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PREFACE. 


I  J^OW  discharge  my  promise f  and  complete  my 
desigUf  of  writing  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  FM 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  both  in  the  West  and  the  East* 
The  whole  period  extends  from  the  age  of  Trajan 
and  ihe  JSntonines,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet  the  Second  ;  and  includes  a  review  of  the 
Crusades  and  the  state  of  Mome  during  the  middle 
ages. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  have  collected  under 
one  view,  the  numerous  JSLuthors,  of  every  age  and 
language,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  materials  of 
this  History  f  and  1  am  still  convinced  that  the  appa- 
rent  ostentation  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
real  use.  If  I  have  renounced  this  idea  ;  if  I  have 
declined  an  undertaking  which  had  obtained  the  ap^ 
probation  of  a  master-artist,*  my  excuse  may  be  found 
in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  assigning  a  proper  mea* 
sure  to  suah  a  catalogue.  Ji  naked  list  of  names  and 
editions  would  not  be  satisfactory  either  to  myself  or 
my  Readers :  the  characters  of  the  principal  Jluthors 
of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  History,  have  been  oc^ 
casionaUy  connected  with  the  events  which  they  de^ 
scribe;  a  more  copious  and  critical  inquiry  might  in- 
deed  deserve,  but  it  would  demand,  an  elaborate  vo- 
lume, which  might  swell  by  degrees  into  a  general 
library  of  historical  writers.  For  the  present  I  shall 
content  myself  with  renewing  my  serious  protesta- 

*  See  Dr.  Robertson's  Preface  to  his  History  of  America. 
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tioUf  that  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
the  fountain-head ;  that  my  curiosity ^  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  dutvy  has  always  urged  me  to  study  the  ori- 
ginals ;  and  thaiy  if  they  haws  sometimes  eluded  my 
searchy  I  have  carefully  marked  the  secondary  em- 
dence,  on  whose  faith  a  'passage  or  a  fact  were  re- 
duced to  depend. 

I  shall  embrace  this  opportunity  of  introducing  two 
verbal  remarks^  which  have  not  conveniently^ffered 
themselves  to  my  notice.  U  •is  often  as  I  usmme  de- 
finitions of  beyond  the  Mps^  the  Rhine y  the  JJanube, 
^c.  I  generally  suppose  myself  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards at  Constantinople  ;  without  observing  whether 
this  relative  geography  may  agree  with  the  locals  hut 
variable,  situation  of  the  reader,  or  the  historian. 
S.  In  proper  names  of  foreign,  and  especially  of 
Oriental  tmgin,  it  should  he  always  our  aim  to  ex- 
press in  our  English  version,  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
originid.  But  th^s  rule,  which  is  founded  on  a  just 
regard  to  uniformity  and  truth,  must  often  be  relax- 
ed ;  and  the  exceptions  will  be  limited  or  enlarged  by 
the  custom  of  the  language  and  the  taste  of  the  inter- 
preter. Our  alphabets  may  be  often  defective:  a 
harsh  sound,  an  uncouth  spelling,  might  offend  the 
ear  or  the  eye  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  some  words, 
notoriously  eorrupi,  are  fixed,  and,  as  it  were,  natu- 
ralised, in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  prophet  Mohaiii- 
ined  can  no  longer  be  stripped  of  the  famous,  though 
improper,  appellation  of  Mahomet ;  the  well-known 
cities  ofMeppo,  Damascus,  and  Cairo,  would  almost 
he  lost  in  ike  strange  desc^Hptions  of  UalebV  Damashk^ 
and  Al  Oahira:  the  titles  and  offices  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  are  fashioned  by  the  practice  of  three  hundred 
years  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  blend  the  three  Chinese 
monosyllables,  Con-fi^-tzee^  in  the  respectable  name  of 
Confucius,  or  even  to  adopt  the  Portuguese  corrup- 
tion of  Mandarin.  But  A  would  vary  the  use  of  Zo- 
roaster and  Zerdasbt^  as  I  drew  my  information  from 
Greece  or  Persia :  since  our  connexion  with  India, 
the  genuine  Timoar  is  restored  to  the  throne  of  Ta- 
merlane: our  most  correct  writers  have  retrenched 
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the  Aly  the  superfluous  artichyfrom  the  Koran;  and 
we  escape  an  ambiguous  termination^  by  adopting 
JVIoslem  instead  ofMusselman,  in  the  plural  number. 
In  these^  and  in  a  thousand  examples^  the  shades  of 
distinction  are  often  minute  ;  and  lean  feel,  where  I 
cannot  explain,  the  motives  of  my  choice. 


Qj^  At  the  end  of  the  History ,  the  Reader  will  find 
General  Index  to  the  whole  Work. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Zeno  and  JinastasiuSf  Emperors  of  the  East.^-^MrtKf 
Education^  and  first  Exploits  of  Theodorie  the  Os* 
trogoth. — His  Invasion  and  Conquest  of  Italy.-^^ 
The  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italy.— ^State  of  the  We^* 
'-—JUilitary  and  Civil  Government. — The  Senator 
BoethiiLS. — Last  Acts  and  Death  of  Theodorie* 

AFTER  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  CAkp. 
an  interval  of  fifty  years^  till  the  memorable  reign  of  ^^^^- 
Justinian^  is  faintly  marked  by  the  obscure  names  and    ^  j^ 
imperfect  annals  of  Zeno^  Anastasins,  and  Justin^  who476^52r. 
successively  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
During  the  same  period;  Italy  revived  and  flourished 
under  the  government  of  a  Gothic  king,  who  might 
have  deserved  a  statue  among  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  ancient  Romans. 

Theodorie  the  Ostrogoth^  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  Birth  md 
descent  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Amali^,  was  born  in  the^f"^^.'' 

doric. 
1  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  13»  14.  p.  629,  630.  edit.  Grot.)  has 
dnnrn  the  pedigree  of  Theodorie  from  Gapt,  one  of  the  AnHi  or  Demi- 
godt,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Domitian.  Cassiodorius,  the  Arst  who 
edebnttea  the  royal  rai^  of  the  Amali  (Varier.  viii.  5.  ix.  35.  z.  2.  xi.  1.) 
reckons  the  grandson  of  Theodorie  as  the  xriith  in  descent.    PeiingscioM 

VOL.  T.  B 
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CHAP,  neighbourhood  of  Vienna'  two  years  after  the  death  of 
xxxix.  ^ttila.  A  recent  victory  bad  restored  the  indepen- 
^  ,j  dence  of  the  Ostrogoths;  and  the  three  brothers^  Wa- 
455-^75.  lamir,  Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  who  ruled  that  war- 
like nation  with  united  counsels^  had  separately  pitch- 
ed their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though  desolate  pro- 
vince  of  Pannonia.  The  Huns  still  threatened  their 
revolted  subjects^  but  tlieir  hasty  attack  was  repelled 
by  the  single  forces  of  Walamir,  and  the  news  of  his 
victory  reached  the  distant  camp  of  his  brother  in  the 
same  auspicious  moment  that  the  favourite  concubine 
of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  his  agc^  Theodoric  was  reluctantly 
yiekied  by  his  father  to  the  public  interest^  as  the 
'  pledge  of  an  alliance  which  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East, 
had  consented  to  purchase  by  an  annual  subsidy  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The  royal  hostage  was 
educated  at  Constantinople  with  care  and  tenderness. 
His  body  was  formed  to  all  the  exercises  of  war,  his 
mind  was  expanded  by  the  habits  of  liberal  conversa- 
tion ;  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  most  skilful 
masters;  but  he  disdained  or  neglected  the  arts  of 
Greece,  and  so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain  of  the 
first  elements  of  science,  that  a  rude  mark  was  con- 
trived to  represent  the  signature  of  the  illiterate  king 
of  Ilaly^  As  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, he  was  restored  to  the  wishes  of  tlie  Ostrogoths, 
whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain  by  liberality  and 
confidence.  Walamir  had  fallen  in  battle ;  the  young- 
est of  the  brothers,  Widimir,  had  led  away  into  Italy 
and  Gaul  an  army  of  Barbarians^  and  the  whole  na- 

(the  Swedish  commentator  of  Gochlcetis.  Vit.  ThcodoHc.  p.  271,  8cc. 
Stockholm,  1699)  labours  to  connect  this  genealogy  with  the  legends  or 
traditions  of  his  native  country. 

2  More  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Pelso  (Nieusiedler-see)  near 
Carnunturo,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where  Marcus  Antoninus  composed 
his  meditations  (Jornandes,  c.  52.  p.  659.  Scverin.  Pannonia  lUustrata, 
p.  22.  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  1.  p.  S50.) 

3  The  four  first  letters  of  his  name  (OEOA)  were  inscribtd  on  a  gold 
plate,  and  when  it  was  fixed  on  the  paper,  the  king  drew  his  pen  throu.e^h 
the  intervals  (Anonym.  Valesian.  aU  Calcem  Amm.  Marcellin.  p.  722.) 
This  authentic  fact,  with  the  testimony  of  Procopius,  or  at  least  jof  the 
contemporary  Goths  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  311.)  far  outweighs  the  vague 
praises  of  Ennodius  (Sirmond.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  1596.)  and  Theophanes 
(Chronograph,  p.  112.) 
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tion  acknowledged  for  their  king  the  father  of  Theo-  chap. 
doric.  His  feroeioas  subjects  admired  the  strength  ^^^^^1^ 
and  stature  of  their  young  prince^ ;  and  he  soon  con- 
vjticed  them  that  he  had  not  degenerated  from  the  va- 
loar  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  head  of  six  thousand 
volanteers  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of  adven* 
tures^  descended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidanum  or 
Belgrade^  and  soon  returned  to  his  father  with  the 
spoils  of  a  Sarmatian  king  whom  he  had  vanquished 
and  shrin.  Such  triumphs,  however^  were  productive 
only  of  fame,  and  the  invincible  Ostrogoths  were  re- 
duced to  extreme  distress  by  the  want  of  clothing  and 
food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  desert  their  Pan- 
Bonian  encampments^  and  boldly  to  advance  into  the 
warm  and  wealthy  neighbourhood  of  the  Byzantine 
coart^  which  already  maintained  in  pride  and  luxury 
so  many  bands  of  confederate  Goths.  After  proving 
by  some  acts  of  hostility  that  they  could  be  danger- 
ous, or  at  least  troublesome  enemies,  the  Ostrogoths 
sold  at  a  liigh  price  their  reconciliation  and  fidelity, 
accepted  a  donative  of  lands  and  money,  and  were 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  lower  Danube,  under 
the  command  of  Tbeodoric,  who  succeeded  after  his 
fatber^s  death  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  Amali'. 

An  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  must  The  reign 
have  despised  the  base  Isaurian  who  was  invested  ^^^^' 
with  the  Roman  p»rple,  without  any  endowments  of  4741491. 
min4l  or  body,  without  any  advantages  of  royal  birth,  ^*^-  g 
or  superior  qualifications.     After  the  failure  of  the 
Theodosian  line,  the  choice  of  Pulcheria  and  of  the 
senate  might  be  justified  in  some  measure  by  the  cha. 
racters  of  Martian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  tliese 
princes  confirmed  and  dishonoured  his  reign  by  the 
perfidious  murder  of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too 
rigorously  exacted  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  obedience. 
The  inheritance  of  Leo  and  of  the  East  was  peaceably 

4  Sutara  est  quae  resignet  proeeritate  regnftntem  (EnnodiuB,  p.  1614.) 
The  bishtip  of  Pavia  (I  mean  the  ecclesiastic  who  wiahed  to  be  a  bishop) 
then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  complexion,  eyes,  hands,  &c.  of  bis  sove- 
rciipi. 

5  TTie  state  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  first  years  of  Theodoric,  are 
found  in  Joraandes  (c.  52—56.  p.  689-*^96.)  and  Malchos  (Excerpt.  Ugst. 
p.  78^80.)  who  erroneously  styles  him  the  son  of  Wadamir. 
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CHAP,  devolved  on  his  infant  grandson^  the  son  of  his  daagfa« 
XXXIX  ^^  Ariadne ;  and  her  laaurian  hnsband,  the  fortunate 
Trascalisseos,  exchanged  that  barbarous  sound  for  the 
Grecian  appellation  of  Zeno.  After  the  deeease  of  the 
elder  I^eo,  he  approached  with  unnatural  respect  the 
throne  of  his  son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift^  the  se. 
cond  rank  in  the  empire  :  and  soon  excited  the  public 
suspicion  on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  his 
young  colleague,  whose  life  could  no  longer  promote 
the  success  of  his  ambition.  But  the  palace  of  Constan- 
,  tinople  was  ruled  by  fen^ale  influence,  and  agitated  by 
female  passions :  and  Yerina,  the  widow  of  Leo, 
claiming  his  empire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  deposition  against  the  worthless  and  ungrate- 
ful servant  on  whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the  scep- 
tre of  the  £ast\  As  soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in 
the  ears  of  Zeno,  he  fled  with  precipitation  into  the 
mountains  of  Isauria^  and  her  brother  Basiliscus,  al- 
ready infamous  by  his  African  expedition^,  was  unani- 
mously proclaimed  by  the  servile  senate.  But  the  reiga 
of  the  usurper  was  short  and  turbulent.  Basiliscus  pre- 
sumed to  assassinate  the  lover  of  his  sister  :  he  dared 
to  offend  the  lover  of  his  wife,  the  vain  and  insolent 
Harmatius,  who,  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  affect- 
ed the  dress,  the  demeanour,  and  the  surname  of 
Achilles^  By  the  conspiracy  of  the  malecontents,  Zeno 
was  recalled  from  exile ;  the  ^rmi^,  the  capital,  the 
person  of  Basiliscus,  were  betrayed  ;  and  his  whole 
family  was  condemned  to  the  long  agony  of  cold  and 
hunger  by  the  inhunian  conqueror,  who  wanted  courage 
to  encounter  or  to  forgive  his  enemies.  The  haughty 
spirit  of  Yerina  was  still  incapable  of  submission  or 
repose.  She  provoked  the  enmity  of  a  favourite  gene- 
ral, embraced  his  cause  as  soon  as  he  was  disgraced^ 
created  a  new  emperor  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  raised  an 
lirmy  of  severity  thousand  men,  anid  persisted  to  the  last 

6  Tbeophanes  (p.  111.)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  tacred  letters  to  the  pro- 
vinces :  in  on  ^ctrikuov  x/utTtjioy  tri  . .  . .  »At  «rj  v^e^ufMa-afJitQA  /S«0-iXtM 
T^«0'»A\Aifauoir»'&c.  Such  female  pretensions  would  lure  astonished  the 
slaves  of  iheJifBt  Caesars. 

7  Vol.  iv.  p.  343— 346. 

8  Suidas,  torn.  i.  p.  332>  333.  edit.  Kuster. 
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nomeiit  of  her  life  in  a  fraitless  rebellion^  which,  ac-   ghap. 
eordtog  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  predicted  ^^^'^- 
by  Christian  hermits  and  Pagan  magicians.    While  ^^^^^^**^ 
the  East  was  aflSicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her 
daughter  Ariadne  was  distinguished  by  the  female  vir- 
taes  of  mildness  and  fidelity ;  she  followed  her  hus- 
band in  his  exile^  and  after  his  restoration  she  im- 
plored bis  clemency  in  favour  of  her  mother.     On  the  of  Ana- 
decease  of  Zeno^  Ariadne^  the  daughter,  the  mother,  ^^X."p. 
and  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  gave  her  band  and  the  491-1518. 
Imperial  title  to  Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  thCj^^^'^^* 
palace,   who  <  survived   his   elevation   above   twenty, 
seven  years,  and  whose  character  is  attested  by  the 
acclamation  of  the  people^  <<  Reign  as  you  have  Kv- 
«  ed'^!'^ 

Whatever  fear  or  affection  could  bestow,  was  pro-  service 
fusely  lavished  by  Zeno  on  the  king  of  the  Ostro-  ^J^Vhco"!^^ 
goths;  the  rank  of  patrician  and  consul,  the  command  done, 
of  the  Palatine  troops,  an  equestrian  statue,  a  ^rea- .  ^J^g. 
sure  in  gold  and  silver  of  many  thousand  pounds,  the 
name  of  son,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich  and  honoura- 
ble wife.     As   long  as  Theodoric  condescended  to 
serve,  he  supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  the  cause 
of  his  benefactor :  his  rapid  march  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  Zeno ;   and  in  the  second  revolt,  the 
Walamirsy  as  they  were  called,  pursued  and  pressed 
the  Asiatic  rebels,  till  tbey  left  an  easy  victory  to  the 
Imperial  troops^^     But  the  faithful  servant  was  sud- 
denly converted  into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  F:}read 
the  flames  of  war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Adria- 
tic; many  flourishing  cities  were  reduced  to  ashes^ 
and  the  agriculture  of  Thrace  was  almost  extirpated  by 

9  The  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidns  are  lost :  but 
tome  extracts  or  fragments  hare  been  saved  by  Photius  (Ixxviii,  Ixxix. 
p.  100— 102.)  Con^tantinc  Porphyrogenitus  (Excerpt;  Leg.  p.  78—97.) 
and  in  various  articles  of  the  Lexicon  of  Siiidas.  The  Chronicle  of  Marcel- 
linus  (Imago  Historic)  are  originals  for  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anasta- 
sius; and  I  must  acknowledge,  almost  for  the  last  time)  my  obligations  to 
the  large  and  accurate  collections  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p. 
472-652.) 

10  In  ipsis  oongretsionis  tu«  foribus  cesstt  invasor,  cam  profugo  per  te 
sceptra  redderentur  de  salutx  diibitanti.  Ennodius  then  proceeds  (p.  1596, 
1597  torn.  i.  Sirmond.)  to  transport  his  hero  (on  a  flying  dragon!)  into 
Stbiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  eviden -e  of  the  Valesisii 
fragment  (p. 717)  Uberatus  (Brev.Cinych. c, 25.  p.  118.)  and  Theophftnet 
(p.  112.)  if  more  0Qb^  and  rational. 
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CHAP,  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Goths,  who  deprived  their 
xxxix.  Qjiptive  peasants  of  the  right  hand  that  guided  the 
plough^^     On  such  occasions,  Tbepdoric  sustained 
the  loud  and  specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingra- 
titude, and  of  insatiate  avarice,  which  could  be  only 
excused  by  the  hard  necessity  of  his  situation.     He 
reigned,  not  as  the  monarcli,  but  as  the  minister  of  a 
ferocious  people,  whose  spirit  was  unbroken  by  slave-- 
ry,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary  insults.    Their 
poverty  was  incurable :  since  the  most  liberal  dona- 
tives were  soon  dissipated  in  wasteful  luxury,  and  the 
most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their  hands ;  they 
despised,  but  they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials  ; 
and  when  their  subsistence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths 
embraced  the  familiar  resources  of  war  and  rapine.  It 
had  been  the  wish  of  Theodoric  (such  at  least  was  his 
declaration),  to  lead  a  peaceable,  obscure,  obedient 
life,  dn  the  confines  of  Scythia,    till   the  Byzantine 
court,  by  splendid  and  fallacious  promises,  seduced 
him  to  attack  a  confederate  tribe  of  Gotlis,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  party  of  Basiliscus.    He  marched 
from  his  station  in  M^sia,  on  the  solemn  assurance 
that  before  he  reached  Adriaaople,  he  should  meet  a 
plentiful  convoy  of  provisions,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
eight  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  while 
the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamped  at  Heraclea  to  se- 
cond his  operations.  These  measures  were  disappoint- 
ed by  mutual  jealousy.    As  he  advanced  into  Thrace, 
the  son  of  Theodemir  found  an  inhospitable  solitude, 
and  his  Gothic  followers,  with  an  heavy  train  of  horses, 
of  mules,   and  of  wagons,  were  betrayed  by  their 
guides  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  Mount  Son- 
dis,  where  he  was  assaulted  by  the  arms  and  invec- 
tives of  Theodoric  the  son  of  Triarius.  From  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  his  artful  rival  harangued  the  camp  of 
the  Watamirsy  and  branded  their  leader  with  the  op- 
probrious names  of  child,  of  madman,  of  perjured 
traitor,  the  enemy  of  bis  blood  and  nation.  ^^  Are  you 
«( ignorant,''  exclaimed  the  son  of  Triarius,  <^  that  it 

11  This  cruel  practice  is  specially  imputed  to  the  Trianan  Goths*  less 
barbATOus,  as  it  should  seemt  than  the  Walamira :  but  the  son  of  Theode* 
nir  is  charged  with  the  roin  of  many  Homan  cities  (Malchus  Excerpt. 
Leg.  p.  95.) 
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<<  is  the  constant  policy  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  the  chap. 
^^  Goths  by  each  other's  swords  ?    Are  you  insensible  ^^^^^• 
**  that  the  victor  in  this  unnatural  contest  will  be  ex- ^""^^^^^^^^ 
^^  posed^   and  justly  exposed^  to  their,  implacable  re- 
<•  venge  ?   Where  are  those  warriors^  my  kinsmen  and 
"  thy  own,  whose  wid6ws  now  lament  that  their  lives 
<^  wei-e  sacrified  to  thy  rash  ambition  ?     Where  is  the 
^^  wealth  which  thy  soldiers  possesseij  when  they  were    ' 
^^  first  allured  from  their  native  homes  to  inlist  under 
^^  thy  standard  ?     Each  of  them  ^as  then  maSter  of 
'<  three  or  four  horses  ;  they  now  follow  thee  on  foot 
^^  like  slaves,  through  the  deserts  of  Thrace ;  those 
^^  men  who  were  teiiipted  by  the  hope  of  measuring 
^^  gold  with  a  bushel,  those  brave  men  who  are  as  free 
'^  and  as  noble  as  thyself.'^    A  language  so  well  suit- 
ed to  the  temper  of  the  Goths,  excited  clamour  and 
discontent ;  and  the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehensive 
of  being  left  alone,  was  compelled  to  embrace  his 
brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  Roman  per- 
fidy^*. 

In  every  state  of  his  fortune,  the  prudence  and  firm-  He  under- 
ness  of  Theodoric  were  equally  conspicnoos ;  whe-  ^^^*  *^^ 
ther  he  threatened  Constantinople  at  the  bead  of  the^^uaTy. 
confederate  Goths,  or  retreated  with  a  faithful  band  to^-D.  489. 
the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of  Epirus.  At  length  the 
accidental  death  of  the  son  of  Triarius^^  destroyed  the 
balance  which  the  Romans  had  been  so  anxious  to 
preserve,  the  whole  nation  ackhowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine  court  subscrib- 
ed  an  ignominioi^s  and  oppressive  treaty^^.     The  se- 
nate bad  already  declared,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  a  pa.rty  aihong  the  Goths,  since  the  public  was 
unequal  to  the  support  of  their  united  forces ;  a  sub- 
sidy of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  with  the  ample 

12  Jornandes  (c.  S6,  57.  p.  696.)  displays  Hie  senrices  of  Theodoric« 
confesses  his  rewards,  but  dissembles  bis  revolt,  of  which  such  curious  de- 
tails have  been*preserved  by  Malchus  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  78—97.)  Mar- 
ceUinus,  a  domestic  of  Justlniariy  under  whose  fourth  consulship  (A.  D. 
534.)  h«  composed  his  Chronicles  (Scaliger,  Thesaurus  Temporum,  P.  ii. 
p.  34 — 57.)  betrays  his  prejudice  and  passion  :  in  Grxciam  debacchantem 
. . .  Zenonis  muDmcentii  pene  pacatus  . . .  beneficiis  nunquam  satiatas.  Sic. 

13  As  he  was  riding  in  his  own  camp,  an  unruly  horse  threw  him 
against  the  point  of  a  spear  which  hang  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on  a 
wagon  (Marcellin.  in  Chron.  Bvagrius,  L  iii«  c.  35.) 

14  See  Malchus  (p.  91.)  and  Bvagrius  (U  iii.  c.  35.) 
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|Hiy  of  thirteen  thousand  men^  were  required  for  the 
least  considerable  of  their  armies^';  and  the  Isanrians^ 
who  guarded  not  the  empire  but  the  emperor,  enjoyed^ 
besides  the  privilege  of  rapine,  an  annual  pension  of 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Theo- 
doric  soon  perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  suspected  by  the  Barbarians  ;  he  understood 
the  popular  mui^mur,  that  bis  subjects  were  ^posed  in 
their  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships^  while  their 
Icing  ^as  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  Greece,  and  he 
prevented  the  painful  alternative  of  encountering  the 
Goths^  as  the  champion,  or  of  leading  them  to  the  field 
as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno.  Embracing  an  enterprise  wor- 
thy of  his  courage  and  ambition^  Theodoric  address- 
ed the  emperor  in  the  following  words  :  ^^  Althongh 
^'  your  servant  is  maintained  in  affluence  by  your  li- 
^^  berality,  graciously  listen  to  the  wishes  of  my  heart ! 
^^  Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your  predecessors,  and 
^'  Rome  itself^  the  head  and  mistress  of  the  world,  now 
^^  fluctuate  under  the  violence  and  oppression  of  Odoa- 
<'  cer  the  mercenary.  jQirect  me,  with  my  national 
^^  troops,  to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fall,  yoa 
<^  will  be  relieved  from  aj\  expensive  and  troublesome 
<^  friend :  if^  with  the  Divipe  permission,  I  succeed^  I 
<^  shall  govern  in  your  name,  and  to  your  glory,  the 
^^  Roman  senate,  and  the  part  of  the  republic  deliver- 
^<  ed  from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms/'  The  pro- 
posal  of  Theodoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had 
been  suggested,  by  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  forms 
of  the  commission  or  grant,  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  a  prudent  ambiguity,  which  might  be  ex- 
plained  by  the  event;  and  it  was  left  doubtful,  whe- 
ther  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should  reign  as  the  lieu- 
tenant, the  vassal^  or  the  ally  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East>*. 
His  The  reputation  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  war 

march,     diffused  an  universal  ardour;   the   Walamirs  were 


15  Malchiis,  p.  85.  In  a  single  ftction,  which  was  decided  by  theskiU 
and  discipline  of  Sabiniaq,  Theodoric  could  lose  5000  men. 

16  Jornandes  (c.  57.  p.  696»  697.)  has  Abridged  the  ^reat  history  of 
Cassiodorius.  See,  compare,  and  reconcile,  Procopius  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  1), 
the  Valesian  Fra^^ent  (p.  718),  Theophanes  (p.  113),aiid  MarceUinuffOn 
Chron.) 
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multiplied  by  the  Gothic  swarms  already  engaged  in  chai^. 
the  serviee^  ^r  seated  in  the  provinees,  of  the  empire;  ^xxix. 
ami  each  bold  Barl>arian,  who  had  heard  of  the  wealth ^^^^^'^'^ 
and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient  to  seek^  through 
the  most  perilous  adventures^  the  possession  of  such 
encliantiog  objects.  The  mareh  of  Theodoric  must  be 
cfHisidered  as  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people ;  the 
;wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  parents^ 
and  most  precious  effects,  were  carefully  transported  j 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  heavy  baggage 
that  now  followed  the  camp,  by  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand wagons^  which  had  been  sustained  in  a  singly 
action  in  the  war  of  Epirus.  For  their  subsistence^  « 
the  Goths  depended  on  the  magazines  of  corn  Which 
wa9  gronnd  in  portable  mills  by  the  hands  of  their  wo- 
men; on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds; 
on  the  oaisnal  produce  of  the  chase^  and  upon  the  conu 
tribotiont  which  they  might  impose  on  all  who  should 
presume  to  dispute  the  passage,  or  to  refuse  their 
friendly  assistance.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions* 
they  were  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  almost  to  the 
distress,  of  famine,  in  a  march  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  a  rigorous 
winter.  8inee  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  Dacia 
and  Paanonia  no  longer  exhibited  the  rich  prospect  of 
populoQs  cities,  well  cultivated  fields,  and  convenient 
highways  :  the  reign  of  Barbarism  and  desolation  was 
restored,  and  the  tribes  of  Bulgarians,  Gepids,  and 
Sarmatians,  Who  had  occupied  the  vacant  province, 
were  prompted  by  their  native  fierceness,  or  the  solici- 
tations of  Odoacer,  to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy. 
In  many  obscure  though  bloody  battles,  Theodoric 
foii^t  and  vanquished;  till  at  length,  surmounting 
every  obstacle  by  skilful  conduct  and  persevering  cou- 
rage, he  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  display^ 
ed  his  invincible  banners  on  the  confines  of  Italy^^ 

Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  ^^-|^f®^'^ 
ready  bccopied  the  advantageons  and  well  known  postodmcfj 
(rfthe  riTer  Sonthis  near  the  ruins  of  Aqnileia}  at  tbe 

17  Theodoric's  nunrch  is  supplied  and  iUastrated  by  Ennodius  (p.  1598 
—1602),  when  the  bombast  or  the  oration  is  transited  into  the  lan|;uagi( 
of  common  sense. 

VOL.  V.  C 
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CHAP,  head  of  a  powerful  bost^  whose  independent  kipg$^  or 
J^^^^  leaders  disdained  the  duties  of  subordination  and  the 
A.  D.  489  pi'udence  of  delays.  Np  sooner  hai|  Tbeodoric  granted 
Aii8>.38.  'a  short  repose  and  refreshment  to  his  wearied  cavalry , 
^.%^490  ^^^^  ^^  boldly  attacked  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy  $ 
August.  ^  the  Ostrogoths  shewed  more  ardour  to  acquire^  Uian 
the  mercenaries  to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and  the 
reward  of  the  first  victory  was  the  possession  of  the 
Venetian  province  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona.  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  on  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rapid  Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army  rein* 
forced  in  its  numbers,  and  not  impaired  in  its  courage  : 
the  contest  was  more  obstinate,  but  the  event  was  still 
more  decisive ;  Odoacer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric 
advanced  to  Milan,  and  the  vanquished  troops  saluted 
their  conqueror  with  loud  acclamations  of  respect  and 
fidelity.  But  their  want  either  of  constancy  or  of  faitfa^ 
soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent  danger ;  his 
vanguard,  with  several  Gothic  counts  which  had  been 
rashly  entrusted  to  a  deserter,  was  betrayed  and  de- 
stroyed near  Faenza  by  iiis  double  treachery :  Odoacer 
again  appeared  master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader^ 
strongly  entrenched  in  his  camp  of  Pavia,  was  reduced 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of 
Gaul.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  tlie  most  voracioas 
appetite  for  war  will  be  abundantly  satiated,  nor  can  I 
much  lament  that  our  dark  and  imperfect  materials  do 
not  afibrd  a  more  ample  narrative  of  the  distress*  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  fierce  conflict,  Mliich  was  finally  de- 
cided  by  the  abilities,  experience,  and  valour  of  the 
Gothic  king.  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Verona, 
he  visited  the  tent  of  his  mother^^  and  sister,  and  re- 
quested,  that  on  a  day,  the  most  illustrious  festival  of 
iiis  life,  they  would  adorn  him  with  the  rich  garments 
which  they  had  worked  with  their  own  hands.     <^  Our 

18  Tot  reg^s,  &c.  (Ennodius,  p.  1602.)  We  must  recoUect  how  much 
the  poyal  title  was  multiplied  and  degraded,  and  tlut  the  merc^oaries  of 
luly  were  tlie  fragments  of  many  tribes  and  nations. 

19  See  Ennodius»  p.  160S,  1604.  Since  the  orator,  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence, could  mention  and  praise  his  mother,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
ma^^nanimity  of  Theodoric  was  not  hurt  by  the  vulgar  reproaches  of  con- 
cubine und  bastard. 
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^  glbry/^  said  he,  ^^is  motual  and  inseparable.  You  chap. 
*^  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  mother  of  Theodoric  ;^^^^'^' 
^^  and  it  beeomes  me  to  prove,  that  I  am  the  genuine^ 
^  offspring  of  those  heroes  from  whom  I  claim  my  de- 
<^  scent/^  The  wife  or  concubine  of  Theodemir  was 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  matrons,  who 
esteemed  their  sons'  honour  far  above  their  safety  :  and 
it  is  reported,  that  in  a  desperate  action,  when  Tteo- 
doric  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  torrent  of  a- fly- 
ing crowd,  she  boldly  met  tliem  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp,  and,  by  her  generous  reproaches,  drove  them 
back  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy^. 

From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  Theo-Hiscapi- 
doric  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest :  the  Vandal ^^^^^^Jtj,^ 
ambassadors  surrendered  the  island  of  Sicily,  as  a  law-  a.  d.  493, 
fal  appendage  of  his  kingdom;  and  he  was  accepted ^*^^^' 
as  the  deliverer  of  Rome  by  the  senate  and  people, 
who  had  shut  their  gates  against  the  flying  usurper'^ 
Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifications  of  art  and 
nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three  years ; 
and  the  daring  sallies  of  Odoacer  carried  slaughter 
and  dismay  into  the  Gk>thic  camp.  At  length,  destitute 
of  provisions  and  hopeless  of  relief,  that  unfortunate 
monarch  yielded  to  the  groans  of  his  subjects  and  the 
clamours  of  bis  soldiers.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  nego- 
tiated by  the  bishop  of  Ravenna;  the  Ostrogoths  were 
admitted  into  the  city,  and  the  hostile  kings  consented, 
under  the  sanctiou  of  an  oath,  to  rule  with  equal  and 
undivided  authority  the  provinces  of  Italy.  The  event 
of  such  an  agreement  may  be  easily  foreseen.  After 
some  days  had  been  devoted  to  the  semblance  of  joy 
and  friendship,  OdoaOer,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  ban.- 
quet,  was  stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the  com- 
mand, of  his  rival.  Secret  and  effectual  orders  had 
been  previously  despatched ;  the  faithless  and  rapacious 

'  20  Thts  anecdote  is  related  on  the  modern  but  respectable  authority  of 
Sigonias  (op.  torn,  i,  p.  580.  De  Occident.  Imp.  f.  xv)  :  his  words  are  cu* 
rious«~'<  Would  you  return  V*  &c.  She  prevented  and  almost  displayed  th« 
original  recess. 

21  Hist.  Miscell.  I.  xv.  a  Roman  history  from  Janus  to  the  xixth  century, 
an  Epitome  of  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  «nd  Theophanes,  which  Mura- 
tori  has  published  irom  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library  (Script.  Renim 
Italicaruro,  u>m,  I  p.  100.) 
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CHAP,  mereenariesy  at  the  fiame  momeot^  and  witbcmt  resiat- 
xxxix.  ^^^g^  ^gj^  univerfially  massacred;  and  the  royalty  of 


Theodorie  was  proclaimed  by  the  Goths,  with  Uie 
tardy,  reluctant,  ambiguous  consent  of  the  emperor  of 
thj^  East.    The  design  of  a  conspiracy  was  imputed, 
according  to  the  usual  forms,  to  the  prostrate  tyrant ; 
but  his  innocence,  and  the  guilt  of  his  conqueror^%  are 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  advantageous  treaty  which 
'    force  would  not  sincerely  have  granted,  nor  weaknesa 
have  rashly  infringed*     The  jealousy  of  poller,  and. 
the  mischiefs  of  discord,  may  suggi^st  a  more  decent 
apology,  and  a  sentence  less  rigorous  may  be  pro- 
pounced  against  a  crime  which  was  necessary  to  in- 
Reignof  troduce  into  Italy  a  generation  of  public  felicity.  The 
theo^.   living  author  of  this  felicity  was  audaciously  praised 
lof  ftaiy^  in  his  o)yn  presence  by  sacred  and  profane  orators^ ; 
M  ^'h5^  ^^^  history  (in  his  time  she  was  mute  and  inglorious) 
A.^a  526,  has  not  left  any  just  representation  of  the   events 
Aagustao.  ^hich  displayed,  or  of  the  defects  which  clouded5 
the  virtues  of  Theodoric^^.     One  record  of  his  fame^ 
the  volume  of  public  epistles  composed  by  Cassiodo- 
rias  in  the  royal  name,  is  still  extant,  and  has  obtained 
more  implicit  credit  than  it  seems  to  deserve^.    They 
(Bxhibit  tiie  forms,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  his  go* 
yj^rnment ;  and  we  should  vainly  search  for  the  pure 

23  Procppiut  (Gothic.  I.  i.  c.  1.)  approyes  himself  «n  impartial  sceptic  i 
^nct  .  ,  .  So\tfm  Tgo^aj  fXTfivi.  Cassiodorius  (in  Chron.)  and  Eiinodius  (p. 
1604)  are  loyal  and  credulous,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Vulesian  Prag-ment 
(p.  718.)  may  justify  their  belief.  Marcellinus  spits  the  venom  of  a  Greek 
subject — perjuriis  illectus,  interfectusqueest  (in  Chron.) 

23  The  sonorous  and  servile  oialibn  of  Ennodtus  was  pronounced  at 
Milan  qr  Ravenna  in  the  years  507  or  508  (Sirmond,  tojn.  i.  p.  1615.)  Two 
or  three  years  afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded  with  Uie  bishopric  of 
Pavia,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  the  year  521.  (Dupin.  Blbliot.  Ecclcs. 
torn.  V.  p.  11 — 14.  See  Saj^ii  Qnomasticon,  torn.  ii.  p.  12.) 

34  Qur  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  fram  Procopius  and  the  Vale- 
sian  Frag:menty  which  was  discovered  by  Sirmoiid,  and  is  pubUfihed  at  the 
end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  author's  name  is  unknown,  and  his 
style  is  barbarous ;  hut  in  his  various  facts  he  exhibits  the  knowledge,  with- 
out the  passions,  of  a  contemporary.  The  president  Montesquieu  had  form- 
ed the  plan  of  sin  history«of  ThcodoriC|  if^hich  at  a  distance  might  appear  a 
irich  and  interestmg8Ul)ject. 

25  The  best  edition  of  the  Variarwi  lAbri  xli.  is  that  of  Joh.  Garretiua 
(Rotomagi,  1679,  in  Opp.  Cwssiodor.  3  vol.  in  ioV)  but  they  deserved  and 
inequired  such  an  editor  as  the  Marquis  Scipio  Manei,  who  thought  of  pub« 
lishing  them  at  Verona.  The  Barbara Eteganza  (as  it  is  ingeniously  named 
{>y  Tiraboschi)  is  never  simple*  and  seldom  perspicuoiis. 
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Vid  8|Kiiiianeoo9  sentimeBts  of  the  BarbarUn  amidst  crap. 
the  declamation  and  leading  of  a  sophist,  the  wishes  ,^^^!!^ 
of  a  Roman  senator,  the  precedents  nf  office,  and  the 
vkgne  professions,  which,  in  every  conrt  and  oh  every 
occasion,  compose  the  langnage  of  discreet  ministers. 
The  reputation  of  Tbeodoric  may  repose  with  more 
confidence  on  the  visible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a 
reign  of  thirty-three  yeara ;  the  unanimoos  esteem  of 
bis  own  times,  and  the  memory  of  bis  wisdom  and 
courage,  his  justice  and  humanity,  which  was  deeply 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Goths  and  Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  which  Theo-  ^^^^'^^ 
doric  assigued  the  third  part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honour-  o  ao  s. 
abljf  arraigned  as  the  sole  injustice  of  his  life.  And 
even  this  act  may  be  fairly  justified  by  the  example  of 
Odoacer,  the  rights  of  conquest,  the  true  interest  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  sacred  duty  of  subsisting  a  whole 
people,  who,  on  the  faith  of  his  promises,  had  trans- 
ported themselves  into  a  distant  land'^.  Under  the 
reign  of  Tbeodoric,  and  in  the  happy  climate  of  Italy, 
the  Goths  soon  multiplied  to  a  formidable  host  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men'^,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
their  families  may  be  computed  by  the  ordinary  addi- 
tion of  women  and  children.  Their  invasion  of  pro- 
perty^ a  part  of  which  most  have  been  already  vacant, 
was  disguised  by  the  generous  but  improper  name  of 
he  vitality  ;  these  unwelcome  guests  were  irregularly 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  Italy,  and  the  lot  of  each 
Barbarian  was  adequate  to  his  birth  and  office,  the 
number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic  wealth  which 
be  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  distinctions  of 
noble  and  plebeian  were  acknowledged'^ ;  but  the 
lands  of  every  freeman  were  exempt  from  taxes,  and 
be  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  subject 

S6  ProcopittSy  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  1.  Varianim  ii.  MftfTei  (Verona  lUustra- 
ta,  p.  i.  p.  228^,  exaggerates  the  ii\justice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  hated  as 
an  Italian  noble.    The  plebeian  Muratori  crouches  under  their  oppression. 

27  Projcopius,  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  21.  Ennodius  describes  (p.  1612,  1613.) 
Che  military  arts  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  Ootbs. 

28  When  Tbeodoric  gave  his  sister  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  she 
sailed  ibr  Afriea  with  a  guard  of  1000  noble  Goths,  each  of  whom  was  at- 
tended  by  five  armed  followers  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8.)    The  Goibic  - 
nobility  must  have  been*s  numerouji  as  braye. 
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CHAP,  only  to  the  laws  of  hiis  country^^.  Fashion^  and  eren 
XXXIX.  eonvenience,  soon  persuaded  the  conquerors  to  assnme 
the  more  elegant  dress  of  the  natives^  but  they  still 
persisted  in  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue ;  and  their 
contempt  for  the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by 
Thcodoric  himself,  who  gratified  their  prejudices,  or 
his  own,  by  declaring,  that  the  child  who  had  trembled 
at  a  rod,  would  never  dare  to  look  upon  a  sword^. 
Distress  might  sometimes  provoke  the  indigent  Roman 
to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were  insensibly 
relinquished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Barbarian'' ; 
but  these  mutual  conversions  were  not  encouraged  by 
separa-  the  poUcy  of  a  m'onarch  who  perpetuated  the  separa- 
Gothf  and^*^"^  of  the  Italians  and  Goths;  reserving  the  former 
Italians,  for  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  latter  for  the  service  of 
war.  To  accomplish  this  design,  he  studied  to  pro- 
tect his  industrious  subjects,  and  to  moderate  tlie  vio- 
lence without  enervating  the  valour  of  his  soldiers, 
who  were  maintained  for  the  public  defence.  They 
held  their  lands  and  benefices  as  a  military  stipend  ;  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  they  were  prepared  to  march 
under  the  conduct  of  their  provincial  officers  ;  and  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distributed  into  the  several 
quarters  of  a  well-regulated  camp.  The  service  of  the 
palace  and  of  the  frontiers  was  performed  by  choice  or 
by  rotation ;  and  each  extraordinary  fatigue  was  re-' 
compensed  by  an  increase  of  pay  and  occasional  do- 
natives. Theodoric  had  convinced  his  brave  compa- 
nions, that  empire  must  be  acquired  and  defended  by 
the  same  arts.  After  his  example,  they  strove  to  ex- 
cel in  the  use,  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  io- 
struiiients  of  their  victories,  but  of  the  missile  wea- 
pons, which  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  neglect ; 
and  the  lively  image  of  war  was  displayed  in  the  dai- 

29  See  the  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  liberty,  Var.  ▼.  30. 

30  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  2.  The  Roman  boys  learnt  the  language 
(Var.  viii.  21.)  of  the  Goths.  Their  general  ignorance  i«  not  destroyed  by 
the  exceptions  of  Amaiasuntha,  a  female,  who  might  study  without  shame, 
or  of  Theodatiis,  whose  learning  provoked  the  indignation  and  contempt 
of  his  countrymen. 

31  A  saying  of  Theodoric  was  founded  on  experience :  "  Romanus  miser 
*<  imitatur  Gotbti;n) ;  et  uttlis  (dixfee)  Go  thus  imltatur  Bomanum."  See 
the  Fragment  and  Notts  of  YideMUB,  p.  719. 
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ly  exercise  and  annual  reviews  of  the  Gothic  cavalry,  chap. 
A  firm  though  gentle  discipline  imposed  the  habits  of  ^^^^^' 
Diodesty>  obedience^  and  temperance ;  and  the  Goths 
were  instructed  to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the 
laws^  to  understand  the  duties  of  civil  society,  and  to 
disclaim  the  barbarous  license  of  judicial  combat  and 
private  revenge^*. 

Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  Foreifrn 
Theodoric  had  spread  a  general  alarm.  But  as  soon  xkeJdo-^ 
as  it  appeared  that  he  was  satisfied  with  conquest  and  ric. 
desirous  of  peace^  terror  was  changed  into  respect, 
and  they  submitted  to  a  powerful  mediation^  which 
was  uniformly  employed  for  the  best  purposes  of 
reconciling  their  quarrels  and  civilising  their  man- 
ners". The  ambassadors  who  resorted  to  Ravenna 
from  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired 
his  wisdom^  magnilicence^'*^  and  courtesy ;  and  if  bo 
sometimes  accepted  either  slaves  or  arms,  white  horses 
or  strange  animals^  the  gift  of  a  sun-dial,  or  water- 
clock,  or  a  musician,  admonished  even  the  princes  of 
Gaul,  of  the  superior  art  and  industry  of  his  Italia^ 
subjects.  His  domestic  alliances^^  a  wife,  two  daogh- 
tersy  a  sister^  and  a  niece,  united  the  family  of  Theo- 
doric with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians^ 
the  Yisigoths;  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thuringians ;  and 
contributed  to  maintain  the  faarmoiiy,  or  at  least  the 
balance,  of  the  great  republic  of  the  West^^  It  is  dif- 
ficult in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  and  Poland  to 

32  The  view  of  the  military  catablisliment  of  the  Gotl;s  in  Italy,  is  col- 
lected from  the  £pistles  of  Cassiodoriiis  (Var.  i.  24.  40.  iii.  3.  24.  48.  iv. 
13,  14.  V.  26, 27.  viii.  3,  4.  25.)  They  are  illustrated  by  ihe  learned  Mas- 
cou  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  xi.  40--44.    Annotation  xiv.) 

33  See  the  clearness  and  vigour  of  hTs  negotiations  in  Ennodius  (p. 
1607.)  and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  iii.  1,  2,  3, 4.  iv.  13.  v.  43, 44.)  who  gives 
the  diiferent  styles  of  friendship,  counsel,  expostulatiqn,  &c. 

34  Even  of  his  table  (Var.  vi.  9.)  and  palace  (vii.  5.)  The  admiration  of 
strangers  is  represented  as  the  most  rational  motive  to  justify  these  vain 
expenses,  and  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  officers  to  whom  those  pro- 
vinces were  mtrusted. 

35  See  the  public  and  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch,  with  the 
Burgundians  (Var.  i.  45,  46.)  with  the  Franks  (ii.  40c)  with  the  Thuringi- 
ans  (iv.  1.)  and  with  the  Vandals  (v.  1.)  Each  of  these  epistles  affords 
some  curious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Barbarians. 

36  His  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Cassiodorius  (Var.  iv,  1.  ix. 
1.)  Jotnandes  (c.  58.  p.  698,  699;)  and  the  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  720,  721.) 
PeidCCy  bonoorable  p«ftcei  wiS  the  constant  ftim  of  Theodoric. 
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CHAP,  pursue  tlie  emigration  of  the  Hernll,  a  ierce  people 
xxxix.  ^i^Q  (lisdaiiied  the  ase  of  armoar^  and  who  condemn- 
"^^^"^^^  ed  their  ^widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  survive  the 
lo^s  of  their  husbands,  or  the  deeay  of  their  streBgth^^ 
The  king  of  these  savage  warriors  solicited  the  friend- 
ship of  Theodoricy  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
his  son,  according  to  the  Barbaric  rites  of  a  military 
adopti^n^^     From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic^  the  ^s- 
tians  or  Livonians  laid  their  offerings  of  native  am- 
^  ber^'  at  the  feet  of  a  prince,  whose  fame  had  excited 

them  to  undertake  an  unknown  and  dangerous  jonmey 
^f  fifteen  hundred  miles.  With  the  country^*  from 
whence  the  Oothic  nation  derived  their  origin,  he 
maintained  a  frequent  and  friendly  correspondence; 
the  Italians  were  clothed  in  the  rich  sables^^  of  Swe- 
den :  and  one  of  its  sovereigns,  after  a  voluntary  or 
reluctant  abdication,  found  an  hospitable  retreat  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  the 
thirteen  populous  tribes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion 
of  the  great  island  or  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to 
which  the  vague  appellation  of  Thole  has  been  some- 
times applied.  That  northern  region  was  peopled,  or 
had  been  explored,  as  high  as  the  sixty  ^.eighth  degree 
of  latitude,  where  the  natives  of  the. polar  circle  enjoy 
and  lose  the  presence  of  the  sun  at  each  summer  and 


37  The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Henili  of  Prqcopius  (Cntb. 
1.  ii.c.  14.)  and  the  patient  reader  may  plunj^  into  the  dark  and  minute 
researches  of  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  lom.  tz.  p.  348-^96  ) 

38  Vartarum,  iv.  2.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  marlial  institution  are 
noticed  by  Cassiodorius  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  only  translated  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Gothic  king  into  the  lang'uage  of  Roman  eloquence. 

39  Cassiodorius,  who  quotes  Tacitus  to  the  £stians,  the  unlettered  sa- 
vages of  the  Baltic  (Var.  v.  2.)  describes  the  amber  for  which  their  shores 
have  e%'er  been  f:imous,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  the  sun,  and  pu. 
rified  and  wasted  by  the  waves.  When  that  singular  substance  is  analysed 
by  the  chemists,  it  yields  a  vegetable  oil  and  a  mineral  acid. 

40  Scanzia,  or  Thule>  is  described  by  Jomandes  (c.  3.  p.  6 10-— 613.)  and 
Procopius  (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  15.)  Neither  the  Goth  nor  the  Greek  had  visit, 
ed  the  country :  both  had  conversed  with  the  nati?es  in  their  exile  at  Ra- 
venna or  Constantinople. 

41  Sapherina$  peOes.  In  the  time  of  Jomandes,  they  inhabited  Suethans, 
the  proper  Sweden  ;  but  that  beautiful  race  of  animals  has  gradually  been 
driven  into  the easteili  parts  of  Siberia.  See  BufTon  (Hist.  Nat.  torn.  xiii. 
p.  309—^13.  quarto  edition)  ;  Pennant  (System  of  Quadrupeds,  vol.  i.  p. 
332-^28)  i  Gmelin  (Hist  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn,  xviii.  p.  257,  258) ;  aud 
Levdsque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  r.  p.  165, 166. 514, 515.) 
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winter  solstice  daring  an  equal  period  of  forty  days^^   chap. 
The  long  night  of  his  absence  or  death  was  the  mourn-  ^^-^'^* 
ful  season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messengers  ^^^"^^^^^ 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  mountain  tops,  descried  the 
first  rays  of  returning  light,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
plain  below  the  festival  of  bis  resurrection^\ 

The  life  of  Theodorie  represents  the  rare  and  meri*  His  defen- 
torioas  example  of  a  Barbarian^  who  sheathed  iiis^^^^^^"* 
sword  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  the  vigour  of  his  age. 
A  reign  of  three  and  thirty  years  was  consecrated  to 
the  duties  of  civil  government,  and  the  hostilities  in 
which  be  was  sometimes  involved,  were  speedily  ter- 
minated by  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  the  disci- 
pline of  bis  troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies,  and  even  by 
the  terror  of  his  name.  He  reduced,  under  a  strong 
and  regular  government,  the  unprofitable  countries  of 
Rbaeiia,  Noricom,  Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from  the 
source  of  the  Danube  and  the  territory  of  the  Bava- 
rians'*^, to  the  petty  kingdom  erected  by  the  6epid»  on 
the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  prudence  could  not  safely 
entrust  the  bulwark  of  Italy  to  such  feeble  and  turbu« 
lent  neigbboors  ;  and- his  justice  might  claim  the  lands 
which  tliey  oppressed,  either  as  a  part  of  his  kingdom^ 
or  as  the  inheritance  of  his  father.  The  greatness  of 
a  servant^  who. was  named  perfidious  because  be  was 
successful^  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius ;  and  a  war  was  kindled  on  the  Dacian 
frontier^  by  the  protection  which  the  Gothic  king^  in 

42  In  the  system  or  romance  of  M.  Bailly  (Letters  sur  les  Sciences  et 
sur  TAtlantide,  torn.  i.  p.  249—256.  torn.  ii.  p.  114—139.)  the  phcenix  of 
the  Edda,  and  the  annual  death  and  reviTal  of  Adonis  and  Osiris,  are  the 
allegorical  symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  the  sun  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. This  ingenious  writer  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  srreat  Buflbn :  nor 
is  it  easy  for  the  coldest  reason  to  withstand  the  magic  of  their  philosophy^ 

43  'AuTit  TtevxfTacK  »  ftf^/m  rmf  wf^rmy  in,  says  Procopius.  At  present 
a  rode  Manicheism  (generous  enough)  prevails  among  the  Samoyedes  in 
Greenland  and  in  Lapland  (Hist,  dea  Voyages,  torn,  xviii.  p.  508,  509.  torn. 
xix.  p.  105,  106.  527,  528);  yet,  according  to  Grotius,  Samojutsc  coelum 
atque  astra  adorant,  numina  haud  aliis  iniquiora  (de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  ir. 
p.  338.  folio  edition) :  a  sentence  which  Tacitus  would  not  have  disowned. 

44  See  the  Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  &c.  torn.  ix.  p.  255—273. 396—501. 
The  count  de  Boat  was  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Bavaria)  a  liberal 
curiosity  prompted  hi»  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and 
that  curiosity  was  the  ^rm  of  twelve  respectable  volumes. 

YOL.  V.  D 
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CHAP,  tbe  vieiflsitode  of  haman  aflairs,  liad  granted  to  one  of 
XXXIX.  iiig  descendants  of  Attila.  Sabinian^  a  general  illnstri- 
ous  by  his  own  and  father's  merit,  advanced  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  Romans ;  and  the  provisions  and  arms^ 
which  filled  a  long  train  of  wagons,  were  distriboted  to 
the  fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But,  in  the  fields 
of  Margus,  the  eastern  powers  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
ferior forces  of  the  Goths  and  Huns;  the  flower  and 
even  the  hope  of  the  Roman  armies  was  irretrievably 
destroyed :  and  such  was  the  temperance  with  which 
Theodoric  had  inspired  his  victorious  troops,  that  as 
their  leader  had  not  given  the  signal  of  pillage,  the  rich 
HitMTil  spoils  of  the  enemy  lay  untouched  at  their  feet**.  Ex- 
nienti  asperated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzantine  court  de- 
A.D/509.Bpatched  two  hundred  ships  and  eight  thousand  men  to 
plunder  the  sea  coast  of  Galabria  and  Apulia;  they 
' '  assaulted  the  ancient  city  of  Tarentum,  interrupted  tbe 
trade  and  agriculture  of  an  happy  country,  and  sailed 
back  to  the  Hellespont,  proud  of  their  piratical  victory 
over  a  people  whom  they  still  presumed  to  consider  as 
their  Roman  brethren**.  Their  retreat  was  possibly 
hastened  by  the  activity  of  Theodoric ;  Italy  was  eo- 
vered  by  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  light  vessels^%  which  he 
constructed  with  incredible  despatch  ;  and  his  firm 
moderation  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  solid  and  honour- 
able peace.  He  maintained  with  a  powerful  hand  the 
balance  of  the  West,  till  it  was  at  length  overthrown 
by  the  ambition  of  Glovis ;  and  although  unable  to  assist 
his  rash  and  unfortunate  kinsman  the  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, he  saved  tbe  remains  of  his  family  and  people^ 

45  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  in  Illyncum,  in  Jor- 
nandes  (c.  58.  p.  699.)  Knnodius  (p.  1607-^1610.)  Mftrcellinus  (in  Chron. 

.p.  44.  47,  48.)  and  Cassiodorius  (in  Cfaron.  and  Var.  iii.  23.  50.  iv.  13.  vii. 
4.  24.  viii.  9,  10, 11.  21.  ix.  8,  9) 

46  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing^  the  liberal  and  classic  style  of  Count 
Marcellious :  Romanus  comes  domesticoruoi,  et  Rustieus  cones  schola- 
riorum  cum  centum  armatis  navibus,  totidcmque  dromonibus,  octo  millia 
militum  armatorum  seciim  ferentibus,  ad  devastanda  Italix  littora  prooes- 
serunt^  et  usque  ad  Tarentum  antiquissiman  civitatem  aj^gressi  sunts  re- 
mensoque  mari  inhoncstam  victoriam  quam  piratico  ausu  Romani  ex  Ro- 
mania  rapuerunt.  Anastasio  Caesari  rcportarunt  (in  Chron.  p.  48 )  See 
Variar.  i.  16.  ii.38. 

47  See  tbe  royal  orders  and  instructions  (Var.  iv.  15.  v.  16— >20.)  The«e 
armed  boats  should  be  still  smaller  than  the  thousand  vessels  of  AgMaem* 
non  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
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and  dieeked  the  Fraiilt§  io  the  midst  of  their  victprions  chap. 
eareer,  I  am  not  deairoat  to  prolong  or  rqieat*^  this  J^^^^^ 
narrative  of  military  events,  the  least  interesting  of  the 
rdgo  of  Theodoric ;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that 
the  Alemanni  were  protected^%  that  an  inroad  of  the 
Borgundians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that  the  con* 
quest  of  Aries  and  Marseilles  opened  a  firee  communi- 
cation with  the  Visigoths,  who  revered  him  both  as 
their  national  protector,  and  as  the  guardian  of  his 
grandchild*  the  infant  son  of  Alaric.  Under  this  re- 
spectable character,  the  king  of  Italy  restored  the 
pn&tortan  praefecture  of  the  Gaols,  reformed  some 
abuses  in  the  civil  government  of  Spain,  and  accepted 
the  annual  tribute  and  apparent  submission  of  its  mi- 
litary governor,  who  wisely  refused  to  trust  his  person 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna'^  The  Gothic  sovereignty 
was  established  from  Sicily  to  the  Danube^  from  Sirmi* 
om  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  Greeks 
themaelves  have  acknowledged  that  Theodoric  reigned 
over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  western  empire". 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  civil  go« 
£xed  for  ages  the  transient  happiness  of  Italy ;  and  of  Ttli^^ 
the  first  of  nations,  a  new  people  of  free  subjects  and  according 
enlightened  soldiers,  might  have  gradually  arisen  from^^^^"^ 
the  mntual  emulation  of  their  respective  virtoes.    Bnt 
the  sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  seconding  such  a  re* 
volotion,  was  not  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric; 
he  wanted  either  the  genius  or  the  opportunities  of  a 
legislator^*;  aqd  while  he  indulged  the  Goths  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rude  liberty,  he  servilely  copied  the  in- 
stitutions, and  even  the  abuses^  of  the  political  system 

48  Vol.  IV.  p.  434-^9. 

49  Ennodius  (p.  1610.)  and  Cassiodoriui,  in  the  royal  name  (Var.  ii.  41.) 
record  hia  salutary  protection  of  the  Alemanni. 

50  The  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with  some 
perplexity  in  Cassiodoritis  (Var.  iii.  32.  38.  41-  43,  44.  ▼.  39).  Jornandee 
(c  58.  p.  698, 699.)  and  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  13).  I  will  neither  hear 
nor  reconcile  the  long  and  contradictory  arguments  of  the  Ahb6  Oubos  and 
the  Count  de  Buat*  about  the  wars  of  Burgundy. 

51  Tbeophanes,  p.  113. 

52  Procopias  affirms  that  no  laws  whatsoerer  were  promulgated  by  Tb«- 
odorie  and  the  sooeeeding  k'mg#  of  Italy  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  6).  He  must  mean 
in  the  Gothic  language.  A  Mtin  edict  of  Theodoric  is  still  extant^  in  on« 
hundred  and  fifty -four  articles, 
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OHAP.  whieh  had  been  framed  by  Gonstantine  and  his  sacces* 
XXXIX.  g^^g^  From  a  tender;  regard  to  the  expiring  prejudices 
of  Rome^  the  Barbarian  declined  the  name,  the  pnrple^ 
and  the  diadem  of  the  emperors ;  bat  he  assumed,  an- 
der  the  hereditary  title  of  king,  the  whole  sabstance 
and  plenitude  of  imperial  prerogative^^.  His  addresses 
to  the  eastern  throne  were  respectful  and  an^bignoas  ; 
he  celebrated  in  pompous  style  the  harmony  of  the  two 
republics,  applauded  his  own  government  as  the  per- 
fect similitade  of  a  sole  and  undivided  empire,  andL 
claimed  above  the  kings  of  the  earth  the  same  pre- 
eminence which  he  modestly  allowed  to  the  person  or 
rank  of  Anastasius.  The  alliance  of  the  East  and 
West  was  annually  declared  by  the  unanimous  choice 
of  two  consuls :  but  it  should  seem,  that  the  Italian 
candidate  who  was  named  by  Theodoric,  accepted  a 
formal  confirmation  from  the  sovereign  of  Constantino- 
ple'^. The  Grothic  palace  of  Ravenna  reflected  the 
image  of  the  court  of  Theodosius  or  Yalentinian.  The 
prsBtorian  prefect,  the  prsefect  of  Aome,  the  quaestor^ 
the  master  of  the  offices,  with  the  public  and  patrimo- 
nial treasures,  whose  functions  are  painted  in  gaudy 
colours  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodorius,  still  continued 
to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state.  And  the  subordinate 
care  of  justice  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to  seven 
consulars,  three  correctors,  and  five  presidents,  who 
governed  the  fifteen  regions  of  Italy,  according  to 
the  principles  and  even  the  forms  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence".   Tlie  violence  of  the  conquerors  was  abated 

53  The  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  his  coins  :  his  modest  suc- 
cessors were  satisfied  with  adding  their  ownnnme  to  the  head  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor  (Muratori  Antiquilat.  Italiae  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  ii.  dissert,  zxrii. 
p.  577 — 579,    Giannone  Istorla  Civile  di  Napoli»  torn.  i.  p.  166). 

54  The  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy  are  represented  by 
Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  1.  ii.  1,  2,  3.  vi.  1.)  and  Procooius  (Goth.  ).  ii.  c.  6. 
1.  iii.  c.  31.)  who  celebrate  tiie  friendship  of  Anastas^us  and  Theodoric :  but 
the  figurative  style  of  compliment  was  interpreted  in  a  very  different  sense 
at  Constantinople  and  Ravenna. 

55  To  the  xvii  provinces  of  the  Notitia,  Paul  Wamefrid  the  deacon 
(De  Reb.  Longobard.  1.  ii.  c.  1']-— 22.)  has  subjoined  an  xviiith,  Uie  Ape- 
nine  (Muratori  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  p.  431—433).  But  of 
these  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  possessed  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  two 
Bhxtias»  as  well  a«  the  Cottian  Alps»  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  to  a 
military  government.  The  state  of  the  four  provinces  that  now  form  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  is  laboured  by  Giannone  (torn.  i.  p.  172.  178.)  with 
patriotic  diligence. 
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or  eladed  by  the  slow  artifice  of  jadieial  proceedings ;  chap. 
the  civil  administration,  with  its  honours  and  emolu-  ^^^'^' 
mentSy  was  confined  to  the  Italians ;  and  the  people ' 
still  preserved  their  dress  and  language,  their  laws 
and  customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two-thirds 
of  their  landed  property.  It  had  been  the  object  of 
Augustus  to  conceal  the  introduction  of  monarchy ;  it 
was  ihe  policy  of  Theodoric  to  disguise  the  reign  of 
a  Barbarian'^.  If  his  subjects  were  sometimes  awaken- 
ed  from  this  pleasing  vision  of  a  Roman  government^ 
they  derived  more  substantial  comfort  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had  peuetration  to  discern, 
and  firmness  to  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public  interest. 
Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he  possessed,  and 
the  talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.  Liberius  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  praetorian  prefect  for  his  un- 
shaken fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer. 
The  ministers  of  Theodoric,  Gassiodorius'^  and  Boe- 
thios,  have  reflected  on  his  reign  the  lustre  of  their 
genius  and  learning.  More  prudent  or  more  fortunate 
than  his  colleague,  Gassiodorius  preserved  his  own 
esteem  without  forfeiting  the  royal  favour ;  and  after 
pasMBg  thirty  years  in  the  honours  of  the  world,  he 
was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout 
and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace. 

As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  interest  prosperity 
and  duty  of  the  Gothic  king  to  cultivate  the  afl^ectionsof  Rome. 
of  the  senate'^  and  people.  The  nobles  of  Rome  were 


56  See  the  Gothic  history  of  Procopius  (I.  i.  c.  1. 1,  ii.  c.  6.)  the  Epislles 
of  Gassiodorius  (passim,  but  especially  the  fifth  and  sixth  books,  which 
contain  the  ffrmula,  or  patents  of  offices),  and  the  Civil  History  of  Gian- 
none  (torn.  1. 1.  ii^  iii.)  The  Gothic  counts,  which  he  places  in  every  Ita- 
lian city,  are  annihilated,  however,  by  Maffei  (Verona  lUustrata,  p.  i.  1.  viii. 
p.  227} ;  for  those  of  Syracuse  and  Naples  ( Var.  vi.  22,  23.)  Were  special 
and  temporary  commissions. 

57  Two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Gassiodorius,  the  father  (Var.  i.  24. 40.) 
and  the  son  (iz.  24,  25.)  were  successively  employed  in  the  administration 
of  Theodoric.  The  son  was  born  in  the  year  479 :  his  various  epistles  as 
qa2stor»  master  of  the  offices,  and  prxtorian  prxfect,  expend  from  509  to 
539,  and  be  lived  as  a  monk  about  thirty  years  (Tiraboschi  Storia  della 
Letteratura  Italiana,  tom.  iii.  p.  7—24.  Fabricius,  Blbliot.  Lat.  Med.  JEvi, 
torn.  L  p.  3Sir,  358.  edit.  Mansi.) 

58  See  his  regard  for  the  senate  in  Gochlceus  (Yit  Theod.  viii.  p.  72— 
80.) 
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CHAP,  flattered  by  sonorous  epithets*  &di1  formal  profMmons 
J^^^l^  of  respect^  which  had  been  more  justly  applied  to  the 
merit  and  authority  of  their  aoeestors.  The  people 
enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the  three  bleisings  of 
a  capital,  order,  plenty,  and  public  amusements.  'A 
visible  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  be  found  evea 
in  the  measure  of  liberality^*;  yei  Apulia,  Calabria^ 
and  Sicily,  poured  their  tribute  of  corn  into  the  gra« 
naries  of  Rome;  an  allowance  of  bread  and  meat  was 
distributed  to  the  indigent  citizens ;  and  every  office 
'  was  deemed  honourable  which  was  consecrated  to  the 

care  of  their  health  and  happiness.  The  public  games^ 
such  as  a  Greek  ambassador  might  politely  applaud> 
exhibited  a  faint  and  feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  CiBsars :  yet  the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  the 
pantomime  arts,  had  not  totally  sunk  in  oblivion ;  the 
wild  beasts  of  Africa  still  exercised  in  the  amphithe- 
atre the  courage  and  dexterity  of  the  hunters;  and  the 
indulgent  Goth  either  patiently  tolerated  or  gently 
restrained  the  blue  and  green  factions*  whose  contests 
so  often  filled  the  circus  with  clamour,  and  even 
Visitor  ^*^**  blood***-  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  peaceful 
Theodo-  reigu,  Theodoric  visited  the  old  capital  of  the  world  f 
tSo  ^'  ^  ^^^  senate  and  people  advanced  in  solemn  processioa 
to  salute  a  second  Trajan,  a  new  Yalentinian;  and  he 
nobly  supported  that  character  by  the  assurance  of  a 
just  and  legal  government^V  iQ  &  discourse  which  he 
was  not  afraid  to  pronounce  in  public,  and  to  inscribe 
on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Rome,  in  this  august  ceremony, 
shot  a  last  ray  of  declining  glory ;  and  a  saint,  the 
spectator  of  this  pompous  scene,  could  only  hope  in 
his  pious  fancy,  that  it  was  excelled  by  the  celestial 
splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem*^    During  a  resi- 

59  Ko  more  than  120,000  iMda,  or  four  tbousaad  quarters  (Anonym. 
Valesian.  p.  721.  and  Var.  i.  35.  vl,  18.  xi.  5,  39). 

60  See  hit  regard  and  indulgence  for  the  sp^tacles  of  the  circuit  the 
amphitheatrr,  and  the  theatre,  in  the  Chronicle  and  Epistles  of  Cassiodo- 
rius  (Var.  i.  20. 27.  30,  31.  32.  iii.  51.  it,  51.  illustrated  b/the  xivth  Anno- 
tation of  Mascou's  History),  who  has  contrived  to  sprinkle  the  subject  with 
ostentatious,  though  agreeabloi  learning. 

61  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721.  Marius  Aventioensis  in  Chron.  In  the  scale 
pf  public  and  personal  merit,  the  Gothic  conqueror  is  at  least  a»i&uch  aUve 
Valentinian,  as  be  may  seem  infirior*  to  Trajan. 

62  Vit,  Fulgentil  in  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  500,  Ko.  10. 
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dMce  of  dix  months,  the  fame,  the  person,  and  the  chap. 
cmirteous  demeanour  of  the  Gothic  king  excited  the  ,^^^^1^1^ 
admiration  of  the  Romans,  and  he  contemplated,  with 
equal  enriosity  and  surprise,  the  monuments  that  re- 
maineil  of  their  ancient  greatness.  He  imprinted  the 
footsteps  of  a  conqueror  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and 
frankly  confessed  that  each  day  he  viewed  with  fresh 
wonder  the  forum  of  Trajan  and  his  lofty  column. 
The  theatre  of  Pompey  appeared,  even  in  its  decay, 
as  a  huge  mountain  artificially  hollowed  and  polished, 
and  adorned  by  human  industry ;  and  he  vaguely  com- 
puted, that  a  river  of  gold  must  have  been  drained  to 
ereet  the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Titus^'.  From  the 
mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a  pure  and  copious 
stream  was  diiAiBed  into  every  part  of  the  city ;  among 
these  the  Claodian  water,  which  arose  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-eight  miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  was  con- 
veyed along  a  gentle  though  constant  declivity  of  so- 
lid arches,  till  it  descended  on  the  summit  of  the 
Aventine  hill.  The  long  and  spacious  vaults  which 
bad  been  contructed  for  the  purpose  of  common  sew- 
ers, subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries,  in  their  pristine 
strength ;  and  the  subterraneous  channels  have  been 
preferred  to  all  the  visible  wonders  of  Kome^^  The 
Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of  an- 
tiquity, were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the 
nation  whoni  they  had  subdued^'.  The  royal  edicts 
were  framed  to  prevent  the  abuses,  the  neglect,  or  the 
depredations  of  the  citizens  themselves ;  and  a  pro- 
fessed  architect,  the  annual  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold^  twenty-five  thousand  tiles,  and  the  receipt  of 

d3  Cassiodoriui  deicribet  in  his  pompous  style  the  forum  of  Trajan 
(Yap.  vii.  6),  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  (ir.  51),  and  the  amphitheatre  of 
Titus  (t.  43} ;  and  his  descriptions  are  not  unworthy  of  the  reader's  peru- 
sal. According'  to  the  modern  prices,  the  Abb^  Rarthelemy  computes  that 
the  brick-work  and  masonry  of  the  Coliseum  would  now  cost  twenty  mil- 
lions of  French  tivres  (Mem.  de  I' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii. 
p.  5BS,  586.)    Bbow  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous  fabric  ! 

64  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloacx,  see  Strabo  (I.  ▼.  p.  360),  Fltny  (Hist. 
Nat  xxxvi.  34),  Cassiodortus  (Var.  iii.  30,  31.  vi.  6.)  Procopius  (Goth.  1. 
i-  c.  19),  and  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,  p.  514—523.)  How  such  works  could 
beesiicuted  by  ft  king  of  Rome,  is  yet  a  problem. 

€5  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodorius 
(Var.  i.  21. 25.  iL  34.  it.  30.  Tii.  6. 13. 15),  and  the  Valesian  Fragment  (p. 
721.) 
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customs  from  the  Lucrine  port^  were  assigned  for  the 
ordinary  repairs  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices.  A 
similar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues  of  metal  or 
marMe  of  men  or  animals.  The  spirit  of  the  horses^ 
which  have  f;iven  a  modern  name  to  the  Q^nirinal,  was 
applauded  by  the  Barbarians^^ ;  the  brazen  elephants 
of  the  Via  sacra  were  diligently  restored*' ;  the  fa- 
mous  heifer  of  Myron  deceived  the  cattle,  as  they  were 
driven  through  the  forum  of  Peace*' ;  and  an  officer 
was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art,  which  Theo- 
doric  considered  asthenoblestornamentof  his  kingdom. 
After  the  example  of  the  last  emperors,  Theodorid 
preferred  the  residence  of  Ravenna,  where  he  cnltU 
vated  an  orchard  with  his  own  faands*^.  As  often  as 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom  was  threatened  (for  it  was 
never  invaded)  by  the  Barbarians,  he  removed  his 
court  to  Verona'^  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  the 
image,  of  his  palace,  still  extant,  on  a  coin,  represents 
the  oldest  and  most  authentic  model  of  Gothic  archU 
tectnre.  These  two  capitals,  as  well  as  Pavia,  Spa- 
leto,  Naples,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  cities,  acquired 
under  his  reign  the  useful  or  splendid  decorations  of 
churches,  aqueducts,  baths,  porticoes,  and  palaces^f. 
But  the  happiness  of  the  subject  was  more  truly  con- 
spicuous in  the  busy  scene  of  labour  and  luxury,  in  the 
rapid  increase  and  bold  enjoyment  of  national  wealth. 


66  Var.  vii.  15.  1  hese  horaet  of  Monte-CavaUo  had  been  transported 
from  Alexandria  to  the  baths  of  Conatantine  (Nurdini,  p.  188.)  Their 
sculpture  is  disdained  by  the  Abb^  Dubns  (lieflexions  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur 
la  Peinture,  torn.  i.  section  S9),  and  admired  by  Winckelman  (Hist,  de 
TArt,  torn.  ii.  p.  159.) 

67  Var.  x.  10.  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triumphal  car 
(Cuper  de  Elcphantis,  ii.  10.) 

68  Procopius  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  21.)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron's  cow, 
which  is  celebrated  by  ilie  fAsc  wit  of  thirty-six  Greek  epigrams  (Antho* 
log.  1.  iv.  p.  302 — ^306.  edit  Hen.  Steph.  Auson.  Epigram.  I.  Iviii.  Ixvlii.) 

69  See  an  epigram  of  Ennodius  (ii.  3.  p.  1893, 1894.)  on  this  garden  and 
the  royal  gardener. 

70  His  affection  for  that  city  is  prored  by  the  epithet  of  "Verona  tua,** 
and  the  legend  of  the  hero ;  under  the  barbarous  name  of  Deitrich  of  Bern 
{Permgsciold  ad  Cochlcctim,  p.  240),  Maffei  traces  him  with  knowledge 
and  pleasure  in  his  native  country  (1.  iz.  p.  230 — 236.) 

71  See  Maffei,  Verona  lllustrata.  Part  i.  p.  231,  232.  308,  8cc.  He  im- 
putes Gothic  arrhitecture,  like  the  corruption  of  language,  writing,  &c. 
not  to  the  Barbarians*  but  to  the  Iiatians  themseWes.  Compare  his  senti- 
ments vith  those  of  Tiraboschi  (torn.  iii.  p.  61.) 
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Fron  the  shades  of  Tibur  and  Pneneste,  the  Roman  S^^t- 
senators  still  retired  in  the  winter  season  to  the  warm^^^^,,.^^^ 
son,  and  salabrioos  springs  of  Bai» ;  and  their  villas^ 
which  advanced  on  solid  moles  into  the  bay  of  Naples, 
commanded  the  varions  prospect  of  the  sky^  the  earth, 
and  the  water.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  a 
new  Campania  was  formed  in  the  fair  and  fruitful  pro- 
vince of  Istria,  which  communicated  with  the  palace 
of  Ravenna  by  an  easy  navigation  of  one  hundred 
miles.  The  rich  productions  of  Lucania  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces  were  exchanged  at  the  Marciliaii  foun- 
tain, in  a  populous  fair  annually  dedicated  to  trade/ 
intemperance,  and  superstition.  In  the  solitude  of 
Gomum,  which  had  once  been  animated  by  the  mild 
genius  of  Pliny,  a  transparent  basin  above  sixty  miles 
in  length  still  reflected  the  rural  seats  which  encom* 
passed  the  margin  of  the  Larian  lake;  and  the  gradual 
ascent  of  the  hills  was  covered  by  a  triple  plantation 
of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chesnut  trees^^  Agricul- 
ture revived  under  the  shadow  of  peace,  and  the  num- 
ber of  husbandmen  was  muUiplied  by  the  redemption 
of  captives^^*  The  iron  mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold 
mine  in  Bruttium,  were  carefully  explored,  and  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  as  well  as  those  of  Spoletto,  were 
drained  and  cultivated  by  private  undertakers,  whose 
distant  reward  must  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the 
public  prosperity^^  Whenever  the  seasons  were  less 
propitious,  the  doubtful  precautions  of  forming  maga- 
zines of  corn,  fixing  the  price,  and  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation, attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of  the  state  j 
but  such  was  the  extraordinary  plenty  which  an  indus- 

72  The  vilbs,  climate^  and  landskip  of  Baiac  (Var.  ix.  6.  See  Cluvcr, 
ItsiU  Antiq.  1.  iv.  c  2.  p.  1119.  &c.),  l«tria  (Var.  xii.  22-  26),  and  Comum 
(Var.  xj.  14.  compare  with  Pliny'e  two  viUas,  ix.  7),  are  agreeably  painted 
in  the  Epistles  of  Gassiodorius. 

73  In  Lt^ria  numerosa  ag^ricolanim  progenies  (Ennodius,  p.  1678, 1679^ 
1680.)  Si.  Epipfaanios  of  Pavia  redeemed  by  prayer  or  ransom  6000  cap- 
tires  from  the  Burgundians  of  Lyons  and  Savoy.  Such  deeds  are  the  best 
of  miracles. 

74  The  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (see  Anonym.  Vaks.  p.  721. 
and  Gassiodorius,  in  Chron.)  may  be  distincily  traced  under  the  followmp 
heads:  iron  mine  (Var.  iii.  23)}  gold  mine  (ix.  3);  Pompline  marshes  (h. 
32,  33) ;  Spoletto  (ii.  21) ;  com  (i.  34  x.  27,  28.  xi.  11,  12)  >  trade  (vi.  7. 9- 
23) ;  fair  of  Leticothoe  or  St.  Cyprian  in  Lucania  (viii.  33) ;  plenty  (x«i  4)  i 
the  ciifsu*,  er  public  poit  (i.  29.  ii.  31.  iv.  47.  t.  5.  ▼».  6.  rll  33)  j  >h«  Flft- 

"  ■way(xil.l8.)  _ 
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CHAP,  trious  people  produced  from  a  grateful  soil,  that  a  gal- 
XXXIX.  j^^  ^f  ^j^^  ^^g  sometimes  sold  in  Italy  for  less  than 


three  farthings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  about  five 
shillings  and  sixpehce^^  A  country  possessed  of  so 
many  valuable  objects  of. exchange,  soon  attracted  the 
merchants  of  the  world,  whose  beneficial  traffic  was 
encouraged  and  protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  Theo- 
doric.  The  free  intercourse  of  the  provinces  by  land 
and  water  was  restored  and  extended ;  the  city  gates 
were  never  shut  either  by  day  or  by  night;  and  the 
common  saying,  that  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  safely 
left  in  the  fields,  was  expressive  of  the  conscious  secu- 
rity of  the  inhabitants^^. 
Theodoric  A  difference  of  religion  is  always  pernicious  and  often 
an  Arun.  ^^^^^  ^^  jj^^  harmony  of  the  prince  and  people ;  the  Go- 
thic conqueror  bad  been  educated  in  the  profession  of 
Arianism,  and  Italy  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Ni- 
cene  faith.  But  the  persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  not  in- 
fected by  zeal,  and  he  piously  adhered  to  the  heresy  of 
his  fathers,  without  condescending  to  balance  the  subtile 
arguments  of  theological  metaphysics.  Satisfied  with 
the  private  toleration  of  his  Arian  sectaries,  he  justly 
conceived  himself  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  public  wor- 
ship, and  his  external  reverence  for  a  superstition  which 
he  despised,  may  have  nourished  in  his  mind  the  salo- 
HUtolew-tary  indifference  of  a  statesman  or  philosopher.  The 
Catholicsf  Catholics  of  his  dominions  acknowledged,  perhaps  with 
reluctance,  the  peace  of  the  church;  their  clergy,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  were  honoura- 
bly entertained  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric;  he  esteem- 
ed the  living  sanctity  of  Caesarius^^  and  Epiphanius^% 
the  orthodox  bishops  of  Aries  and  Pavia;  and  presented 

75  LX  modii  tritict  in  soHdum  ipsiut  tempore  fuerunt,  ct  vinum  xxx 
anaphoras  in  solidum  (Pra£:ment.  Vales.)  Corn  was  dtntributed  from  tte 
granaries  at  xvor  xxv  modii  for  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the  price  was  still 
moderate. 

76  See  the  life  of  St.  Czsarius  in  Baronius  (A.  D.  508,  No.  12,  13»  14.) 
The  kin^  presented  him  with  300  gold  solidi)  and  a  discus  of  silver  of  the 
weight  of  sixty  pounds. 

77  Bnnodius  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphanii,  in  Sirmond  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  1672—1690. 
Theodoric  bestowed  some  important  favours  on  this  bishop,  whom  he  used 
as  a  counsellor  in  peace  and  war. 

78  Devotissimus  ac  si  CathoUcus  (Anonym.  y.ile9.  p.  730) ;  yet  his  of- 
fering was  no  more  than  t%vo  silFcr  candlesticks  fcerottrataj  of  the  weight 
of  seventy  pounds,  far  inferior  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Constantinople  and 
Fnuice  ( AnaatasiuB  in  Vit.  Pont  ix^  Hormisda,  p.  34.  edit.  Paris.) 
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a  decent  offering  on  the  tomb  of  St  Peter^  witboat  any  chap. 
scrupulous  inquiry  into  the  creed  of  the  apostle^^.  His  ^^^^^ 
favourite  Gotlis,  and  even  his  mother,  were  permitted '''^'^'^^^*' 
to  retain. or  embrace  the  Athanasian  faith^  and  his  long 
reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of  an  Italian  Cath- 
olic^ who,  either  from  choice  or  compulsion^  had  de- 
viated into  the  religion  of  the  conqueror^^.  Tiie  peo« 
pie,  and  the  Barbarians  tliemselves,  ivere  edified  by 
the  pomp  and  order  of  religious  worship ;  the  magis- 
trates were  instructed  to  defend  the  just  immunities  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  possessions;  the  bishops 
held  their  synods,''the  metropolitans  exercised  their 
jurisdiction^  and  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  were  main- 
tained or  moderated  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ko- 
man  jurisprudence.  With  the  protection,  Theodoric 
assumed  the  legal  supremacy,  of  the  church ;  and  his 
firm  administration  restored  or  extended  some  useful 
prerogatives  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble 
emperors  of  the  West.  He.  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  Roman  pontiff^  to  whom 
the  venerable  name  of  Pope  was  now  appropriated. 
The  peace  or  the  revolt  of  Italy  might  depend  on  the 
character  of  a  wealthy  and  popular  bishop,  who  claim* 
ed  such  ample  dominion  both  in  heaven  and  earth ; 
who  had  been  declared  in  a  numerous  s^nod  to  ba 
pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt  from  all  judgment^\ 
When  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  disputed  by  Sym- 
machus  and  Laurence,  they  appeared  at  his  summons 
before  the  tribunal  of  an  Arian  monarch,  and  he  con- 
firmed the  election  of  the  most  worthy  or  the  most  ob- 
sequious candidate.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  in  a  moment 
of  jealousy  and  resentment,  he  prevented  the  choice  c^ 

79  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  (Ennodias,  p.  1612.  Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  719.  Procop.  Goth.  I  i.  c.  1.  K  ii.  c.  6  )  may  be  studied  in  the 
Kpjstlea  of  Cassiodorius,  under  the  foUouring'  heads ;  bithopt  (Yar.  i.  9.  viii. 
15.  24w  xi.  23)  ;  immunitie$  (i.  26.  ii.  29,  30)  ;  church  iands  (iv.  17.  20)  ;  tone- 
tnariet  (ii.  11.  iii.  47);  church  plate  (rii.  20);  ditdpUne  (iv.  44);  which 
prore  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  head  of  tlie  church  as  well  as  of  the 
state. 

80  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  Catholic  deacon  who 
turned  Arian  (Theodor.  Lector,  No.  17).  Why  is  Theodoric  sumamed 
,%feT?  From  Vafir?  (Vales^  ad  loc.)  A  light  conjecture. 

81  Ennodius,  p.  1621,  1622. 1636.  1638.  His  UbeU  was  approved  and 
legifttered  (synodaliter)  by  a  Koman  counciU  Baronius,  A.  D.  503,  No^  6. 
FriOiciscus  Pagt  in  Breviar.  Pont.  Rom.  torn.  i.  p.  242). 
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CHAP,  the  Romans^  by  nomiQating  a  pope  in  the  {lalace  of 
xxxix.  JUvenna.  The  danger  and  farious  contests  of  a  schisin 
^"^""^^^^^  were  mildly  restrained^  and  the  last  decree  of  the  se- 
nate  was  enaeted  to  extinguish^  if  it  were  possible, 
the  scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elections'*. 
Vices  of  I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate 
?mmen(.  condition  of  Italy ;  but  our  fancy  must  not  hastily 
conceive  that  the  golden  age  of  the  poeis^  a  race  of 
pen  without  vice  or  misery^  was  realised  under  the 
Gothic  conquest.  The  fair  prospect  was  sometimes 
overcast  with  clouds  ;  the  wisdom  of  Theodoric  might 
be  deceived^  his  power  might  be  resisted,  and  the  de- 
clining age  of  the  monarch  was  sullied  with  popular 
hatred  and  patrician  blood.  In  the  first  insolence  of 
victory,  he  had  been  tempted  to  deprive  the  whole 
party  of  Odoacer  of  the  civil  and  even  the  natural 
rights  of  society^^;  a  tax  unseasonably  imposed  after 
the  calamities  of  war,  would  have  crushed  the  rising 
agriculture  of  Liguria;  -a  rigid  pre-emption  of  corn, 
which  was  intended  for  the  pulilic  relief,  must  have 
aggravated  tlie  distress  of  Campania.  These  danger- 
ous projects  were  defeated  by  the  virtue  and  eloquence 
of  Epiphanius  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the  presence  of 
Theodoric  himself,  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  people^^:  but  if  the  royal  ear  was  open  to  the  voice 
of  truth,  a  saint  and  a  philosopher  are  not  always  to 
be  found  at  the  ear  of  kings.  The  privileges  of  rank, 
or  office,  or  favour,  were  too  frequently  abused  by 
Italian  fraud  and  Gothic  violence,  and  the  avarice  of 
the  king's  nephew  was  publicly  exposeil,  at  first  by 
the  usurpation,  and  afterwards  by  the  restitution  of 
the  estates  which  he  had  unjustly  extorted  from  his 

82  See  Cassiodorius  (Var.  viii.  15.  ix.  15,  16),  Anast^siuf  (in  ^yroroa. 
4Bho,  p.  31),  and  the  xviith  Annotation  ot  Mascoit.  Baroniiis,  Pagi»  and 
ID091  of  the  Catholic  doctors,  confess,  with  an  angry  growl»  this  Gothic 
usurpation.' 

83  He  disabled  them— a  licentia  testandi;  and  all  Italy  mourned— lamen- 
tahili  justitio.  I  wish  to  'believe  that  these  penalties  were  enacted  against 
the  rebels,  who  had  Tiolated  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  the  testimony  of 
^nnodius  (p.  1675—1678.)  is  the  more  weighty,  as  he  lived  and  died  under 
^e  reign  of  Theodoric. 

84  Ennodius,  (n  Vit.  Epiphan.p.  1689, 1690.  Boethius  de  Consolatione 
Fhilosophix,  I.  i.  pros.  iv.  p.  45,  46, 47.  Respect,  but  weigh  the  passions 
of  the  saint  and  the  senator ;  and  fortify  or  alleviate  their  complaintf  by 
tl^e  yarious  bints  of  Cassiodorius  (il  8.  i?.  S6.  riii.  5). 
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Totean  neighbours.  Two  hnndred  thousand  Barba-  chap. 
riaDS,  formidable  even  to  their  master^  were  seated  in  ^f^^ 
the  heart  of  Italy;  they  indigoantly  supported. ^be  re- 
straintfl  of  peace  and  discipline;  the  disorders  of  their 
march  were  always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated  ; 
and  where  it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  bel 
prudent  to  dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their  native  fierce^ 
nesa.  When  the  indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remit- 
ted  two-thirds  of  the  Ligurian  tribute,  be  condesecmd- 
ed  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to 
lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable  burdens  which  he 
imposed  on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence^'.  These 
ungrateful  subjects  could  never  be  cordially  reconciled 
to  the  origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  virtues  of  the 
Gothic  conqueror;  past  calamities  were  forgotten, 
and  the  sense  or  suspicion  of  injuries  was  rendered 
atiU  more  exquisite  by  the  present  felicity  of  the 
times. 

Even  the  religious  toleration  which  Theodoric  had^^'^P^* 
the  glory  of  introducing  into  the  Christian  world,  waapersec^e 
painful  and  offensive  to  the  Orthodox  zeal  of  the  Ita-  the  Catho- 
liana.  They  respected  the  armed  heresy  of  the  Gotlis;^**^** 
but  their  pious  rage  was  safely  pqinted  against  the  rich 
ani'  defenceless  Jews>  who  had  formed  their  establish- 
menta  at  Naples,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa, 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
laws^*  Their  persons  were  insulted^  their  effects  were 
pillaged,   and  their  synagogues  wiere  burnt  by  the 
mad  populace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  inflamed,  as  it 
should  seem,  by  the  most  frivolous  or  extravagant 
pretences.      The  government^  which   couki   neglect, 
would  have  deserved,  such  an  outrage.     A  legal  in- 
quiry was  instantly  directed ;  and  as  the  authors  of 
the  tnmolt  had  escaped  in  the  crowd,  the  whole  com- 
manity  was  condemned  to  repair  the  damage  9  and  the 
obstinate  bigots  who  refused  their  contributions,  were 
whipped  through  the  streets  by  the  hand  of  the  ex- 

85  Immanium  ezpensarum  pondus  .  .  .  pro  ipsonim  salute,  &c.  yet 
theM  ue  no  jnore  tlian  words, 

**  86  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples  (Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  8)»  at 
Genoa  (Yar.  ii.  38.iT.  33),  MUan  (v.  37),  Rome  (ir.  43).  See  likewise 
9a8iiag«»  Hut.  des  Juifs,  torn.  riii.  c.  7,  p.  !^54.. 
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CHAP,  ectttioder.  This  Bimple  act  of  justice  exasperated  the 
XXXIX.  discontent  of  the  Catholics,  who  applauded  the  merit 
""^""^^^^  and  patience  of  these  holy  confessors ;  three  bondred 
pulpits  deplored  the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  if 
the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Verona  was  demolbhed 
by  the  commiind  of  Theodoric,  it  is  probable  that 
some  miracle  hostile  to  his  name  and  dignity  had  beea 
performed  on  that  sacred  theatre.  At  the  close  of  a 
glorious  life,  the  king  of  Italy  discovered  that  he  had 
excited  the  hatred  of  a  people  whose  happiness  he  bad 
so  assiduously  laboured  to  promote ;  and  his  mind  was 
soured  by  indignation,  jealousy,  and  the  bitterness  of 
unrequited  love.  The  Gothic  conqueror  condescended 
to  disarm  the  unwarlike  natives  of  Italy,  interdicting 
all  weapons  of  offence,  and  excepting  only  a  small 
knife  for  domestic  use.  The  deliverer  of  Rome  waa 
accused  of  conspiring  with  the  vilest  informers  against 
the  lives  .of  senators  whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret 
and  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Byzantine 
court^^  After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  diadem 
liad  been  placed  on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man ;  but 
the  powers  of  government  were  assumed  by  his  ne- 
phew Justinian,  who  already  meditated  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa.  A 
rigorous  law  which  was  published  at  Constantinople, 
to  reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  church,  awakened  the  just  resent- 
ment of  Theodoric,  who  claimed  for  his  distressed 
brethren  of  the  East,  the  same  indulgence  which  he  had 
so  long  granted  to  the  Catholics  of  his  dominions.  At 
his  stern  command,  the  Roman  pontiff,  with  four  illus- 
trious senators,  embarked  on  an  embassy,  of  which  he 
must  have  alike  dreaded  the  failure  or  the  success.  The 
singular  veneration  shewn  to  the  first  pope  who  had 
visited  Constantinople  was  punished  as  a  crime  by 
his  jealous  monarch  ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal 
of  the  Byzantine  court  might  excuse  an  equal,  and 
would  provoke  a  larger,  measure  of  retaliation;  and  a 

87  Rex  avidus  communis  exitii,  8^,  (Boethius,  1.  i.  p,  59) :  i ex  dolum 
Romftnis  tendebat  (Anonym.  Yalea.  p.  723).  These  are  hard  words  : 
they  speak  the  passlous  of  the  Italians,  and  those  (I  fear)  of  Theodoric 
himself. 
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mandate  was  prepared  ia  Italy  to  prohibit^  after  a  stat-   chap. 
ed  day,  the  exereise  of  the  Gatholie  worship.    By  the  ^^^*^- 
bigotry  of  his  sabjects  and  enemies^  the  most  tolerant^ 
of  princes  was  driven  to  the  brink  of  persecution  ;  and 
the  life  of  Theoflorie  was  too  long,  since  he  lived  to 
condemn  the  virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus^^ 

The  senator  Boethius'^  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  charac-' 
whom  Cato  or  TuUy  could  have  acknowledged  for^^^^'^*^'^ 
their  countryman.    As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited  honours  of 
the  patrimony  and  honours  of  the  Anician  family,  a^*^*^^^*^"*"- 
name  ambitiously  assumed  by  the  kings  and  emperors 
of  the  a:^e;  and  the  appellation  of  Manlius  asserted 
his  genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  a  race  of  consols  * 
and  dictators,  who  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from  the 
Capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  discipline  of 
the  republic.     In  the  youth  of  Boethius,  the  studies  of 
Rome  were  not  totally  abandoned ;  a  Yirgil^^  is  now 
extant,  corrected  by  the  hand  of  a  consul ;  and  the 
professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  jurisprudence, 
were  maintained  in  their  privileges  and  pensions,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Goths.     But  the  erudition  of  the 
liatin  language  was  insufficient  to  satiate  his  ardent 
cnriosity;    and  Boethius  is  said  to  have   employed 
eighteen  laborious  years  in  the  schools  of  Athens^'^ 
which  were  supported  by  the  zeal,  the  learning,  and 
the  diligence  of  Proclus  and  his  disciples.    The  rea- 

8B  I  hare  laboured  to  extaact  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark,  con- 
cise, and  various  hints  of  the  Valesian  fragment  (p.  722, 723,  724),  Theo- 
phanes  (p.  145),  Anastasius  (in  Johanne,  p.  35),  and  the  Hist.  Miscella  (p. 
103.  edit.  Muratori.)  A  gentle  pressure  and  paraphrase  of  their  words,  is 
no  violence.  Consult  likewise  Muratori  (Annall  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  471— 
478),  with  the  Annals  and  Breviary  (torn.  i.  259—263.)  of  the  two  Pagis, 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

89  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  phibsophical  life  of  Anicius 
Manlius  Severinus  Boethius  (Bibliot.  Choisie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  168—275) ;  and 
both  Tiraboschi  (torn,  iii )  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  LAtin.)  may  be  usefully 
consulted.  The  date  of  his  birth  ftiay  be  placed  about  the  year  470,  and 
his  death  in  524,  in  a  premature  old  age  (Consol.  Phil.  Metrica,i.  p.  5.)  ^ 

90  For  the-  age  and  value  of  this  MS.  now  in  the  Medicean  library  at 
Florence,  see  iheCenoUphia  Pisana  (p.  430 — 447.)  of  Cardinal  Noris. 

91  The  Athenian  studies  of  Boethius  are  doubtful  (Baronfus,  A.  D.  510, 
No.  3.  from  a  spurious  tract,  De  Dlsciplina  Scholarum),  knd  the  term  of 
eighteen  years  is  doubtless  too  long:  but  tlie  simple  fact  of  a  visit  to 
Athens,  is  justified  by  much  internal  evidence  (Brucker,  Hist.  Grit.  Philo- 
aoph.  torn.  iii.  p.  534— 527)t  and  by  an  expression  (though  vague  and  am- 
biguous) of  his  friend  Casatodoriufl  (Var.  i.  45),  **  longe  positas  Athenas 
••  liitroisti.** 
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CHAP,  son  and  piety  of  their  Roman  pupil  were  fortonrately 
XXXIX.  guy^ij  f|.^,|,|  ^he  contagion  of  mystery  and  magic,  which 
^'^'^''^^^  pollated  the  groves  of  the  academy ;  but  he  imbibed 
the  spirit^  and  imitated  the  method,  of  his  dead  and 
living  masters,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  strong 
and  subtle  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  contem- 
plation and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  After  his  return 
to  Rome,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his 
friend,  the  patrician  Symmachus,  Boethius  still  conti- 
nued in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble,  to  prosecute  the 
same  6tudies^^  The  church  was  edified  by  his  pro- 
found defence  of  the  orthodox  creed  against  the  Arian^ 
the  Entychian,  and  the  Nestorian  heresies ;  and  the 
Catholic  unity  was  explained  or  exposed  in  a  formal 
treatise  by  the  indifference  of  three  distinct  though 
consubstantial  persons.  For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin 
readers,  his  genius  submitted  to  teach  the  first  elements 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece.  The  geometry  of 
£uclid,  the  music  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of 
Jilicomachus,  the  mechanics  of  Archimedes,  the  astro- 
nomy of  Ptolemy,  the  theology  of  Plato,  and  the  logic 
of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentary  of  Porphyry,  were 
translated  and  illustrated  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of 
the  Roman  senator.  And  he  alone  was  esteemed  ca- 
j;^able  of  describing  the  wonders  of  art,  a  sun-dial,  a 
water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which  represented  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets.  From  these  abstruse  specula- 
tions, Boethius  stooped,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  he 
rose  to  the  social  duties  of  public  and  private  life :  the 
indigent  were  relieved  by  his  liberality ;  and  his  elo- 
quence, which  flattery  might  compare  to  the  voice  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  innocence  and  humanity.  Such  conspicuous 
merit  was  felt  and  rewarded  by  a  discerning  prince ; 
the  dignity  of  Boethius  was  adorned  with  the  titles  of 
consul  and  patrician,  and  his  talents  were  usefully 
employed  in  the  important  station ,  of  master  of  the 

92  Bibliotbecac  comptos  ebore  ac  Titro  parietes,  &c.  (Consol  Phil.l.  i. 
pros.  V.  p.  74.)  The  Epistles  of  Ennodius  (vj.  6.  vii.  13.  viii.  1.  31.  37. 40.) 
and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  L  39.  \y.  6.  ix.  21.)  afford  many  proofs  of  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  hia  own  times.  It  is  true,  that  the  bishop 
of  Pavia  wanted  to  purchase  of  him  an  old  bouse  of  Milan*  and  pctlse 
might  be  tendered  and  accepted  in  part  of  payi^ent. 
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offices.    Notwithstanding  the  equal  claims  of  the  East  ctup: 
ftnd  West,  his  two  sons  were  created,  in  their  tender  x^^^x. 
yooth,  the  consuls  of  the  same  year'\     On  the  memo- ''*''''''^^*^ 
rabte  day  of  their  iiiaugoratioO)  they  proceeded  in  so- 
lemp  pomp  from  their  palace  to  the  forum,  amidst  the 
applause  of  the  senate  and  people ;  and  their  joyful 
father,  the  true  consul  of  Rome,  after  pronouncing  an 
oration  in  the  praise  of  his  royal  benefactor,  distribut- 
ed a  triumphal  largess  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  Pros- 
perous in  his  fame  and  fortunes,  in  his  public  honours 
and  private  alliances,  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and 
the  consciousness  of  virtue,  Boethius  might  have  been 
styled  happy,  if  that  precarious  epithet  could  be  safely 
applied  before  the  last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and  parsimo- His  p*^ 
jifous  of  his  time,  might  be  insensible  to  the  common  ^*^^^'"'' 
allurements  of  ambition,  the  thirst  of  gold  and  employ* 
nient.  And  some  credit  may  be  due  to  the  assevera- 
tion of  Boethius,  that  he  had  reluctantly  obeyed  tho 
divine  Plato,  who  enjoins  every'  virtuous  citizen  to 
rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice  and  igno- 
rance. For  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct  he  ap- 
peals to  the  memory  of  his  country.  His  authority  had 
restrained  the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal  offi- 
cers, and  his  eloquence  had  delivered  Paulianus  from 
the  dogs  of  the  palace.  He  had  always  pitied,  and 
often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the  provincials,  whose 
fortunes  were  exhausted  by  public  and  private  rapine  f 
and  Boethius  alone  had  courage  to  oppose  the  tyranny 
of  the  Barbarians,  elated  by  conquest,  excited  by  ava- 
rice, and,  as  he  complains,  encouraged  by  impunity* 
la  these  honourable  contests,  his  spirit  soared  abovc^ 
the  consideration  of  danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ; 
and  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Gato,  that  & 
character  of  pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is  the  most  apt 
to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  by  eirlhusiasm^ 
and  to  confound  private  enmities  with  public  Justice. 

93  ("agt,  Maratorif  &c.  are  agreed  that  Bbethiua  hirti.^df  ^afi  coftsuUif 
tbe  vear  510,  his  two  sons  in  522,  and  in  487,  perhaps,  his  father.  A  desire 
of  aicf  ibing  the  last  of  these  consulships  to  the  philosopher,  had  perplexed 
the  chronology  of  his  life,  in  his  honours,  alliances,  cbildreDf  he  celo&r«t«r 
kis  ownfeHcfty-^-his  past  felicity  (p.  109,  110.} 

vou  V*  .      F 
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CHAP.  The  disciple  of  Plato  might  exaggerate  the  infirmities 
XXXIX.  ^f  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  society;  and  the 
^'^'^^^'^^  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the  weight  of 
allegiance  and  gratitude,  must  be  insupportable  to  the 
free  spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot.  But  the  favour  and 
fidelity  of  Boethius  declined  in  just  proportion  with 
the  public  happiness ;  and  an  unworthy  colleague  was 
imposed,  to  divide  and  control  the  power  of  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  offices.  In  the  last  gloomy  season  of  Theo- 
doric,  he  indignantly  felt  that  he  was  a  slave ;  but  as 
his  master  had  only  power  over  his  life,  he  stood  with- 
out arms  and  without  fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry 
Barbarian,  wh6  had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  tbe 
safety  of  the  senate  was  incompatible  with  his  own. 
Heitac  The  Senator  Albinus  was  accused  and  already  con - 
2^^^  victed  on  the  presumption  of  hoping,  as  it  was  said, 
the  liberty  of  Rome.  <^  If  Albinus  be  criminal,''  ex- 
claimed the  orator,  ^^the  senate  and  myself  are  all 
^^  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent,  Albi- 
^^  nus  is  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws.'' 
These  laws  might  not  have  punished  the  simple  and 
barren  wish  of  an  unattainable  blessing;  but  they  would 
have  shewn  less  indulgence  to  the  rash  confession  of 
Boethius,  that  had  he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the  ty- 
rant  never  should**.  The  advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon 
involved  in  the  danger  and  perhaps  the  guilt  of  his  cli- 
ent: their  signature  (which  they  denied  as  a  forgery) 
was  affixed  to  the  origilial  address,  inviting  the  emperor 
to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  and  three  witnesses  of 
honourable  rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  rpputation,  at- 
tested ttie  treasonable  designs  of  the  Roman  patrician'^. 
Yet  his  innocence  must  be  presumed,  since  he  wasde. 
J^rived  by  Theodoric  of  the  means  of  justification,  and 
rigorously  confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the 
senate,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  pro- 
aooneed  a  sentence  of  confiscation  and  death  against  the 

94  Si  eofo  scissem  tu  ncscisses.  "Boethius  adopts  this  answer  (1.  i.  pros.. 
4  p.  j3.)"f  Julius  Caiius,  whose  philosophic  death  is  described  by  Seneca 
^De  'rrauquUlitate  Animi,  c.  14.) 

95  The  characters  of  his  two  delators,  Basilius  (Var.  ii.  10,  11.  iv.  22.) 
and  Opilio  (v.  41.  viii.  16),  are  illustrated,  not  much  to  their  honour,  in  the 
Epistles  of  Cassiodorius,  which  tfkewise  mention  Decoratus  (v.  31),  the 
worthless  colleague  of  Boethius  (1.  iii.  proa.  4.  p.  193.) 
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mosi  iiketrioQS  of  its  members.    At  the  command  of  chap. 
the  Barbarians^  the  occult  science  of  a  philosopher  was^^J^ 
siagmatised  with  the  names  of  sacrilege  and  magic^*^..^*^^  ^ 
A  devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate  was 
eomdemned  as  criminal  by  the  trembliug  voices  of  the 
senators  themselves ;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved 
the  wish  or  prediction  of  Boethiusi  that^  after  him^ 
none  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  same  oJBrence^\ 

While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fetters^  expected  His  imprU 
each  moment  the  sentence  or  the  stroke  of  deaths  be|[^^"^emth, 
composed  in  the  tower  of  Pavia  the  Consolation  ofA.D.524.' 
Phdosophy;  a  golden  volume  not  unworthy  of  the 
leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully^  but  which  claims  incompaf 
rable  merit  from,  the  barbarism  of  the  times  and  the 
sitnation  of  the  author.  The  celestial  guide  whom  he 
had  so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens^  now  con^ 
descended  to  illumine  his  dungeon^  to  revive  his  cou* 
ragCi  and  to  pour  into  his  wounds  her  salutary  balm. 
She  taught  him  to  compare  bis  long  prosperity  and  his 
recent  distress,  and  to  conceive  new  hopes  from  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason  had  informed  him  of 
the  precarious  condition  of  her  gifts ;  experience  had 
satisfied  him  of  their  real  value ;  he  had  enjoyed  theia 
withmit  guilt ;  he  might  resign  them  ,without  a  sigh, 
and  calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of  his  enemies, 
who  bad  left  him  happiness,  since  they  had  left  him 
virtue.  From  the  earthy  Boethius  ascended  to  heaven 
in  search  of  the  supreme  good  ;  explored  the  met^« 
physical  labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny,  of  prescience 
and  free-will,  of  tinrie  and  eternity ;  and  generously 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfect  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  with  the  apparent  disorders  of  his  moral  and 
physical  government.    Such  topics  of  consolation,  so 


96  A  severe  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  crkne  of  magpie  (Var.  iv.  22, 
23.  U.  18) ;  and  it  was  believed  that  many  necromancers  had  escaped  by 
making  their  gaolers  nad :  for  mad,  I  should  read  drtmh* 

97  Boethlu9  had  composed  his  own  Apology  (p.  53),  perhaps  more  inte- 
rcsting  than  his  Consolfttioo.  We  must  be  content  with  the  general  view 
of  his  honours,  principles,  persecution,  &c.  (1.  i.proa.  iv.  p.  42—* 63),  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  sliort  and  weig^hty  words  of  the  Valesian  frag* 
roent  (p.  723).  An  anonymous  writer  (Sinner,  Catalog.  MSS.  Bibliot. 
Bern,  torn*  i.  p.  287.)  charges  him  home  with  honourable  and  patriotic 
treason. 
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CHAP,  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffeciuM  to 
'xxx)x.  gQi)due  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  sense  of 
^''^'^^^'**^ misfortune  may  be  diverted  by  the  labour  of  thought; 
and  the  sage^who  could  artfully  combine  in  the  same 
ivork,  the  various  ricbes  of  philosophy,  poetry^  and 
eloquence,  must  already  have  possessed  the  intr^Ul 
calmness,  which  he  affected  to  seek-  Suspense,  tlie 
worst  of  evils,  was  at  length  determined  by  the  minis- 
ters  of  death,  who  executed,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  the 
inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric.  A  strong  cord  was 
fastened  round  the  head  of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tight- 
ened,  till  his  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets; 
and  some  mercy  may  be  discovered  in  the  milder  torture 
of  Ideating  him  with  clubs  till  he  expired^^  But  his 
genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over 
the  darkest  ages  of  the  Latin  world ;  the  writings  of 
the  philosopher  were  translated  by  the  most  glorious 
of' the  English  kings^%  and  the  third  emperor  of  the 
name  of  Otho  removed  to  a  more  honourable  tomb  the 
bones  of  a  Catholic  saint,  who,  from  his  Arian  perse- 
cutors, had  acquired  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  and 
the  fame  of  miracles^°^.  In  the  last  hours  of  Boe- 
thius, he  derived  some  comfort  from  the  safety  of  his 
two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
venerable  Symmachus.  But  the  grief  of  Symmachua 
was  indiscreet,  and  perhaps  disrespectful :  be  had 
l>eathof  presumed  to  lament,  he  might  dare  to  revenge,  the 
ph^"*  death  of  an  injured  friend.  He  was  dragged  in 
A.p!525.  chains  from  Rome  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  and  the 

98  He  was  executed  in  Ap^ro  Calventiano  (Calvenzano,  between  Marig. 
nano  and  Pavia),  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.  by  order  of  Eusebius  count  of 
Ticinum  or  Pavia.  The  place  of  his  confinement  is  styled  the  baptitiery^ 
9in  edifice  and  name  pecaliar  to  cathedrals.  It  is  claimed  by  the  perpetual 
tradition  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The  tower  of  Boethius  subsisted  till  the 
year  1594^  and  the  draught  is  yet  preserved  (Tiraboschi,  torn.  iii.  p.  47»  48.) 

99  See  the  Biographica,  Briiannica,  Alfrsh,  torn.  i.  p.  80.  2d  edition. 
The  work  is  still  more  Iionourable  if  performed  under  the  learned  eye  of 
Alfred  by  his  foreign  and  domestic  doctors.  For  the  reputation  of  Boetbtua 
in  the  middle  ages,  consult  Brucker  (Hist.  Grit.  Philosoph.  torn.  iii.  p.  565, 
566). 

100  The  inscription  on  bis  new  tomb  was  composed  by  the  preceptor  of 
ptho  the  third,  the  learned  Pope  Silvester  II.  who,  like  Boethius  himself, 
was  btyled  a  magician  bj^the  ignorance  of  the  times.  The  Catholic  martyr 
had  carried  his  he^d  in  his  hands  a  considerable  way  (Baronius,  A.  D.  526, 
No.  17,  18);  yet,  on  a  similar  tale,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  once  obser- 
yed,  ^'  La  distance  n'y  fait  reii^  \  il  n'y  a  que  ie  premier  pu  qui  coute." 
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tsQspieioiis  of  Theodoric  ceuld  only  be  appeased  by  the  chap. 
I^ood  of  an  innocent  and  aged  aenator^®\  xxxix. 

Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  any  report  j^^^^^^ 
vhieh  testifies'  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience  and  the  and  death 
remorse  of  kings;  and  philosophy  is  not  ignorant  that^^T^^^' 
the  most  horrid  spectres  are  sometimes  created  by  the  a.  d/536. 
powers  of  a  disordered  fancy,  and  the  weakness  of  a^'*^^**^^' 
distempered  body.     After  a  life  of  virtue  and  glory, 
Theodoric  was  now  descending  with  shame  and  guilt 
into  the  grave  :  his  mind  was  humbled  by  the  contrast 
of  the  past,  and  justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible  terrors 
of  futurity.     One  evening,  as  it  is  related,  when  the 
head  of  a  large  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  table% 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  that  he  beheld  the  angry  coun- 
tenance of  Bymmachos,  his  eyes  glaring  fury  and  re- 
venge, and  his  mouth  armed  with  long  sharp  teeth, 
which  threatened  to  devour  him.  The  monarch  instant- 
ly  retired  to  his  chamber,  and,  as  he  lay,  trembling 
with  aguish  cold,  under  a  weight  of  bed-clothes,  he  ex- 
pressed in  broken  murmurs  to  his  physician  Elpidius, 
his  deep  repentance  for  the  murders  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus*"^.     His  malady  increased,  and  after  a 
dysentery  which  continued  three  days,  he  expired  in 
the  palace  of  Ravenna,  in  the  thirty-third,  or,  if  we 
eompflte  from  the  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  thirty-se 
venth  year  of  his  reign.  Conscious  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  divided  his  treasures  and  provinces  between 
his  two  grandsons,  and  fixed  the  Rhdne  as  their  com- 
mon boundary*®^.  Amalaric  was  restored  to  the  throne 

101  Boethius  applauds  the  virtues  of  hi^  father-in-law  (1.  i.  pros.  4.  p.  59. 
1.  ii.  pros.  4,  p.  118.)  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1),  the  Valesian  Fragment 
(p.  724),  and  the  Historia  Miscella  (1.  xv.  p.  105),  ame  in  praising-  the 
superior  innocence  or  sanctity  of  Symraachus ;  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jegeiidy  the  ^lilt  of  his  murder  is  equal  to  the  imprisonment  of  a  pope. 

102  In  the  fanciful  eloquence  of  Cassiodorius,  the  variety  of  sea  and 
river-fish  are  an  evidence  of  extensive  dominion;  and  those  of  the  Rhine, 
of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  served  on  the  table  of  Theodoric  (Var. 
xii.  14.)  The  monstrous  turbot  of  Domitian  (Juvenal.  Satir.  iii.  39.)  had 
heco  caught  on  the  shores  of  U)e  AdrUtic. 

103  ProcopiiiSy  Goth.  1.  i.  c  1.  But  he  might  have  informed  us,  whe- 
ther be  had  received  this  curious  anecdote  from  common  report,  or  from 
the  mouth  of  the  royal  physician. 

104  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1,  2. 12,  13.  This  partition  had  been  direct- 
ed by  Theodoric,  though  it  was  not  executed  till  after  his  death.  Regni 
heceditatem  superstes  reliquit  (Isidor.  Ghron.  p.  721.  edit.  Grot.) 
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CHAP,  of  Spain.    Italy^  with  all  the  conqiieats  of  the  Ostro- 
XXXIX.  goths^  was  bequeathed  to  Atbalaric;  whose  a^e  did 
''"'^''^^^^not  exceed  ten  years,  bat  who  was  cherished  as  the 
last  male  offspripg  of  the  line  of  Amali,  by  the  short- 
lived marriage  of  bis  mother  Amalasunthay  with  a  roy- 
al fugitive  of  the  same  blopd^^^  In  the  presence  of  tbe 
dying  monarch,  the  Gothic  chiefs  and  Italian  magis- 
trates  mutually  engaged  their  faith  and  loyalty  to  the 
young  prince^  and  to  his  guardian  motlier;  and.  receiv- 
ed in  the  same  awful  moment,  his  last  salutary  advice, 
to  maintain  the  laws,  to  love  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  to  cultivate  with  decent  reverence  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor^^\  The  monument  of  Theo- 
doric  was  erected  by  his  daughter  Amalansuntba,  in  9, 
conspicuous  situation,  which  commanded  the  city  of 
Ravenna,  the  harbour,  and  the  adjaeeni  coast.  A  cha- 
pel of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet  in  £ameter,  is  crown- 
ed by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of  ^anite  :  from  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  four  columns  arose,  which  sup- 
ported, in  a  vase  of  porphyry,  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen  statues  of  the 
twelve  apostles^^^.    His  spirit,  after  some  previous  ex- 
piation, might  have  been  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  if  an.  Italian  hermit  had  not 
been  witness  in  a  vision  to  the  damnation  of  TbBodo- 
ric^®%  wbose<soul  was  plunged,  by  the  ministers  of  di- 
vine vengeance,  into  the  volcano  of  Lipari,  one  of  the 
flamiug  mouths  of  the  infernal  world^^*. 

105  Berimund,  the  third  in  descent  from  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  (Jor« 
nandeSy  c.  33.  p.  202.  edit.  Mutator.)  See  the  discovery,  nuptials,  and 
death,  of  his  grandson  Eutharic  (c  58.  p.  220.)  His  Roman  games  mighc 
render  him  popular  (Cassiodor.  in  Chron.)  but  Eutharic  was  asper  in  reli- 
gione  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  722, 723.) 

106  See  the  counsels  of  Theodorie;  and  the  professions  of  his  successor* 
in  Procoplus  (Goth.  I.  i.  c.  1,2),  Jornandes  (c.  59.  p.  220,  221),  and  Cas- 
siodorius  (Var.  viii.  1—7)  These  epistles  are  the  triumph  of  his  ministe- 
rial eloquence. 

107  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  724.  Agnellus  de  Vitis  Pont.  Raven,  in  Muratori 
Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  ti.  P.  i.  p.  67.  AlbertiDetcrittione<l'Italia,p.  311. 

108  This  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I.  (Dialog,  ir.  36),  and  approTed 
by  Baronius  (A.  D.  526,  No.  28)';  and  both  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  are 
grave  doctors,  suflicient  to  establish  a  )kro6a6/e  opinion. 

109  Theodoric  himself,  or  ra;ther  Cassiodorius,  had  desciibed  in  tragic 
strains  the  volcanosof  Lipari  (Cluver.  Sicilia,  p.  406—410.)  and  Vesuvius 
(iV.5a) 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

EUvation  of  Justin  the  Elder. — Reign  of  Justinian."^ 
I.  The  Empress  Theodora.-^ll.  Factions  of  the 
Circus^  and  Sedition  of  Constantinople. — III. 
Trade  and  Manufacture  of  Silk.^lV,  Finances 
aTii  Taxes. — Y.  Edifices  of  Justinian. — Church 
of  St.  Sophia. — Fortifications  and  Frontiers  of  the 
Eastern  Empirc-'^Molition  of  the  Schools  of 
Mkens,  and  the  Consulship  of  Home* 

THE  emperor  Jastinian  wae  born^  near  the  rains  chap. 
of  Sardica  (the  modern  Sophia),  of  an  obscure  race*     ^^' 
of  Barbarians^,  the  inhabituits  of  a  wild  and  desolate  ^|^^^^^^ 
country,  to  which  the  names  of  Dardania,  of  Dacia,tbe  enii»e« 
and  of  Bulgaria,  have  been  successively  applied.  His^?^^*'"'^* 
elevation  was  prepared  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of  a.  d.  483» 
his  nncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other  peasants  of  the^'^y  ^r* 
same  village,  deserted,  for  the  profession  of  arms,  the  433,  May 
more  useful  employment  of  liusbandraen  or  shep-^^- 
herds^.     On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit 
in  their  knapsackis,  the  three  youths  followed  the  high 
road  of  Constantinople,  and  were  soon  enrolled,  for 
their  strength  and  stature,  among  the  guards  of  the 
emperor  Leo.     Under  the  two  succeeding  reigns,  the 
fortunate  peasant  emerged  to  wealth  and  honours ;  and 
his  escape  from  some  dangers  which  threatened  his 
life,  was  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  guardian  angel 
who  watches  over  the  fate  of  kings.    His  long  and 

1  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  date  of  his  birth  (LudewifiT  in  Vit 
.lustiitUni,  p.  125) ;  none  in  the  place — the  district  Beder'una— the  villagne 
Tattretium,  which  he  afterwards  decorated  wiUi  his  name  and  splendour- 
CD' AoviUe,  Hist  de  I'Acad.  aic.  torn.  xxxi.  p.  28r— 292. 

2  The  names  of  these  Dardanian  peanants  are  Gothic,  and  almost  Eng^. 
lish  :  Jmtinian  is  a  translation  of  vprauda  C^iprig-hiJ  /  his  father  Sabatiua 
(in  Grxco-barbarous  language  tHpefJ  was  styled  in  his  village  Igiwk 
CSt9€kJ  /  his  mother  Bigleniza  was  softened  into  Vigilantia. 

3  Ludewig  (p.  127—135.)  attempts  to  justify  the  Anician  name  of  Jus- 
tinian and  Theodora,  and  to  connect  them  with  a  family  from  which  the 
house  of  Austria  has  been  derived. 

4  See  the  anecdotes  of  Procopius  (c.  6.)  with  the  notes  of  N.  Aleman^ 
mis.  The  satiAst  would  not  hare  sunk,  in  the  vaj^ue  and  decent  appella- 
tion of  ytttfyet,  the  fiuMMkot  and  vupopfiot  of  Zonaras.  Yet  why  are  those 
names  duignceful  ?  and  what  German  baron  would  not  be  proud  .to'  de- 
Mend  from  t^  Bummui  of  the  Odyssey  > 
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CHAP,  laudable  service  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wara^ 
^^^.^Ji;^^  would  not  have  preserved  from  oblivioD  the  name  of 
Justin ;  yet  they  might  warrant  the  military  promotion^ 
which  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  he  gradually  obtain- 
ed ;  the  rank  of  tribune,  of  county  and  of  general,  the 
dignity  of  senator,  and  the  command  of  the  guards, 
who  obeyed  him  as  their  chief,  at  the  important  crisis 
when  the  emperor  Anastasius  was  removed  from  the 
world.     The  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had  raised 
and  enriched,  were  excluded  from  the  throne ;  ajid 
the  eunuch  Araantius,  who   reigned  in   the  palace^ 
had   secretly  resolved  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head 
of  the  most  obsequious  of    his  creatures.     A   libe- 
ral donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffrage  of  the  guards^ 
was  intrusted  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  their 
Elevation  commander.    But  these  weighty  arguments  were  trea. 
ofhi^u?!  cherously  employed  by  Justin  in  his  own  favour;  and 
cie  Justin  as  no  competitor  presumed  to  appear,  the  Dacian  pea* 
A.D.  518^^^^^  ^^^^  invested  with  the  purple,  by  the  unanimaus 
July  10;    consent  of  the  soldiers  who  knew  him  to  be  brave  and 
^*^{j^£; gentle,  of  the  clergy  and  people  who  believed  him  to 
or  Aug.  1.  be  orthodox,  and  of  the  provincials  who  yielded  a 
blind  and  implicit  submission  to  the  will  of  the  capital. 
The  elder  Justin,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  another 
emperor  of  the  same  family  and  name^  ascended  the 
Byzantine  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years;  and, 
had  he  been  left  to  Iris  own  guidance,  every  moment  of 
a  nine  years  reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  subjects 
the  impropriety  of  their  choice.     His  ignorance  was 
similar  to  that  of  Theodoric ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  an  age  not  destitute  of  learning,  two  contem> 
porary  mouarchs  had  never  lieen   instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet.     But  the  genius  of  Justia 
was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gothic  king  :  the  expe- 
rience of  a  soldier  h^d  not  qualified  him  for  the  go. 
vernment  of  an  empire ;  and^  though  personally  brave,, 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness  was  naturally 
attended  with  doubt,  distrust,  and  political  apprehen- 
sion.    But  the  official  business  of  tlie  state  was  dili- 
gently and  faithfully  transacted  by  the  qu»stor  Pro* 
clus^ ;  and  the  aged  emperor  adopted  the  talents  and 

S  HI9  Tutues  are  praised  by  Procoplus  C^crsic.  Li.  c.  11.)    The  quxs- 
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ftmbitioQ  of  bis  nephew  JoAtitiian,  An  aspiring  youth,  chak 
whom  his  tinele  had  drawn  from  the  rustic  solitude  of  ^^V^ 
Dacia,  and  educated  at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of 
his  private  fortune  and  at  length  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Since  the  eunuch  Amanttos  bad  been  defrauded  of  Adoption 
Jiis  moneys  it  became  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  cess'on  o^ 
life.    Tiie  task  was  easily  accomplished  by  the  charge  Justinrian, 
of  a  real  or  ficticious  conspiracy ;  and  the  judges  were  ^2o^uT 
informed,  as  an  accnmulation  of  guilt,  that  he  was  se- 
cretly addicted  to  the  Alanicha&an  heresy^.     Amantius  ^ 
lost  bis  head;  three  of  Ids  companions,  tbe  first  domes- 
tics of  the  palace,  were  panished  either  with  death  or 
exile ;  and  their  unfortunate  candidate  for  the  purple  was 
casttntoadeep  dungeon,  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and 
ignominiously  thrown,  without  burial,  into  the  sea. 
The  rain  of  Yitalian  was  a  work  of  more  difificulty  and 
danger.    That  Gothic  chief  bad  rendered  himself  po-* 
pular  by  thedvil  war  which  he  boldly  waged  against 
Anaatasius  for  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
afler  lbe*conclusion  of  an  adv^antageous  treaty,  hestiU  « 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  ci  Constantinople  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  and  victorious  army  of  Bar- 
barians. By  the  frail  security  of  oaths,  he  was  tempted 
to  relinquish  this  advantageous  situation,  and  to  trust 
his  person  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants, 
particularly  t\\fi  blue  facliorf,  were  artfully  incenoed 
against  him  by  the  remembrance  even  of  his  pious 
hostilities.     The  emperor  and  his  nephew  embraced 
him  as  the  faithful  and  worthy  champion  of  the  church 
and  state;  and  gratefully  adorned  their  favourite  with 
the  titles  of  consul  and  general ;  but  in  the  saventh 
month  of  his  consulship,  Yitalian  was  stabbed  with 
seventeen  wounds  at  the  royal  banquet^ ;  and  Justinian^ 

tor  Proclus  was  the  friend  of  Justiaian,  and  the  enem^  of  tvtrj  oUier 
adoption. 

6  Manichaean  slgnifiea  Eutychian.  Hear  the  furiotta  acclamatiofit  of 
Constantinople  and  Tyre»  the  former  no  more  than  six  dava  after  the  de« 
cease  of  Anaatasius.  7 hey  produced^  the  latter  applauded,  the  eunuch's 
death  (Bafonius,  A.  D.  518.  P.  ii.  No.  15.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclea.  torn.  vii. 
p.  200.  205. from  tjie  Councils,  torn.  ▼.  p.  182. 207.) 

r  His  power,  character,  and  intentions,  are  perfectly  explained  by  tlie  « 

Count  de  Buat  (torn.  ix.  p.  54—81.)  He  was  great -grandson  of  Aspar^ 
hereditary  prirtce  in  the  Lesser  Scythia»  and  count  of  the  Gothxc  fa derati 
of  Thrace.  The  Bessi^  whom  he  could  infiu«Dce,  are  the  minor  Uoths  of 
Jomandes  (c.  51.) 

VOL.  V.  G         '  • 
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CHAP,  who  inherited  the  spoils  was  accused  as  the  assassin 
^^     of  a  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  had  recently  pledged 
his  faith  in  the  participation  of  the  Christian  myste- 
rie8^  After  the  fall  of  his  rival,  he  was  promoted,  with- 
out any  claim  of  military  service,  to  the  office  of  mas- 
ter-general of  the  Eastern  armies,  whom  it  was  his  duty 
to  lead  into  the  field  against  the  public  enemy.  But,  in 
the  pursuit  of  fame,  Justinian  might  have  lost  his  pre- 
sent dominion  over  the  age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle  ; 
and  instead  of  acquiring  by  Scythian  or  Persian  tro- 
plues  the  applause  of  his  countrymen^,  the  prudent  war- 
rior solicited  their  favour  in  the  churches,  the  circas^ 
and  the  senate,  of  Constantinople.  The  Catholics  were 
attached  to  the  nephew  of  Justin,  who,  between  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  trod  the  narrow 
path  of  inflexible  and  intolerant  orthodoxy'^    In  the 
first  days  of  the  new  reign,  he  prompted  and  gratified 
the  popular  enthusiasm  against  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased emperor.     After  a  schism  of  thirty-foor  years, 
he  reconciled  the  proud  and  angry  spirit  of  tfie  Roman 
pontiff,  and  spread  among  the  Latins  a  favourable  re- 
port of  bis  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic  see.     The 
thrones  of  the  East  were  filled  with  Catholic  bishops  de- 
voted to  his  interest,  theclei^y  andthe  monks  were  gain- 
ed  by  his  liberality,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  pray 
foiktheir  future  sovereign,  the  hope  and  pillar  of  the  true 
religion.  The  magnificence  of  Justinian  was  displayed 
in  the  superior  pomp  of  his  public  spectacles,  an  object 
not  less  sacred  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude, than  the  creed  of  Nice  or  Chalcedon  :  the  ex* 
pensQ»  of  his  consulship  was  esteemed  at  two  hmi- 
4red  and  eighty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  twenty 

8  Just'miani  patricii  facUone  dicltur  inter fectusfuisse  (Victor  Tununen- 
•iA»  Cbron.  in  lilieMiur.  Temp.  Scalif^er.  P.  ii.  p.  7.)  Procopius  Anecdot.  c. 
7.)  styles  him  a  tyrant,  but  acknowledges  the  at/ix^oT/r/*,  which  is  weU  ex- 
plained by  Alemannus. 

9  In  his  eariies*^^  youth  (plane  adolescens)  he  had  passed  some  time  as 
an  hostage  with  Theodoric.  For  this  curious  fact,  Alemannus  (ad  Pro- 
cop.  Anecdot.  c.9.  p.  34.  of  the  first  edition)  quotes  a  MS.  history  of  Jus- 
tinian, by  his  preceptor  Theophilus.  Ludewig  (p.  143.)  wishes  to  make 
him  a  soldier.  ^ 

10  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Justinian  will  be  shewn  hereafter.  See 
Baronius,  A.  D.  518^52.1,  and  the  copious  ikxtxclc  J uitimcmtu  in  the  index 
tu  the  viith  volume  of  his  Annals. 
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licNis^  and  thirty  leopards,  were  produced  at  tbe  same  chap. 
time  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  numerous  train  of    ^^* 
horses,  with  their  rich  trappiogs,  was  bestowed  as  an^ 
extraordinary  gift  on  the  victorious  charioteers  of  the 
cirens.    While  he  indulged  the  people  of  Gonstanti^ 
nople,  and  received  the  addresses  of  foreign  kings, 
the  nephew  of  Justin  assiduously  ouUivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  senate.    That  venerable  name  seemed  to 
qualify  its  members  to  declare  the  sense  of  tbe  nation, 
and  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the  Imperial  throne : 
the  feeble  Anastasius  had  permitted  the  vigour  of  go- 
vernment to  degenerate  into  tbe  form  or  substance  of 
an  aristocracy ;  and  the  military  oflBcers  who  had  ob- 
tained the  senatorial  rank,  were  followed  by  their  do- 
mestic guards,   a  band  of  veterans,  whose  arnis  or 
acclamations  might  fix  in  a  tumulutous  moment  the 
diadem  of  the  East.     The  treasures  of  the  state  were 
lavished  to  procure  the  voices  of  the  senators,  and 
their'  unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to    ' 
adopt  Justinian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated 
to  the  emperor,     fiut  this  request,  which  too  clearly 
admonished  him  of  his  approaching  end,  was  unwel- 
come to  the  jealous  temper  of  an  aged  monarch,  desi- 
rous to  retain  the  power  which  be  was  incapable  of  . 
exercising ;  and  Justin,  holding  his  puqile  with  both 
his  hands,  advised  them  to  prefer,  sinc^e  an  election 
was  so  profitable,  some  older  -  candidate.     Notwith* 
standing  this  reproach,  the  senate  proceeded  to  deco- 
rate Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  nobilissimvs; 
and  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  affection  or  the 
fears  of  his  uncle.     After  some  time  the  languor  of 
mind  and  body,  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  an  incu- 
rable wound  iik  his  thigh,  indispensaMy  required  the 
aid  of  a  guardian.     He  summoned  the  patriarch  and 
senators;  and  in  their  presence  solemnly  placed  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  who  was  conducted 
from  the  palace  to  the  circus,  and  sainted  by  the  loud 
andijoyfol  applause  of  the  people.   The  life  of  Justin 
was  prolonged  about  four  months,  but  from  tbe  instant 
of  this  ceremony,  he  was  considered  as  dead  to  the 
empire,  which  acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the  forty. 
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CHAP,  flftb  year  of  hU  age^  for  the  lawful  sovereign  of  (he 

^^-     East**. 


The  reign      From  hfs  ekvatioii  to  his  death,  Justinian  governed 
of  Jus-     ttie  Roman  esipira  thirty-eight  years^  ^even  mouths^ 
a^b's^t  ^°^  tliirteen  days.     The  events  of  bis  rei§o^  which 
April  1.  '  excite  our  curious  attention  by  their  number,  variety^ 
Kof  14^^'*"*'  importance,  are  diligently  related  by  the  secretary 
of  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician  whom  eloquence  bad  pro-- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  senator  and  prsfect  of  Gonstan- 
Character  tjoople.     According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or 
■iidhisto.  gervitud^,  of  favour  or  disgrace,  Procopins^^  sueeee- 
icopius/^^ively  composed  the  A^irtorjf,  the  panegfriCf  and  the 
satire,  pf  his  own  times.   The  eight  books  of  the  Fcht- 
sian,  ¥anflalic,  aud  Grothic  wars^%  which  are  ooaftU 
Bued  in  the  five  books  of  Agathius,  deserve  our  esteent 
as  a  laborious  and  successful  imitation  of  the  Attic,  or 
at  least  Qf  the  Asiatic  writers  of  ancient  Greece.     His 
facts  are  collected  from  the  personal  experience  and 
free  coovei>sation  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  trm- 
veller ;  his  style  continually  aspires,  and  often  attaiae^ 
to  the  merit  of  streogth  ami  elegance ;  his  reflectiona^ 
more  especially  in  the  speeches,  which  he  too  frequent- 
ly inserts,  contain  a  rich  fuud  of  political  knowfodge ; 
.  and  the  historian,  excited  by  the  generous  ambition  ol 
*  pleasing  and  instructing  posterity,  appears  to  disdain 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  flattery  of  courts. 
The  writings  of  Procopius^^  were  read  and  applauded 

11  The  reig^n  of  the  elder  Justin  may  be  found  in  the  three  Chronicles  of 
Marcellinus,  Victor,  «ind  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  130^150),  the  last  of 
whom  (in^pite  of  Hody,  Prolegom,  No.  14.  39.  edit.Oxon.)  lived  soon 
after  Justinian  (Jortin's  Remarks,  8cc.  vol.  iv.  p.  383):  in  the  Ecclesiastical 

'**  Histoiy  of  Evagrius  (1.  iv.  p.  1,  2,  3,  9.),  and  the  Excerpts  of  Theo^rva 
(Lector,  No.  37),  aod  in  Cedrenus  (p.  362— 366),  and  Zonarss  (1.  xiv.  p. 
58—61),  who  may  pa^  for  an  original. 

12  St»e  the  characters  of  Pfocopius  and  Ag^sthius  in  La  Mothe  le  Vayeif 
(torn,  viii.n  144—174),  Voss-us  (de  Historicis  Graecis,  1.  ii.  c.  22),  and 
Fabricius  (BiMioi.  Grjcc.  I.  v.  c.  S.tom.vi.  p.  248—278).  Their  religion,  a^ 
honourable  problem,- betrays  occasional  conformity,  with  a  secret  attach- 
inent  to  Paganism  and  Philosophy. 

13  In  the  seven  first  hooks,  two  Persic,  two  Vandalic,  and  three  Gothic^ 
Procopius  hus  borrowed  from  Appian  the  division  of  provinces  anrfV-ars  : 
tiie  eighth  booV,  though  it  bears  the  name  nf  Gothic,  is  a  miscellaneous  and 
general  Supplement  down  to  the  spring  ofthe  year  553*  from  whence  itU 
continued  by  Agathius  till  559  (Ifagr,  Critica,  A.  D.  579,  No.  5). 

1.4  The  literary  fate  of  Procopius  has  been  somewhat  unlucky.  1..  Hi9 
books  de  Bellp  Gpthipo  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Aretin,  and  published  (Ful- 
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by  hit  contemporaries'';  bot^  althoagfa  he  respeetfoUy  chap. 
hud  them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  pride  of  Justi-  ^^^1 
niaD  ttiiet  have  heeo  woaoded  by  the  praise  of  an  hero, 
who  perpeloally  eelipses  the  glory  of  his  inaetive  so- 
vereign. The  conseioos  dignity  of  independence  was 
sidKlaed  by  the  hopes  and  feanr  of  a  slave }  and  the 
seeretary  of  Belisarius  laboored  for '  pardon  and  re- 
ward in  the  six  books  of  the  Imperial  edifices.  He 
had  dexterously  chosen  a  sabject  of  apparent  splen- 
door,  in  which  he  could  kmdly  celebrate  the  gienias^ 
tlw  nagniicenee,  and  the  piety  of  a  prmce,  who,  both 
as  a  conqueror  and  legislator,  had  surpassed  the  pue- 
rile virtues  of  Themistiocles  and  Cyrus'\  Bisap- 
peiotaient  might  urge  the  flatterer  to  secret  revenge ; 
and  the  first  glance  of  fa voi|r  might  again  tempt  him 
to  suspend  and  suppress  a  libel^%  in  which  the  Ko<* 
man  Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  odious  and  contemptr- 
Me  tyrant,  in  which  both  the  emperor  and  bis  con-' 
Mnrt  Theodora  are  seriously  represented  as  two  d»« 
moAB,  who  had  assumed  an  human  form  for  the  de« 
structton  of  mankin€V^  Such  base  inconsistenef  must 

gmii.  14^0.  Venet.  1471.  apud  Jan  ion.  MatUire,  Annal.  Typo|praph.  torn.  i. 
edit,  posterior,  p.  290. 304. 2r9.  299.)  in  his  own  name  (See  Vossius  de  Hist. 
Lat.  I.  tii.  c.  5.  and  the  feeble  defence  of  the  Venice  Giomale  de  Letterati, 
ton.  Kxx.  pw  207,)  2.  His  works  were  mut tinted  by  the  first  Lfttin  transla- 
tors, Christopher  Persona  (Glomalc,  torn.  zix.  p.  340^348),  and  Raphael 
de  Volaterra  (Huet  de  Cfaris.  Interprellbus,  p.  166),  who  did  not  even  con- 
sult the  MS.  of  the  Vatican  library,  of  which  they  were  pnefecf^  (Ateman, 
in  Pntfat.  Anecdot.)  3.  The  Greek  text  was  not  printed  till  1607,  by  Hoe- 
scheliuB  of  Augsburgb  (Dicllonaire  de  Rayle,  torn.  ii.  p.  782.)  4.  The  P&ris 
ediciafi  waa  imperfectly  executed  by  Claude  Maltret,  a  Jesnit  of  Thoo- 
bose  (in  1663»  far  distant  from  the  Louvre  preM  and  the  Vatican  MS.  firom 
which,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplements.  His  promised  commen- 
taries»  &c.  have  sever  appeared.  The  Agathius  of'Leyden  (1594)  has  been 
viae\y  reprinted  by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the  Latin  vereion  of  Bonavcnturs 
Vulcanius,  a  learned  interpreter  (Huet,  p.  176.) 

15  AgrathiuB  in  Prafat.  p.  7,  8.  I.  iy.  p.  137.  Bvagrias,  1.  iv.  c.  12.  See 
likewrae  Pbotiua,  cod.  Ixiii.  p.  65^- 

16  Kv^v  TTtulttA  (says  he,  Prxfat^  ad  l.d^  Edificiis  src^i  xTtcfLttrnf)  is  no 
more  than  Kt/^v.T^iJiA-.-a  pun!  In  these  five  books,  Frocopius  affects  a 
Christian,  as  well  aa  a  courtly  style. 

17  Procopuis  discloses  himself  (Prxfat.  ad  Anecdot.  c.  1,  2.  5),  and  the 
anecdotes  are  reckoned  as  the  riinth  book  by  Suidas  (torn.  iii.  p.  186.  edit. 
Kuster.)  The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objection.  Baronius  (A.  D.  548, 
Mo.  24.)  regrets  the  loss  of  this  secret  history :  it  was  then  in  the  Vutjcan 
library,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  first  published  sixteen  years  after  his 
death,  wiUl  thte  learned^  but  partial,  notes  of  Nicholas  Alemannus  (Lugd. 
1623.)  ' 

18  jruatiajM  an  as»*-the  perfect  likeness  of  Domitian  (Anecdot.  c.  8.) 
Tlicodon'f  loyers  drlvea  mm  berbedby  rival  dieiiions--4iemarriafe 
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CHAP,   doubtless  sullj  the  reputation^  and  detract  from  the 
^^'     credit,  of  Procopius :  yet;  after  the  venom  of  his  ma- 


lignity has  been  snifered  to  exhale^  the  residue  of  the 
anecdotes,  even  the  most  disgraceful  fact*,  some  of 
which  had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his  public  history, 
are  established  by  their  internal  evidence,  or  the  au- 
thentic monnments  of  the  times^^.  From  these  various 
materials,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an  ample 
DiTision    space.  The  present  chapter  will  explain  the  elevation 
^}^  .    and  character  b{  Theodora,  the  Mictions  of  the  eireos, 
j^rtu^.  >^nd  the  peaceful  administration  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
East.     In  the  three  succeeding  chapters,  I  shall  re- 
late the  wars  of  Justinian  which  achieved  the  conqoest 
of  Africa  and  Italy ;  and^  shall  follow  the  victories 
of  Beiisarius  and  Narses,  without  disguising  the  vani- 
ty of  their  triumphs^  or  the  hostile  virtue  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Gh>thic  heroes.     The  series  of  this  and  the 
following  volume  will  embrace  tiip  jurisprudence  and 
theology  of  the  emperor;  the  controversies  and  sects 
whichistill  divide  the  Oriental  church ;  the  reformation 
of  the  Roman  law,  which  is  obeyed  or  respected  by 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe* 
Birtii  and      I.  In  the  excrcise  of  supreme  power,  the  first  act  of 
tbc*cm^    Justinian  was  to  divide  it  with  the  woman  whom  he 
prest       loved,  the  famous  Theodora*^,  whose  strange,  elevation 
Theodora.  ^jj^jjQ^j  be  applauded  as  the  triumph  of  female  virtue. 
Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  care  of  the  wild 
beasts  maintained  by  the  gi*een  faction  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  intrusted  to  Acacius,  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  who,  from  his.  employment,  was  snrnamed 
the  master  of  the  bears.     This  honourable  oflBce  was 
eiven  after  his  death  to  another  candidate,  notwith- 
standing the  diligence  of  his  Widow,  who  had  al- 

foretolJ  with  a  great  daemon— a  monk  saw  the  prince  of  the  dxmons,  in^ 
^tead  of  Justinian,  on  the  throne — tlie  servants  who  watched,  beheld  a  face 
without  features,  a  body  walking  without  an  head,  &c.  ^c.  t^rocopius  de- 
clares his  own  and  his  friend's  belief  in  these  diabolical  stories  (c..  12) 

19  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence,  des 
Romains,  c.  zx.)  gives  credit  to  these  anecdotes,  as  connected,  1.  with  the 

.weaknete  of  the  empire;  and,  2.  with  the  instability  of  Justinian's  laws. 

20  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  tlie  Anec- 
dotes ;  more  especially  c.  1—5. 9, 10—15, 16, 17.  with  the  learned  notes  of 
iUemMADus— a  pefereoce  vbich  is  alurayt  nnpliedf 
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ready  iHrovided  a  husband  and  a  succeBSon  jlxaciua  chap. 
bad  left  three  daughters,  Comito^S  TueoDORA,  and  ,  ^^ 
Anaitasta,  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed  the 
age  ef  seven  years.  On  a  solemn  festival,  these  help- 
less orphans  were  sent  by  tlieir  distressed  and  indig- 
nant mother,  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  into  the  midst 
of  the  theatre :  the  green  faction  received  them  with 
contempt,  the  blues  with  compassion ;  and  this  differ- 
ence,  which  sunk  deep,  into  the  mind  of  Theodora, 
was  felt  long  afterwards  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire.  As  they  improved  in  age  and  beaaty,  the 
three  sisters  were  successively  devoted  to  the  poblic 
and  private  pleasures  of  the  Byzantine  people ;  and 
Theodora,  after  following  Gomito  on  the  stage,  in  the  . 
dress  of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  bead,  was  at  length 
permitted  to  exercise  her  independent  talenfs.  She 
neither  danced,  nor  song,  nor  played  on  the  flute  j  her 
skill  was  confined  to  the  pantomime  arts ;  she  excelled 
in  buffoon  characters,  and  as  pf ten  as  (he  comedian 
swelled  her  cheeks,  and  complained  with  a  ridiculous 
tone  and  gesture  of  the  blows  that  were  inflicted,  the 
wbole  theatre  of  Constantinople  resounded  with  Isuigh- 
ter  and  applause.  The  beauty  of  Theodora^^  was  the 
subject  of  more  flattering  praise,  and  the  source  of 
more  exquisite  delight.  Her  features  were  delicate 
and  regular ;  her  complexion,  thc^b  somewhat  pale, 
was  tinged  with  a  natural  colour ;  every  sensation  was 
instantly  expressed  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes ;  her 
easy  motions  displaced  the  graces  of  a  small  but  ele- 
gant figure;  and  either  love  or  adulation  might  pro- 
claim, that  painting  and  poetry  were  incapable  of  dcr 
liDeating  the  matchless  excellence  of  her  form.  But 
this  form  was  degraded  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
was  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  li- 
centious desire.   Her  venal  charms  were  abandoned  to 


21  Comllo  was  afterwards  married  to  Sittas  duke  of  Armenia,  the  fa. 
ther  perhaps,  at  least  she  might  be  the  mother,  of  the  empress  Sophia. 
Two  nephews  of  Theodora  may  be  the  sons  of  Anastasia  (Aieman.  p.  30 
31.)       ^ 

22  Her  stutue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphyry  column.*  See 
Procopiiis  (de  Edif.  1.  i.  c.  11),  who  gives  her  portrait  in  the  Anecdotes  (c. 
10.)  Aieman.  (p.  47.)  produces  one  from  a  Mosaic  at  liavenns,  loaded 
with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  handsome. 
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CHAP,  a  proRiiscuous  crowd  of  citizens  and  strtngerft,  of  eve- 
^^'     ry  rank,  and  of  every  profegsion  :  the  fortunate  loVeir 
'"^"''^^^  n^ho  had  been  {ironiised  a  night  of  enjoyinent^  wa«  of- 
ten driven  from  her  bed  by  a  stronger  or  more  wealthy 
favourite;  and  when  she  passed  through  the  atreete^ 
her  presence  was  avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape 
either  the  Scandal  or  the  temptation.     The  satirical 
hiatorian  has  not  bloshecF^  to  describe  the  naked  scenes 
which  Theodora  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  in  tbo 
th^atre'^    After  exhausting  the  arts  of  sensual  plea- 
sure^, she  most  ungratefully  murmured  against  the 
parsimony  of  Nature^ :  but  her  mnrmursi,  her  plea- 
sures,  and  her  arts,  must  be  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  learned  language.     After  reigning  for  some  time  the 
delight  and  contempt  of  the  capital,  she  condescended 
to  accompany  Ecebolos,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  bad 
obtained  the  government  of  the  African  PentapoUs. 
But  this  union  was  frail  and  transient ;  Eeebolus  soua 
rejected  an  expensive  or  faithless  concubine ;  she  was 
reduced  at  Alexandria  to  extreme  distress ;  and  in  her 
laborious  return  to  Constantinople,  every  city  of  the 
£ast  admired  and  enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian,  whose  me- 
rit  appeared  to  j^istify  her  descent  from  the  peeuliar 


23  A  frag^mcnt  of  the  Aecdotes  (c.  9.)  somewbat  too  naked,  was  tup- 
pressed  by  Alemannus,  though  extant  in  the  Vatican  MS. ;  nor  hu  the  de> 
feet  been  supplied  in  the  Paris  or  Venice  editions,  ha  Moihe  le  Vayer 
(torn.  viti.  p.  155),  gave  the  first  hint,  of  this  curious  and  genuine  passage 
(.lortin's  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  366),  which  he  h^d  received  fiom  Rome,  and 
it  has  been  since  published  in  the  Menagiana  (torn,  iti  p.  254 — -^59),  wiih 
•  Latin  version. 

24  After  the  mention  of  a  narrow  pj»rd4e  (as  none  could  appear  sfsrlc- 
naked  in  the  theatre).  Procopius  thus  proceeds  :  Afet^tv^emM  rt  tr  tw 
%^<tfti  vn'Titt  iHUnro.  Oatic /i  7/rcc  ....  Kfn^Ac  avtm  vTrtf^tf  topv  dL</oiav»  tg. 
{<«PTo»  «tc  J^f  «<  X"**^*  *'  •*  TKTo  irttpsT^tutLo^/utvot  tfTuy^ftrcf  rue  TOfAAo-n  ii8n- 
i»  KdtTtt  /ttiatF  a*t\ofiitrot  f0'$t9f,  I  have  be;«rd  that  a  learned  prelate,  nov 
deceased,  was  fund  of  quojiing  this  passage  in  conversati9n. 

25  Theodora  sui'passed  llie  Crispajof  Ausonius  (Epigram  Ixxi.)  who 
imitated  the  capitalis  Itixus  of  the  femules  of  Nola.  See  Qiiintilian  Insti- 
tut.  viti.  6.  and  Tori^ntiua  sd  Horat.  Sermon.  1.  i.  sat.  2.  v.  101.  \t  a  me- 
morable supper,  thirty  slaves  waited  round  the  table ;  ten  young  men  feast- 
ed  with  Theodora.     Her  charity  was  vmver»al 

Et  lassata  viris,  necdum  satiatu,  recessit. 

/i  fA9  Mu  r  sir  its  0LVT«  tv^vrtfof  »  tvf  utrt  rfutrmn,  cwt  lifyttm  m«  a«u  tzuim  tf- 
y^iT^At.  She  wished  for  a  fowth  altar,  on  which  she  might  pour  liba- 
tions to  the  god  of  love. 
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island  of  Venus.  The  vagae  cooitnerce  of  Theodora,  chai'. 
and  the  inoAt  delectable  precautions,  preserved  her  ^^ 
fron  the  danger  which  she  feared ;  yet  once,  and  once 
only,  she  |>ecanie  a  mother.  The  infant  was  saved  and 
educated  in  Arabia,  by  his  father,  who  imparted  to 
him  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  em* 
press.  Filled  with  ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspecting 
youth  imm.ediately  hastened  to  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  mo- 
ther. As  he  was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the  de- 
cease of  Theodora,  she  deserves  the  foul  imputation 
of  extiogoishing  with  his  life  a  secret  so  offensive  to 
her  Imperial  virtue. 

In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  fortune  and  repota- Her  mar^ 
tion.  some  vision,  eilherof  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whis- y*^„]^|* 
pered  to  Theodora  the  pleasing  assurance  that  she  was 
destined  to  become  the  spouse  of  a  potent  monarch. 
Conscious  of  her  approaching  greatness,  she  returned 
from  Paphlagonia  to  Constantinople ;  assumed,  like  a 
skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  character ;  relieved  her 
poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of  spinning  wool ; 
and  affected  a  life  of  chastity  and  solitude  in  a  small 
house,  which  she  afterwards  changed  into  a  magnifl- 
cent  temple^^.  Her  beauty,  assiste<l  by  art  or  accident, 
soon  attracted,  captivated,  and  fixed^  the  Patrician  Jus- 
tinian, who  already  reigned  with  absolute  sway  under 
the  name  of  his  uncle.  Perhaps  she  contrived  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  a  gift  which  she  had  so  often  la- 
vished on  the  meanest  of  mankind :  perhaps  she  in- 
flamed, at  first  by  modest  delays,  and  at  last  by  sen* 
sual  allurements,  the  desires  of  a  lover,  who  from  na- 
ture or  devotion  was  addicted  to  long  vigils  and  abste* 
mions  diet.  When  his  first  transports  had  subsided, 
she  still  maintained  the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind, 
by  the  more  solid  merit  of  temper  and  understandings 
Justinian  delighted  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of 
his  affection ;  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  poured  at 
her  feet,  and  the  nephew  of  Justin  was  determined^       ^ 

2r  Anonym,  de  AntiqaiUt.  C.P.I,  iii.  ^32.  in  Banduri  Irtiperium  Orient 
torn.  i.  p.  4B.  Ludewig  (p.  154.)  argues  sensibly  thai  Theodora  would  not 
have  iroiDortaliaed  a  brothel :  but  I  apply  this  fsict  to  h«r  second  and  obastef 
residence  at  Constantinople. 

vol..  T-  H 
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CHAP,  perhaps  by  religious  scruples,  to  bestow  on  his  coacv- 
^^'  blue  the  sacred  and  legal  characterrof  a  wife.  But  th^^ 
laws  of  Rome  expressly  prohibited  tlie  marriage  of  sl 
senator  with  any  female,  who  had  been  dishonoarecX 
by  a  servile  origin  or  theatrical  profession :  the  em- 
press Lupicina,  or  Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  of  rustio 
mannera,  but  of  irreproachable  virtue,  refused  to  ac- 
cept a  prostitute  for  her  niece  j  and  even  Yigilantia^ 
the  superstitious  mother  of  Justinian,  though  she  a,c- 
knowledged  the  wit  and  beauty  of  Theodora,  was  se- 
riously apprehensive,  lest  the  levity  and  arrogance  of 
that  artful  paramour  might  corrupt  the  piety«^nd  hap- 
piness of  her  son.  These  obstacles  were  removed  by 
the  inflexible  constancy  of  Justinian.  He  patiently  ex- 
pected the  death  of  the  empress ;  he  despised  the  tears 
of  his  mother,  who  soon  sunk  under  the  weight  of  hei* 
affliction ;  and  a  law  was  promulgated  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor  Justin,  which  abolished  the  rigid  juris- 
prudence  of  antiquity.  A  glorious  repentance  (the 
words  of  the  edict)  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy  fe- 
males who  bad  prostituted  their  persons  on  the  thea- 
tre, and  they  were  permitted  to  contract  a  legal  onioa 
with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Bon9ans^^  TIus  induU 

fence  was  speedily  followed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of 
ustinian  and  Theodora;  her  dignity  was  gradually 
exalted  with  that  of  her  lover;  and,  as  soon  as  Justin 
bad  invested  his  nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  placed  the  diadem  on  the  heads  of  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  the  East.  But  the  usual  honours 
which  the  severity  of  Roman  manners  had  allowed  to 
the  wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy  either  the  ambi- 
tion of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  J  ustinian.  He  seat- 
ed her  on  the  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent  coU 
league  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of 
allegiance  was  imposed  on  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
in  the  joint  names  of  Justinian  and  Theodora^^    The 

28  See  the  old  law  in  Justinian's  Code  (I.  v.  tit.  v.  leg.  7.  tit,  xxvii.  leg. 
1).  iindcl'  the  years  336  and  454.  The  new  edict  (about  the  year  521  or 
522.  Aleman.  p.  38.  96),  very  awkwardly  repeals  no  more  than  the  clause 
of  muUeres  acetiica,  liber tinx,  tabernarix.  See  the  novels  89  and  117,  and 
a  Greek  rescript  from  Justinian  to  the  bishops  (Aleman.  p.  41.) 

29  1  swear  by  the  Father,  &c.  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  four  Gospels, 
quae  in  in»nibus  tcneo,  and  by  tike  holy  Archnfigels  Michael  and  Ci^riel, 
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Basteni  world  fell  prostrate  before  the  genius  and  for*   ctiAP. 
tone  of  the  daughter  of  Acasius.   The  prostitute  who,     ^^' 
in  the  presence  of  innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted 
the  theatre  of  Constantinople,  was  adored  as  a  queen 
in  the  same  city,  by  grave  magistrates,  orthodox  bi. 
shops,  victorious  generals,  and  captive  monarchs^^. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally 
depraved  by  the  loss  of  chastity,  will  eagerly  listen  to 
all  the  invectives  of  private  envy  or  popular  resent- 
ment, which  have  dissembled  the  virtues  of  Theodora, 
exa^erated  her  vices,  and  condemned  with  rigour  the 
venal  or  voluntary  sins  of  the  youthful  harlot.  From  a 
motive  of  shame  or  contempt,  she  often  declined  the 
servile  homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped  from  the  odi- 
ous light  of  the  capital,  and  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year  in  the  palaces  and  gardens  which  were  plea- 
santly  seated  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Propontis  and  the 
Bosphorirs.  Her  private  hours  were  devoted  to  the 
prudent  as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her  beauty,  the 
luxury  of  the  bath  and  table,  and  the  long  slumber  of 
the  evening  and  the  morning.  Her  secret  apartments 
were  occupied  by  the  favourite  women  and  eunuchs, 
whose  interests  and  passions  she  indulged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice :  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the 
state  were  crowded  into  a  dark  and  sultry  anticham- 
ber,  and  when  at  last,  after  tedious  attendance,  they 
were  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Theodora,  they  ex- 
perienced^ as  her  humour  might  suggest,  the  silent 
arrogance  of  an  empress,  or  the  capricious  levity  of  a 
comedian.  Her  rapacious  avarice  to  accumulate  an 
immense  treasure,  may  be  excused  by  the  apprehension 
of  her  husband^s  death,  which  could  leave  no  alterna- 
tive between  ruin  and  the  throne ;  and  fear  as  well  as 
ambition  might  exasperate  Theodora  against  two  gen- 
erals^ who  during  a  malady  of  the  emperor^  had  rashly 
declared  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 

puram  conscieniiam  germanunoque  servitium  me  servatiinitn>  sacratissimU 
DDXN.  Justlniano  et  Theodorae  conjugal  ejus  (Novell,  viii.  tit.  3  )  Would 
the  oath  hare  been  binding  in  favour  of  the  widow  ?  Communes  tituli  et 
triumph],  &c.  (Aleman.  p.  47, 48). 

30  «*  Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more,"  &c. 
Without  Warburton's  critical  telescope,  1  should  never  have  seen,  in  th^ 
Seneral  picture  of  triumphant  Tice»  any  persoiud  allttaioft  to  Tbeodoriu 
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gHAP.  the  cboiee  of  the  eapital.  Bat  the  reproach  of  GraeUy^ 
^^"  80  repagnant  even  to  her  softer  vices,  has  left  an  inde- 
^'^"'^^  lible  stain  on  tbe  memory  of  Theodora.  Her  numerous 
spies  observed^  and  zealously  reported,  every  action^ 
or  vH>rd,  or  look,  injurious  to  their  royal  mistress. 
Whomsoever  they  accused  were  cast  into  her  peculiar 
prisons^',  inaccesj^ible  to  the  inquiries  of  justice ;  and 
it  was  rumoured,  that  the  torture  of  the  rack,  or 
scourge,  had  been  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  a  female 
tyrant,  insensible  to- the  voice  of  prayer  or  of  pity**. 
Some  of  these  unhappy  victims  perished  in  deep  an^ 
wholesome  dungeons,  while  others  were  permitted^ 
after  the  loss  of  their  limbs,  their  reason  or  their  for- 
tune, to  appear  in  the  world  the  living  monuments  of 
her  vengeance,  which  was  commonly  extended  to  tbe 
children  of  those  w  horn  she  had  suspected  or  injured. 
The  senator^  or  bishop,  whose  death  or  exile  Theodora 
had  pronounced,  was  delivered  to  a  trusty  messenger^ 
and  his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from  her 
own  mouth.  '^  If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my  com- 
^<  mands,  1  swear  by  him  who  liv?th  for  ever^  that 
^<  your  skin  shall  be  flayed  from  your  body'^'^ 
nervir-  If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  tainted  with 
tu^«^  heresy,  her  exemplary  devotion  might  have  atoned,  ia 
the  opinion  of  her  contemporaries,  for  pride,  avarice^ 
and  cruelty.  But,  if  she  employed  her  influence  to  as- 
suage the  intolerant  fury  of  the  emperor,  tbe  present 
age  will  allow  some  merit  to  her  religion,  and  much 
indulgence  to  her  specoUtive  errors^\  The  name  of 
Theodora  was  introduced,  with  equal  honour,  in  all 
the  pious  and  charitable  foundations  of  Justinian;  and 
the  most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may  be  as-. 
<:ribed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  empress  for  her  less  for- 

31  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinth,  a  Tartarus  (Anecdot.  c.  4,)  were  under  the 
palace.  Darkness  is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  favourable  to 
calumny  and  fiction. 

32  A  more  jocular  whipping;  was  fnflicted  on  Saturninus,  for  presumiu^ 
to  say  that  his  wife,  a  favourite  of  the  empress,  had  i|Ot  been  found  «tT^«TCf 
(Anecdot.  c.  17). 

33  Per  Viventem  in  ssecula  excoriari  te  faciam.  Anastasius  de  Vitis 
font.  Roman,  in  Vigilio,  p.  40. 

34  Liidewig*,  p.  161—166.  1  give  him  credit  for  th^  charitable  attcivptt 
^thQU|pU  he  hath  no.t  much  ctiahty  in  his  temper. 
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tunAte  sitters^  who  had  been  sedaced  or  compelled  to  gh\p. 
embraee  the  trade  of  prostitotioo.     A  palace,  oa  the     ^^ 
Asiatic  aide  of  the  Boaphorus^  was  converted  into  a^ 
stately  and  apacious  monastery,  and  a  liberal  mainte- 
nance was  assigned  to  ftve  hundred  women,  who  had 
been  collected  from  the  streets  and  brothels  of  Con- 
stantinople.    In  this  isafe  and  holy  retreat,  they  were 
devoted  to  perpetnal  confinement ;  and  the  despair  of 
some,  who  threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea^ 
was  lost  in  the  gratitude  of  the  penitents,  who  bad 
been  delivered  from  sin  and  misery  by  their  generooa 
benefactress^^.     The  prudence  of  Theodora  is  cele- 
brated by  Juatiniao  himself;  and  his  laws  are  attribut- 
ed to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  reverend  wife,  whom 
he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  Deity^.     Her  coo- 
rage  was  displayed  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people 
and  the  terrors  of  the  court     Her  chastity,  from  the 
moment  of  her  union  with  Justinian,  is  founded  on  the 
silence  of  her  implacable  enemies ;  and,  although  the 
daughter  of  Acacios  might  be  satiated  with  love,  yet 
some  applause  is  due  to  the  firmness  of  a  mind  which 
could  sacrifice  pleasure  and  habit  to  the  stronger  sense 
either  of  duty  or  interest.     The  wishes  and  prayers 
of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a  law- 
lal  son,  and  she  buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole 
offiapriog  of  her  marriage^'.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
appointment, her  dominion  was  permanent  and  abso- 
lute ;  ahe  preserved,  by  art  or  merit,  the  affections  of 
Justinian ;  and  their  seeming  dissensions  were  always 
fatal  to  the  courtiers  who  believed  them  to  be  sincere. 
Perhaps  her  health  had  been  impaired  by  the  licen- 
tiousness of  her  youth  ;  but  it  was  always  delicate,  and 
she  was  directed  by  her  physicians  to  use  the  Pythian 
warm  baths.     In  this  journey,  the  empress  was  follow- 
ed by  the  praetorian  prefect,  the  great  treasurer^  se- 

35  Compare  the  Anecdotes  (c.  17)  with  the  Edifices  (I.  i.  c.  9.)  bow 
differently  may  the  same  fact  be  stated !  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  174,  175.) 
observes,  that  on  this,  or  a  similar  occasion,  she  released  and  clothed  the 
girls  whom  she  had  purchased  from  I  he  stews  at  five  aiiret  a-piece. 

36  Novel,  viii.  1.  An  allusion  to  Theodora.  Her  enemies  read  the  name 
Dzmonodora  (Aleman.  p.  66.) 

37  St.  Sabaa  reftised  to  pray  lor  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should  prove 
aa  heretic  worse  than  Anatt«sias  himself  (Cyril  in  Yit  St.  Sabse^  apod 
Aleman.  p.  70.  109.) 
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CHAP,  veral  eoonts  and  patricians^  and  a  splendid  train  of 
^^     four  thousand  attendants :  the  highways  were  repaired 
^"^^"^^^^  at  her  approach ;  a  palace  was  erected  for  her  recep- 
tion ;  and  as  she  passed  through  Bithynia^  she  distri- 
buted liberal  alms,  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries, 
and  the  hospitals,  that  they  might  implore  heaven  for 
the  restoration  of  her  health^**     At  length  in  ihe  twen- 
ty-fourth year  of  her  marriage,  and  the  twenty-second 
dT  her  reign,  she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer^^;  and  the 
and  death,  irreparable  loss  was  deplored  by  her  husband,  who, 
June  11*^'***  the  room  of  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might  have  se- 
lected the  purest  and  most  noble  virgin  of  the  East^^ 
The  fac.       II.  A  material  difference  may  be  observed  in  the 
^j?J»^^'*»« games  of  antiquity:  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks 
'     were  actors,  the  Komans  were  merely  spectators.  The 
Olympic  stadium  was  open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  am- 
bition ;  and  if  the  candidates  could  depend  on  their 
personal  skill  and  activity,  they  might  pursue  the  foot, 
steps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  oonduct  their  own 
horses  in  the  rapid  career«^    Ten,  twenty,  forty,  cha- 
riots, were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same  instant ;  a  crown 
of  leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor ;  and  his  fame, 
with  that  of  his  family- and  country,  was  chaunted  in 
lyric  strains  more  durable  than  monuments  of  brass 
and  marble/    But  a  senator,  or  even  a  citisen,  con- 
scious of  his  dignity,  would  have  blushed  to  expose  his 
person  or  his  horses  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The  games 
were  exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  the  ma- 
gistrates, or  the  emperors :  but  the  reins  were  aban- 

38  See  John  Malala*  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Theophane8>  p.  158.  Pft>copiaa 
de  Bdific.  1.  y.  c.  3. 

39  Theodora  Chalcedonensis  s^nodi  inimtca  canceris  plagft  toto  corpore 
perfusa  ritam  prodigiose  6niv,it  (Victor  Tununensis  in  Chron).  On  such 
occasions  an  orthodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity.  Alemanus  (p.  13t  13.y 
understands  the  tvir»^«c  txotfjtiiBti  of  Throphanes,  as  ciril  Unguage,  vhich 
does  not  imply  either  piety  or  repentance ;  yet  two  years  after  her  death* 
St.  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Paul  Silentiarius  (in  Proem,  v.  58—62). 

40  As  she  persecuted  the  Popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baronius  ex- 
hausts the  names  of  Eve,  Dalila,  Herodias,  he. :  after  which  be  has  re- 
course to  his  infernal  dictionary:  ctvis  infemi-— alumna  daemonum — sata- 
nico  agitata  spiritii— aestro  percita  diabolico,  &c.  ac.  (A.  D.  548,  No.  24). 

41  Read  and  feel  the  xxiiid  book  of  the  Hiad,  a  living  picture  of  man- 
ners, passions,  and  the  whole  form  and  spirit  of  the  chariot  race.  West's 
Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  GaBiei  faect  zii— «Tii.)  nflfords  much  curious 
and  authentic  information. 
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doned  to  servile  baocU :  and  if  the  profits  of  a  favour-  eHAP. 
ite  charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of  an  advo-  ^^ 
cate^  they  mast  be  considered  as  tiie  effects  of  popular 
extravagance^  and  the  high  wages  of  a  disgraceful 
professioQ.  The  race,  is  its  first  institution,  was  a 
simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  wliose  drivers  were  dis- 
tingoished  by  white  and  red  liveries ;  two  additional 
colours,  a  light  green,  and  a  cerulean  blue,  were  af- 
terwards introduced  ;  and  as  the  races  were  repeated 
twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in 
the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  four 
factions  soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment,  and  a 
mysterious  origin,  and  their  fantiful  colours  were  de- 
rived from  the  various  appearances  of  nature  in  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red  dog-star  of  summer, 
the  snows  of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and 
the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring^'.  Another  inter- 
pretation preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  repre* 
sent  the  conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respec-* 
tive  victories  announced  eitlter  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a 
prosperous  navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the  hus- 
bandmen and  mariners  was  somewhat  less  absurd  than 
the  blind  ardoor  of  the  Roman  people,  who  devoted 
their  lives  and  fortunespto  the  colour  which  they  bad 
espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained  and  indulged  by 
the  wisest  princes ;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero, 
Yitellios,  Yerus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elaga- 
halus,  were  enrolled  in  the  blue  or  green  factions  of 
the  circus :  they  frequented  their  stables,  applauded  ^^  Ho»«- 
their  favourites,  chastised  their  antagonists,  and  de- 
served the  esteem  of  the  populace,  .by  the  natural  or 
affected  imitation  of  their  manners.  The  bloody  and 
tumultuous  contest  continued  to  disturb  the  public  fes- 
tivity, till  the  last  a^  of  the' spectacles  of  Rome;  and 
Theodoric^  from  a  motive  of  justice  or  affection,  inter- 

42  Ttic  foar  colours,  oMaft'i  rtutatit  prarini,  veneti,  represent  the  four 
seasons,  according  to  Cassiodori us  (Var.  iii.  51),  who  lavishes  much  wit 
and  eloquence  on  this  theatrical  mystery.  Of  these  colours,  the  three  first 
may  be  ^rly  translated  -white,  red,  and  green.  Venetut  is  explained  by  c«r- 
ruteuM,  a  word  various  and  vague :  it  is  properly  the  sky  reflected  in  the 
sea;  bat  custom  and  convenience  may  allow  hlue  as  an  equivalent  (Robert. 
Stephao.  sub  Toce.  Spence's  Polymetis^  p.  228.) 
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CHAP,  posed  bis  authority  to  protect  the  greens  against  the 
^^'      violence  of  a  consul  and  a  patrician,  who  were  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  the  blue  faction  of  the  circus^^. 
They  dis       Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  thoogh  h6t  the 
g[^^^i^^_""  virtues,  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  the  same  factions  which 
pie  and     had  agitated  the  circus^  i*^S^^  ^i^b  redoubled  fury  in 
ihcEast.   the- hippodrome.     Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  this 
popnlar  frenzy  was  inflamed  by  religious  zeal ;  and 
the  greens,  who  had  treacherously  concealed  stones 
and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  massacred,  at  a 
solemn  festival,  three  thousand  of  their  blue  adversa* 
ries^^.     From  the  capital,  this  pestilence  was  diffused 
into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  spor- 
tive  distinction  of  two  colours  produced  two  strong 
^  and  irreconcileable  factions,  which  shook  the  founda- 

tions of  a  feeble  governmeklt^^  The  popnlar  disseo- 
tions,  founded  on  tbe  roost  serious  interest^  or  holy 
pretence,  have  scarcely  equalled  the  obstinacy  of  this 
wanton  discord,  which  invaded  the  peace  of  families, 
divided  friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted  the  female 
sex,  though  seldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to  espouse  tbe 
inclinations  of  their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the  wishes 
of  their  husbands.  Every  law,  either  human  or  di- 
vine,  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  as  long  as  tbe  par* 
ty  was  successful,  its  deluded-followers  appeared  care- 
less of  private  distress  or  public  calamity.  The  li- 
cense, without  the  freedom,  of  democracy,  was  revived 
at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  the  support  of  a 
faction  became  necessary  to  every  candidate  for  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  honours.  A  secret  attachment  to  the 
family  or  sect  of  Anastasins,  was  imputed  to  tbe 
greens :  the  blues  were  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause 

43  Sec  Onuphrius  Panvinius  de  Ludis  Circensibus.  I.  i.  c.  10,  11 ;  the 
xviith  AnnoUiion  on  Mascou*s  History  of  the  Germans;  and  Aleman.  id 
c.  vii. 

44  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  47.  Instead  of  the  vulf^ar  word  veneta,  he 
nses  the  moi^e  exquisite  terms  of  c^trulea  and  c^greaUt.    Baronius  (A.  D. 

'SOI,  No.  4,  5,  6.)  is  satisfied  that  the  blues  were  orthodox ;  but  Tlllerooni 
is  angry  at  the  snpposiiion,  and  wtU  not  aUow  any  martyrs  in  a  playhouse 
(Hist,  (ies  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p.  5^) 

45  See  Procopius,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  24.  In  describing  the  vices  of  the  fac- 
tions and  of  the  government,  the  public,  is  not  more  favourable  than  the  se- 
erety  historian.  Akman.  (p.  26.)  has  quoted  a  fine  passage  from  Gregory 
Kaznuizen^  which  proves  the  inreteracy  of  the  evil 
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of  orthodoxy  and  JustiniaB^^,  aojl  their  grateful  patron  chap. 
protected,  above  five  years^  the  disorders  of  a  faction^  ^^ 
whose  seasonable  tuiuulis  overawod  the  palace^  the  se-  justmUn 
nate,  and  the  capitals  of  the  East.  losoleat  with  royal  favours 
favour,  the  blues  aifected  to  strike  terror  by  a  peculiar  ^**'*^**' 
and  barbaric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their 
close  sleeves  and  ample  garments,  a  lofiy  step,  aiyd  a 
sonorous  voi<!^.  To  the  day  they  concealed  their  two- 
edged  puinards,  but  in  the  night  they  boldly  assem- 
bled in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands,  prepared  for 
every  act  of  violence  and  rapine.  Their  adversaries 
of  the  green  faction,  or  even  inoffensive  citizens,  were 
stripped  and  often  murdered  by  these  nocturnal  rob- 
bers, and  it  hecame  dangerous  to.  wear  any  gold  but- 
tons or  girdles,  or  to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in  the  streets 
of  a  peaceTul  capital.  A  daring  spirit^  rising  with  im- 
punity^  proceeded  to  violate  the  safeguard  of  private 
houses;  and  fire  was  employed  to  facilitate  the  attack^ 
or  to  conceal  the  crimes  of  these  factions  rioters.  No 
place  was  sife  or  sacred  from  their  depredations ;  to 
gratify  either  avarice  or  revenge^  they  profusely  spilt 
the  bloof]  of  the  innocent;  churches  and  altars  were 
polluted  by  ilrocious  murders;  and  it  was  the  boast 
of  the  assassins,  that  their  dexterity  could  always  io^ 
flict  a  mortal  wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dag- 
ger. The  dissolute  youth  of  Constantinople  adol)ted 
the  blue  livsry  of  disorder;,  the  laws  were  silent,  and 
the  bonds  i>f. society  were  relaxed:  creditors  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  obligations  ;  judges  to  reverse 
their  sentence ;  masters  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  fa- 
thers to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their  children ;  no- 
ble matrons  were  prostituted  to  the  lust  of  their  ser- 
vants; beautiful  boys  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their 
parents ;  and  wives,  unless  they  preferred  a  voluntary 
death,  were  ravished  in  the  presence  of  their  bus- 
bands^^     The  despair  of  the  greens,  who  were  persco 

46  The  partiality  of  JuslMan  for  tlic  blues  (Anecdot.  c  7.)  is  attested 
by  EragriuB  (Hiat.  Ecclcs.  1.  iv.  c.32);  John  Malala(tom.  n,  p.  138, 139.) 
especially  for  Antioch ;  and  Thcophanes  (p.  142.) 

47  A  wife  (taya  Procopiua),  who  was  seized  and  almost  ravished  by  » 
blue  coal,  threw  herself  inio  the  Bosphorus.  The  bishops  of  the  second 
Syria  (Aleman.  p.  26.)  deplore  a  similar  iuicide>  the  guilt  or  {^ory  of  fc- 
auk  cbaatity,  said  name  the  heroine. 

VOL.  T.  I 
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CHAP,  cuted  by  their  enemies^,  and  deserted  by  the  musistratf  ff. 
^^  assuiDcd  the  privilege  of  defence^  perhaps  of  retalia- 
tion :  bulthose  who  survived  the  combat,  were  dragged 
to  execution^  and  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaping  to 
woods  and  caverns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the  so- 
ciety  iTrom  wlience  they  were  expelled.  Those  minis- 
ters  of  justice  who.  had  courage  to  punish  the  crimes, 
and  to  brave  the  resentment  of  the  biu^s^  became  the 
victims  of  theii*  indiscreet  zeal ;  a  prsBfcct  of  Constan- 
tinople fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  a  count  of 
the  East  was  ignominiously  whipped,  and  a  governor 
of  CUicia  was  hanged,  by  the  order  of  Theodgi'a,  on 
the  tomb  of  two  assassins  whom  he  had  condemned 
for  the  murder  of  his  groom^  and  a  de^ring  attack  upon 
his  own  life^^  An  aspiring  candidate  ma^  be  tempted 
to  build  his  gi*eatne8s  on  the  public  confu^on,  but  it  is 
the  interest  as  well  as  doty  of  a  sovereigii  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  laws.  The  first  edict  of  Justinian, 
which  was  often  repeated,  and  sometimes  executed,  an- 
nounced his  firm  re$olution  to  support  t^o  innocent, 
and  to  chastise  the  guilty  of  every  denoifiiaation  and 
'  colour.  Yet  the  balance  c)f. justice  was  HiH. inclined 
in  favour  of  the  blue  faction,^  by  the  sed-et  affection, 
the  habits,  and  the  fears  of  the  emperorj  his  equity, 
after  an  apparent  struggle,  submitted,  w|hout  reluc- 
tance, to  the  implacable  passions  of  Theodora,  and  the 
empress  never  forgot,  or  forgave,  the  .injtries  of  the 
comedian.  At  the  accession  of*  the  younger  Justin,  tlic 
proclamf^tibn  of  equal  and  rigorous  justi<je  indirectly 
condemned  the  partiality  of  the  former  reigi).  "Ye  blues, 
"  Justinian  is  no  more  !  ye  greens,  he  rs  stilt  alive^^!"- 
Sedition  of  A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in 
tiTO^e?"  ashes,  was  excited  by  th^  mutual  hatred  and  momenta- 
BHrnamed  ry  reconciliation  of  the  two  factions.  In. the  fifth  year 
•^*^       of  bis  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  tlie  festival  of  the 

48  The  doubtful  ci-edit  of  Procopui9  (Anecklot.  c.  17.)  ift  supported  lij- 
the  less  partial  Evagtius,  who  confirms  the  fact,  and  specifies  the  names. 
The  tragic  fale  of  the  pracfect  ot*  Coii8t«itinOJ>le  is  related  by  Jolin  &f  ulaU 
(torn.  ii.  p.  139.)  ., 

.49  See  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  147) ;  yet  he  owns  that  JusUnian  was  at- 
.tached  to  the  blues.  The  seeming  discord  of  the  emperor  and  Theodora, 
isperhaps  viewed  with  too  much  jealousy  and  Pefmeme^it  by  Procopius 
(Abccdot.  c.  10.)    See  AlcmaiLPra:fat.p.'6. 
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ides  of  Janaary :  the  games  were  incessantly  distatbed  chkp. 
by  the  clamorcMis  discontent  of  the  greens ;  till  the  ^J^Jl- 
twenty-second  race,  the  emperor  maintained  his  silent^  ^  53^ 
gravity ;  at  length,  yielding  to  his  impatience,  be  con-  Januftry: 
descended  to  hold,  in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by  the 
voice  of  a  cryer,  the  most  singnlar  dialogue'^  that  ever 
passed  between  a  prince  and  his  sulijects.  Their  first 
complaints  were  respeetfal  and  modest :  they  accused 
the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppression,  and  proclaim- 
ed their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory  of  th)e  em- 
peron  *^  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  railers,^' 
exclaimed  Justinian ;  ^^  be  tnute,  ye  Jews,  Samaritans^ 
<^  and  ManichaBans/'  The  greens  still  attempted  to  awa- 
ken his  compassion.  '^  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent, 
<*  we  are  injured,  we  dare  not  pass  through  the  streets : 
^<  a  general  persecution  is  exercised  against  our  name 
^*  and  colour.  Let  us  die,  O  emperor,  but  let  us  die 
•<  by  yotfr  command,*  and  for  your  service  !^  But  the 
repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectivds  degra- 
ded, in  their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple ;  they 
renounced  allef;iance  to  the  prince  wbo  refund  justice 
to  his  people;  lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian 
had  been  born;  and  branded  bis  son  with  th^  oppro- 
brious names  of  an  homicide,  an  ass,  and  a  perjured 
tyrant.  '^*  Do  you  despise  your  lives  ?^'  cried  the  in- 
dignant monarch :  the  blues  rose  with  fury  from  their 
seats  ;  tbeir  hostile  clamours  thundered  in  the  hippo^ 
drome ;  and  their  adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal 
contest,  spread  terror  and  despair  through  the  streets 
of  Constantinople.  At  this  dangerous  moment,  seven 
notorious  assassins  of  both  factions,  who  bad  been 
condemned  by  the  prsefect,  were  carried,  round  the 
city,  and  afterwards  transported  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cotion  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  ¥our  were  immediately 
beheaded;  a  fifth  was  hanged  :  hot  when  the  same 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  remaining  two,  the 
rope  broke^  they  fell  alive  to  the  ground,  the  populace 
ipplanded  their,  escape,,  ami  the  monks  of  St.  Gonon^ 

50  This  dialogue,  whiHi  Tbeoi>han68  hu  prejierved,  exhibits  the  popu- 
lar language,  as  well  as  the  manners,  of  Constantinople,  in  the  vith  centuiy. 
llieir  Greek  is  mingled  with  many  strange  and  barharoas  Words,  for  whieh 
Ducange  cannot  always  Und  a  UKaning  or  etymology. 
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CHAP.  jMaing  from  the  neighbouring  eoavent,  eOuvejed  ttiem 
^^^  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church''.    Aa  one  of 
these.  criminaU  was  of  the  b)ue,  and  the  other  of  the 
green  livery^  the  two  factions  were  equally  provoked 
by  tlie  eruelty  of  their  oppressor^  or  the  ingratitude  of 
their  patron;  and   &  short  truee  was  concluded  till 
they  had  delivered  their  prisoners^  and  satisfied  their 
revenge.     The  palace  qt  the  praBfect,  who  withstood 
the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly  barnt^  his  officers 
and  guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were  forced 
open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to  those  who  could 
only  irse  it  for  the.public  destruction.  A  military  fori^^ 
which  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate^  was.  fiercely  encountered  by  an  armed  multi- 
tude,  whose  nombers  and  boldness  continually  increa- 
sed ;  and  the  Heruli,  the  wildest  Barbarians  in  the 
service  of  the  empire^  overturned  the  priests  and  their 
relics^,  which  from  a  pious  moUve,  had  been  rashly 
interposed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict.  The  tumult 
was  ejc asperated  by  this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought 
with  entbtsiasm  in  the  cause  of  God ;  the  women,  from 
the  roofs  and  windows,  showered  stones  on  the  heads 
of  the  soldiers;  who  darted  firebrands  against  the 
houses;. and  the  various  fiames,  which  had  been  kin- 
died  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers^  spread 
without  contrbul  over  the  face  of  the  eijy.     The  con- 
^agration  involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippus,  a  part  of  the  palace^  from  the  first 
entrance  to  the  altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico 
from  the  palace  to  the  forum  or  Constanline ;  a  large 
hospital,  with  the  sick  patients,  was  consumed ;  many 
churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed,  and  an 
immense  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was  either  melted 
or  lost.    From  such  scenes  of  horror  and  distress,  the 
wise  and  wealthy  citi;&ens  escaped  over  the  Bosphoras 
to  the  Asiatic  side ;  and  during  five  days  Gonstantiuo* 

Sle  was  abandoned  to  the  factions,  whose  watch- word, 
iTiKA,  vanqui$h/  has  given  «  pame  to.tbis  nfemorable 
sedition^, 

^1  See  this  church  and  monastery  in  Ducangej  C.  P.  Christlaiu,  L  it* 
^%  The  l^story  of  tbe  Mka  sedUioo  is  ezuacte4  from  MavDellinus  (in 
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Am  IcHig  as  the  faetfoiis  were  divided^  the  irinmphaiit  chap. 
blae«y  and  desponding  greens^  appeared  to  behold  with  ^^^^L. 
the  same  iddifference  the  disorders  of  the  state.  They  ^.^  ^.^^ 
agreed  to  eensure  the  eprrupt  management  of  justice  tress  of 
and  the  fioance ;  and.  the  two  responsible  .ministers,  J^^'*^"- 
the  artfal  Triboniao,  and  the  rapacious  John  of  Cap. 
padoeia,  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the  authors  of  the 
public  misery.  The  peaceful  ranrniurs  of  the  people 
wottld  have  been  disregarded :  they  were  heard  with 
respect  when  the  city  was  in  flames;  the  quaestor,  and 
the  priefect^  were  instantly  removed^  and  their  offices 
were  filled  by  two  senators  of  blameless  integrity.  Af- 
ter this  popular  concession,  Jastinian  proceeded  to  the 
hippodrome  to  confess  bis  own  errors,  and  to  accept 
the  repentance  of  his  grateful  subjects ;  but  they  dis- 
trusted his  assurances,  though  Solemnly  pronounced 
in  the  presence  of  the  holy  gospels ;  and  the  emperor^ 
alarmed  by  their  distrust,  retreated  with  precipitation 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  the  palace.  The  obstinacy  of 
the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a  secret  and  ambitious 
conspiracy ;  and  a  suspicion  was  entertained^  that  the 
insurgents,  more  especially  the  green  faction,  had  been 
supplied  with  arms  and  money  by  Hypatios  and  Pom- 
pey,  two  patricians,  who  could  neither  forget  with  ho- 
nour, nor  remember  with  safety,  that  they  were  the  ne- 
phews of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  Capriciously  trust- 
ed^ di^^raced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous  levity  of 
the  monarch  they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants  be- 
fore the  throne ;  and,  during  five  days  of  the  tumult, 
they  were  detained  as  important  hostages ;  till  at  length, 
the  fears  of  Justinian  prevailing  over  his  prudence,  he 
viewed  the  two  brothers  in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps 
of  assassins,  and  sternly  commanded  them  to  depart 
from  the  palace.  After  a  fruitless  representation,  that 
obedience  might  lead  to  involuntary  treason,  they  re- 
tired to  their  houses,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  Hypatius  was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  peo- 
ple^ who,  regardless  of  his  virtuous  resistance,  and  the 

Cfaros.)  Procopius  (Pcnic.  1.  i.  c.  86.)  'johh  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  913—218.) 
Chron.  Pavchat.  (p.  336--340.)  Tbeophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  154-^1^80 
aad  2onarat  (1.  xhr.  p.  61— 63  ) 
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fears  of  his  Wife,  transported  their  favoarite  to  the  fo- 
rum of  Constantine,  and  instead  of  a  diadenr,  placed 
a  rich  collar  on  bis  head.    If  the  usurper,  who  after- 
wards pleaded  the  merit  of  his  delay,  had  complied 
with  the  advice  of  his  senate,  »nd  urged  the  fary  of 
the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible  effort  might  have 
oppressed  or  expelled  his  trembling  competitor:   ll'he 
Byzantine  palace  enjoyed  a  free  communication  v«rith 
the  sea ;  vessels  l/iy,  ready  at  the  garden-stairs ;  fiad 
a  secret  re^rlution  was  already  formed,  to  convey  the 
emperor  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  a  safe  retreat, 
at  some  distance  from  the  capital. 
Firmnes«      Justinian  was  los^,  if  the  prostitut(»«  whom  he  raised 
dorl.*^^^    from  the  theatre  had  not  renounced  the  timidity,  as 
well  as  the  virtues,  of  Iter  sex.     In  the  midst  of  a 
council,  wliere   Belisarius   was    present,    Theodora 
alone,  displayed  the  spirit  of  ati  hero ;  and  she  alone, 
without  apprehending  his  future  hatred,  could  save 
the  emperor  from  the  imminent  danger,  and  his  un- 
worthj*  fears.     **  If  flight,"  said  the  consort  of  Justi- 
nian, ^^  were  the  only  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should 
^^  disdain  to  fly.     Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth; 
<•  but  they  who  have  reigned  should  never  survive  the 
<^  loss  of  dignity  and  dominion.     I  implore  heaven, 
^^  that  I  may  never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my 
f<  diadem  and  purple ;  that  1  may  no  longer  behold 
^^  the  light,  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name 
"  of  quieen.    If  you  resolve,  O  GsBsar,  to  fly,  you  have 
^^  treasures ;   behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships ;    but 
<^  tremble  lest  the  desire  of  life  should  expose  you  to 
*•  wretched  exile  and  ignominious  death.  For  my  own 
<^  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that  the 
"  throne  is  a  glorious  sepulchre.'^    The  firmness  of  a 
woman  restored  the  courage  to  deliberate  and  act,  and 
courage  soon  discovers   the   resources  of  the  most 
desperate  situation.     It  was  an  easy  and  a  decisive 
measure  to  revive  the  animosity  of  the  factions  t  the 
blues  wer«  astonished  at  their  own  guilt  and  folly, 
that  a  trifling  injury  should  provoke  them  to  conspire 
with  their  implacable   enemies  against    a    gracious 
and  liberal  benefactor ;  they  again  proclaimed  the  ma- 
jesty of  Justinian,  and  the  greens^  with  their  upstart 
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emperor^  were  left  alone  in  the  hippodrome.  The  ch\p. 
fiflelity  of  the  guards  was  doubtful ;  hut  the  military  ,J^Jl^ 
force  of  Justiaian  cojisisled  in  three  thousand  vete-.^^ij^g^^i^. 
rausy  who  Imd  been  trained  to  valour  and  discipline  intion  is 
the  Persian  and  lUyrian  wars.  Under  the  eommand  ^^^pp'*"" 
of  JBeR^rarius  and  Muadus,  they  silently  marc)|pd  in 
two  divisions  fropi  the  palace,  forced  their  obscure 
way  through  narrow  passages,  .expiring  flames,  and 
falling  edifices,  and  burst  open  at  Uie  same  moment 
the  two  opposite  gates  of  the  hippodrome.  In  t\M 
narrow  spaee^  the  disorderly  and  affrighted  crowd  was 
incapable  of  resisting  on  either  side  a  firm  and  rega*^ 
lar  attack ;  the  blues  signalised  the  fury  of  their  re- 
pentance.; .and  it  is  imputed,  Uiat  abovi  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  w^re  slain  in  the  tnercilesrs  and  promis- 
Cttoos  carnage  of  the  day.  Uypatios  wag  dragged 
from  his  throne^  and  conducted  with  his  brother  Pom- 
pey  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor :  they  implored  his  ^le« 
mency;  but  their, crime  was  manifest,  their  innocence 
uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  too  much  terrified 
to  forgive.  The  next  inorning  the  two  nephews  of 
Anaatasins,  with  eighteen  iVZu^tmu^  accomplices,  of 
patrician  or  consular  rank,  were  privately  executed  by 
the  soldiers;  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the. sea, 
their  ps^laces  razed,  and .  their,  fortunes  confiscated. 
The  hippodrome  itself  was  condemned,  during  seve- 
ral  years,  to  a  mournful  silence  :  with  the  restoration 
of  the  games,  the  same  disorders  revived ;  and  the 
blae  and  green  factions  continu/Ml  to  afflict  the  reign 
of  JusUnian,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Sastetn  empire". 

III.  That  empire,  after  Rome  was  barliarous,  stijl  Apfricui- 
embraced  the  nations  whom  she  had  conquered  beyond  ^^^^f^. 
the  Hadriatic,  and  sts  fat  as  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia  tures  of 
and  Persia.    Justinian  reigned  over  sixty-four  pro-  ^^^  ^^*^' 
vinces,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  cities";  hispire. 
dominioas  were  blessed  by  nature  with  the  advantages 

53  BiarceUinus  says  in  general  terms,  ioni^merifl  populis  in  circo  truci- 
dsctis,  Procopiufl  niirriberi  30,000  victims :  and  the  35,000  of  Theopliancs 
are  swelled  to  40,000  by  the  more  recent  Zonams.  Such  is  the  usual  pro- 
gress of  ezag^ration.  , 

54  Hierocies,  a  contemporaty  of  Justinian,  composed  his  Xur^tx/^^t  (Ttine- 
raria,  p.  6311,  or  review  of  the  eastern  prdviiK^s  and  cities,  before  the  j^eap 
i35<Wf9aeUDg  in  Prst&t  vid  Not  4mI  p.  623,&e0 
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CHAP,  of  soi)^  dituatiOQ,  and  climate  :  and  the  impravemeDt^ 
^'*  of  iiainan  art  had  been  perpetually  diffused  alouj^  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterraneaa  and  the  hanks  of  the  Nile^ 
from  ancient  Troy  to  the  EgypfiJJn  Thebes.  Abraham^^ 
had  been  relieved  by  the  well  known  plenty  of  Egypt; 
the  s4ne  country,  a  small  and  populous  tract,  wa«  still 
capable  of  exporting,  each  year,  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty thousand  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Constan- 
tinople/^ ;  and  the  capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied 
ivith  the  manufactures  of  Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after 
they  had -been  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Horner*^, 
The  annual  powers  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being  ex- 
hausted by  two  thousand  harvests,  were  renewed  and 
invigorated  by  skilful /husbandry,  rich  manure,  and 
seasonable  repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  animals  was 
infinitely  multiplied.  Plantations,  buildings,  and  the 
instruments  of  labour  and  luxury,  which  are  more  dur- 
able than  the  t^rm  of  human  life,  were  accumulated  by 
the  care  of  successive  generations.  Tradition  preserv- 
ed, and  experience  simplified,  the  humble  practice  of 
the  arts :  society  was  enriched  by  the  division  of  la- 
hour  and  the  facility  of  exchange  ;  and  every  Roman 
was  lodged^  clothed,  and  subsisted,  by  the  industry  of 
a  thousand  bands.  The  invention  of  the  loom  and 
distaff  has  been  piously  ascribed  to  the  gods.  In  every 
age,  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
hair,  sVins,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at  length  silk^  have 
heeo  skilfully  manufactured  to  hide  or  adorn  the  ha*, 
ihan  l>ody ;  they  were  stained  with  an  infusion  of  per- 
manent colours ;  and  the  pencil  was  successfully  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  labours  of  the  loom.  In  the 
choice  of  those  coloars'%  whieii  imitate  the  beauties  of 

65  Stc  the  book  of  Genesis  (xii.  10),  and  the  adminiitration  of  Joseph. 
The  ai.nalb  of  the  Greeks  and  Htbrewa  agree  in  the  early  arts  and  pWnty 
of  ^gfypt :  but  this  antiqttity  supposes  a  lon,^  series  of  improve meni* :  and 
Warburlun,  who  is  almost  stiflod  by  the  Hebrew,  calls  aloud  for  the  Sama- 
ritan chronology  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  lii.  p.  29,  &c.) 

56  Eip^ht  millions  of  Roman  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000  au« 
rei  for  iho  expenses  of  wat«r  carriage,  from  which  the  subject  was  gra- 
ciously excused.  Seethe  xiiith  Edict  of  Jnstlntan  :  the  number  a  are  check- 
ed and  vcrrfied  by  the  agreement  of  the  Gt*eek  and  Latin  texts. 

57  Homer*a  Iliad,  yi,  289.  These  Teils,  9r9ir)^oi  ^Ajui^unixot;  were  the 
works  of  the  Sidonian  women.  Bui  this  passage  is  more  honirurable  to  the 
manufactures  than  to  the  nayi.^  >tion  of  Phopnicia*  from  whence  they  had 
been  imported  to  Troy  m  Piiryg  an  bottoros. 

58  See  in  Grid  (de  Arte  Anundiy  ill  d6fl!p  ko.)  »  poetlesl  lift  of  twelre 
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natore^  the  freedom  of  taste  and  fashioa  was  indulged ;   chap. 
but  the  deep  purple^^  which  the  Fhoeni^^ianfi  extracted     ^^ 
from  a  shell-fish^  was  restrained  to  the  sacred  person  ^"^^'^^^^•^ 
and  palace  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  penalties  of  trea- 
son  were  denounced  against  the  ambitious  subjects^ 
who  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throne^. 

I  need  not  explain  that  ailk^^  is  originally  spun  ft'omrheaseoY 
the  bowels  of  a  caterpillar,  and  that  it  composes  the^'^^^^y^^ 
golden  tomb  from  whence  a  worm  emerges  in  the  form  ^""*' 
of  a  bntterfly.  Till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  silk- 
worms who  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry- 
tree,  were  confined  to  China ;  those  of  the  pine,  the 
oak,  and  the  ash,  were  common  in  the  forests  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe ;  but  as  their  education  is  more  dif- 
ficult,  and  their  produce  more  oncertaio,  they  were 
generally  neglected^  except  in  the  little  island  of  GeoS| 
near  the  coast  of  Attica.  A  thin  gauze  was  procured 
from  their  webs,  and  this  Cean  mtinofacture,  the  in^ 
vention  of  a  woman,  for  female  use,  was  long  admired 
both  in  the  East  and  at  Rome.  Whatever  suspicions 
may  be  raised  by  the  garments  of  the  Medes  and  As- 
syrians, Virgil  is  the  most  ancient  writer,  who  express- 
ly  mentions  the  soft  wool  which  was  combed  from  the 
trees  of  the  Seres  or  Ghinese^^ ;  and  this  natural  error^ 

colours  borrowed  from  flowers,  the  elements,  &c.  But  it  is  slmost  impoi« 
sible  U>  discrimiaate  by  words  all  the  nice  and  various  shades  both  of  art 
and  nature. 

59  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  &c.  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of  aRti* 
q«ity.  'Their  royal  purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as  deep  m 
bull's  blood  .  .  .  ob»curiia8  rubens  (says  Caiisiodorius,  Var.  1,  3.)  nigredo 
sanguinea.  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix  et  des  Arts,  part  iL 
1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  184— 215.)  wiU  amuse  and  satisfy  the  reader.  1  doubt  whether 
bis  booky  especially  in  England,  is  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

60  Hbtorical  proofs  of  this  jealousy  have  been  occasionally  introduced^ 
and  -luiny  more  might  have  been  added :  but  the  arbitrary  acts  of  despotlsia 
were  justified  by  the  sober  and  general  declarations  of  law  (Codex  Theo^ 
dosian.  I.  x.  tit,  21.  leg.  3.  Codex  Justinian.  I.  xi.  tit.  8.  leg.  5)  An  inglo- 
rious permission,  and  necessary  restriction,  was  applied  to  the  nunkt,  the 
female  dancers  (Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xv.  tit.  7.  leg..  1 1.) 

61  In  the  history  of  insects  (far  more  wonderful  than  Ovid's  Metamor- 
plioses)  the  silk-worm  hoUls  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bombyx  of  the  isle 
of  Ceos,  as  described  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  xi.  26,  27.  with  the  notes  of 
the  two  learned  Jesuits,  Hardouin  and  Broiier),  may  be  iUufttrated  by  « 
similar  species  in  China  (Memoires  sur  les  Chinois,  tpro.  ii.  p.  575—598) : 
but  our  silk-worm,  as  well  as  the  white  mulberry-tree,  were  unknown  to 
Tbeophrastus  and  Pliny. 

62  Georgic.  ii.  121.  Serica  quwidd  Wnerint  in  usum  planissime  nan 
icio  i  suspicor  tamen  in  Julii  CxMris  «vo,  nam  ante  non  inTcniOf  lay^  Jtft^ 

TOL.  V.  K 
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,  CHAP,  less  marvellous  than  the  truth,  was  glowly  corrected 
^^     by  the  knowledge  of  a  valuable  insect,  the  first  artifl- 

^•"'"'^^^  cer  of  the  luxury  of  nations.  That  rare  and  elegant 
luxury  was  censured,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the 
gravest  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Pliny,  in  affected  though 
forcible  language,  has  condemned  the  thirst  of  gain, 
which  explored  the  last  confines  of  the  earth,  for  the 
pernicious  purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked 
draperies  and  tran^arent  matrons^^.  A  dress  which 
shewed  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  colour  of  the  skin, 
might  gratify  vanity,  or  provoke  desire;  the  silks 
which  had  been  closely  woven  in  China,  were  some- 
times unravelled  by  the  Phcenician  women,  and  the 
precious  materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser  texture, 
and  the  intermixture  of  linen  threads^.  Two  hundred 
years  after  the  age  of  Pliny,  the  use  of  pure  or  even  of 
mixed  silks  was  confined  to  the  female  sex,  till  the 
opulent  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  in- 

^  ^  sensibly  familiarised  with  the  example  of  Elagabalus, 
the  first  who,  by  this  effeminate  habit,  had  sullied  the 
dignity  of  an  emperor  and  a  man.  Aurelian  complained, 
that  a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  at  Rome  for  twelve  ounces 
of  gold :  but  the  supply  increased  with  the  demand, 
and  the  price  diminished  with  the  supply.  If  accident 
or  monopoly  sometimes  raised  the  value  even  above  the 
standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and 
Berytus  were  sometimes  compelled  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes  to  content  themselves  with  a  ninth 
part  of  that  extravagant  rate^^  A  law  was  thought 
necessary    to    discriminate   the   dress   of  comedians 

tU9  Lipsius  (Bxtur^UB  i.  td  TAcit.  Annal.  ii.  S3.)  Sec  Dion  Cas«iii«  (1*  s1!ii. 
,p.  358.  edit.  Reimar),  and  Pausanivs  (1.  vi.  p.  il9),  ihe  first  who  describes 
iiovt^ever  strangely,  the  Seric  insect. 

63  Tain  lonf^inq'uo  orbe  petitur,  ut  in  publico  matrona  transUiceat  .  .  . 
ut  denudet  ffeminas  vestis  (Plin.  vi.  20  xi.  21.)  V^rro  and  Publius  Synis 
had  already  played  on  the  Tog^a  vitrea,  ventus  lezilts,  and  nebula  linc^a 
(Horat.  Sermon,  i.  2.  101.  with  the  notes  of  Torrentius  and  Dacier) 

64  On  the  texture,  colonrs,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  h»lf  sflk,  and 
linen  garments  of  antiquity,  see  the  profound,  diffuse,  and  obscure  re- 
searches of  the  great  Salmatius  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  127.  309,  310.  339. 
341,  342  .344. 388—391. 395.  513),  who  was  ignorant  of  the  most  common 
trades  of  Djon  or  Leyden. 

65  Flavius  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian,  c.  45.  In  Hist.  August,  p.  224.  See 
Salmasius  ad  Hist.  Aug.  p.  392.  and  Plinian.  £zerciut.  in  Solinum,  p.  694, 
695.  The  Anecdotes  of  Procopiu's  (c.25.)  stote  a  partial  and  imperfect  rate 
«f  the  price  of  silk  ia  the  time  of  Justinian. 
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from  that  of  senatonr ;  and  of  the  silk  exported  from  crap. 
ito  native  coontry,  the  far  greater  part  was  consumed  ?^|^ 
by  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  They  were  still  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  shell-fish  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, surnamed  the  silk- worm  of  the  sea :  the  fine 
wool  or  hair  by  whic^  the  mother-of-pearl  affixes  itself 
to  the  rock,  is  now  manufactured  for  curiosity  rather 
than  Qse ;  and  a  robe  obtained  from  the  same  singular 
materials^  was  the  gift  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  the 
satraps  of  Armenia^^. 

A  valuable  merchandise  of  small  bulk  is  capable  of 'PP^^ 
defraying  the  expense  of  land  carriage  ;  and  the  cara-l^^naby 
vans  traversed  the  whole  latitude  of  Asia  in  two  bun- ^^nd  and 
dred  and  forty-three  days,  from  the  Chinese  ocean  to*^ 
the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  Silk  was  immediately  deliver- 
ed to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian  merchants^^  who 
ffeqoented  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and  Nisibis  :  but  this 
trade^  which  in  tli^  intervals  of  truce  was  oppressed 
by  avarice  and  jealousy,  was  totally  interrupted  by 
the  long  waA  of  the  rival  monarchies.  The  great  king 
might  proudly  number  Sogdiana,  and  even  Serica, 
among  the  provinces  of  his  empire ;  but  his  real  do- 
minion was  bounded  by  the  Oxns,  and  his  useful  in- 
tercourse with  the  Sogdoites,  beyond  the  river,  depend- 
ed OD  the  pleasure  of  their  conquerors,  the.white  Huns, 
and  the  Turks,  who  successively  reigned  over  that  in- 
dustrious people.  Yet  the  most  savage  dominion  had 
not  extirpated  the  seeds  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
in  a  region  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  four  gar- 
dens of  Asia ;  the  cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bochara 
are  advantageously  seated  for  the  exchange  of  its  va- 
rious productions ;  and  their  merchants  purchased  from 
the  Chinese^*  the  raw  or  manufactured  silk  which  they 

66  Ppocopius  dc  Edif.  1.  lii.  c.  1,  These  pitmet  ik  mer  upe  found  near 
Smsirna,  Sicily*  Corsicn,  and  Minorca;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of  their  silk 
was  presented  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

67  Procopius  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  20. 1.  ii.  c  35.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.  Menander 
in  EzccrpL  Legat.  p.  107.  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian  empire,  Isidore  of 
Cbarax  (in  Stathmis  Parthicis,  p.  7,  8.  in  Hudson/  Geograph.  Minor,  torn* 
ii.)  has  marked  the  roads,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1.  zxiii.  c.  6«  p.  400.) 
has  enumerated  the  provinces. 

68  The  hlind  admiration  of  the  Jesuits  oonfounds  the  different  periods 
of  th^  Chinese  history^,  They  arc  mc^  critically  distinguished  by  M.  da 
Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  part  i.  in  the  Tablesi  part  ii.  in  tbp  Gco« 
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CHAF.  trimiportod  ioto  Persia  fbr  the  me  of  the  RottM  em- 
^^'  ^pire.  In  the  vain  capital  of  China,  the  So^dian  carA* 
*  vans  were  entertained  as  the  suppliant  embassies  of 
tributary  kingdoms,  and  if  they  returned  in^afety,  tbe 
bold  adventure  was  rewarded  with  exorbitant  gaiti« 
But  the  difficult  and  perilous  march  from  Samarcand 
to  the  first  town  of  Shensi,  could  not  be  performed  in 
less  than  sixty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  days ;  as  soon 
as  they  had  passed  tlie  Jazartes  they  entered  the  de- 
sert ;  and  tho  wandering  hordes,  unless  they  are  re- 
strained by  armies  and  garrisons,  have  always  consi. 
dered  the  citizen  and  the  traveller  as  tlie  objects  of 
lawful  rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  robbers  and  the 
tyrants  of  Persia,  the  silk-caravans  explored  a  raoi-e 
southern  road ;  they  traversed  the  mountains  of  Thibet^ 
desceQded  the  streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and 

Eatiently  expected  in  the  ports  of  Guzerat  and  Mala- 
ar,  the  annual  fleets  of  the  West'^®.,  But  the  dangers 
of  the  desert  were  found  less  intolerable  than  toil^ 
liunger^  and  the  loss  of  time;  the  attempl^was  seldom 
renewed^  and  the  only  European  who  has  passed  that 
unfrequented  way,  applauds  his  own  diligence,  that  ia 
niue  months  after  his  departure  from  Pekin,  he  reach- 
ed the  UKHith  of  the  Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was 
open  to  the  free  communication  of  mankind.  From  the 
great  river  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces  of 
China  were  subdued  and  civilised  by  the  emperors  of 
the  North;  they  were  filled  about  the  time  of  the  Chris, 
tian  sera  with  cities  and  men,  mulberry-trees  and  their 
precious  inhabitants;  and  if  the  Chinese,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  compass,  had  possessed  the  genius 
of  the  Greeks  or  Phceniciaos,  they  might  have  spread 
th0ir  discoveries  over  the  southern  hemisphere,    I  am 

j^rapUy.  Memoire*  dc  I'Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xzxii.  xxxvi.  xlii, 
xliii),  who  discovers  the  ^«dual  projfress  of  the  truth  of  the  annal^and  the 
fsxtetit  of  the  monarchy,  till  the  Christian  xra.  He  has  searched,  with  9, 
curious  eye,  the  connexions  of  the  Chinese  with  the  nations  of  the  West : 
but  these  connexions  are  slight,  casual,  and  obscure ;  nor  did  the  Koman? 
entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  Seres  or  Sinse  possessed  an  empire  not  inie- 
f  ioc  to  their  own. 

69  The  roads  from  China  to  Persia  and  Mindostan  may  be  investigated 
in  the  relations  of  Hackluyt  and  Thevenot  (the  ambassadors  of  Sharokh, 
Anthony  Jenkinson,  the  Pere  Greuber,  &c.  See  likewise  Banway's  Travels, 
70I.  i.  p.  345—357'}.  A  c^mmnmeation  through  Thibet  ii«s  been  Utely 
flplpred  by  the  Englisl^  sovereigns  of  fieng^. 
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fiol  qamliAei  to  exftoiiiie,  and  I  an  notdkpoifed  to  be-  cbap. 
lieve,  their  distant  voyagefl  to  the  Peniati  golf,  or  the  ^^' 
Ctpe  of  Good  Hope :  bat  their  ancestors  might  equal ^"^^'^'^^^^ 
the  labours  and  saecess  of  the  present  race,  and  tho 
sphere  of  their  navigation  might  extend  from  the  isles 
of  Japan  to  the  straits  of  Malacca^  the  pillars,  if 
we  may  apply  that  name,  of  an  Oriental  Hercules^. 
Withoot  losing  sight  of  land,  they  might  sail  along  the 
coast  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Aebio,  which  is 
annaally  visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the 
productions,  the  manufactures,  and  even  the  artificers, 
of  China ;  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  opposite  pe- 
ninsula, are  faintly  delineated^'  as  the  regions  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  the  trading  cities  named  in  the  geo« 
graphy  of  Ptolemy,  may  indicate,  that  this  wealth  was 
not  solely  derived  from  the  mines.  The  direct  interval 
between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  is  about  three  hundred 
leagues :  the  Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were  con^ 
ducted  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  periodical  winds,  and 
the  ocean  might  be  securely  traversed  in  square-built 
ships,  which,  instead  of  iron,  were  sewed  together 
with  the  strong  thread  of  the  cocoa-nut  Ceylon,  Se- 
rendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between  two  hos- 
tile princes ;  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains, 
the  elephants,  and  the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the 
other  enjoyed  the  more  solid  riches  of  domestic  indos^ 
try,  foreign  trade,  and  the  capacious  harbour  of  Trin* 
qoemale,  which  received  and  dismissed  the  fleets  of 
tlie  East  and  West  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal 
distance,  (as  it  was  computed)  from  their  respective 
countries,  the  silk  merchants  of  China,  who  had  col-  / 
lected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  san- 

70  For  the  Chinese  lutyi^tion  to  MftUect  and  Achin,  perhaps  to  Ceylon, 
MtRenattdot  (on  the  two  Mahometan  TraveUen,  p.  S^-ll.  13—17.  141— 
157.)  Dampier  (vol  ii.  p.  136.)  the  Hist.  Philosopbique  des  deux  lodes 
(tom.  i.  p.  98.)  and  the  Hist  Generates  des  Voyages  (torn.  vi.  p.  201). 

71  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
Arrian,  Marcian,  &c.  of  the  countries  eastward  of  Cape  Comorin,  is  6nely 
iiioitrated^by  d'Anvilte  (Afitiqait^  Geographique  de  Tlnde,  especially  p. 
161—198).  Our  geography  of  India  is  improved  by  conunerce  and  con- 
quest ;  and  has  been  ilUistrsted  by  the  excellent  maps  and  memoirs  of, 
nsjor  Reimel.  if  he  extends  the  sphere  of  his  inquiries  with  the  same 
cHitcal  knowledge  and  sagacityi  he  will  succeed,  and  may  surpass  the  first 
of  modem  geographers. 
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CHAP,  tal  WQod^  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce 
^^     with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  subjects 
^'^'*'^^^*'  of  the  great  king  exalted/  without  a  rival,  bis  power 
and  magnificence;  and  the  Roman,  who  confounded 
their  vanity  by  comparing  his  paltry  coin  with  a  gold 
medal  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  had  sailed  to  Ceylon, 
in  an  Ethiopian  ship,  as  a  simple  passenger^. 
itotrodwc-i     As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  emperor 
wrm^ln^  •f  ^  saw,  with  coucem,  that  the  Persians  had  oc- 

toGreece.  cupied  by  land  and  sea  the  monopoly  of  this  important 
supply,  and  that  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  was  con- 
tinually drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies  and  idolaters. 
An  active  government  would  have  restored  the  trade 
of  Egypt  and  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
bad  decayed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  Roman  vessels  might  have  sailed^  for  the  purchase 
of  silk,  to  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even  of 
China.  Justinian  embraced  a  more  humble  expedient, 
and  solicited  the  aid  of  hia  Christian  allies,  the  Ethi- 
opians of  Abyssinia,  who  had  recently  acquired  the 
arts  of  navigation,  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  sea-port 
of  Adulis^%  still  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  a  Gre- 
cian conqueror.  Along  the  African  coast,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  equator  in  search  of  gold,  emeralds,  and 
aromatics ;  but  they  wisely  declined  an  unequal  com- 
petition, in  which  they  must  be  always  prevented  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  Persians  to  the  markets  of  India ; 
and  the  emperor  submitted  to  the  disappointment,  till 
bis  wishes  were  gratified  by  an  unexpected  event.  The 
gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  Indians :  a  bishop 
already  governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on 
the  pepper-coast  of  Malabar:  a  church  was  planted  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  missionaries  pursued  the  footsteps  of 

72  The  Taprobane  of  Pliny  (vi.  24).  Solinus  (c.  53.)  and  Salmat.  Plifii- 
anae  Exercitat.  (p.  781,782)  and  nuMt  of  the  ancients,  who  often' confound 
the  iHlands'of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  is  more  clearly  described  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes ;  yet  even  the  Christian  topographer  has  exaggerated  its 
dimensions.  His  information  on  the  Indian  and  Chinese  trade  is  rare  and 
curious  (1.  ii.p.  108.  l.xi.  p.  337,  338:  edit.  Montfaucon). 

73  See  Procopius,  Persic  (1.  ii.  c.  20).  Cosmas  affords  some  interest- 
ing  knowledge  of  the  port  and  inscription  of  Adulis  (Topogragh.  Christ. 
1.  ii.  p.  138.  140—143.)  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Aiumites  along  the  African 
eoast  of  Barbaric  or  Zingi  (p.  13£^  139),  and  as  far  as  Taprobane  (1.  si. 
p.  339). 
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commerce  to  the  extremities. of  Asia'^*.  Two  Persian  chaf. 
monks  had  long  resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  roy-  ^^' 
al  city  of  Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarch  addicted  to 
foreign  superstitions,  and  who  actually  received  an 
embassy  from  the  isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious 
occupations,  they  viewed  \vith  a  curious  eye  the  com- 
mon dress  of  th^  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silk, 
and  the  myriads  of  silk- worms,  whose  education  (ei- 
ther on  trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been  considered 
as  the  labour  of  queens^^  They  soon  discovered  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  transport  the  short-lived  insect, 
but  that  in  the  eggs  a  numerous  progeny  might  be  pre- 
served and  maltiplied  in  a  distant  climate.  Religion 
or  interest  bad  more  power  over  the  Persian  monks 
than  the  love  of  their  country  :  after  a  long  journey, 
they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  imparted  their  project 
to  the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the 
gifts  and  promises  oT  Justinian.  To  the  historians  of 
that  prince,  a  campaign  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus 
has  seemed  more  deserving  of  a  minute  relation  than 
the  labours  of  these  missionaries  of  commerce,  who 
again  entered  China,  deceived  a  jealous  people  by 
concealing  the  eggs4)f  the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow  cane, 
and  returned  in  tridmph  with  the  spoils  of  the  East* 
Under  their  direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the 
proper  season  by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung;  the 
worms  were  fed  with  mulberry  leaves ;  they  lived  and 
laboured  in  a  foreign  climate  :  a  sufficient  number  of 
butterflies  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees 
were  planted  to  supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rising 
generations.  Experience  and  reflection  corrected  the 
errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  ambassa- 
dors  acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the 
Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of  China  in  the 
education  of  the  insects,  and  the  manufactures  of  8ilk^% 

r4  See  the  Christian  missions  in  India^  in  Cosmas  (I.  lii.  p.  178, 179. 1.  zi. 
p.  337)  and  consult  Aaseman.  Bibiiot.  Orient,  (torn.  iv.  p.  413—548.) 

73  The  invention,  manufacture,  and  general  use  of  silk  in  China,  may 
be  seen  in  (Ouhalde  Description  Generale  de  la  Chine,  torn.  ii.  p.  165.305 
—223.)  The  province  of  Cbekian  is  the  most  renowned  both  for  quantity 
and  quality. 

76  Procopiiu,  1.  viii.  Gothic,  iv.  o.  17.  Theophanes,  Byzant.  apud  Phot. 
Cod.  Ixxxiv.  p.  38.  Zonaras,  torn,  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  69.  Pagi  (torn.  ii.  p.  603  ) 
sasigiu  to  the  year  552  thU  memorable  importation.    Menaoder  (In  £s- 
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CHAP,  in  which  both  China  and  Constantinople  have  been 
^^  surpassed  by  the  industry  of  modem  Europe.  I  ant 
*'^^^'^^^  not  insensible  of  the  benefits  of  elegant  luxury  ;  yet  I 
reflect  with  some  pain,  that  if  the  importers  of  silk  had 
introduced  the  art  of  printing,  already  practised  by  the 
Chinese,  the  comedies  of  Menauder  and  the  entire  de- 
cades of  Livy  would  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  sixth  century.  A  larger  view  of  the  globe 
might  at  least  have  promoted  the  improvement  of  spe- 
culative science,  but  the  Christian  geography  was  for- 
cibly extracted  from  texts  of  scripture,  and  the  study 
of  nature  was  the  surest  symptom  of  an  Unbelieving 
mind.  The  orthodox  faith  confined  the  habitable  world 
to  one  temperate  zone,  and  represented  the  earth  as  an 
oblong  surface,  four  hundred  days  journey  in  length, 
two  hundred  in  breadth,  encompassed  by  the  ocean^ 
and  covered  by  the  solid  crystal  of  the  firmament^. 
State  of  lY.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  dissatisfied 
thereve-  ^jji,  t|j^  times,  and  with  the  government.  Europe 
was  overrun  by  the  Barbarians,  and  Asia  by  the 
monks :  the  poverty  of  the  West  discouraged  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  East ;  the  produce  of 
labour  was  consumed  by  the  unprofitable  servants  of 
the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army ;  and  a  rapid  de- 
crease was  felt  in  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals 
which  constitute  the  national  wealth.  The  public  dis- 
tress had  been  alleviated  by  the  economy  of  Anasta- 
sius,  and  that  prudent  emperor  accumulated  an  ioi- 
mense  treasure  while  he  delivered  his  people  from  the 
most  odious  or  oppressive  taxes.  Their  gratitude  uni- 
versally  applauded  the  abolition  oHhe  gold  ofaffiiction, 

cerpt.  LefiTBt.  p.  107.)  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sogdoites ;  and  Th«- 
ophylact  Simocatta  (1.  vii.  c.  9.)  darkly  represents  the  two  rival  kingdoms 
in  f  China  J  the  couniry  of  silk 

77  Cosmas  siimamed  Indicoplenstes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  performed 
his  voyag-e  about  the  year  522,  and  composed  at  Alexandria,  between  535 
<  and  547,  Christian  topography,  (Montfaucon,  Prxfat.c.  1.)  in  wbich  be  re- 
fiites  the  impious  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  globe ;  and  Photius  had  read 
tltis  work  (Cod.  zxxvi.  p.  9,  10.)  which  displays  the  prejadices  of  a  monk, 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant ;  the  most  valuable  part  has  been  given 
in  French,  and  in  Greek  by  Melchisedec  Thevenot  (Relations  Curieusis, 
part  i.)  and  the  whole  is  since  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  the  Pere 
Montfaucon  (Nova  CoUectio  Patrum,  Paris  1707,  H  vols,  in  fol.-  tom.  li.  p. 
113—346.)  But  the  editor  a  theologian,  might  bluah  at  not  discovering 
the  Nestor ian  heresy  of  Cosmas,  which  has  been  detected^  by  h  Croze 
(Christiwiisme  det  lades,  tarn.  i.  p.  40*-iS6.} 
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a  personal  tribute  on  the  industry  of  the  poor^^  but  chap. 
more  intolerable^  as  it  sliould  seem,  in  the  form  than  in^J^I^ 
the  substance^  since  the  flourishing  city  of  Edessa  paid 
only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold,  which  was 
collected  in  four  years  from  ten  thousand  artificers'^ 
Yet  »uch  was  the  parsimony  which  supported  this  li- 
beral  disposition,  that  in  a  reign  of  twcnty-seven  years^ 
Anastasius  saved,  from  his  annual  revenue,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  thirteen  millions  sterling,  or  three  huii- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  goUP^     His  ex- 
ample was  neglected,  and  liis  treasure  was  abused,  by 
the  nephew  of  Justin.     The  riches  of  Justinian  were 
speedily  exhausted  by  alms  and  buildings,  by  ambi- 
tious wars,  and  ignominious  treaties.     His  revenues 
were  found  inadequate  to  his  expenses.     Every  artAwic* 
was  tried  to  extort  from  the  people  the  gold  and  silver  JU^Jf"'^ 
which  he  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  {torn  Persia  to  JoitiRian. 
France^^ ;  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  vicissitudes,  or 
rather  by  the  combat,  of  rapaciousness  and  avarice,  of 
splendour  and  poverty;  he  lived  with  the  reputation  of 
hidden  treasures^^  and  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  ^ 
payment  of  his  debts".     Such  a  character  has  been 

73  ETfti^rius  (I.  iii.  c.  39,  40)  is  minute  and  grateful,  but  angry  with 
7/)simus  for  caUiinniating  the  great  Constantine.  In  collectiog  aU  the 
bonds  and  records  of  the  tax,  tlie  humanity  of  Anastasius  was  diligent  and 
artful :  fathers  were  sometimes  compelled  to  prostitute  their  daughters 
(/09jm.  Hist.  1.  ii.c.  38.  p.  165,^  166.  Lipsiae,  1764)  Timotheus  of  Gaza 
chose  such  an  ev^nt  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  (Suidas,  torn.  iii.  p.  475)^ 
\khich  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax  (Cedrenus^-p.  35.)— 4in  happy 
instance  (if  it  be  true)  of  the  use  of  the  theatre. 

79  See  Joshua  Stylites,  in  the  Bibliothcca  Orientalis  of  Asseman  (torn,  i* 
p.  268.)  This  capUation  tax  is  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Kdessa. 

80  Procopius  (Anccdot.  c.  19.)  fixes  this  sura  from  the  report  of  the 
treasurers  themselv^es.  Tiberius  had  viciet  ter  miliies;  but  far  different 
vas  bis  empire  from  that  of  Anastasius. 

81  Bvagrius  (I.  it.  c.  30),  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and  weH 
Informed;  and  Zonaras  (I.  xiv.  c  61),  in  the  xiith  century,  had  read  with 
care,  and  thought  without  prejudice  :  yet  their  cplours  are  almost  as  black 
as  those  of  the  .Anecdotes. 

82  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  30.)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  the  times.   ■ 
The  death  of  Justinian,  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose  his  wealth  or 
poverty. 

83  SeeCoripp«8  de  Laudibus  Justtni  Aug.  I-  ii.  260,  Sec.  384,  &c. 

•*  Plurima  sunt  vivo  nimium  neglccta  parent!, 
•*  Undc  tot  exhaustus  contraxit  debitafisous." 
Centenaries  of  golS  were  brought  by  strong  arms  into  the  hippodrome : 
**  Debiu  genitoris  pcrsolvit,  cauta  recepit.** 

VOL.  V.  L 
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CHAP,  justly  accused  by  the  voice  of  the  people  and  of  pos- 
^^'     terity :  but  public  discontent  is  credulous ;  private  ma-^ 


lice  is  bold  ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will  peruse  with  a 
suspicious  eye  the  instructive  anecdotes  of  Procepius. 
The  secret  historian  represents  only  the  vices  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  malevolent 
pencil.  Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed  to  the  worst 
tiiotives  :  error  is  confounded  with  guilt,  accident  with 
design,  and  laws  with  abuses  :  tlie  partial  injustice  of  a 
moment  is  dexterously  applied  as  the  general  maxim  of 
a  reign  of  thirty. two  years :  the  emperor  alone  is  made 
responsible  for  the  faults  of  his  officers,  the  disorders 
of  the  times,  and  the  corruption  of  his  subjects  ;  and 
even  the  calamities  of  nature,  plagues,  earthquakes, 
and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince  of  the  dse. 
mons^  who  had  mischievously  assumed  tlie  form  of  Jus- 
tinian^^ 

After  this  precaution,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  anec- 
dotes of  avarice  and  rapine,  under  the  following  heads : 
I.  Justinian  was  so  profuse  that  he  could  not  be  liberal. 
Pcrni-      The  civil  and  military  officers,  when  they  were  admit- 

" "  ted  into  the  service  of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble 

rank  and  a  moderate  stipend ;  they  aseended  by  senio- 
rity to  a  station  of  affluence  and  repose ;  the  annual 
pensions,  of  which  the  most  honourable  class  was  abo- 
lished by  Justinian,  amounted  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  this  domestic  economy  was  deplored 
by  the  venal  or  indigent  courtiers  as  the  last  outrage 
on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The  posts,  the  salaries 
of  physicians^  and  the  nocturnal  illuminaiicms,  were 
objects  of  more  general  concern ;  and  the  cities  might 
justly  complain,  that  he  usurped  the  municipal  reve- 
nues which  had  been  appropriated  to  these  useful  in- 
stitutions. Even  soldiers  were  injured  ;  and  such  was 
the  decay  of  military  spirit,  that  they  were  injured  with 
impunity.  The  emperor  refused^  at  the  return  of  each 
fifth  year,  the  customary  donative  of  five  pieces  of 
gold,  reduced  his  veterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and  suf- 
fered unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the  wars  of  Italy 


84  The  Anecdotes  (c.  11—14  18, 20—30.)  supply  many  facte  and  more 
complaints. 
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and  Persia.  IL  The  homanily  of  his  predecessors 
had  always  remitted^  in  some  auspicious  circumstance 
of  their  reign,  the  arrears  of  the  public  tribute ;  and  liemitun- 
they  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  resigning  those  ces. ' 
claims  which  it  was  impracticable  to  enforce.  '^  Jus- 
'^  tinian,  in  the  space  of  thirty-two  years,  has  never 
^'  granted  a  similar  indulgence ;  and  many  of  his  sub- 
^^  jeets  have  renounced  the  possession  of  those  lands 
^^  whose  value  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
^*  the  treasury.  To  the  cities  which  had  suffered  by 
'^  hostile  inroads,  Anastasins  promised  a  general  ex- 
^^  emption  of  seven  years :  the  provinces  of  Justinian 
'<  have  been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the 
^'  Huns  and  Sclavouians ;.  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous 
^<  dispensation  of  a  single  year  has  been  confined  to 
*^  those  places  which  were  actually  taken  by  the  ene- 
^(  my.^^  Such  is  the  language  of  the  secret  historian, 
who  expressly  denies  that  any  indulgence  was  granted 
to  Palestine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Samaritans ;  a  false 
and  odious  charge,  confuted  by  the  authentic  record, 
which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  centenaries  of  gold 
(fifiy-two  thousand  pounds)  obtained  for  that  desolate 
province  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Sabas".  III.  Pro- 
copias  has  not  condescended  to  explain  the  system  of 
taxation,  which  fell  like  a  hail  storm  upon  the  land, 
like  a  devouring  pestilence  on  its  inhabitants :  but  we 
should  become  the  accomplices  of  his  malignity,  if  we 
imputed  to  Justinian  alone  the  ancient  though  rigorous  ^ 
principle,  that  a  whole  district  should  be  condemned 
to  sustain  the  partial  loss  of  the  persons  or  property  of 
individuals.  The  •flwana,  or  supply  of  corn  for  IheTaies. 
use  of  the  army  and  capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbi- 
trary  exaction,  which  exceeded  perhaps  in  a  tenfold 
proportion,  the  ability  of  the  farmer ;  and  his  distress 
was  aggravated  by  the  partial  injustice  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  expense  and  labour  of  distant  car- 
riage.   In  a  time  of  scarcity,  an  extraordinary  reqqi- 

85  One  to  Scythopolis,  capital  of  the  second  Palestine,  and  twelre  for 
the  rest  of  the  province.  Aleman.  (p.  59.)  honestly  produces  this  fact  from 
a  MS.  life  of  St.  Sabas,  by  his  disciple  Cyril,  in  the  Vatican  library,  and 
since  published  by  Cotelerius. 
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CHAP,   sition  was  made  to  the  adiaeent  provincefii  of  Tbraee, 
^^^  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia ;  but  the  proprietors,  after  a 
wearii^ome  journey  and  a  perilous  navigation,  received 
60  inadequate  a  conpensation,  iiiat  they  would  have 
chosen  the  alternative  of  delivering  both  the  corn  and 

firice  at  the  doors  of  their  granaries.     These  precaa- 
Ions  might  indicate  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  capital;  yet  Constantinople  did  not  escape  the 
rapacious  despotism  of  Justinian.     Till  his  reign,  the 
straits  of  the  fiosphorus  and  Hellespont  were  open 
to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  nothing  was  prohibited 
except  the  exportation  of  arms  for  the  service  of  the 
Barbarians.     At  each  of  these  gates  of  the  city,  a  prx- 
tor  was  stationed,  the  minister  of  Imperial  avarice ; 
heavy  customs  were  imposed  on  the  vessels  and  their 
merchandise;   the  oppression  was  retaliated  on  the 
helpless  consumer:  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  the  arti- 
ficial scarcity,  and  exorbitant  price  of  the  market ;  and 
a  people,  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  liberality  of 
their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  water  and  bread^®.  The  (Brial  tribute,  with- 
out a  name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object,  was  an  annual 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which 
the  emperor  accepted  from  his  Pr»torian  pn&fect ;  and 
the  m^ans  of  payment  were  abandoned  to  the  discretion 
Moncrpo-   of  that  powerful  magistrate.  IV.  Even  such  a  tax  was 
less  intolerable  than  the  privilege  of  monopolies,  which 
checked  the  fair  competition  of  industry,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  small  and  dishonest  gain,  imposed  an  arbi- 
trary burthen  on  the  wants  and  luxury  of  the  sabject 
^<  As  soon  (I  transcribe  the  anecdotes)  as  the  exclusive 
^^  sale  of  silk  was  usurped  by  the  Imperial  treasorer, 
^^  a  whole  people,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and 
"  Berytus,  was  reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and  either 
^^  perished  with  hunger,  or  fled  to  the  hostile  domi- 
"  nions  of  Persia.''    A  province  might  suffer  by  the 
decay  of  its  manufactures^  but  in  this  example  of  silk, 


86  John  Mftlala  (torn.  ii.  p.  232.)  mentions  the  want  of  bread,  and  Zona- 
ras  (1.  XIV.  p.  63.)  the  leaden  pipes,  which  Justinian,  or  his  serrants,  stole 
from  the  aqueducts. 


lies. 
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Procopias  lias  partially  overlooked  the  inestimable  and  chap. 
lasting  benefit  which  the  empire  received  from  the  cu-  ^^' 
riosity  of  Justinian.  His  addition  of  one-seventh  to 
the  ordinary  price  of  copper  money  may  be  interpret- 
ed with  the  same  candour ;  and  the  alteration,  which 
might  be  wise,  appears  to  have  been  innocent ;  sioce 
he  neither  allayed  the  parity,  nor  enhanced  the  value, 
of  the  gold  coin'%  the  legal  measure  of  public  and  pri- 
vate payments.  V.  The  ample  jurisdiction  required  Venality, 
by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  to  accomplish  their  en* 
gagements,  might  be  placed  in  an  odious  light,  as  if 
they  bad  purchased  from  the  emperor  the  lives  and 
fortones  of  their  fellow-citizeus.  And  a  more  direct 
sale  of  honours  and  oflSces  was  transacted  in  the  pa- 
lace, with  the  permission,  or  at  least  with  the  conni- 
vance^ of  Justinian  and  Theodora.  The  claims  of 
merit,  even  those  of  favour,  were  disregarded,  and  it 
was  almost  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  bold  adven- 
turer who  had  undertaken  the  trade  of  a  magistrate 
should  find  a  rich  compensation  for  infamy,  labour, 
danger,  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
heavy  interest  which  he  paid.  A  sense  of  the  dis- 
grace and  mischief  of  this  venal  practice,  at  length 
awakened  the  slumbering  virtue  of  Justinian ;  and  he 
attempted,  by  the  sanction  of  oaths^^  and  penalties,  to 
guard  the  integrity  of  his  government :  bat  at  the  end 
of  a  year  of  peijury,  his  rigorous  edict  was  suspend- 
ed, and  corruption  licentiously  abused  her  triumph 
over  the  impotence  of  the  laws.  YI.  The  testament  Tesiav 
of  Enlalius,  count  of  the  domestics,  declared  the  em-  '"*^"^*' 
peror  his  sole  heir,  on  condition^  however,  that  he 
should  discharge  his  debts  and  legacies,  allow  to  his 
three  daughters  a  decent  maintenance,  and  bestow  each 
of  them  in  marriage,  with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of 

87  For  an  aureus;  one  sixth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  instead  of  2i(^  he 
^&ve  no  more  than  180  foUes,  or  ounces,  of  copper.  A  disproportion  of 
the  mint,  below  the  market  price,  must  have  soon  produced  a  scarcity  of 
small  money.  In  England,  hoelve  pence  in  copper  would  sell  for  no  more 
than  Kven  pence  (Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Tol  i.  p.  49.) 
For  Justinian's  {^old  coin,  see  Evagri.us  (I.  iv.  c.  30.) 

88  The  oath  is  conceived  in  tlie  most  formidable  words  (Novell,  viii.  tit. 
1 )  The  defaulters  imprecate  on  themselves,  quicqiiid  habent  telorum  ar- 
m^meataria  cceli :  the  part  of  Judas,  the  leprosy  or  Giezi>  the  tremor  of 
Ciin,  &c.  be«idc«  ail  temporal  paint. 
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CHAP.  gold.  But  the  splendid  fortune  of  Eulalius  had  been 
^^  consumed  by  fire ;  and  the  inventory  of  bis  goods  did 
not  exceed  the  trifling  sum  of  live  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance^  in  Grecian 
history,  admonished  the  emperor  of  the  bonoorable 
part  prescribed  for  his  Imitation.  He  checked  the  sel- 
fish murmurs  of  the  treasury^  applauded  the  confidence 
of  his  friend^  discharged  the  legacies  anddebts^  edu- 
cated the  tiiree  virgins  under  the  eye  of  the  empress 
Theodora,  and  doubled  the  marriage  portion  which 
had  satisfied  tlie  tenderness  of  their  father^^.  The  hn- 
manity  of  a  prince  (for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is 
entitled  to  some  praise ;  yet  even  in  this  act  of  virtue 
we  may  discover  the  inveterate  custom  of  supplanting 
the  legal  or  natural  heirs^  which  Frocopius  imputes  to 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  His  charge  is  supported  by 
eminent  names  and  scandalous  examples ;  neither  livi- 
dows  nor  orphans  were  spared  :  and  the  art  of  solicit- 
ing or  extorting  or  supposing  testaments,  was  benefi- 
cially practised  by  the  agents  of  the  palace.  This 
base  and  mischievous  tyranny  invades  the  security  of 
private  life ;  and  the  monarch  who  has  indulged  an 
appetite  for  gain  will  soon  be  tempted  to  anticipate 
the  moment  of  succession,  to  interpret  wealth  as  an 
evidence  of  guilt,  and  to  proceed,  from  the  claim  of 
inheritance,  to  the  power  of  confiscation.  YII. 
Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a  philosopher  mfty  be  per- 
mitted to  name  the  conversion  of  Pagan  or  heretical 
riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful;  but  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by  the 
sectaries  alone,  who  became  the  victim$  of  his  ortho-^ 
dox  avarice®^. 
Tiie  mi-  Dishonour  might  be  ultimately  refiiected  on  the  cha- 
ITustinlan.  i*Acter  of  Justiniau ;  but  much  of  the  guilt  and  still 
more  of  the  profit,,  was  intercepted  by  the  ministers, 
who  were  seldom  promoted  for  their  virtues,  and  not 
always  selected  for  their  talents^^    The  merits  of  Tri- 

89  A  similar  or  more  generous  act  of  friendship  10  related  by  Lucian  of 
Eudamidas  of  Corinth  (in  Toxare,  c.  22, 23.  torn.  ii.  p.  530),  and  the  story 
has  produced,  an  ingenious,  though  feeble,  comedy  of  J^onteneUe- 

90  John  MaUla,  torn.  li.  p.  101, 102, 103. 

91  One  of  these^  Anatolius,  periihed  in  an  earthquake— doubtless  a 
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bonian  the  quaestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed  in  the  chap. 
reformation  of  the  Roman  law  ;  bat  the  economy  of  ^^ 
the  JBast  was  subordinate  to  tlie  PrsBtorian  praefect^  and 
Frocopius  has  justified  his  anecdotes  by  the  portrait 
which  he  exposes  in  his  public  history,  of  the  noto- 
rious vices  of  John  of  Cappadocia^^.  His  knowledge  John  of 
was  not  borrowed  from  the  schools®^,  and  liis  style  was^ui^^*^**' 
scarcely  legible ;  but  he  excelled  in  the  powers  of  na- 
tive genius^  to  suggest  the  wisest  counsels,  and  to  find 
expedients  in  the  most  desperate  situations.  The  cor- 
ruption of  his  heart  was  equal  to  the  vigour  of  his  un- 
derstanding. Although  he  was  suspected  of  magic 
and  Pagan  superstition,  he  appeared  insensible  to  the 
fear  of  Grod  or  the  reproaches  of  man ;  and  his  aspir- 
ing fortune  was  raised  on  the  death  of  thousands,  the 
poverty  of  millions,  the  ruin  of  cities,  and  the  desola- 
tion ef  provinces.  From  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  mo-  * 
ment  of  dinner,  he  assiduously  laboured  to  enrich  his 
master  and  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman 
world ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  sensual 
and  obscene  pleasures,  and  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night  were  interrupted  by  the  perpetual  dread  of  the 
justice  of  an  assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  his  vices^ 
recommended  him  to  the  lasting  friendship  of  Justi- 
nian :  the  emperor  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  fury 
of  the  people ;  his  victory  was  displayed  by  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  their  enemy;  and  they  felt 
above  ten  years,  under  his  oppressive  administration, 
that  be  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  rather  than  instruct- 
ed by  misfortune.  Their  murpiurs  served  only  to  for- 
tify the  resolution  of  Justinian ;  but  the  pra&fect,  in 
the  insolence  of  favour,  provoked  the  resentment  of 
Theodora^  disdained  a  power  before  which  every  knee 


judgment !  The  complaints  and  clamours  of  the  people  in  A^athias  (I.  v. 
p.  146, 147.)  are  almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.  The  aliena  pecunia  red* 
denda  of  Corippus  (1.  ii.  381,  &c.)  is  not  very  honourable  to  Justinian's 
memory. 

92  See  the  history  and  character  of  John  of  Cappadocia  in  Frocopius 
(Persic.  I.  L  c.24,25.  l.ii.  c.  30.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  13  Anecdot.  c.2.  17. 
22.)  The  agreement  of  the  history  and  anecdotes  is  a  mortal  wound  to 
the  reputation  of  the  prefect. 

TivT«  M.AUA  tifuiats  >p*4«i— ft  forcible  expression. 
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CHAP,  was  bent^  and  atlemptecl  to  sow  the  fieeds  of  discord 
^^'  between  the  emperor  and  his  beloved  cousort,  £ven 
Theodora  herself  was  constrained  to  dissemble,  to 
wait  a  favourable  moment,  and  by  an  artful  conapira- 
cy  to  render  John  of  Cappadocia  the  accomplice  of 
his  own  destruction.  At  a  time  when  Belisarios^  un- 
less he  had  been  a  hero,  must  have  shewn  himself  a 
rebel,  his  wife  Avftonina,  who  enjoyed  the  secret  confi- 
dence of  the  empress^  communicated  his  feigned  dis- 
content to  Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  prsfect ;  the 
credulous  virgin  imparted  to  her  father  the  dangerous 
project,  and  John,  who  might  have  known  the  value 
of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to  accept  a  noc- 
turnal, and  almost  treasonable,  interview  with  the  wife 
of  Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  guards  and  eunuchs 
had  been  posted  by  the  command  of  Theodora;  they 
rushed  with  drawn  swords  to  seize  or  to  punish  the 
guilty  minister ;  he  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  his  at- 
tendants ;  but  iristead  of  appealing  to  a  gracions  so- 
vereign, wlio  had  privately  warned  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  pusillanimously  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  tlie 
chnrch.  The  favourite  of  Justinian  was  sacrificed  to 
conjugal  tenderness  or  domestic  tranquillity :  the  con- 
version of  a  prsBfect  into  a  priest  extinguished  his  am- 
bitious hopes ;  bnt  the  friendship  of  the  cmperar  alle- 
viated his  disgrace,  and  he  retained  in  the  mild  exile 
of  Cyzicus  an  ample  portion  of  his  riches.  Such  im- 
.  perfect  revenge  could  not  satisfy  the  unreleijiting  hatred 
of  Theodora ;  the  murder  of  bis  old  enemy,  the  bishop 
of  Cyzicus,  afforded  a  decent  pretence ;  and  John  of 
Gappadocia,  whose  actions  had  deserved  a  thousand 
deaths,  was  at  last  condemned  for  a  crime  of  which  he 
was  innocent.  A  great  minister,  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  honours  of  consul  and  patrician,  was 
ignominionsly  scourged  like  the  vilest  of  malefactors ; 
a  tattered  cloak  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his  fortunes ; 
be  was  transported  in  a  bark  to  the  place  of  his  ba- 
nishment at  Antinopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  prse- 
feet  of  the  East  begged  his  bread  through  the  cities 
which  had  trembled  at  his  name.  During  an  exile  of 
seven  years,  his  life  was  protracted  and  threatened  by 
ihe  ingenious  cruelty  of  Theodora;  and  when  her  death 
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permitted  tlie  emperor  to  recal  a  servant  whom  he  had  chap. 
abandoned  with  regret^  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappa-     ^^' 
docia  was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacer-  ^""^'^'"''^ 
dotal  profession.     His  successors  convinced  the  sub- 
jects of  Justinian,  that  the  arts  of  oppression  might 
still  be  improved  by  experience  and  industry:   the 
frauds  of  a  Syrian  banker  were  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  the  finances ;  and  the  example  of 
the  praefect  was  diligently  copied  by  tlie  quaestor,  the 
public  and  private  treasurer,  the  governors  of  provin- 
ces, and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire'*. 

V.  The  edifices  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with hu cdifi- 
thc  blood  and  treasure  of  his  people ;  but  those  stately  ^jj^^^j^g 
structures  appeared  to  announce  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  and  actually  displayed  the  skill  of  their  archi- 
tects. Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  arts  which 
depend  on  mathematical  science  and  mechanical  power 
were  cultiiated  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperors ; 
the  fame  of  ^Archimedes  was  rivalleil  by  Proclus  and 
Anthemius ;  and  if  their  miracles  had  been  related  by 
intelligent  spectators,  they  might  now  enlarge  the  spe- 
culations, instead  of  exciting  the  distrust  of  philoso- 
phers. A  tradition  has  prevailed^  that  the  Roman 
fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  port  of  Syracuse  by 
the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes^^ ;  and  it  is  assert- 
ed^  that  a  similar  expedient  was  employed  by  Proclus 
to  destroy  the  Gothic  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  protect  his  benefactor  Anastasius 
against  the  bold  enterprise  of  Y Italian'^.  A  machine  was 

94  Tbe  chronology  of  Procopius  is  loose  and  obscure ;  but  with  the  aid 
of  Pagi  1  can  discern  that  John  was  appointed  Prxtorian  praefect  of  the 
East  in  the  year  530 :  that  he  was  removed  in  January  532— restored  before 
June  533— banished  in  541— and  recaUed  between  June  548  and  April  1, 
549.  Aleman.  (p.  96,  97)  gives  the  list  of  his  ten  successors— a  rapid  se- 
ries in  a  part  of  a  single  reig^. 

95  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  Lucian  (in  Hippia,  c.  2.)  and  Galen 
(I.  ill.  de  temperamentjs^  torn.  i.  p.  81.  edit.  Basil)  in  the  second  century. 
A  thousand  years  afterwards,  it  is  positively  affirmed  by  Zonaras  (I.  ix.  p. 
424),  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Cassius,  by  Tzetzes  (Chiliad  ii.  119,  &c.)  Busta- 
thiws  (ad  fliad.  B.  p.  338),  and  the  scholiast  of  Lucian.  See  Fabriciua 
^Bkbliot.  Gr«c.  1,  iii.  c.  22.  tom.  ii.  p.  551,  552),  to  whom  I  am  more  or  less 
Indebted  for  several  of  thede  quoUtions. 

96  Zonaras  (I.  xiv.  p.  55.)  affirms  the  fact,  without  quoting  any  evidenct. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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CHAP,  fixed  oti  the  walls  of  the  ctty^  eonsisting  of  an  hexagon 
^^'  ,  mirror  of  polished  brass^  with  many  smaller  and 
moveable  polygons  to  receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of 
the  meridian  son ;  and  a  consuming  flame  was  darted^ 
to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  feet^\  The 
truth  of  these  two  extraordinary  facts  is  invalidated  by 
the  silence  of  the  most  authentic  historians ;  and  the 
use  of  burning-glasses  was  never  adopted  in  the  attack 
or  defence  of  places°^  Yet  the  admirable  experiments 
of  a  French  philosopher^^  have  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  mirror ;  and^  since  it  is  possible,  I 
am  more  disposed  to  attribute  the  art  to  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  antiquity,  than  to  give  the  merit  of 
the  fiction  to  the  idle  fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist. 
According  to  another  story,  Proclus  applied  sulphur 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  fleet^^^ ;  in  a  modern 
imagination,  the  name  of  sulphur  is  instantly  connect- 
ed with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that  suspi- 
cion  is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  Ijm  disciple 
Antheniius^^^  A  citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  five 
sons,  who  were  all  distinguished  in  their  respective 
professions  by  merit  and  success.  Olyropius  excelled 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. Dioscoros  and  Alexander  became  learned  phy- 
sicians ;  but  the  skill  of  the  former  was  exercised  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  more  am- 
bitious  brother  acquired   wealth   and   reputation    at 

97  Tzetzesdeicribes  the  artifice  of  these  burning^.glasses,  which  he  had 
read,  perhaps  with  no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise  of  Anllie- 
mius.  That  treatise,  jm^^  wA^at^of  «y  /unx^M'fM^'^^Vs  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, translated,  and  illustrated,  by  M.  Dapuys,  a  scholar  and  mathema- 
tician (Memoires  de  I'Acaderaie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xlii.  p.  392—451.) 

98  In  the  siepje  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Livy ; 
in  the  sie^  of  Constantinople,  by  that  of  Marcellinua  and  all  the  coniem- 
pbraries  of  the  sixth  century. 

99  Without  any  previous  knowlcdf^e  of  Tzetzes  or  Anthemius,  the  im- 
mortal Buffon  imagined  and  executed  a  set  of  burninp;^-g^lasses,  with  which 
he  could  inflame  planks  at  the  distance  of  200  feet  (Si^pplcment  k  I'Hist. 

*Naturelle,  torn,  i.  p.  399— 483a  quarto  edition.)  What  miracles  would  not 
his  gfcniushave  performed  for  the  public  service,  with  royal  espfense,  and 
in  the  strong  sun  of  Constantinople  or  Syracuse  ? 

100  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  120— 124  )  relates  the  fact :  but  he  seems 
to  confound  the  names  or  persons  of  Proclus  and  Marinus. 

101  Agathias,  I- v.  p.  149— 152.  The  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an  architect 
is  loudly  praised  by  Procopius(deEdif.  l.i.  c.  1.)  and  Paulus  Silcntiarius 
(part  i.  134,  &c.) 
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Rome.  Tiie  fame  of  Metrodorus  the  grammarian,  and  chap. 
of  Antbemias  the  mathematician  and  architect,  reach-  ^^)L^ 
ed  the  ears  of  the  emperor  Jugtinian,  who  invited  them 
to  Constantinople ;  and  while  the  one  instructed  the 
rising  generation  in  the  schools  of  eloqaenee,  the  other 
filled  the  capital  and  provinces  with  more  lasting  mo- 
numents of  his  art.  In  a  trifling  dispute  relative  to  the 
walls  or  windows  of  their  contiguous  houses,  he  had 
heen  vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbour 
Zeno  ;  but  the  orator  was  defeated  in  his  torn  by  the 
master  of  mechanics,  whose  malicious,  though  barm- 
less;^  stratagems,  are  darkly  represented  by  the  igno- 
rance of  Agathias.  In  a  lower  room,  Anthemius  ar- 
ranged several  vessels  or  cauldrons  of  water,  each  of 
them  covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a  leathern  tube, 
which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was  artificially  con- 
veyed among  the  joists  and  rafters  of  the  adjacent 
building.  A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  cauldron ; 
the  steam  of  the  boiling  water  ascended  through  the 
tubes ;  the  house  was  shaken  by  the  efforts  of  impri- 
soned air,  and  its  trembling  inhabitants  might  wonder 
that  the  city  was  unconscious  of  the  earthquake  which 
tliey  had  felt.  At  another  time,  the  friends  of  Zeno, 
as  ibey  sat  at  table,  were  dazzed  by  the  intolerable 
light  which  flashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting 
mirrors  of  Anthemius ;  they  were  astonished  by  the 
noise  which  he  produced  from  a  collision  of  certain 
minute  and  sonorous  particles ;  and  the  orator  declared 
in  tragic  style  to  the  senate,  that  a  mere  mortal  most 
yield  to  the  power  of  an  antagonist,  who  shook  the 
earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  Jove  himself.  The  genius 
of  Anthemius  and  his  colleague  Isidore  the  Milesian, 
was  excited  and  employed  by  a  prince,  whose  taste 
for  architecture  had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous 
and  costly  passion.  His  favourite  architects  submitted 
their  designs  and  difficulties  to  Justinian,  and  discreet- 
ly  confessed  how  much  their  laborious  meditations 
were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive  knowledge  or  celestial 
inspiration  of  an  emperor,  whofi(e  views  were  always 
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CHAP,  directed  to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his 

^^     reign,  and  the  salvation  of  his  8oul'^\ 
^^[[]]2r^     The  principal  church,  which  wa»  dedicated  by  the 
tion  of  the  founder  of  Constantinople  to  saint  Sophia,  or  the  eter- 
st*so*hia  "^^  wisdom,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire ;  after 
^^  ^^'the  exile  of  John  Ghrysostom,  and  during  the  JSTi/ca. 
of  the  blue  and  green  factions.    No  sooner  did  the  tu- 
moU  subside^  than  the  Christian  populace  deplored 
their  sacrilegious  rashness ;  but  they  might  have  re- 
joiced in  the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the  glory  of 
the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days  was 
strenuously  undertaken  by  the  piety  of  Justinian'^.  The 
ruins  were  cleared  away,  a  more  spacious  plaii  was  de- 
acribM?  and  as  it  required  the  consent  of  some  proprie- 
tors of  ground,  they  obtained  the  most  exorbitaut  terms 
from  the  eager  desires  and  timorous  conscience  of  the 
monarch.     Anthemius  formed  the  design,  and  his  ge- 
,  nius  directed  the  bands  of  ten  thousand  workmen,  whose 

payment  in  pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never  delayed  be- 
yond the  evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in  a  linen 
tunic,  surveyed  each  day  their  rapid  progress,  and  en- 
couraged their  diligence  by  his  familiarity,  his  zeal, 
and  his  rewards.  The  new  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia 
was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch,  five  years,  eleven 
months,  and  ten  days  from  the  first  foundation ;  and  in 

102  See  Procopius  (de  Edificiis,  1.  i.  c.  1,  2. 1,  ii.  c.  3.)  He  relates  a 
coincidence  of  dreams  which  supposes  some  fraud  tn  Justinian  or  his  ar- 
chitect. They  boih  saw,  in  a  vision*  the  same  plan  for  stopping  an  inunda- 
tion at  Dara.'  A  stone  quarry  near  Jerusalem  was  revealed  to  the  emperor 
(1.  V.  c.  6) :  an  angel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetual  custody  of  St.  Sophia 
(Anonym,  de  Antiq.  C.  P.  I.  iv.  p.  70.) 

103  Among  the  crowd  of  ancients  and  modems  who  have  celebrated  the 
edifice  of  St.  Sophia,  1  shall  distinguish  and  follow,  1.  Four  original  spec- 
tators and  historians  :  Procopius  (de  Edific.  1.  i.  c  1),  Ag^thias  (I.  v.  p. 
152,  ISS),  Paul  Silentiarius  (in  a  poem  of  1026  hexameters,  ad  calcem 
Annae  Comnen.  Alexiad.),  and  Evagrius  (I.  iv.  c.  31.)  2.  Two  legendary 
Gie^ks  of  a  later  period  :  George  Codinus  (de  Origin.  C.  P.  p.  64 — 74),  and 
the  anonymous  writer  of  Banduri  (Imp,  Orient,  tom.  L  I.  iv.  p.  65—80.) 
3.  Tlie  great  By *mtinc  antiquarian,  Ducange  (Comment,  ad  Paul  Silentiar. 

.  p.  525—598.  and  C.  P.  Christ.  1.  iiii  p.  5—78.)  4.  Two  French  travellers— 
the  one  Peter  Gyllius  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  3, 4.)  in  the  xvith  ;  the 
other,  Grelot  (Voyage  de  C.  P.  p.  95—164.  Paris,  1680,  in  4to):  he  has 
given  plans,  prospects,  and  inside  views  of  St.  Sophia:  and  his  plans* 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  appear  more  corrfect  than  those  of  Ducange.  I 
have  adopted  and  reduced  the  measures  of  Grelot :  but  as  no  Christian  can 
now  ascend  the  dome,  the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagrius^  compared 
with  Gyllius,  Greaves,  and  tJie  Oriental  Geographer. 
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ihe  midst  of  tfae  solemn  festhriil^  Justinian  exclaimed  chap. 
with  devout  vanity,  "Glory  be  to  God,  who  hath,  ^^' 
<^  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work ; 
<^  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon'^  !''  But  the 
pride  of  the  Roman  Solomon,  before  twenty  years  had 
elapsed,  was  humbled  by  an  earthquake,  which  over- 
threw the  eastern  part  of  the  dome.  Its  splendour 
was  again  restored  by  the  perseverance  of  the  same 
prince ;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reigu,  Jus- 
tinian celebrated  the  second  dedication  of  a  temple, 
which  remains,  after  twelve  centuries,  a  stately  monu- 
ment of  his  fame.  The  architecture  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  is  now  converted  into  the  principal  mosch,  has 
been  imitated  by  the^Turkish  Sultans,  and  that  vene- 
rable pile  continues  to  excite  thie  fond  admiration  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  more  rational  curiosity  of  Euro- 
pean travellers.  The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  disap-  Oeterip-. 
pointed  by  an  irregular  prospect  of  half-domes,  and^^^" 
shelving  roofs :  the  western  front,  the  principal  ap- 
proaeb,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and  magnificence; 
and  the  scale  of  dimensions  has  been  much  surpassed 
by  several  of  the  Latin  cathedrals.  But  the' architect 
who  first  erected  an  cerial  cupola,  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  bold  design  and  skilful  execution.  The  dome 
of  St.  Sophia,  illuminated  by  four-and-twenty  win- 
dows, is  formed  with  so  small  a  curve,  that  the  depth 
is  equal  only  to  one-sixth  of  its  diameter ;  the  measure 
of  that  diameter  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and 
the  lofty  ceatre,  where  a  crescent  has  supplanted  the 
cross,  rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  above  the  pavement.  The  circle  which 
encompasses  the  dome,  lightly  reposes  on  four  strong 
arches,  and  their  weight  is  firmly  supported  by  four 
massy  piles,  whose  strength  is  assisted  on  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  by  four  columns  of  Egyptian  gra^ 
uite.  A  Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a  quadrangle,  re- 
presents the  form  of  the  edifice;  the  exact  breadth  is 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  and  two  hundred 

104  Solomon's  temple  was  surrounded  with  courts,  porticoes^  &c. ;  but 
the  proper  structure  of  the  bouse  of  God  was  no  more  (if  we  take  the 
Egyptian  or  Hebrew  cubit  at  22  inches)  than  55  f^ret  in  heig^ht,  36  2-3  in 
breaidth,  and  110  in  length— a  small  parish  church,  says  Prideauz  (Con* 
nection,  roh  i.  p.  144.  fotio)  ;  but  few  |»nctuaries  could  bt  ralued  at  four 
OP  fire  milUoiM  sterling ! 
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CHAP,   and  sixtj'-.nine  may  be  assigned  for  the  extreme  length 
^^-     from  the  sanctoary  in  the  east  to  the  nine  western 

^'^^'^'^^  doors  which  open  into  the  vestibule,  and,  from  thence 
into  the  narthex  or  exterior  portico.  That  portico 
was  the  humble  station  of  the  penitents.  The  nave  or 
body  of  the  church  was  filled  by  the  congregation  or 
the  faithful ;  but  tl>e  two  sexes  were  prudently  distin- 
guished, and  the  upper  and  lower  galleries  were  allot- 
led  for  the  more  private  devotion  of  the  women.  Be- 
yond the  northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balustrade- 
terminated  on  either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  empe- 
ror and  the  patriarch,  divided  the  nave  from  the  choir  : 
and  the  space,  as  far  as  the  steps  of  tite  altar,  M'as  oc- 
cupied by  the  clergy  and  singers.  The  altar  itself,  a 
name  which  insensibly  became  familiar  to  Christian 
cars.  Was  placed  in  the  eastern  recess,  artificially  built 
in  the  form  of  a  demi-cylinder ;  and  this  sanctuary 
communicated  by  several  doors  with  the  sacristy,  the 
vestry,  the  baptistery,  and  the  contiguous  buildings 
subservient  either  to  the  pomp  of  worship,  or  the 
private  use  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  ministers.  The  me- 
niory  of  past  calamities  inspired  Justinian  with  a  wise 
res(»lution,  that  no  wood,  except  for  the  doors,  should 
be  admitted  into  the  new  edifice ;  and  the  choice  of  the 
materials  was  applied  to  the  strength,  the  lightness,  or 
the  splendour  of  the  respective  parts.  The  solid  piles 
which  sustained  the  cupola  were  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into  squares  and  triangles, 
fortified  by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented  by  the 
infusion  of  lead  and  quicklime :  but  the  weight  of  the 
cupola  was  diminished  by  the  levity  of  its  substance, 
which  consists  either  of  pumice-stone  that  floats  in  the 
water,  or  of  bricks  from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  five  times 
less  ponderous  than  the  ordinary  sort.  The  whole 
frame  of  the  edifice  was  constructed  of  brick ;  but 
those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a  crust  of  mar- 
ble ;  and  the  inside  jof  Bt.  Sophia,  the  cupola,  the  two 
larger,  and  the  six  smaller,  semi-domes,  the  walls^  the 
Imndred  columns,  and  the  pavement,  ddight  even  the 
eyes  of  Barbarians,  with  a  rich  and  variegated  picture. 

Mtrbics.  A  poet^°%  w  ho  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  of  St.  So- 
los Paul  SUenturUis,  In  dark  and  poetic  hnguag^e,  describes  the  rar't- 
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phia,  enamerales  the  coloars,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  chap. 
of  tea  or  twelve  marbles,  jaspers,  and  porphyries,  v^^^v^ 
whieh  nature  had  profusely  diversified,  aud  which 
were  blended  and  contrasted  as  it  were  by  a  skilful 
painter.  The  triumph  of  Christ  was  adorned  with 
the  last  spoils  of  Paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of 
these  eostly  stones  was  extracted  from  the  quarries  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  isles  and  continent  of  Greece^  ^gyp^^ 
Africa,  and  Gaul.  Eight  columns  of  porphyry,  which 
Aorelian  had  placed  in  tiie  temple  of  the  sun,  were  of- 
fered by  the  piety  of  a  Roman  matron;  eight  others 
of  green  marble  were  presented  by  the  ambitious  zeal 
of  the  magistrates  of  Kphesus  :  both  are  admirable  by 
their  size  and  beauty,  but  every  order  of  architecture 
disclaims  their  fantastic  capitals.  A  variety  of  orna> 
ments  and  figures  was  curiously  expressed  in  mosaic ; 
and  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and 
of  angels^  which  have  been  defaced  by  Turkish  fana> 
ticism,  were  dangerously  exposed  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  sanctity  of  each  ob- 
ject, the  precious  metals  were  distributed  in  thin  leaves 
or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  the  choir,  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors  and 
galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze ;  the  spectator  was  daz- 
zled by  the  glittering  aspect  of  the  cupola ;  the  sanc- 
tuary contained  forty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver; 
and  the  holy  vases  and  vestments  of  the  altar  were  of 
the  purest  gold,  enriched  with  inestimable  gems.  Be- 
fore the  structure  of  the  church  had  risen  two  cubits 
above  the  ground,  forty-five  thousanil  two  hundred 
pounds  were  already  consumed ;  and  the  whole  ex-  Riches. 
pense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  tliou- 
sand :  each  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
belief,  may  estimate  their  value  either  in  gold  or  sil- 

ous  stones  and  marbles  that  were  employed  in  the  edifice  of  St.  Sophia  (P. 

ii.  p.  129. 133,  &c.  8ic.) :    1,  The  Carytitia7i—\i^\e,  wuh  iron  Feins.    2.  The 

Phrygian — of  two  sorts,  both  of  a  rosy  hue  ;  tlie  one  with  a  white  shade, 

the  other  purple,  with  silver  flowers.     3.  The  Porphyry  of  Ecfypt — witli 

smaU  stars.     4.  The  green  marble  of  Laconia*     5.  The  Carmn— from  Mount 

lassifi,  with  oblique  veins,  white  and  red.     6.  The  Lutiian — pale,  with  a 

Trd  flower.    7.  The  African^  or  MaurUanian — of  a  gold  or  saiTron  hue.    8.  I 

Tlie  Celtic — black,  with  white  veins.    9.  The  Bosphoric — while,  with  black  ' 

eJ^jcs.     Besides  the  Procoiinesian,  which  formed  the  pavemcnl ;  the  7Vit's- 

iuiurif  MolossiaUf  ^.  which  arc  less  distinctly  painted. 
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CHAP,  ver;  bat  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  is  the  result 
^^'     of  the  lowest  computation.    A  magnificent  temple  is  a 


laudable  monument  of  national  taste  and  religion,  and 
the  enthnsiast  who  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  residence, 
or  even  the  workmanship,  of  the  Deity.  Yet  how 
dull  is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant  is  the  labour,  if 
it  be  compared  with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect 
that  crawls  upon  the  surface  of  the  temple ! 
Churches  gQ  minute  a  description  of  an  edifice  which  time 
Uces^^  bas  respected,  may  attest  the  truth,  and  excuse  the  re- 
latfon  of  the  innumerable  works,  both  in  the  capital 
and  provinces,  which  Justinian  constructed  on  a  small- 
er scale  and  less  durable  foundations^^^  In  Constan- 
tinople alone,  and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  he  dedicated 
twenty.five  churches  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  saints  :.  most  of  these  churches  were  dc- 
corated  with  marble  and  gold ;  and  their  various  si- 
tuation was  skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or 
a  pleasant  grove;  on  the  margin  of  tiie  sea-shore,  or 
on  some  lofty  eminence  which  overlooked  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  that  of  St.  John  at 
Ephesus,  appear  to  have  been  framed  on  the  same  mo- 
del :  their  domes  aspired  to  imitate  the  cupolas  of  St. 
Sophia ;  but  the  altar  was  more  judiciously  placed  un- 
der the  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the  junction  of  four 
stately  porticoefi,  which  more  accurately  expressed  the 
figure  of  the  Greek  cross.  The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem 
might  exult  in  the  temple  erected  by  her  Imperial  vo- 
tary  on  a  most  ungrateful  spot,  which  afforded  neither 
ground  nor  materials  to  the  architect.  A  level  was 
formed,  by  raising  part  of  a  deep  valley  to  the  height 
of  the  mountain.  The  stones  of  a  neighbouring  quarry 
were  hewn  into  regular  forms ;  each  block  was  fixed 
On  a  peculiar  carriage  drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest 
oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the  passage  of 

106  The  six  hooks  of  the  Edifices  of  Procopius  are  thus  distributed : 
the  Jirst  is  confined  to  Constantinople ;  the  second  includes  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria;  the  thirds  Armenia  and  the  Euxine  ;  the  fourth,  Europe; 'the 
Jifth,  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine ;  the  sixthy  Egypt  and  Africa.  luly  is  for- 
got by  the  emperor  or  the  historian,  who  published  this  work  of  adulation 
before  the  date  (A.  D.  555.)  of  its  final  conquest. 
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such  enormous  %veights.  Lebanon  famished  her  loftiest  chfiap. 
cedars  for  the  timbers  of  the  church ;  and  the  seasona-  ^^' 
ble  discovery  of  a  vein  of  red  marble,  supplied  its  ^^^'^'^^^^ 
beautiful  columns^  Iwb  of  which,  the  supporters  of  the 
exterior  portico,  were  esteemed  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  pious  munificence  of  the  emperor  was  diffused 
over  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  if  reason  should  condemn 
the  monasteries  of  both  sexes  which  were  built  or  re- 
stored by  Justinian,  yet  charity  must  applaud  the  Wells 
which  he  sunk,  and  the  hospiLals  which  he  founded, 
for  the  relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.  The  schismatical 
temper  of  Egypt  was  ill  entitled  to  the  royal  bounty  ; 
but  in  Syria  and  Africa  some  remedies  were  applied 
to  t^e  disasters  of  wars  and  earthquakes,  and  both 
Carthage  and  Antioch^  emerging  from  their  ruins, 
might  revere  the  name  of  their  gracious  benefactor'*^^. 
Almost  every  s^int  in  the  calendar  acquired  the  ho- 
nours of  a  temple;  almost  every  city  of  the  empire 
obtained  the  solid  advantages  of  bridges,  hospitals^ 
and  aqueducts;  but  the  severe  liberality  of  the  monarch 
disdained  to  indulge  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury 
of  batlis  and  theatres.  While  Justinian  laboured  for 
the  public  service,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own 
dignity  and  ease.  The  Byzantine  palace^  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  conflagration,  was  restored  with 
new^agnificence  ;  and  some  notion  may  be  conceived 
of  the  whole  edifice,  by  the  vestibule  or  hall,  which, 
from  the  doors  perhaps,  or  the  roof,  was  surnamed 
chcdcBf  or  the  brazen.  The  dome  of  a  spacious  quad* 
rangle  was  supported  by  massy  pillars  ;  the  pavement 
and  walls  vrtVQ  encrusted  with  many-coloured  mar- 
bles—the emerald  green  of  Laconia,  the  fiery  red,  and 
the  white  Phrygian  stone  intersected  with  veins  of  a 
sea-green  hoe  :  the  mosaic  paintings  of  the  dome  and 
sides  represented  the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian 
triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Propontis,  at 
a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  Ghalcedon,  the  costly 
palace  and  gardens  of  Heraeum^*^*  were  prepared  for 

107  Justinian  once  gave  forty-five  centenaries  of  jjoW  (180,000/.)  for  the  . 
repairs  of  Antioch  after  the  earthquake  (John  Malala,  torn.  ii.p.  146—149.) 

108  For  the  Herzum,  the  palace  of  Theodora,  «ee  GyUius  (de  Bosphoro 
Thracio,  1.  in.  c.xi),  Aleman.  (Not.  ad  Anecdot.  p.  80   81,  who  quotes  se- 
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CHAP,  the  summer  residence  of  Jostioian,  and  more  esjie- 
^^*     cially  of  Theodora.     The  poets  of  the  age  have  cele- 

^'^"^''^^^  brated  the  rare  alliance  of  nature  and  art,  the  harmony 
of  the  nymphs  of  the  groves,  the  fountains^  and  the 
waves ;  yet  the  crowd  of  attendants  who  followed  the 
court  complained  of  their  inconvenient  lodgiogs^^  and 
the  nymphs  were  too  often  alarmed  hy  the  famous  Por- 
phyrlo,  a  wliate  of  ten  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in 
length,  who  was  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sangaris,  after  he  had  infested,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  seas  of  Constantinople*'^. 

Forti6ca.      The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  multi- 

Furoi!i^  plied  by  Justinian ;  but  tlie  repetition  of  those  timid  and 
fruitless  precautions  exposes  to  a  philosophic  eye  the 
debility  of  the  empire*^^  From  Belgrade  to  the  Euxine^ 
from  the  conflux  of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, a  chain  of  above  fourscore  forUfied  places  was 
extended  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Single 
watch-towers  were  changed  into  spacious  citadels ;  va- 
cant walls,  which  the  engineers  contracted  or  enlarged 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  filled  with 
colonies  or  garrisons ;  a  strong  fortress  defended  the 
ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge"^  and  several  military  sta- 
tions affected  to  spread  beyond  the  Danube  the  pride 

Teral  epigrraras  of  the  Anthology),  and  Ducange  (C.  P.  Christ.  1.  if,  c.  13- 
p.  175,  176.)  '  '*" 

109  Conoparc,  in  the  Rdificcs  (L  i.  c.  11.)  arid  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  8. 15), 
the  different  styles  of  adulation  and  malevolence  :  stript  of  the  paint,  or 
cleansed  from  the  d'xtt,  the  object  appears  to  be  the  same. 

110  Procopius,  1.  riii.  29;  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer,  .is 
the  Mediterranean  does  not  breed  whales.  Balxnx  qu(»pue  in  nostra  maria 
penetrant.  (Pt in.  His<t.Natur.  ix.  3.)  Between  the  polai%ircle  and  the  tro- 
pic, the  cetaceous  animals  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the  length  of  50,  80,  or  100 
feet  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn.  xv.  p.  289.  Pennant's  British  Zoolog}',  vol. 
iii.p.35.) 

111  Montesquieu  observes  (torn,  iii.p,  503.  Considerations  sur  la  Gran- 
deur et  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  xx.)  that  Justinian's  empire  was  like 
France  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  inroads — never  so  weak  as  when  every 
village  was  fortified. 

112  Procopius  affirms  (I.  iv.  c.  6.)  that  the  Danube  was  stopped  by  the 
ruins  of  the  bridge.  Kad  Apollodurus,  the  Architect,  left  a  description 
of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Cassius  (1.  Ixviii.  p.  1129.) 
would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture.  Trajan's  bridge  con- 
sisted of  twenty  or  twenty-two  stone  piles,  with  wooden  arches;  the  river 
is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  whole  interval  no  more  than  443 
(Reimar  ad  Dion,  from  Marsigli)  or  515  ^<w«e»  (d'Anville  Geograpbie  An- 
cicnne,  torn.  i.  p.  305) 
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of  the  Roman  name.  Bat  that  name  was  divested  of  chap. 
its  terrors ;  the  Barbarians^  in  their  annual  inroads^  ^^ 
passed,  and  contemptuously  repassed,  before  these 
useless  bulwarks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier^ 
instead  of  reposing^  under  the  shadow  of  the  general 
defence,  were  compelled  to  guard,  with  incessant  vigu 
lance,  their  separate  habitations.  The  solitude  of  an- 
cient dities  was  replenished ;  the  new  foundations  of 
Justinian  acquired,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the  epithets  of 
impre£;nable  and  populous ;  and  the  auspicious  place 
of  his  own  nativity  attracted  the  grateful  reverence  of 
the  vainest  of  princes.  Under  the  name  of  Justiniana 
frimUy  the  obscure  village  of  Taurecium  became  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  prefect,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  seven  warlike  provinces  of  Illyricum"': 
and  the  corrupt  appellation  of  Giustendil  still  indicates, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  sooth  of  Sophia,  the  resi- 
dence  of  a  Turkish  sanjak^^^.  For  the  use  of  the  em- 
peror's  countrymen,  a  cathedral,  a  palace,  and  an 
aqueduct,  were  speedily  constructed  :  tlie  public  and 
private  edifices  were  adapted  to  the  f^reatness  of  a 
royal  city  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  walls  resisted,'  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  Justinian,  the  unskilful  assaults  of 
the  Huns  and  Sclavoniafis.  Their  progress  was  some- 
times retarded,  ancf  their  hopes  of  rapine  were  disap- 
pointed, by  the  innumerable  castles,  which  in  the  pro-, 
vinces  of  Dacia,  Bpirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  appeared  to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try. Six  hundred  of  these  forts  were  built  or  repaired 
by  the  emperor ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  the  far  greater  part  consisted  only  of  a  stone  or 
brick  tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  square  or  circular  .area, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  afford- 
ed in  a  moment  of  danger  some  protection  to  the  pea-r 

113  Of  Ihe  two  Dacias,  Meditenanea  and  Hipennt,  Barxlania,  Prxva* 
litana,  ihe  second  Macsia,  and  the  aecond  Macedonia.  See  Justinian  (No- 
TcU.  xi.)  who  speaks  of  bis  casllcs  beyond  liie  Danube,  and  of  homines 
semper  beHicisaudoiibits  inhatrentes. 

lU  Secd'Anville  (Vfemoires  del'AcJidemie,  &c.  tom.xtxi.p.  289,  290.) 
Hycaut  (Present  Stale  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  97.  316.)  Marsij^li  (Stato 
Miltiare  del  Iraperio  Ottomano,  p.  130.)  The  sanjuk  of  (.iiistendil  is  one 
of  ihe  twenty  under  the  beglerbeg-  of  Itumelia,  and  his  district  maintains 
48  joinu  and  588  timaHoU, 
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CHAP,  sants  and  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  villages"'.  Yet 
^^'      these  military  works^  which  exhausted  the  public  trea- 

^"^"^^"^"^  auve,  could  not  remove  the  just  apprehensions  of  Jus* 
tinian  and  his  European  subjects.  The  warm  baths  of 
Anchialus  in  Thrace  were  rendered  as  safe  as  they 
M'ere  salutary ;  but  the  rich  pastures  of  Thessalonica 
were  foraged  by  the  Scythian  cavalry ;  the  delicious 
vale  of  Terape,  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Danube, 
was  continually  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war^** ;  and 
BO  unfortified  spot,  however  distant  or  solitary,  could 
securely  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  which  seemed  to  protect,  but  which  had 
so  often  betrayed,  the  safety  of  Greece,  were  diligent- 
ly strengthened  by  the  labours  of  Justinian.  From 
the  edge  of  the  sea-shore,  through  the  forests  and  val- 
lies,  and  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thessalian  monn- 
tains,  a  strong  wall  was  continued,  which  occupied 
every  practicable  entrance.  Instead  of  an  nasty  crovi'd 
of  peasants,  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  soldiers  was 
stationed' along  the  rampart;  granaries  of  corn,  and 
reservoirs  of  water,  were  provided  for  their  use  ;  and 
by  a  precaution  that  inspired  the  cowardice  which  it 
foresaw,  convenient  fortresses  were  erected  for  their 
retreat,  Tlie  walls  of  Corinth,  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  and  the  mouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens 
^nd  Plataea,  were  carefully  restored ;  the  Barbarians 
were  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  successive  and 
painful  sieges ;  and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
were  covered  by  the  fortifications  of  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  At  the  extremity  of  Burope,  another  pe- 
ninsula, the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  runs  three  days' 
journey  into  the  sea,  to  form,  with  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Asia,  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.  The 
intervals  between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled 
by  lofty  woods,  fair  pastures,  and  arable  lands : 
and  the  isthmus,  or  Ihirty-seven  stadia  or  furlongs^ 

115  Thvse  fonifications  ^xmy  be  compArecl  to  the  castles  in  Mingrelia 
(Cbardin,  Voyug^s  en  I'trae,  toni.  i.  p.  60.  131) — a  natural"  picture. 

116  The  Valley  of  Tempe  is  situate  along  the  river  Peneus,  between  tb© 
liilU  of  Ossa  and  Olympus :  it  is  only  five  miles  long-,  and  in  some  places 
no  more  thun  120  feet  in  breadth.  Its  verdant  beauties  are  eleg^ftntly  dc- 
acribed  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nalur.  1.  iy.  15.)  and  morp  diffusely  by  -Elian  (Hist. 
Var.  L  iii.  c.  1.) 
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had  1>een  fortified  by  a  Spartan  general  nine  liundred  chap. 
years  before  the  reign  of  Jllstinian^^^  In  an  age  of  ^^' 
freedom  and  valour^  tbe-filightest  rampart  may  prevent^ 
a  surprise ;  and  Procopius  appears  insensible  of  the 
superiority  of  ancient  times^  while  he  praises  the  solid 
construction  and  double  parapet  of  a  wall^  whose  long 
arms  stretched  on  either  side  into  the  sea;  but  whose 
strength  was  deemed  insufficient  to  guard  the  Oherso- 
nesus;  if  each  city,  and  particularly  Galipoli  and  Ses- 
tus,  bad  not  been  secured  by  tbeir  peculiar  fortifica- 
tions. The  long  wall,  as  it  was  emphatically  styled, 
was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  the  object,  as  it  was  re- 
spectable in  the  execution.  The  riches  of  a  capital 
diffnse  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
the  territory  of  Constantinople,  a  paradise  of  nature, 
was  adorned  with  the  luxurious  gardens  and  villas  of 
the  senators  and  opulent  citizens.  But  their  wealth 
served  only  to  attract  the  bold  and  rapacious  Barba- 
rians; the  noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosOm  of 
peaceful  indolence,  were  led  away  into  Scythian  cap- 
tivity, and  their  sovereign  might  view  from  his  palace 
the  hostile  flames  which  were  insolently  spread  to  the 
gates  of  the  Imperial  city.  At  the  distance  only  of 
forty  miles,  Anastasius  was  constrained  to  establish  a 
last  frontier ;  his  long  wall  of  sixty  miles  from  the 
Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  proclaimed  the  impotence  of 
his  arms ;  and  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent, 
new  fortifications  were  added  by  the  indefatigable 
prudence  of  Justinian' ^^ 

Asia   Minor,  after  the   submission  of   the    Isaa- Security 
rians'^^  remained  without  enemies  and  without  ^ortifl- ^[^^^*^U^ 
cations/  Those  bold  savages,  who  had  disdained  to  conquest 
be  the  subjects  of  Gallienus,  persisted  two  faundretl  and  ^^  isauiia. 
thirty  years  in  a  life  of  independence  and  rapine.  The 

117  Xenophon  Hellenic.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  After  a  long  and  tedimia  conversa- 
tion with  the  Byzantine  tleclaimers,  how  i-efrcshin{(  is  the  truth,  the  aim- 
pUcity,  the  eleg-ance  of  ao  Attic  writer ! 

IJS  Sec  the  long  wall  in  Evagriiis  (I.  \v.  c.  38.)  This  whole  article 
is  drawn  from  the  fourth  hook  of  the  Edifices^  except  Anehialua  (1.  iii. 
C.7.) 

11^  Torn  back  to  voL  i.  p  SI 6.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have 
sometimea  mentioned,  and  much  oftener  slighted,  the  hasty  inroads  of  the 
Uaomnsy  which  were  not  attended  with  any  cpotequenees. 
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CHAP,  most  soccessful  prinees  respected  the  streDglh  of  the 
^^'  mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives  ;  their  fierce 
^^^"""^^  spirit  was  sometimes  soothed  with  gifts,  and  sometimes 
restrained  by  terror ;  and  a  military  count,  with  three 
legions,  fixed  his  permanent  and  ignominious  station  in 
the  heart  of  the  Koman  provinces^^.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  vigilance  of  power  relaxed  or  diverted,  than 
the  light-armed  squadrons  descended  from  the  hills, 
and  invaded  the  peaceful  plenty  of  Asia.  AUhotigh 
the  Isaurians  were  not  remarkable  for  stature  or  brave- 
ry, want  rendered  them  bold,  and  experience  made 
them  skilful  in  the  exercise  of  predatory  war.  They 
advanced  with  secresy  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  vil- 
lages and  defenceless  towns ;  their  flying  parties  have 
sometimes  touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine,  and 
the  gates  of  Tarsus,  Antioch,  or  Damascus^" ;  and 
the  spoil  was  lodged  in  their  inaccessible  mountains, 
before  the  Roman  troops  had  received  their  orders,  or 
the  distant  province  had  computed  its  loss.  The  guilt 
of  rebi'.lliou  and  robbery  excluded  them  from  the 
rights  of  national  enemies ;  and  the  magistrates  were 
instructed,  by  an  edict,  that  the  ti*ial  or  punishment  of 
an  Isaurian,  even  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  was  a  me- 
ritorious act  of  justice  and  piety^'^.  If  the  captives 
were  condemned  to  domestic  slavery,  they  maintained 
with  tlieir  sword  or  dagger,  the  private  quarrel  of  their 
masters ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  for  the  public 
tranquillity,  to  prohibit  the  service  of  such  dangerous 
retainers.  When  their  countryman  Tarcalissacus  or 
Zeno  ascended  the  throne,  he  invited  a  faithful  and 
formidable  band  of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court 
and  city,  and  were  rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of 
five  thousand  pounds  of  gold.     But  the  hopes  of  for- 


120  Trcbellius  PoUio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  107.  who  lived  under  Diocle- 
tian, or  Constantine.  See  likewise  Pancirolus  ad  Notit.  Imp.  Orient,  c. 
115.  141.  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  til.  35.  leg.  37.  with  acopioufi  .coUec* 
tire  Annotation  of  Godefroy,  tom.  iii.  p.  256,  257^ 

121  See  tbefitll  and  wide  extent  of  their  inroads  in  Philostorglus  (llist- 
Eccles.  I.  xi.  c.  8.)  with  Godefroy's  learned  Dissertations. 

122  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit.  12.  leg.  10.  The  punishments  are  severe— a 
fine  of  an  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  degradation,  and  even  death.  The 
public  peace  might  afford  a.pretence,  but  Zeno  was  deairous  of  monopolis- 
ing the  valour  and  service  of  the  Isaurians. 
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tane  depopulated  the  moimtains^  luxury  enervated  the  chap. 
Il^rdiness  of  their  minds  and  bodies^  and  in  proportion  ^i^^l^ 
as  they  niixed  with  mankind,  they  became  less  quali- 
fied for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  soUtary  freedom. 
After  the  death  of  Zeno^  his  sQcoessorAnastasius  sup- 
pressed their  pensions,  exposed  their  persons  to  the 
revenge  of  the  [People,  banished  them  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  prepared  to  sustain  a  war,  which  left  only 
the  alternative  of  victory  or  servitude.  A  brother  of 
the  last  emperor  usurped  the  title  of  Augustus,  his 
cause  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  arms,  the  trea- 
sures, and  the  magazines,  collected  by  Zeno ;  and  tho 
native  Isauriaos  must  have  formed  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  hundred  and  fifty,  thousand  Barbarians  un- 
der bis  standard,  which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  presence  of  a  fighting  bishop.  Their  dis- 
orderly numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains  of 
Phrygia  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Goths ;  but 
a  war  of  six  years  almost  exhausted  the  courage  of  a.D: 
the  emperor*".  The  Isaurians  retired  to  tbeir  moun-  *^2— 498. 
tains ;  their  fortresses  were  successively  besieged  and 
ruined ;  their  communication  with  the  sea  was  inter- 
cepted ;  the  bravest  of  their  loaders  died  in  arms ;  the 
surviving  chiefs,  before  their  execution,  were  dragged 
in  chains  tlirough  the  hippodrome;  a  colony  of  their 
youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Roman  government. 
Yet  some  generations  elapsed  before  their  minds  were 
reduced  to  the  level  of  slavery.  The  populous  villages 
of  Mount  Taurus  were  filled  with  horsemen  and  arch- 
ers; they  resisted  the  imposition  of  tributes,  but  they 
recruited  the  armies  of  Justinian ;  and  his  civil  ma- 
gistrates, tlie  proconsul  of  Cappadocia,  the  count  of 
Isauria,  and  the  prsetors  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  were 
invested  with  military  power  to  restrain  the  licentious 
practice  of  rapes  and  assassinations^^. 

123  The  Isfturian  wat  and  the  triumph  of  Anastasius  are  briefly  and 
darkly  represented  by  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  106,  107.)  Evagrius  I.  iii.c. 
35  )    Theophaiies  (p.  118—120.)  and  the  Chronicle  of  MarceUi||p. 

124  Fortes  ca  reg^o  (says  Justinian)  riros  habet,  nee  in  uUo  differt  ab 
Isauria,  though  Pi^ocopius  (Persic.  I.  i.  c.  18.)  marks  an  essential  sliffer- 
cuce  between  their  miliUry  character ;  yet  in  former  times  the  Lycaonians 
and  Pisidians  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  great  king  (Xenophon. 
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CHAP.       If  we   extend   onr   view  from   the   tropic  to  the 
^^'     mouth  of  the  Tanais,  we  may  observe  on  one  hand,  ll|p 
Fortifica.  Precautions  of  Justinian  to  curb  the  savages  of  iBthi- 
tionsof    opia^^S  and  on  the  other,  the  long  walls  which  he  con* 
*^*^  *^7"    3tructed  in  Crima^a  for  the  protection  of  his  friendly 
the  Eux-  6oths>  a  colony  of  three  thousand  shepherds  and  war. 
Kicto  the  fiors'".     From  that  peninsula  to  Trdiizoud,  the  east- 
frontier,    ern  curve  of  the  Euxine  was  secured  by  forts,  by  al- 
liance,  or  by  religion:  and  the  possession  of  LaxicOy 
the  Cotchoa  of  ancient,  the  Mingreliaof  modern^  geo- 
graphy,  soon  became  the  object  of  an  important  war. 
Trebizondy  in  after  times  the  seat  of  a  romantic  em- 
pire,  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Justinian  for  a 
church,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock.     From  that  maritime  city,  a 
frontier  line  of  five  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn  to  the 
fortress  of  Circesium,  the  last  Roman  station  on  the 
Euphrates'^.    Above  Trebizond  immediately,  and  five 
days'  journey  to  the  south,  the  country  rises  into  dark 
forests  and  craggy  mountains,  as  savage  though  not  so 
lofty  as  the  Alps  and  tlie  Pyrenees.     In  this  rigorous 
climate"%  where  the  snows  seldom  melt,  the  fruits  are 


Anabasis,  1.  iii.  c.  3.)  Justinian  introdtices  some  f&lse  an<l  ridicuiOtis  cru- 
<litionuf  the  ancient  empire  of  ihe  Pisidians,  and  of  Lycaon,  who  after 
visiting"  Home  (long  before  JEneas),  g^ave  a  name  and  people  to  Lycaonia 
(Novell.  24,25.27.30.) 

125  See  Procoplns,  Persic. I.  i.e.  19.  The  altar  of  natiooal  concortl,  of 
annual  saciiBcc  and  oaths,  which  Diocletian  had  erected  in  the  isle  ot' 
Elephantine,  was  demolished  by  Justinian  with  less  policy  than  zeal. 

125  Procopius  do  Edificiis,  I.  iii.  c*  7.  Hist.  I.  viii.  c.  3,  4.  These  un- 
ambitious Goths  had  refused  to  follow  the  standard  of  Theodoric.  As  late 
as  the  xvtJi  and  xvith  century,  the  name  and  nation  might  be  diacovered 
between  CafTa  and  the  straits  of  Azoph  (<rAnville  Memoires  de  I' Acade- 
mic, torn.  XXX  p.  240.)  They  well  deserved  the  curiosity  of  Busbequins 
(p.  3-1 — 326)  ;  but  seem  to  have  vanished  in  the"  more  recent  account  of 
tlie  Missions  du  Levant  (torn,  i.)  Tott,  Peyssoncl,  &c. 

127  For  the  geography  aud  architecture  of  this  Armenian  border,  see 
the  Persian  Wars  and  Edifices  (I.  ii.c.  4—7. 1,  iii.  c.  2—7.)  of  Procoplus. 

128  The  country  is  described  by  Tournefort  (Voyage  au  Levant,  toin. 
iii,  lettre  xvii,  xviii.)  ThaLskilful  botanist  soon  discovered  tlie  plant  that 
infects  the  honey  (Plin.  xxi.  44, 45)  :  he  observes,  that  the  soldiers  of  Lu- 
cuUus^ght  indeed  be  astonished  at  the  cold,  since,  even  in  the  plain  of 
KrzeriwR  snow  sometimes  falls  in  June,  and  the  harvest  is  seldom  finished 
before  September.  The  hills  of  Armenia  are  below  the  fortieth  deme  of 
latitude;  but  in  the  mountainous  country  which  I  inhabit,  it  is  well  known 
that  4n  ascent  of  somevhours  carries  the  traveller  from  the  climate  of 
Languedoc  to  that  of  Norway :  and  a  general  theory  has  been  introduced. 
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tardy  and  tasteles*^  even  honey  is  poisonoas ;  the  most  chap. 
indaatrioos  tillage  would  be  confined  to  aome  pVeaiuuit^  ^^' 
valKea ;  and  the  pastoral  tribes  obtained  a  seanty  sos- 
teoance  from  thefleah  aod  milk  of  their  cattle*  The 
ChUybian^^  derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the 
iron  quality  pf  the  soil ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Gyrus, 
they  might  pvodnce,  under  ^e  various  appellations  of 
Ghaldsaas  and  Zanians,  an  uninterrupted  prescrip- 
tion of  war  and  rapine^  Under  the  reign  of  Juntinian, 
they  acknowledged  the  6od  and  the  eknperor  of  the 
Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were  built  in  the  most 
accessible  passes,  to  exclude  the  ambition  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch^^.  The  prineipAl  source  of  the  Euphrates 
descends  from  the  Chalybian  mountains,  and  seems  4o 
flow  towards  the  west  and  the  Euxine;  bending  to  the 
south-west,  the  river  passes  under  the  walls  of  Satala 
and  IMLelitene  (which  were  restored  by  Justinian  as  the 
bulwarks  of  the  lesser  Armenia),  and  gradually  ap- 
proaebes  the  Mediterranean  sea;  till  at  length,  re- 
pelled by  Mount  Taurus"^  the  Euphrates  inclines  his 
long  and  flexible  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  gulph 
of  Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, we  distinguish  two  recent  foundations,  which 
were  named  from  Theodosius,  and  the  relies  of  the 
martyrs ;  and  two  capitals,  Amida  and  Edessa,  which 
are  celebrated  in  the  history  of  every  age.  Their 
strength  was  proportioned  by  Justinian  to  the  danger 
of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  resbt  the  artless  force  of  the  cavalry  of  Scy- 
thia ;  but  more  elaborate  works  were  required  to  suis- 

that,  under  th&  line,  tn  elevation  of  2400  ioUet  is  equivalent  to  the  cold 
of  the  polar  circle  (Kemond,  Obaervalions  sui  les  Voyage  dc  Coxe  dans  la, 
Suisse,  torn.  ii.  p.  104.)  ' 

129  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalybians,  or  Chaldxans,  may  be 
investigated  in  Strabo  (I.  xii.  p.  825,  826.)  Ctllarius  (Geograph.  Antiq. 
torn,  ii  p.  202—204.)  and  Frcrct  (Mem.  de  rAcademie,  torn.  iv.  p.  594.) 
Xenopbon  siip^ses,  in  his  romance  (Cyropaed.  1.  iii.)  the  same  Barbarians 
against  whom  he  had  fought  in  his  retreat  (Anahasis*  1.  iv.) 

130  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  C.  15.    De  Bdiiic.  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

131  Ki  Taurus  obstet  in  nostra  maria  venturus  (Pomponius  Mela,  iii.  8.) 
Pliny,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  naturalist  (v.  20.)  personifies  the  river  and  moun- 
tain, and  describes  their  combat.  See  the  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes, in  the  excellent  treatise  of  d'Anville. 

VOL,  V.  O 
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CHAP,  tain  a  regaUr  siege  against  the  arms  and  treaanres  of 
^^'     tfae  great  king.     His  skilful  engineers  understood  the 


methods  of  conducting  deep  mines^   and  of  raising 
platforms  to  the  level  of  the  rampart :  he  shook  the 
strongest  battlements  with  his  military  engines,  and 
sometimes  advanced  to  tiie  assault  with  a  line  of  move- 
able  turrets  on  the  backs  of  elephants.     In  the  great 
cities  of  the  East,  the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps 
of  position,  was  compensated  by  the  zeal  of  the  people, 
who  seconded  the  garrison  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try and  religion ;  and  the  fabulous  promise  of  the  Son 
of  God,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken,  filled  the 
citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the  be- 
siegers with  doubt  and  dismay ^^^.     The  subordinate 
towns  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  diligently 
strengthened,  and  the  posts  which  appeared  to  have 
any  command  of  ground  or  water,  were  occupied  by 
numerous  forts,  substantially  built  of  stone,  or  more 
hastily  erected  with  the  obvious  materials  of  earth  and 
brick.    The  eye  of  Justinian  investigated  every  spot ; 
and  bis  cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into 
some  lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful  natives,  connected 
by  trade  and  marriage,  were  ignorant  of  national  dis- 
cord and  the  quarrels  of  princes.     Westward  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert  extends  above  six  hundred 
miles  to  the  Red  Sea.  Nature  had  interposed  a  vacant 
solitude  between  the  ambition  of  two  rival  empires  : 
the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet  arose,  were  formidable 
only  as  robbers ;  and  in  the  proud  security  of  peace, 
the  fortifications  of  Syria  were  iieglected  on  the  most 
vulnerable  side. 
Death  of       But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  effects  of  that 
ktn^^'  enmity,  had  been  suspended  by  a  truce,  which  con- 
Persia,     tinued  above  fourscore  years.     An  ambassador  from 
A- J^- «8- the  emperor  Zeno  accompanied  the  rash  and  unfortu- 
nate Perozes,  in  his  expedition  against  the  fiTepthalites 

132  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  12.)  teUs  the  story  with  the  tone  half 
sceptical,  half  superstitious,  of  Herodotus.  The  profniae  was  not  in  the 
primitive  lye  of  Eusebius,  bi»t  dates  at  least  from  the  year  400 ;  and  a 
third  lye,  the  Vermica,  was  soon  raised  on  the  two  former  (Evagriua,  I.  \v. 
c.  27.)  As  Edessa  has  been  taken,  Tillcmont  must  disclaim  the  promise 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  362.  363.  617} 
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or  white  Hans,  ivhosB  cooquests  had  been  stretched   chap. 
hgm  the.Caspiaii  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose  thvone     ^^' 
^s  enriched  with  emeralds"^  and  whose  cavalry  was^"^^^^^^ 
supported  by  a  line  of  two  thoasand  elepbants^^\  The 
PerMftns  were  twice  eircamvented,  in  a  situation  which 
made  valour  useless  and  flight  impossible ;  and  the 
double  victory  of  the  Huns  was  achieved  by  military 
stratagem.     They  dismissed  their  royal  captive  after 
he  had  submitted  to  adore  the  majesty  of  a  Barbarian ; 
and  the  humiliation  was  poorly  evaded  by  the  casuisti- 
cal  sabtility  of  the  Magi,  who  instructed  Pitrozes  to 
direet  his  intention  to  the  rising  sun.     The  indignant 
successor  of  Gyrus  forgot  his  danger  and  his  gratitude ; 
he  renewed  the  attack  with  headstrong  fury,  and  lost 
both  his  army  and  his  life^^^     The  death  of  Perezes 
abandoned  Persia  to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ; 
and  twelve  years  of  confusion  elapsed  before  bis  son 
Cabades  or  Kobad  could  embrace  any  designs  of  am- 
bition or  revenge.    The  unkind  parsimony  Qf  Anasta-  The  Per- 
sius  was  the  motive  or  pretence  of  a  Roman  war"* ;  ^*")[.^' 
the  Huns  atid  Arabs  marched  under  the  Persian  stan- 502— 565. 
dard,  and  the  fortifications  of  Armenia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia were,  at  that  time,  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect  con- 

133  Tliey  xreve  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adtriis  who  traded  to 
India  (Cosroas,  Topograph.  Christ.  I.  xi.  p.  339) ;  yet,  in  the  estimate  of 
precious  stones,  the  Scythian  emerald  was  the  first,  the  Bactrian  the  se- 
cond, the  Ethiopian  only  the  third  (Hill's  'fheophrastus,  p.  61,.  &c.  92.) 
The  production,  mines,  &£.  of  emeralds,  are  involved  in  darkness  ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  of  tlie  twelve  sorts  known  to  the  ancients 
(Gog-uet,  Origme  des  Loix,  ac.  part  it.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  art. 3)  In  this  war  the 
Uima  got,  or  at  least  Perbzes  lost,  the  finest  pearl  in  the  world,  of  which 
Procopius  relates  a  ridiculous  fable. 

134  The  Indo-Scythx  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Aufifustus 
fOionyS'  Perieget.  1088.  with  the  Commentary  of  Eustathius,  in  Hudson^ 
Geograpb.  Minor,  torn,  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin  (Cosmas,  Topograph. 
Christ.  I.  xi.  p.  338,  339.)  On  tlieir  origin  and  conquests,  see  d'Anville  (sur        * 
rinde,  p.  18.  45,  &c.  69.  85.  89.)    In  the  second  century  they  were  masters 

of  larice  or  Guzerat 

135  See  the  fate  of  Pbirouz  or  Perozes,  ami  its  consequences,  in  Proco- 
pius (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  3 — 6),  who  may  be  compared  with  the  fragments  of 
OrienUl  hrtlory  (d'Herbelot,  BiWiot.  Orient,  p.  351.  and  Texeira,  History 
of  PersiH,  translated  or  abridged  by  Stevens,  I.  i.  c.  32.  p.  132—138.)  The 
chronology  is  ably  ascertained  by  Asscman  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p. 
396— 42r.) 

136  Tlie  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may 
be  collected  from  Procopius  (Persic.  I.  i.  c.  7,  8,  9),  Theopl^anes  (in  Chro- 
nograph, p.  124 — 127),  Bvagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  37),  MarcelUnus  (inChron.p.. 
47),  and  Joshua  Stylites  (apud  Asseman.  torn.  i.  p.  272^281.)  > 
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<^AP.   ditioQ.     The  emperor  reiarned  Im  thatikfl  to  flie  go* 
^^^  Yernor  and  people  of  MartyrciiKiMfl^  for  the  prompt  sw^ 


render  of  a  city  wbieh  eopld  not  be  eoccesafally 
fended^  and  the  conflagration  of  TbeodosiopoUa  might 
juntify  the  conduct  of  their  prudent  neigbboore.  Amida 
sustained  a  long  and  destructive  siege :  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  the  less  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  soldiers 
of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect  of  sue- 
.  cess,  and  it  was  iu  vain  ibat  the  Magi  deduced  a  flat- 
tering prediction  from  the  indecency  ot  the  wnmen  on 
the  ramparts,  who  bad  revealed  their  most  secret 
charms  to  the  eyes  of  the  assailants.  At  length,  in  a 
silent  night,  they  ascended  the  most  accessible  tower, 
which  was  guarded  only  by  some  monks,  opptesaed, 
after  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with  sleep  and  wine. 
Scaling-ladders  were  applied  at  the  dawn  of  di^ ;  the 
presence  of  Cabades^  hb  stern  command,  and  his 
drawn  sv^rd,  compelled  the  Perstans  to  vanqnish ; 
and  before  it  was  sheathed,  fourscore  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  had  expiated  the  blood  of  their  companions. 
After  the  siege  of  Amida,  the  war  continued  three 
years^  and  the  unhappy  frontier  tasted  the  full  mea- 
sure of  its  calamities.  The  geld  of  Anastasius  was 
offered  too  late,  the  number  of  his  troops  was  defeated 
by  the  number  of  their  generals;  the  country  was 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  both  the  living  and  the 
dead  were  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
The  resistance  of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of  spoil, 
inclined  the  mind  of  Cabades  to  peace :  be  sold  his 
conquests  for  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  the  same  line, 
though  marked  with  slaughter  and  devastation,  still 
separated  the  two  empires.  To  avert  the  repetition  of 
the  same  evils,  Anastasius  resolved  to  found  a  new 
colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power  of  the 
Persian,  so  far  advanced  towards  Assyria,  that  its  sta- 
tionary ti*oops  might  defend  the  province  by  the  menace 
Fortifier,  or  op^ation  of  offensive  war.  For  this  purpose,  the 
^l,^  town  of  Dara*",  fourteen  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four 
days  journey  from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled  and  adorned; 

137  The  descpption  of  Dam  is  anjply  and  correctly  given  by  Procopius 
(Persic.  1.  i.  c  10.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  De  Edific.  I  ii.c.  1,  2,  3. 1,  iii.  c.  5.)  See  the 
situation  in  d'Anvilie  (rEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  53>  54^  $5)^  thjMigb  he 
seems  to  double  the  interval  between  Dara  and  Nisibis. 
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the  hagtjr  works  af  Anatftasius  ware  improved  hy  the  chap. 
perseveraDce  of  Justinian ;  and  witboat  insisting  on  ^ii^L^ 
places  less  important,  the  fortifiGations  of  Dara  may 
represent  the  military  arehitectore  of  the  age.  The  ci«- 
tj  was  sarrojsnded  with  two  Walls^  and  the  interval 
between  them^  of  fifty  paces,  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
cattle  of  the  besieged*  The  inner  wall  was  a  monu* 
ment.of  strength  and  beauty:  it  measured  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  height  of  the  towers  was  one 
hundred  feet ;  the  loop-holes,  from  whence  an  enemy 
might  he  annoyed  with  missile  weapons,  were  small> 
but  numerous:  the  soldiers  were  planted  along  the 
rampart,  under  the  shelter  of  double  galleries,  and  a 
third  platform,  spacious  and  secure,  was  raised  o^the 
summit  of  the  towers.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to 
have  been  less  lofty^  but  more  solid  ;  and  each  tower 
was  protected  by  a  quadrangular  bulwark.  A  hard 
rocky  soil  resisted  the  tools  of  the  miner8>  and  on  the  * 

south-east^  where  tlie  ground  was  more  tractable^  tbeir 
approach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work,  which  advanced 
in  the  shape  of  an  half-mpou.  The  double  and  treble 
ditches  were  filled  with  a  stream  of  water;  and  in  the 
management  of  the  river,  the  most  skilful  labour  was 
employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  to  distress  the  be- 
siegers, and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a  natural  or 
artificial  inundation.  Dara  continued  more  than  sixty 
years  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  its  founders^  and  to  pro* 
voke  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  who  incessantly 
complained,  that  this  impregnable  fortress  had  been 
constructed  in  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  empires. 

Between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  The  cas- 
of  Golchos,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  are  intersected  in^^^^ 
every  direction  by  the  branches  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  gates. 
and  the  two  principal  gateSp  or  passes,  from  north  to 
south,  have  been  frequently  confounded  in  the  geogra- 
phy both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns..   The  name  of 
Caspian  or  Mhanian  gates,  is  properly  applied   to 
Derbend^^%  which  occupies  a  short  declivity  between 

138  For  the  city  and  pass  of  Derbend,  see  d'Herbelot  (Bibtiot.  Orient 
p.  157.  291.  807),  Petite  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv.  c.  9),  His- 
toirp  Geoealoip^oe  det  TtrtUrt  (loti.  i.  p.  130),  Oleariiw  (Voyage  en  Perse, 
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CHAP,  the  mountains  and  tbe  gea :  the  city,  if  we  give  credit 
^^'  to  local  tradition,  bad  been  fonnded  by  the  Ghreeks ; 
and  this  dangerous  entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings 
of  Persia,  with  a  mole,  double  walls,  and  doors  of 
iron.  The  Iberian  gates"*  are  formed  by  a  narrow 
passage  of  six  miles  in  mount  Caucasus,  which  opens 
from  the  northern  side  of  Iberia  or  Georgia,  into  the 
plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the  Volga.  A 
fortress,  designed  by  Alexander  perhaps,  or  one  of  his 
successors,  to  command  that  important  pass,  had  de- 
scended by  right  of  conquest  or  inheritance  to  a  prince 
of  the  Huns,  who  offered  it  for  a  moderate  price  to 
the  emperor:  but  while  Anastasios' paused,  while  he 
timorously  computed  the  cost  and  tbe  distance,  a  more 
vigilant  rival  interposed,  and  Gabades  forcibly  occa> 
pied  the  straits  of  Caucasus.  Tbe  Albanian  and  Ibe- 
rian gates  excluded  the  horsemen  of  Seythia  from  the 
shortest  and  most  practicable  roads,  and  the  whole 
front  of  tbe  mountains  was  covered  by  the  rampart  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  long  wall  which  has  excited  the 
euriosity  of  an  Arabian  caliph^^^  and  a  Russian  con- 
queror"*. According  to  a  recent  description,  huge 
stones  seven  feet  thick,  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  or 
height,  are  artificially  joined  without  iron  or  cement^ 
to  compose  a  wall,  which  runs  above  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  tbe  bills  and 
through  the  vallies  of  Daghestan  and  Georgia.  With- 
out a  vision,  such  a  work  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
policy  of  Cabadcs;  without  a  miracle,  it  might  be  accom- 

p.  1039—1041),  and  Corneille  le  Bruyn  (Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  146,  14r)  . 
his  view  may  be  compared  with  the  plan  of  Oiearius,  who  judges  the  wall 
to  be  of  shcHs  and  gravel  hardened  by  time. 

139  Procopius,  though  with  some  confusion,  always  denominates  them 
Caspian  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  lO  )  The  pass  is  now  styled  Tatartopa,  the  Tartar- 
gates  (d*Anville,  GfO):^raphie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  119, 120.) 

140  The  imaginary  rampart  of  Gog  and  Maj^og-,  which  was  seriously  ex- 
plored and  believed  by  a  caiipb  of  the  ninth  century,  apptars  to  be  derived 
from  the  gales  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  araj^ue  report  of  the  wall  of  Chi- 
na (Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  267' — 270.  Memoircs  de  PAcadcmic,  torn. 
XXXI.  p.  210— 219.) 

141  See  a  learned  dissertation  of  Baier,  d*f  muro  Cauca»n,  in  Comment. 
Acad.  Petropol.  ann.  1726.  torn.  i.  p.  425 — 463 ;  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  map 
or  plan.  \\  hen  the  C2ar  Peter  I.  became  master  of  Derbend  in  the  year 
1722,  the  measure  of  the  wall  was  found  to  be  3285  Russian  or^g-U,  or  fa- 
thoms, each  oT  seven  feet  English ;  in  the  whole,  somewhat  more  than  four 
miles  in  length. 
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pUslied  by  bis  son^  so  formidable  to  tbe  Romftiis  under  chap. 
the  name  of  Gbosroen ;  so  dear  to  the  Orientals,  under  ^^* 
the  appellation  of  Nushirwan.  Tbe  Persian  monarch 
held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  af  peace  and  war ;  but 
lie  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian  should 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  a  eommon  bari'ier^  which 
equally  protected  the  two  empires  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Scythians'^. 

Til.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens 
and  the  consulship  of  Rome,  which  had  given  so  ma- 
ny sages  and  heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these  institu- 
tions had  long  since  degenerated  from  their  primitive 
glory ;  yet  some  reproach  may  be  justly  inflicted  oa 
the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  a  prince,  by  whose  hand 
such  venerable  ruins  were  destroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  phi- The 
losophy  of  Ionia  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily ;  and  these  s^^^*^^  of 
studies  became  the  patrimony  of  a  city  whose  inhabi-  ^^^^"*-  • 
taots,  about  thirty  thousand  males,  condensed,  within 
tbe  period  of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  mil- 
lions.  Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  is 
exalted  by  the  simple  recollection,  that  Isocrates^^^ 
was  the  companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  that  he 
assisted,  perhaps  with  the  historian  Thucydides,  at  the 
first  representations  of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and 
the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides;  and  that  his  pupils i&s- 
chines  and  Uemosthenes  contended  for  the  crown  of 
patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle,  the  master  of 
Theophrastas,  who  taught  at  Athens  with  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects^^^  The  inge- 
nuous youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  do- 
mestic education,  which  was  communicated  without 
envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand  disciples  heard 

\ 

142  See  the  fortificatrons  and  treaties  of  ChosroeB  or  Xushirwan,  in  Pro- 
copins  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  16.  22. 1.  ii.)  and  d'Herbelot  (p.  682.) 

143  The  life  of  Isocrates  extends  from  Olymp.  Ixxxvi.  1.  to  ex.  3.  (ante 
Christ.  436 — 338,)  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  torn.  ii.  p.  149—150.  edit  .Hud- 
8  »n.  PluUrch  (sive  anonymus),  in  Vit.  X.  Oratoruin,  p.  1538—1543.  edit. 
H.  Steph.    Phot.  cod.  ccUx.  p.  1433. 

144  The  schools  of  Athens  are  copiously  though  concisely  represented 
in  the  Fortuna  Auicaof  Meuraius  (c.  viii.  p.  59—73.  in  torn.  i.  0pp.)  For 
the  state  and  arts  of  the  city,  seethe  first  book  of  Paiisania.s,  and  a  small 
tract  <»f  Uicxarcluis  (in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  C^eographers), 
-vh«x\'rote  about  Olymp.  cxvil.  (I3cd\vell's  Dissertal.  sect.  4.) 
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CHAP,  the  testieafi  of  Theopragtm^' ;  the  nhools  •f  rhetoric 
^^  maet  have  been  still  more  popvloas  than  tboae  of  |ihilo- 
0ophy ;  a«d  a  rapid  sueceflsiea  of  etodeDts  diffoaed  the 
fame  of  their  teachers^  as  far  as  the  atmost  limits  of  the 
Grecian  langaage  and  name.  Those  limits  were  en- 
larged by  the  vietories  of  Alexander ;  the  arts  of 
Athens  survived  her  freedom  and  dominion ;  and  the 
Greek  colonies  which  tbe  Macedonians  planted  in 
E^pt,  and  scattered  over  Asia^  undertook  long  and 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  worship  the  Muses  in  their  fa- 
vourite temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  Latin 
conquerors  respectfully  listened  to  the  instructions  of 
their  subjects  and  captives ;  the  names  of  Cicero  and 
Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  and 
after  the  perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain,  conversed 
in  the  groves  (rf  the  academy  with  their  fellow-students 
of  the  £ast.  The  studies  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence are  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  which  encou- 
rages the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  submits  only  to  the 
force  of  persuasion.  In  the  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the  powerful  engine  of 
patriotism  or  ambition ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  pour- 
ed  forth  a  colony  of  statesmen  and  legislators.  When 
the  liberty  of  public  debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator, 
in  the  honourable  profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead 
the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice ;  he  might  abuse  his 
talents  in  the  more  profitable  trade  of  panegyric ;  and 
the  same  precepts  continued  to  dictate  the  fanciful  de- 
clamations of  the  sophist^  and  the  chaster  beauties  of 
historical  composition.  The  systems  which  professed  to 
unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  universe, 
entertained  the  curiosity  of  the.  philosophic  student ; 
and  according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might 
doubt  with  the  sceptics,  or  decide  with  the  stoics,  sub- 
limely speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with 
Aristotle.  The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  bad  fixed  an 
unattainable  term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfection : 
hot  the  raee  was  glorious  and  salutary ;  the  disciples 
of  Zeno,  and  even  those  of  Bpicurus,  were  taught  both 

145  Imogen.  Laert.  de  Vit.  Philosopfi  1.  T.  se^r  37.  p.  289. 
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to  net  aiHl  to  suffer ;  and  the  death  of  Pelronius  was  ciup. 
not  less  effectual  tlian  that  of  Seneca,  to  humble  a  ty-  ^''• 
rant  hy  the  discovery  of  his  impotence.  The  light  of  ^"^'^^"'^ 
science  could  not  indeed  be  confined  within  the  walls 
of  Athens.  Her  incomparable  writers  address  them- 
selves to  the  human  race ;  the  living  masters  emigrated 
to  Italy  and  Asia;  Berytus,  in  hitter  times,  was  devot- 
ed to  the  study  of  the  law  ;  astronomy  and  physic  were 
cultivated  in  the  musseum  of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Attic 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  maintained  their 
superior  reputation  from  the  Peioponnesian  war  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Athens,  though  situate  iii  a  barren 
soil,  possessed  a  pure  air^  a  free  navigation,  and  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art.  That  sacred  retirement  was 
sehlom  disturbed  by  the  business  of  trade  or  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  last  of  the  Athenians  were  distinguish- 
ed by  their  lively  wit,  the  purity  of  their  taste  and  laa- 
guage,  their  social  manners,  and  some  traces,  at  least 
in  discourse,  of  the  magoanimity^of  their  fathers.  In 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  academy  of  the  Platopists^ 
the  lycmum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  portico  of  the 
Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were  plant- 
ed with  trees  and  decorated  with  statues;  and  tde 
philosophers,  instead  of  being  immured  in  a  cloister^ 
delivered  their  instructions  in  spacious  and  pleass^nt 
walks,  which,  at  different  hours,  were  consecrated  to 
the  exercises  of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of 
the  founders  still  lived  in  those  venerable  seats ;  the 
ambition  of  succeeding  to  the  masters  of  human  reason^ 
excited  a  generous  emulation ;  and  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  by  the 
free  voices  of  an  enlightened  people.  The  Athenian 
professors  were  paid  by  their  disciples :  according  to 
their  mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the  price  appears  to  ' 
have  varied  from  a  mina  to  a  talent ;  and  Isocrates 
himself,  who  derides  the  avarice  of  the  sophists^  re- 
quired in  his  school  of  rhetoric,  about  thirty  pounds 
from  each  of  his  hundred  pupils.  The  wages  of  in- 
dastry  are  just  and  honourable,  yet  the  same  Isocrates 
shed  tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a*  stipend ;  the  Stoic 
might  blush  when  he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt 
of  money ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  discover,  that 
VOL.  V.  P 
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CHAP.  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  fiir  (legenei;ated  from  the  exam- 
^'^  pie  of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold. 
^^'^''^'^  jjut  8ome  property  of  lands  and  houses  was  settled  by 
the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of  de- 
ceased friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs  of  Athens. 
£picurus  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  gardens  which 
he  had  purchased  for  eighty  minsc  or  two  hondred  and 
'fifty  pounds,  with  a  fund  suiScient  for  their  frugal  sub- 
sistence and  monthly  festivals*^^ ;  and  the  patrimony 
of  Plato  afforded  an  annual  rent,  which,  in  eight  cen- 
turies^ was  gradually  increased  from  three  to  one  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold^^^  The  schools  of  Athens  were 
protected  by  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Ro- 
man princes.  The  library  which  Hadrian  founded, 
Mas  placed  in  a  portico  adorned  with  pictures,  statues, 
and  a  roof  of  alabaster,  and  supported  by  one  hun- 
dred columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  public  sala- 
ries were  assigned  by  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Anto- 
nines ;  and  each  professor,  of  politics,  of  rhetoric,  of 
the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  received  an  anuual  stipend  of  ten 
thousand  drachmse,  or  more  than  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling"^  After  the  death  of  Marcus,  these  liberal 
donations,  and  the  privileges  attached  to  the  thrones 
of  science,  were  abolished  and  revived,,  diminished 
and  enlarged :  but  some  vestige  of  royal  bounty  may 
be  found  under  the  successors  of  Gonstantine  ;  and 
their  arbitrary  choice  of  an  unwortliy  candidate,  might 
tempt  the  philosophers  of  Athens  to  regret  the  days  of 
independence  and  poverty"^  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  impartial  favour  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed 
on  the  four  adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which  they 

146  See  the  testament  of  Epicurus  iu  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  z.  segm.  16 — 30. 
p.  611,  612.  A  single  epistle  (ad  Familial es,  xLii.  1.)  displays  the  injustice 
of  the  Areopagus,  the  fidelity  of  the  Epicureans,  the  dexterous  politeness 
of  Cicero,  and  the  mixture  of  contempt  and  esteem  with  which  the  Roman 
senators  considered  the  philosophy  and  philosophers  of  Greece. 

147  Damascius,  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1054. 

148  See  Lucian  (in  E*niech.  tom.  ii.  p.  350—359.  edit.  Reitz),  Philostra- 
tus  (in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  ji.  c.  2.)  and  Dion  Cassius,  or  Xiphilin  (1.  Ixxi.  p. 
1195.)  with  their  editors  pu  Soul,  Olearius,  and  Rsimar,  and,  above  all, 
Salmasius  (ad  Hist.  August,  p.  72.)  A  judicious  philosopher  (Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.ii.  p.  340-^74.)  prefers  the  free  contributions  of 
the  students  to  a  fixed  stipend  for  the  professor.  . 

149  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  tom.  ii.  p.  310,  &c. 
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censidered  as  equally  nsefal  or  at  least  as  equally  in-   crap. 
noeent.    Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory  and  the     ^^ 
reproach  of  his  country  ;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Epicu- ^"^^^^^^^^^ 
rns  so  strangely  scandalised   the  pious   ears   of  the 
Athenians,  tliat  by  his  exile,  and  that  of  his  antago- 
nists, they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  gods.     But  in  the  ensuing  year  they  re- 
called the  hasty  decree,  restored   the  liberty  of  the 
schools,  and  were  convinced  by  the  experience.of  ages, 
that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is  not  affected 
by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  speculations'^^. 

The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  the  schools  of  They  are 
Athens  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion,  whose  ^^PgJ*j**^ 
mioisters  snperseded  the  exercise  of  reason,  resolved  tinian. 
every  question  by  an  article  of  faith,  and  condemned 
tlie  infidel  or  sceptic  to  eternal  flames.  In  many  a  vo- 
lume  of  laborious  controversy,  they  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  understanding  and  the  corruption  of  the 
hearty  insulted  human  nature  in  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
and  proscribed  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  so 
repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  the  temper,  of 
an  humble  believer.  The  surviving  sect  of  the  Flato^ 
nists^  whom  Plato  would  have  blushed  to  acknow- 
ledge,  extravagantly  mingled  a  sublime  theory  with 
the  practice  of  superstition  and  magic;  and  as  they 
remained  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  world,  they 
indulged  a  secret  rancour  against  the  government  of 
the  church  and  stale,  whose  severity  was  still  sus- 
pended over  their  heads.  About  a  century  after  the 
reign  of  Julian'^^,  Proclus^"  was  permitted  to  teach  in  Proci««. 

150  The  birth  of  Epicurus  is  fixed  to  the  year  342  before  Christ  (Bayle), 
Oiympiad  cix.  3 ;  and  he  opened  his  school  at  Athens,  Olymp,  czviii.  3.306 
years  before  the  same  acra.  This  intolcpant  law  (Athenscus,  1.  xiii.  p.  610. 
i)iog^en.  Lacrtius,  1.  v.  s.  38.  p.  290.  Julius  Pollux,  ix.  5  )  was  enacted  io 
the  saine>  or  the  succeeding^  year  (Sigonius,  0pp.  torn.  v.  p.  62.  Menafsfius, 
ad  Diogen.  Lxrt.  p.  204.  Corsini  Fasti  Attici,  torn.  iv.  p.  67,  68.)  Tbeo- 
phrastus,  chief  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was  in- 
volred  in  the  same  exile. 

151  This  is  no  fanciful  sera :  the  Pagans  reckon  their  calamities  from 
the  reign  of  their  hero.  Proclus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  by  his  horo' 
scope  (A.  D.  412,  February  8,  at  C.  P.)  died  124  years  a^o  lKMa»«  fiATtxtrnt^ 
A.  D.  485  (Marin,  in  Vita.  Procli,  c.  36.) 

152  The  life  of  Proclus,  by  Marinas,  waa  published  by  Fabriciua  (Hara- 
burjf,  irOO,  et  ad  cakem  Bibliot.  Latin.  liond.  1703.)  See  Suidas  (torn.  iii. 
p.  185, 186.)  Kabricius  (Bibliot.  Grsec,  1.  v.c  26.  p. 449—552.)  and  Bruckcr 
(Hist.  Crit.  Phitosoph.  tom.ii.  p.  319—326.) 
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CHAP,  the  nliilosophic  eb&ir  of  the  academy^  and  such  was 
^^     his  indastry  that  he  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  pro- 
^'^'^^'^^^  nounced  five  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred 
lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored  the  deepest  qaes- 
tions  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to 
urge  eighteen  arguments  against  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.     But  in  the  intervals  of 
study,  he  personally  conversed  v^ith  Pan,  ^sculapius^ 
^  and  Minerva,  in  whose  mysteries  he  was  secretly  ini- 

tiated, and  whose  prostrate  statues  be  adored  ;  in  Che 
devout  persuasion  that  the  philosopher  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  universe,  should  be  the  priest  of  its  various  del- 
ties.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  announced  his  approaching 
end ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of  his  scholar  Isidore'^% 
compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned  disciples,  exbi> 
bits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second  childhood  of 
His  toe-  human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly 
^^■-  styled,  of  the  Platonic  succession,  coo  tinned  forty-four 
485—529.  years  from  the  death  of  Pnoclus  to  the  edict  of  Josti- 
nian||'%  which  imposed  a  perpetual  silence  on  the 
schools  of  Athens,  and  excited  the  grief  and  indigna* 
tion«of  the  few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  science 
and  superstition.  Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Dio- 
genes and  Hermias,  Eulalios  and  Priscian,  Damas- 
cius,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the 
religion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of 
seeking  in  a  foreign  land  tlie  freedom  which  was  denied 
in  their  native  country.  They  had  heard  and  they  cre- 
dulously believed,  that  the  republic  of  Plato  was  realis- 
ed in  the  despotic  government  of  Persia,  and  that  a  pa- 
triot king  reigned  over  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous 
of  nations.  1  hey  were  soon  astonished  by  the  natural 
discovery,  that  Persia  resembled  the  oilier  countries  of 
the  globe:  that  Ghosroes,  who  affected  the  name  of  a 
philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious;  that 
bigotry,  and  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among 
the  Magi ;  that  the  nobles  were  haughty^  the  courtiers 

153  The  life  of  Isidore  was  composed  by  Damascius  (apud  Photium, 
cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1028—1076.)  Sec  the  last  age  of  the  Pagan  philosophers 
in  Bruckcr  (torn.  ii.  p.  341 — 351.) 

154  The  suppression  of  die  schools  of  Athens  is  recorde<I  by  John 
Mftla1a(totn,  ii.  p.  187.  sur  Decio  Cos.  Sol.)  and  an  anonymous  Chronicle  in 
the  Vatican  library  (apud  Alcman.  p.  106) 
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servile^  and  the  magigtrates  unjast;  that  the  guilty  chap. 
sometimes  escaped^  and  that  the  inbocetit  were  often     ^^ 
oppressed.     The  disappointment  of  the  philosophers  ^^^^^^*^ 
provoked  them  to  overlook  the  real  virtues  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  they  were  scandalised  more  deeply  perhaps 
than  became  their  profession,  with  the  plurality  of 
wives  and  eoncubines,  the  incestuous  marriages,  and 
the  '  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the  dogs  and 
vnltnres,  instead  of  hiding  them  in  the  earth,  or  con- 
suming them  with  fire.     Their  repentance  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  precipitate  return,  and  they  loudly  de- 
clared that  they  had  rather  die  on  the  borders  of  the 
empire^  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favour  of  the  Bar- 
barian.    From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived  a 
benefit  which  reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  character 
of  Chosroes.     He  required,  that  the  seven  sages  who 
had  visited  the  court  of  Persia,  should  be  exempted 
from  the  penal  laws  Which  Justinian  enacted  against 
bis  Pagan  subjects ;  and  this  privilege,  expressly  sti- 
pulated in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  guarded  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  powerful  mediator"^     Simpltcius  and  hisTheUst 
companions  ended  their  lives  in  peace  and  obscurity ;  °^3^**\^|" 
and  as  they  left  no  disciples,  they  terminate  the  long  ^^^  ^'' 
list  of   Grecian  philosophers,  who  may  be   justly 
praised,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  as  the  wisest 
and  most  virtuous  of  their  contemporaries.     The  wri* 
tings  of  Simplicius  are  now  extant.   His  physical  and 
iQetaphysical  commentaries  on  Aristotle  have  passed 
away  with  the  fashion  of  the  times  ;  but  his  moral  in- 
terpretation of  Epictetus,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart,   and  to  con- 
firm the  nnderstanding,  by  a  just  confidence  in  the  na- 
ture both  of  God  and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented  The  Ro- 
the  appellation  of  philosopher,  liberty  and  the  consul- JJ^^j^^p"" 
ship  were  founded  at  Rome  by  the  elder  Brutus.  Thcextin- 
revolutions  of  the  consular  office,  which  may  he  view- |"*]|j^^j 

155  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  69,  TO,  71)  relate*  this  curious  story.  C;hosp«)e8 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  531,  and  made  his  first  peace  with  the  Ko- 
Toaatt  in  the  beginning  of  533,  a  date  most  compatible  with  his  yowi£r 
fame  and  Ifte  oMage  of  Isidore  (Asyeman.  Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  iii.  p.  404. 
Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  543.  550.) 
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CHAP,  ed  in  the  successive  lights  of  a  sabstanee,  a  shadow^ 
^  ^^'  and  a  name,  have  been  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
'  present  history.  The  first  magistrates  of  the  republic 
'  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  exercise,  in  the  se- 
nate and  in  the  camp,  the  powers  of  peace  and  war, 
which  were  afterwardsf  translated  to  the  emperors. 
But  the  tradition  of  ancient  dignity  was  long  revered 
by  the  Romans  and  Barbarians.  A  Gothic  historian 
applauds  the  consnlship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height  of 
all  temporal  glory  and  greatness^'^ ;  the  lung  of  Italy 
himself  congratulates  those  annual  favourites  of  for* 
tune,  who,  without  the  cares,  enjoyed  the  splendour  of 
the  throne ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  two 
consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  r.  date 
to  the  year  and  a  festival  to  the  people.  But  the  ex- 
penses of  this  festival,  in  which  the  wealthy  and  the 
vain  aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  insensibly 
arose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fourscore  thousand 
pounds ;  the  wisest  senators  declined  an  useless  ho- 
nour, which  involved  the  certain  ruin  of  their  families  ; 
and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  impute  the  frequent 
chasms  in  the  last  age  of  the  consular  Fasti.  The 
predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted  from  the  pub- 
lic treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candi- 
dates ;  the  avarice  of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  method  of  advice  and  regula- 
tion'^^  Seven  processions  or  spectacles  were  the 
number  to  which  his  edict  confined  the  horse  and  cha- 
riot  races,  the  athletic  sports,  the  music,  and  panto- 
mimes of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts ; 
and  small  pieces  of  silver  were  discreetly  substituted 
to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always  excited  tumult 
and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered  with  a 
profuse  hand  among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  and  his  own  example,  the  succes- 
sion  of  consuls  finally  ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
^  Justinian,  whose  despotic  temper  might  be  gratified  by 

156  Casaiodor.  Varianim  Epist.  vi.  1.     Jornandes,  c.  S7>  p.  696.  edit. 
Gcot.    Quod  summum  bonum  pritnumque  in  mundo  dccus  edicitur. 

\57  See  tlie  repulations  of  Justinian  (Novell,  cv.)  dated  at  Conatantlno- 
ple,  July  5,  and  addressed  to  Strategius,  treasurer  of  the  empire. 
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the  silent  extinction  of  a  title  whLch  admoniahed  the  chap. 
Komaiis  of  their  ancient  freedolIl**^  Yet  the  annual  ^^' 
consulship  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people :  they 
fondly  expected  its  speedy  restoration  ;  they  applaud- 
ed the  gracious  condescension  of  successive  princes, 
by  whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their 
reign;  and  three  centuries  elapsed/after  the  death  of 
Justinian,  before  thatobsoletedignity,  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  custom,  could  be  abolished  by  law^'^ 
The  imperfect  mode  of  distinguishing  each  year  by 
the  name  of  a  magistrate,  was  usually  supplied  by  the 
date  of  a  permanent  »ra :  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  septuagint  version,  was  adopted  by 
the  Greeks^^ ;  and  the  Latins,  since  the  age  of  a  Char- 
lemagne, have  computed  their  time  from  the  birth  of 
Christ^^\ 

158  Procopius,  in  Anecdot.  c.  26.  Aleman.  p.  106.  In  tbe  XTiiith  year 
after  the  consulship  of  Basilius,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Marcelli- 
nus,  Victor,  Marius,  &c.  the  secret  history  was  composed,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  Procopius,  the  consulship  was  finally  abolished. 

159  By  Leo  the  philosopher  (Novell,  xciv.  A.  D.  886—911.)  See  Pagi 
(Disaertat.  Hypatica,  p.  325— 3C2.)  and  Uucange  (Gloss.  Grace  p.  1635, 
1636.)  Even  the  title  was  vilified;  consulatus  codicilU  .  .  .  vilescunt, 
says  the  emperor  himself. 

160  According  to  Julius  Afrtcanus,  &c.  the  world  Uras  created  the  first 
of  September,  5508  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-five  days  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  (see  Pezrod,  Antiquil^  des  Tcms  defendii,  p.  20— 28);  and 
this  aera  has  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  even  by 
the  Russians,  till  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  The  period,  however  arbitrary,  is 
clear  and  convenient.  Of  the  7296  years  which  are  supposed  to  elapse 
since  the  creation,  ve  shall  find  3000  of  ignorance  and  darkness ;  2000  ei- 
ther fabalous  or  doubtful;  1000  of  ancient  history,  commencing  with  tbe 
Persian  empire,  and  the  republics  of  Rome  and  Athens;  1000  frdm  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  and 
the  remaining  296  will  almost  complete  three  centuries  of  tlie  modem 
sUte  of  Europe  and  mankind.  1  regret  this  chronology,  so  far  preferable 
to  our  double  and  perplexed  method  of  counting  backwards  and  forwards 
tbe  years  before  and  after  the  Christian  xra. 

161  The  aera  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  sixth  ge- 
neral council  (A.  D.  681.)  In  the  West  the  Christian  ara  was  first  invent- 
ed in  the  sixth  century :  it  was  propagated  in  the  eighth  by  the  authority 
and  writings  of  venerable  Bede ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  that  the  use 
became  legal  and  popular. .  See  PArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,  Dissert.  Preli- 
minatre,  p.  iii.  xil.  Dictionaire  Diplomatique,  torn.  t.  p.  329—337:  tbe 
works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benedictine  monks. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Conquests  of  Justinian  in  the  West, — Character  and 
first  Campaigns  of  Belisarius. — He  invades  and 
subdues  the  Vandal  Kingdom  of  Africa. — His  Tri- 
umph.— The  Gothic  War. — He  recovers  Sicily, 
JS^apleSf  and  Rome.-^Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths. 
-^Their  Retreat  and  Losses. — Surrender  of  Ra- 
venna.— Glory  of  Belisarius, — Hi^:  domestic  Shame 
and  Misfortunes. 

CHAP.  WHEN  Justinian   ascended  the  throne,   about 

^^^^i^  fifty  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the 
Justinian  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  obtained  a 
resolves  solid,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  a  legal  establishment 
Afir«^^  both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  The  titles^hicb  Roman 
A.  D.  533.  victory  had  inscribed,  were  erased  with  equal  justice 
by  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  their  successful 
rapine  derived  a  more  venerable  sanction  from  time, 
from  treaties,  and  from  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  already 
repeated  by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient 
subjects.  Experience  and  Christianity  had  refuted 
the  superstitious  hope,  that  Rome  was  founded  by  the 
gods  to  reign  for  ever  over  the  nations  of , the  earth. 
But  the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible  do- 
minion, which  her  soldiers  could  no  longer  maintain, 
was  firmly  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and  lawyers, 
whose  opinion  have  been  sometimes  revived  and 
propagated  in  the  modern  schools  of  jurisprudence. 
After  Rome  herself  had  been  stripped  of  the  Im- 
perial purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  assum- 
ed the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  the  monarchy ; 
demauded,  as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces 
which  had  been  subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  possess- 
ed by  the  Cssars;  and  feebly  aspired  to  deliver 
their  faithful  subjects  of  the  West  from  the  usurpa- 
tion of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  execution  of 
this  splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved  for 
Justinian.  During  the  five  first  years  of  his  relgo^ 
he  reluctantly  waged  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war 
against  the  Persians ;  till  his  pride  submitted  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  purchased^  at  the  price  of  four  hoa- 
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dred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  benefit  of  chap. 
a  precarious  truce,  which  in  the  language  of  both  na-  ^^'• 
tions,  was  dignified^with  the^  appellation  of  the  endleaa 
peace.  The  safety  of  the  East  enabled  the  emperor  to 
employ  his  forces  against  tlie  Yaiidals;  and  the  inter- 
nal state  of  Africa  afforded  an  honourable  motive,  and 
promised  a  powerful  support,  to  the  Roman  arms'. 

According  to  the  testament^of  the  founder,  the  Afri- sute  of 
can  kingdom  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic  thej^^j^^**" 
eldest  of  the  Vandal  princes.     A  mild  disposition  in-  Hilderic 
clined  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a  con-  523!.^^ 
queror,  to  prefer  the  counsels  of  clemency  and  peace ; 
and  bis  accession  was  marked  by  the  salutary  edict^ 
which  restored  two  hundred  bishops  to  their  churches^ 
and   allowed  the  free  profession  of  the  Athanasian 
creed'.     But  the  Catholics  accepted  with  cold  and 
transient  gratitude,  a  favour  so  inadequate  to  their  pre- 
tensions, and  the  virtues  of  Hilderic  offended  the  pre* 
judices  of  his  countrymen.    The  Arian  clergy  presum- 
ed to  insinuate  that  he  had  renounced  the  faith,  and  the 
soldiers  more  loudly  complained  that  he  had  degene- 
rated from  the  courage,  of  his  ancestors.     His  ambas- 
sadors were  suspected  of  a  secret  and  disgraceful  ne- 
gotiation in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  his  general,  the 
Achilles^,  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a 
battle  against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.     The 
public  discontent  was  exasperated  by  Oelimer,  whose  Geiimer/ 

1  The  complete  scries  of  the  Vandal  war  \s  related  by  ProcopUis  irt  a 

rej:^»ilap  and  elegant  narrative  (1.  L  c.  9—25.  I.  ii.  c.  1—13);  and  happ^  > 

would  be  my  lot,  could  I  always  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  such  a  guide. 
From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  i  have  a  right  to 
pronounce  that  the  Latin  and  French  versions  of  Grotius  and  Cousin  nnay 
not  be  implicitly  trusted;  yet  the  president  Cousin  has  been  often  praisea» 
and  Hugo  Grotius  was  the  first  scholar  of  a  learned  age. 

2  See  Ruinarty  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal.c.  xii.p.  589.  His  best  evidence 
is  drawn  from  the  life  of  St.  Falgentius,  composed  by  one  of  his  disci  pies/ 
transcribed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  annals  of  Baronios,  and  printed  in 
several  great  collections  (Catalog.  BibHot.  Bunavixnae,  torn.  i.  vol.  ii.  p. 
1258.) 

3  For  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  body  ?  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or  va- 
lour ?^-In  what  language  did  the  Vandals  read  Homer  ? — Did  he  speak 
German  ?— The  Latins  had  four  versions  (Fabric,  torn.  i.  L  ii.  c.  3.  p.  297): 
yet  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Seneca  (Consol.  c.  26.  they  appear  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  imitatin^^,  than  in  translating,  the  Greek  poets. 
But  the  name  of  Achilles  might  be  famous  and  popular,  even  among  th« 
illiterate  Barbarians. 


VOL*  V* 
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CHAP,  age,  descent^  and  military  fame^  gave  him  an  apparent 
^^''    title  to  the  succession  :  he  assumed,  with  the  consent  of 
^  jy     the  nation,  the  reins  of  government ;  and  his  unfortn- 
530^534.  nale  sovereign  sunk  without  a  struggle  from  the  throne 
to  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  strictly  guarckd  with  a 
faithful  counsellor,   and   his  unpopular  nephew  the 
Achilles  of  the  Vandals.     But  tlie  indulgence  which 
Uilderic  had  shewn  to  his  Catholic  subjects  had  pow- 
erfully  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Justinian^ 
who,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could  acknow- 
ledge the  use  and  justice  of  religious  toleration ;  their 
alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  remained  in  a 
private  station,  was  cemented  by  the  mutual  exchange 
of  gifts  and  letters  ;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  assert- 
ed the  cause  of  royalty  and  friendship.     In  two  suc- 
cessive embassies,  he  admonished  the  ilsurper  to  re- 
pent of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least,  from  any 
further  violence  which  might  provoke  the  displeasure 
of  God  and  of  the  Romans  ;  to  reverence  the  laws  of 
kindred  and  succession,  and  to  suffer  an  infirm  old 
man  peaceably  to  end  his  day8,'either  on  the  throne  of 
Carthage,  or  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  .  The 
passions  or  even  the  prudence  of  Crelimer  compelled 
him  to  reject  these  requests,  which  were  urged  in  the 
haughty  tone  of  menace  and  command  ;  and  justified 
his  ambition  in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in  the  By- 
zantine court;  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free  people  to 
remove  or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who  had  fail- 
ed in  the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.     After  this 
fruitless  expostulation,  the  captive  monarch  was  more 
rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  deprived  of  bis 
eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident  in  his  strength 
and  distance,  deride'd  the  vain  threats  and  slow  pre- 
parations  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.    Justinian  re- 
Solved  to  deliver  or  revenge  his  friend,  Gelimer  to 
maintain  his  usurpation  :  and  the  war  was  preceded^ 
according  to  the  practice  of  civilised  nations,  by  the 
most  solemn  protestations  that  each  party  was  sincere- 
ly desirous  of  peace. 
Debates        The  report  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  to 
ricim  war^  '^®  vain  antl  idle  populace  of  Constantinople,  whose 
'  poverty  exempted  them  from  tribute^  and  whose  cow- 
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ardiee  was  geldom  exposed  ta  military  service.  But  chap. 
the  wiser  citizens^  who  jadged  of  the  future  by  the  ^^^' 
pasty  revolved  in  their  memory  the  immense  loss,  both  ^^^'^'^^^ 
of  men  and  money,  which  the  empire  bad  sustained  in 
the  expedition  of  Basiliscus.  The  troops,  which^  after 
five  laborious  campaigns,  had  been  recalled  from  the 
Persian  frontier,  dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  the 
arms  of  an  unknown  enemy.  The  ministers  of  the 
finances  computed,  as  far  as  they  might  compute^  the 
demands  of  an  African  war ;  the  taxes  which  must  be 
found  and  levied  to  supply  those  insatiate  demands ; 
and  tbe  danger,  lest  their  own  lives,  or  at  least  their 
lucrative  employments,  should  be  made  responsible 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired  by  such 
selfish  motives  (for  we  may  not  suspect  him  of  any 
zeal  for  the  public  $:ood),  John  of  Cappadocia  ven- 
tured to  oppose  in  full  council  the  inclinations  of  his 
master.  He  confessed,  that  a  victory  of  such  impor- 
tance could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased ;  but  he  re- 
presented in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties 
and  the  uncertain  eveut.  ^^  You  undertake,^'  said  the 
prefect,  <5  to  besiege  Garthage :  by  land,  the  distance 
^^  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  days  journey ; 
^^  on  the  sea,  a  whole  year^  must  elapse  before  you 
^^  ean  receive  any  intelligence  from  your  fleet.  If  Af- 
^^  rica  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved  with- 
^^  out  the  additional  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
^^  Success  will  impose  tbe  obligation  of  new  labours  ; 
^^  a  single  misfortune  will  attract  the  Barbarians  into 
^^  the  heart  of  your  exhausted  empire.^^  Justinian  felt 
the  weight  of  this  salutary  advice ;  he  was  confound- 
ed by  the  unwonted  freedom  of  an  obsequious  servant ; 
and  the  design  of  the  war  would  perhaps  have  been 
relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been  revived  by 
a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason. 
^^  I  have  seen  a  vision,^'  cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bi- 
shop of  the  £ast.  ^^  It  is  the  will  of  heaven,  O  em- 
^^  peror,  that  you  should  not  abandon  your  holy  en- 

4  A  ^cur— absurd  exaj^geration  !  The  conquest  of  Africa  may  be  dated 
A.  D.  533,  September  14 :  it  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  in  the  preface  to 
his  IiMtitutesy  which  were  published  November  21,  of  the  same  year.  In- 
cluding the  voyage  and  return,  such  a  computation  might  be  truly  applied 
to  9ur  Indian  jempire. 
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CHAP.  ^^  terprise  fdr  the  deliverance  of  the  African  church • 
xu.  u  Tlie  God  of  battles  will  march  before  your  standard^ 
^'  and  disperse  your  enemies,  who  are  the  enemies  of 
^'  his  Son.''  The  emperor  might  be  tempted,  and  his 
counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  this  sea- 
sonable revelation :  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope 
from  the  revolt,  which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or 
Athanasius  had  already  excited  on  the  borders  of  the 
Vandal  monarchy.  Pudentius,  an  African  subject,  had 
privately  signified  his  loyal  intentions,  and  a  small 
military  aid  restored  the  province  of  Tripoli  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Romans.  The  government  of  Sar- 
dinia had  been  entrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barba- 
rian :  he  suspended  the  payment  of  tribute,  disclaim- 
ed his  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  to 
the  emissaries  of  Justinian,  who  found  him  master  of 
that  fruitful  island,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and 
proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  The 
forces  of  the  Vandals  were  diminished  by  discord  and 
suspicion ;  the  Roman  armies  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Belisarius ;  one  of  those  heroic  names  which 
are  familiar  to  every  age  and  to  every  nation. 
Character  The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  born,  and  per- 
pf^M^sa^  haps  educated^  among  the  Thracian  peasants^  without 
riuB.  any  of  those  advantages  which  had  formed  the  virtues 
of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Scipio ;  a  noble  origin^ 
liberal  studies,  and  the  emulation  of  a  free  state.  The 
silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary  may  be  admitted,  to 
prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could  not  afford 
any  subject  of  praise :  he  served,  most  assuredly  with 
valour  and  reputation,  amtmg  the  private  guards  of 
Justinian ;  and  when  his  patron  became  emperor,  the 
domestic  was  promoted  to  military  command.  After 
a  bold  inroad  into  Persarmenia,  in  which  his  glory- 
was  shared  by  a  colleague,  and  his  progress  was  check- 
ed by  an  enemy,  Belisarius  repaired  to  the  important 
station  of  Dara^  where  he  first  accepted  the  service 

Ki/Tflw  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  11.)  Aleipan.  (Not.  ad  Anecdot  p.  5.)  an 
Italian,  could  easily  reject  the  Gernrtan  vaniiy  of  Giphaniua  and  Velserua, 
who  wished  to  claim  the  hero  ;  but  his  Germania,  ainetropolis  of  Thrace, 
I  cannot  find  in  any  civil  6r  ecclesiastical  Jists  of  Jhe  provinces  and  cities. 
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of  Procopios^  the'faithfal  compaiiioiiy  and  diligent  his-   chap. 
torian^  of  his  exploits^.     The  Mirranes  of  Persia  ad-  ^^^[^^ 
v&need^  with  forty  thousand  of  her  best  troops,  to  raze  n*^  ,^^ 
the  fortifications  of  Dara ;  and  signified  the  day  and  vices  in 
the  hour  on  which  the  citizens  should  prepare  a  bathJ^f^^J; 

•  li.-Tr  *'"*  war. 

for  his  refreshment  after  the  toils  of  victory.     He  en-     a.  d. 
countered  an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new  529—552- 
title  of  General  of  the  £ast ;  his  superior  in  the  sci- 
ence of  war,  but  much  inferior  in  the  number  and  qua- 
lity of  his  troops,  which  amounted  only  to  twenty-fti'e 
thousand  Romans  and  strangers,  relaxed  in  their  dis- 
cipline, and  humbled  by  recent  disasters.     As  the  le- 
vel plain  of  Dara  refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem  and 
ambusb,  Belisarius  protected  bis  front  with  a  deep 
trench,  which  was  prolonged  at  first  in  perpendicular, 
and  afterwards  in  parallel  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of 
cavalry  advantageously  posted  to  command  the  fianks 
and  rear  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Roman  centre  was 
shaken,  their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge  decided  the 
conflict :  the  standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the  immortals 
fled ;    the  infantry  threw  away  their  bucklers,  and 
eight  thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.     In  the  next  campaign,  Syria  was  invaded 
on  the  side  of  the  desert;  and  Belisarius,  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  hastened  from  Dara  to  the  relief  of  the 
province.     During  the  whole  summer,  the  designs  of 
the  enemy  were  baffled  by  his  skilful  dispositions  :  he 
pressed  their  retreat,  occupied  each  night  their  camp 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  would  have  secured  a  blood- 
less victory,  if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience 
of  his  own  troops.     Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly 
supported  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  the  right  wing  was 
exposed  by  the  treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of 
the  Christian  Arabs ;  the  Huns^   a  veteran  band  of 
eight  hundred  warriors,  were  oppressed  by  superior 
numbers ;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted  ; 
bot  the  Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left,  for  Be- 
lisarios  himself,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  shewed 
them  that  intrepid  despair  was  their  only   safety. 


6  Tbe  two  first  Persian  cfiinpaigns  of  Belisarius  are  fsirlyand  copiously 
related  by  his  secretsry  (Persic.  1.  i.  c  12—18'^ 
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CHAP.  Tbey  tamed  their  backs  to  the  Eaphrates^  and  their 
XLi.  f^|»eg  iq  tiie  enemy ;  ionamerable  arrows  glanced  with- 
^■'''"^^*^^  out  effect  from  the  compact  and  shelving  order  of 
tiieir  bucklers ;  an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was  op- 
posed to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry ; 
and  after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining 
troops  were  skilfully  enfbarked  under  the  shadow  of 
the  nightt  The  Persian  commander  retired  with  dis* 
order  and  disgrace^  to  answer  a  strict  account  of  the 
lives  of  so  many  soldiers  which  he  had  consumed  in  a 
barren  victory.  Bat  the  fame  of  Belisarius  was  not 
sullied  by  a  defeat^  in  which  alone  he  had  saved  his 
army  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  rashness : 
the  approach  of  peace  relieved  him  from  the  guard  of 
the  eastern  frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  sedition  of 
Constantinople  amply  discharged  his  obligations  to 
the  emperor.  When  the  Afriean  war  became  the  to- 
pic of  popular  discourse  and  secret  deliberation,  each 
of  the  Roman  generals  was  apprehensive,  rather  than 
ambitious,  of  the  dangerous  honour;  but  as  soon  as 
Justinian  had  declared  his  preference  of  superior  me- 
rit, their  envy  was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  ap- 
plause which  was  given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius. 
The  temper  of  the  Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a 
suspicion,  that  the  hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  subtile  Antonina,  who 
alternately  enjoyed  the  confidence^  and  incurred  the 
hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of  An- 
tonina was  ignoble^  she  descended  from  a  family  of 
charioteers ;  and  her  chastity  has  been  stained  with 
'  the  foulest  reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and 
absolute  power  over  the  mind  of  her  illustrious  hus- 
band ;  and  if  Antonina  disdained  the  merit  of  con- 
jugal fidelity,  she  expressed  a  manly  friendship  to 
Belisarius,  whom  she  accompanied  with  undaunted 
resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  mili- 
tary life^ 
Prcpara-  The  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not  un- 
tl^^^fru  worthy  of  the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 


7  See  the  birth  and  character  of  Antonioat  in  the  Anecdotes,  c.  1.  and 
the  notes  of  Alernannua,  p.  3. 
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Xbe  pride  and  flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  t]ie  chap. 
^ards  at  Bellsarius,  who^  according  to  tlie  pernicious  ^^^' 
indulgence  of  the  times,  devoted  themselves  by  a  par-  ^J^**^^^ 
ticalar  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  service  of  their  patron. 
Their  strength  and  stature,  for  vvhicii  they  had  been 
curiously .  selected,  the  goodness  of  their  horses  and 
armoor,  and  the  assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exercises  ^ 
of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their  courage 
might  prompt;  and  their  courage  was  exalted  by  the 
social  honoar  of  their  rank,  and  the  personal  ambition 
of  favour  and  fortune.  Four  hundred  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Heroli  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  faith- 
ful and  active  Pharas ;  their  untractable  valour  was 
more  highly  prized  than  the  tame  submission  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  of  such  importance  was  it 
deemed  to  procure  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred 
Massagebe,  or  Huns,  that  they  weretallored  by  fraud 
and  deceit  to  engage  in  a  naval  expedition.  Five 
thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot  were  embarked 
at  Constantinople  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  but  the 
infantry,  for  the  most  part  levied  in  Thrace  and  Isau. 
ria,  yielded  to  the  more  prevailing  use  and  reputation 
of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  Scythian  bow  was  the  wea- 
pon on  which  Uie  armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced 
to  place  their  principal  dependence.  From  a  laudable 
desire  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Frocopius 
defends  the  soldiers  of  his  own  time  against  the  morose 
critics^  who  confined  that  respectable  name  to  th^  hea- 
vy armed  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  maliciously  ob- 
served, that  the  word  archer  is  introduced  by  Homer* 
as  a  term  oC  contempt.  ^^  Such  contempt  might  per- 
^^  baps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who  appeared  on 
<<  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and,  lurking  behind  a 
'<  tomb-stone^  or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the  bow- 
'^  string  to  their  breast^^  and  dismissed  a  feeble  and 

8  See  the  preface  qf  Procopius.  The  enemies  of  archery  might  quote 
the  reproaches  of  Diomede  (Uiacl.  A.  385»  &c.)  and  tlie  permittere  vulnera 
▼entisof  Lucan  (▼iii,  384):  yet  the  Romans  could  not  despise  the  arrows 
of  the  Parthians;  and  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  Pandarus,  Paris,  and  Teucer, 
pierced  those  haogh^  Warriors  who  insalted  them,  as  w-ompn  or  children. 

9  Nit/^*F  fAnfitct^0t  ^fXfltff-ffy,  Tof»  /i  a-tJ^^of  f Iliad.  A.  123.)  How  concise 
— howjtistr-how  beautiful  is  the  whole  picture !  I  see  the  attitudes  of 
the  arc^r— Ihear  the  twanging  of  the  bow : 
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CHAP.  "  lifeless  arraw.  But  our  archers  (pursues  the  hUlo- 
xu,  <<  rian)  are  mounted  on  horses^  which  they  "jmanagc 
^"^""^^^  ft  with  admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are 
"  protected  by  a  cask  or  buckler;  they  wear  greaves 
<^  of  iron  on  their  legs^  and  their  bodies  are  guarded 
<^  by  a  coat  of  mail.  On  their  right  side  hangs  a  qui- 
<^  ver,  a  sword  on  their  left^  and  tlieir  hand  is  accus- 
<^  tomed  to  wield  a  lance  or  javelin  in  closer  combat. 
'^  Their  bows  are  strong  and  weighty;  they  shoot  in 
<^  every  po$sible  direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to 
"  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to  either  flank ;  and  as  they 
^^  are  taught  to  draw  the  bow-string  not  to  the  breast^ 
<<  but  to  the  right  ear,  firm  indeed  must  be  the  armour 
^^  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence  of  their  shaft.*' 
Five  hundred  transports,  navigated  by  twenty  thou- 
sand mariners  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  were 
collected  in  the^  harbour  of  Constantinople.  The 
smallest  of  these  vessels  may  be  computed  at  thirty^ 
the  largest  at  five  hundred,  tons;  and  the  fair  average 
will  supply  an  allowance,  liberal,  but  not  profuse,  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand  tons'^  for  the  reception 
of  thirty.five  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors^  of  five 
thousand  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military 
stores,  and  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provi- 
sions for  a  voyage,  perhaps,  of  three  months.  The 
proud  gallies,  which  in  former  ages  swept  the  Me- 
diterranean with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since 
disappeared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted 
only  by  nincty-two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  the 
missile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two 
thousand  of  the  brave  and  robust  youth  of  Constantino- 
ple. Twenty-two  generals  are  named,  most  of  whom 
were  aflewards  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Africa 
and  Italy :  but  the  supreme  command,  both  by  land 

10  Tlut  xt  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vessels  50,000  medlmni,  or 
3000  tons  (since  the  medimnut  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  avoirdupois, 
pountU)  I  have  given  n  more  rational  iniepretaiionj  by  supposing  that 
the  Attic  style  of  Procopius  conceals  the  legal  and  popular  nnditu,  a  sixth 
part  of  the  medimtiM  (Hooper's  Ancient  Measures,  p.  152,  &c.)  A  con- 
trary, and  indeed  a  stranger  mi8take»  has  crept  into  an  oration  of  Dinarchus 
(contra  D^mo.sitienem,  in  Reiske  Orator.  Grxc.  torn,  iv,  P.  ii.  p.  34.)  By 
reducing  tlie  number  of  ships  from  500  to  50,  and  translating  fx%itfAiioi  by 
mines,  or  poiinils.  Cousin  hfts  generously  allowed  500  tons  for  tha  whole 
of  the  liispcrial  fleet ! — Did  he  never  think  ? 
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and  sea^  was  delegated  to  Belisarios  alone,  with  a  Chap. 
boandless  power  of  aeting  according  to  his  diseretioa     ^' 
as  if  the  emperor  himself  were  present     The  separa-  ^■'""''^^^ 
tion  of  the  naval  and  military  professions  is  at  once 
the  effect  and  the  canse  of  the  modern  improvements 
in  the  science  of  jiavigation  and  maritime  war. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  Deptrtnre 
aboat  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  ^^^^^"^ 
of  six  hundred  ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pomp  be-  June! 
fore  Che  gardens  of  the  palace.  The  patriarch  pro- 
nounced bis  benediction,  the  emperor  signified  his  last 
commands,  the  general's  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of 
departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to  its  fears  or 
wishes,  explored  with  anxious  curiosity  the  omens  of 
misfurtone  and  success.  The  first  halt  was  made  at 
Perinthtts  or  Heraclea,  where  Belisarius  wailed  five 
days  to  receive  some  Tbracian  horses,  a  military  gift 
of  his  sovereign.  From  thence  the  fleet  pursued  their 
coarse  through  the  midst  of  the  Propontis ;  but  as 
they  struggled  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont, 
an  unfavourable  wind  detained  them  four  days  at 
Abydos,  where  the  general  exhibited  a  memorable 
lesson  of  flrndness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Huns, 
who  in  a  drunken  quarrel  had  staih  one  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  were  instantly  shewn  to  the  army  suspended 
on  a  It^y  gibbet.  The  national  indignity  was  resented 
by  their  countrymen,  who  disclaimed  the  servile  laws 
of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of  Scy- 
thia,  where  a  small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the 
hasty  sallies  of  intemperance  and  anger.  Their  com- 
plaints  were  specious,  their  clamours  were  loud,  and 
the  Romans  were  not  averse  to  the  example  of  disor- 
der  and  impunity.  But  the  rising  sedition  was  ap- 
peased  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  general : 
and  he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops  the  obliga- 
tion of  justice,  the  importance  of  discipline,  the  re* 
wards  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  unpardonable  guilt 
of  murder,  which  in  his  apprehension,  was  aggravated 
rather  than  excused  by  the  vice  of  intoxication"*    la 

11  I  hsre  read  of  a  Gr«ek  legislator,  who  inflicted  a  tku^le  penalty  on 
Che  Crimea  eomniUed  in  a  atate  of  intoxication :  kai  it  aeema  agreed  that 
thia  vaa  rather  a  potttical  than  a  moral  lav. 
VOL.  V.  VL 
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CHAP,  tbe  navigation  from  the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesusr* 
*^'  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  hail  per- 
formed  in  four  days^' ;  the  fleet  of  Belisarios  was 
guided  in  their  course  by  bis  master-galley^  conspico- 
ous  in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  tlie  sails,  and  in  the 
night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  tbe  roast-head.  It 
was  tife  duty  of  the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between 
the  islands,  and  turned  tbe  capes  of  Maleaand  T»na. 
rium,  to  preserve  the  jast  order  and  regular  intervals 
of  such  a  multitude  of  ships ;  as  the  wind  was  fair 
and  moderate^  their  labours  were  not  unsuccessful, 
and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at  Methone  on 
the  Messenian  coast,  to  repose  themselves  for  a  while 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In  this  place  they  ex- 
perienced how  avarice,  invested  with  authority^  may 
sport  with  the  lives  of  thousands  which  are  bravely 
exposed  for  the  public  service.  According  to  military 
practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  tlie  Romans  was  twice 
prepared  in  the  oven,  and  a  diminution  of  one-fourth 
was  cheerfully  allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight.  To  gain 
this  miserable  proftt,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  wood, 
the  prefect  John  of  Gappadobia  had  given  orders  that 
the  flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire 
which  warmed  the  baths  of  Constantinople ;  and  when 
tbe  sacks  were  opened,  a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  was 
distributed  to  the  army.  Such  unwholesome  food,  as- 
sisted by  the  heal  of  the  climate  and  season,  soon  pro- 
duced an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept  away  five 
hundred  soldiers.  Their  health  was  restored  by  the 
diligence  of  Belisaiius,  who  provided  fresh  bread  at 
Methone,  and  boldly  expressed  his  just  and  humane 
indignation :  the  emperor  heard  his  complaint ;  the  {[ge- 
neral was  praised  ;  but  the  minister  was  not  punished. 
From  the  port  of  Methone,  the.  pilots  steered  along  the 
western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  tbe  isle  of 
Zacynlhus  or  litLUl,  before  they  undertook  tbe  voyage 


12  Or  even  in  three  dnj-s,  since  they  ancKopcd  llje  first  evening  in  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Tencdos  :  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  LesboB,  the 
third  to  the  promontory  of  Eubcra,  and  on  the  fourth  they  reached  Argos 
(Honner,  Odyss  r.  130—183.  Wood's  Kssay  on  Homer,  p.  40—46.)  A 
pirate  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  sea-port  at  8parta  iu  three  days 
(Xenophon,  Hellen.  I.  ii.  c.  1.) 
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(in  their  eyes  a  most  arduous  voyage)  of  one  Imndred  ghap. 
leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  >  As  the  fleet  was  sur-  ^^' 
prised  by  a  calm,  sixteen  days  were  consumed  in  the^*^"^^^^^ 
slow  navigation ;  and  even  the  general  would  have 
suffered  the  intolerable  hardship  of  thirst,  if  the  inge- 
noity  of  Antotiina  had  not  preserved  the  water  in  glass 
bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the  sand  iu  a  part  of 
the  ship  impervious  to  tl>e  rays  of  the  sun.  At  length 
the  harbour  of  Gaucana^%  on  the  southern  side  of 
Sicily  afforded  a  secure  and  hospitable  shelter.  The 
Gothic  officers  who  goveraed  the  island  in  the  name  of 
the  daughter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric,  obeyed  their 
imprudent  orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of  Justinian 
like  friends  and  allies :  previsions  were  liberally  sup- 
plied^  the  cavalry  was  remounted^%  and  Procopius 
soon  returned  from  Syracuse  with  correct  information 
of  the  state  and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His  inteHi- 
gence  determined  Belisartus  to  hasten  his  operations^ 
anfl  his  wise  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  winds* 
The  fleet  lost  sight  of  Sicily,  passed  before  the  isle  of 
Malta,  discovered  the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the 
coast  with  a  strong  gale  from  the  north-east,  and  finally 
east  anchor  at  the  promontory  of  Caput  Yada^  about 
five  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  Garthage^^. 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  p^i^^^^^ 
the  enemy,  he  must  have  delayed  the  conquest  of  Sar-  th^  coast 
dinia,  for  the  immediate  defence  of  his  person  and  of  Africa, 
kingdom.  A  detachment  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and^^'^^* 
one  hundred  and  twenty  gallies,  would  have  joined 
the  remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals;  and  the  de- 
scendent  of  Genseric  might  have  surprised  and  op. 
pressed  a  fleet  of  deep  laden  transports  incapable  of 
action,  and  of  light  brigantines  that  seem  only  qu^li* 

13  Caucana,  near  Caraarina,  ia  at  least  50  miles  (350  or  400  stadia) 
from  Syracuse  (Cluver,  Stcllla  Anliqua,  p.  191.) 

14  Procopius,  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Tibi  toUU  hinnitum  apta  qiiaclrigis 
equa,  in  tl»e  Sicilian  pastures  of  Qrosphus  (Horat.  Carm.  ii.  16.)  Acragas 
....  n^agnanimdoi  quondam  generator  equonim  (Virg.  JEncid.  iii.  704) 
Thero's  horses,  whose  victories  are  immortalised  by  Pindar,  were  bred  in 
this  country. 

15  The  Caput  vada  of  Procopius  (where  Justinian  afterwards  founded 
a  ciiy-'Klc  Ediiic.  \.  vi.  c.  6.)  is  the  promontory  of  Aromon  in  Strabo.  the 
Brachodes  of  Ptolemy,  the  Capaudia  of  the  moderns,  a  long  narrow  slip 
that  runs  into  the  sea  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  1110 
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CHAP,  tied  for  flight  BelisiEfcrias  had  sectetly  trembled  when 
^^^'  h%  overheard  his  soldiers^  in  the  passage,  embolden- 
ing each  other  to  confess  their  apprehensions  :  if  tbey 
were  once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain  the  ho- 
nour of  their  arms  ;  bot  if  they  should  be  attacked  at 
sea,  they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge  that  they  want- 
ed courage  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  winds, 
the  waves,  and  the  Barbarians'^.  The  knowledge  iji 
their  sentiments  decided  Belisarios  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  he  prucjently  rejected,  in  a  council  of  war,  the 
proposal  of  sailing  with  the  fleet  and  army  into  the 
port  of  Carthage.  Thi*ee  months  after  their  departure 
from  Gonstaqtioople,  tlie  men  and  horses,^  the  arms 
and  military  stores,  were  safely  disembarked,  and  five 
soldiers  Were  left  as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the 
ships,  which  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semi-cir- 
cle. The  remainder  of  the  troops  occupied  a  camp  on 
th^  sea  shore,  which  they  fortified  according  tp  ancient 
discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  the  disco- 
very of  a  source  of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the 
thirst,  excited  the  superstitious  confidence,  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  next  morning,  some  of  the  neighbouring 
gardens  werepiUaged ;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising 
the  offenders,  embraced  the  slight  occasion,  but  the  de- 
cisive moment,  of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  genuine  policy.  "When  I  first  ac- 
^^  cepted  the  commission  of  subduing  Africa,  1  depend- 
"  ed  much  less,^'  said  the  general,  "  on  the  numbers, 
"  or  even  the  bravery,  of  my  troops,  than  upon  the 
^^  friendly  disposidon  of  the  natives,  and  their  immor- 
"  tal  hatred  to  the  Vandals*  You  alone  can  deprive 
"  me  of  this  hope  :  if  you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine 
^^  what  misht  be  purchased  for  a  little  money,  such 
*^  acts  of  violence  will  reconcile  these  implacable  ene- 
*^  mies,  and  unite  them  in  a  just  and  holy  league  against 
^^  the  invaders  of  their  country/^  These  exhurtsitions 
were  enforced  by  a  rigid  disoipline ;  of  which  the 
poldiers  themselves  soon  felt  and  praised  the  salutary 

16  'A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expressed^  though  in  a  more  manly 
•train,  th^  siime  dislike  to  the  sea  and  tp  oaTal  cpmbats  (Plqtai^h  xn  An* 
tpRio,  p.  ir30.  c4it.  i|en.  Steph.) 
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effects.  The  inhabitants^  instead  of  deserting  their  chap. 
hoQsesi  or  hiding  their  corn,  supplied  the  Romans  ?J;;I* 
with  a  fair  and  liberal  market :  the  civil  officers  of  the  ^ 
province  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  ' 
name  of  Justinian ;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of 
conscience  and  interest,  assidoously  laboured  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  a  Catholic  emperor.  The  small 
town  of  finllecte^%  one  day's  journey  from  the  camp^ 
had  the  honour  of  being  foremost  to  open  her  gates, 
and  to  resame  her  ancient  allegiance :  the  larger  cities 
of  Leptis  and  Admmetum  imitated  the  example  of 
loyalty  as  soon  ais  Belii^airios  appeared ;  and  he  ad- 
vanced without  opposition  as  far  as  Grasse,  a  palace 
of  theYand^l  kings,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
Carthage;  The  weary  Romans  indulged  themselves 
in  the  refreshment  of  shady  groves,  cool  fountains, 
and  delicious  fruits ;  and  the  preference  which  Proco- 
pius  allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  he  bad 
seen,  either  in  the  East  or  West,  may  be  ascribed  ei- 
ther  to  the  taste  or  the  fatigue  of  the  historian.  In  three 
generations,  prosperity  and  i^  warm  climate  had  dis- 
solved the  hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals,  who  insensi- 
bly became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In  their 
villas  and  gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Persian 
name  of  paradisB^^f  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant 
repose ;  and,  after  tbe  daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  Bar- 
barians were  seated  at  a  table  profusely  spread  with 
the  delicacies  of  the  land  and  sea.  Their  silken  robes, 
loosely  flowing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  were 
embroidered  with  gold :  love  and  hunting  were  the  la- 
boors  of  their  life,  and  their  vacant  hours  were  amus- 
ed by  pantomimes,  c^riot-races,  and  the  music  and 
dancer  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Defeats 
Belisarios  was  constantly  awake  and  active  against  ^^ig^^jl"^ 

first  bat- 
^ir  SuIIecte  it  perhaps  the  Tiirri  Hannibalis,  an  old  building  now  as  x\e, 
'*i2rge  as  the  Tower  of  London.    The  march  of  Beiisarius  to  Lepti^,  Adru- 
Mentiim»  8cc.  is  illustrated  bv  the  campaign  of  Caesar  (Hirtids*  de  Bello 
Africano  with  the,  Analyae  or  Guichardt),  and  Sha»^  Trayels  (p.  105— 
1 13. }  in  the  same  country. 

18  Tldf^J^roc  tutKKivos  «t9r«.»T4»v  ttv  9fjiuc  tvfAtt,  The  paradises,  n  name 
and  &shio&  adopted  i^m  Persia,  may  be  rspresenjted  by  the  royid  garden 
of  Ispahan  (Voyage  d'Olearius,  p.  774.)  See^  in  the  Greek  romances,  their 
zDost  perfect  modei  (Umguii  FMitor»l.  1.  ir.  p.  9^^101.  Achilles  Tatius, 
Li. p. 2%  33) 
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CHAP,  bis  unseen  enemies,  by  whom  in  every  place,  and  at 
xLf.     every  hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.     An  offi- 
'"^^^^^^"''^  ce^  of  confidence  and  merit,  John  the  Armenian,  led 
the  vanguard  of  three  hundred  horse;  six  hundred 
MassagetaB  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the  left  flank ; 
and  the  whole  fleet  steeriug  along  the  coast,  seldom 
lost«ight  of  the  army,  which  moved  each  day  about 
twelve  miles^  and  lodged  in  the  evening  in  strong 
camps,  or  in  friendly  towns.     The  near  approach   of 
the  Uomans  to  Oarthagc  filled  the  mind  of  Gelimer 
with  anxiety  and  terror.  He  prudently  wished  to  pro- 
tract  the  war  till  his  brother,  with  bis  veteran  troops, 
should  return  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia;  and  be 
now  lamented  the  rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who, 
by  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Africa,  had  left  him 
only  the  dangerous  resource  of  risking  a.  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  capital.     The  Vandal  conquer- 
ors, from  their  original  number  of  fifty  thousand,  were 
multiplied,  without  including  their  women  and  chiK 
dren^  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  fighting  men : 
and  such  forces,  animated  with  valour  and   union, 
miglit  have  crushed,  at  their  first  landing,  the  feeble 
ancl  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman  general.     But  the 
friends  of  the  captive  king  were  more  inclineil  to  ac- 
cept  the  invitations,  than  to  resist  the  progress  of  Be- 
lisarius;  and  many  a  proud  Barbarian  disguised  his 
aversion  to  war  under  the  more  specious  name  of  his 
hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  authority  and  promises 
of  Gelimer  collected  a  formidable  army,  and  his  plans 
were  concerted  with  some  degree  of  military  skill.  An 
order  was  despatched  to  bis  brother  Ammatas,  to  col- 
lect all  the  forces  of  Carthage,  and  to  encounter  the 
van  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  city  :  his  nephew  Gibamund,  with  two  thou- 
sand horse,  was  destined  to  attack  their  left,  when  the 
monarch  himself,  who  silently  followed,  should  charge 
their  rear^  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  from 
the  aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet.     But  the  rash- 
ness of  Ammatas  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try.    He  anticipated  the  hour  of  attack,  outstripped 
liis  tardy  followers^  and  was  pierced  with  a  mortal 
wound,  after  be  had  slain  with  his  own  hand  twelve 
of  bis  boldest  antagonists.    His  Vandals  fl^d  to  Gur- 
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tbage;  the  highway^  almost  ten  miles^  was  strewed  chap. 
with  dead  bodies ;  and  it  seemeil  incredible  that  such  ^^^^J^Il^ 
multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  three 
hundred  Romans.  The  nephew  of  Gelimer  was  de- 
feated after  a  slight  combat  by  the  six  hundred  Mas- 
sagete  :  they  did  not  equal  the  third  part  of  his  num- 
bers ;  but  each  Scytliian  was  fired  by  the  example  of 
lijs  chief,  who  gloriously  exercised  the  privilege  of  his 
family^  by  riding  fpremost  and  alone  to  shoot  the  first 
arrow  against  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while  Gelimer  , 
himself^  ignorant  of  the  events  and  misguided  by  the 
windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the  Roman 
army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Ammatas 
had  fallen.  He,  wept  the  fate  of  his  brother,  and  of 
Carthage,  charged  with  irresistible  fury  the  advancing 
squadrons,  and  might  have  pursued,  and  perhaps  de- 
cided, the  victory,  if  be  had  not  wasted  those  inesti-. 
mable  moments  in  the  di&charge  of  a  vain,  though  pi- 
ons,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his  spijrit  was  broken 
by  this  mournful  office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of  Beli- 
sarius,  who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his  infantry  in  the 
camp,  pressed  forwards  with.  his.  guards  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cavalry  to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and 
to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Much  room  could 
not  be  fonnd  in  this  disorderly  battle  for  the  talents  of 
a  general ;  bnt  the  king  fled  before  the  hero ;  and  the 
Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a  Moorish  enemy,  were 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and  discipline  of 
the  Romans.  Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps  to- 
wards the  desert  of  Numidia ;  but  he  had  soon  the 
consolation  of  learning  that  bis  private  orders  for 
the  execution  of  Hilderie  and  his  captive  friends  had 
been  faithfully  obeyed.  The  tyrant's  revenge  was  use- 
ful only  to  bis  enemies.  The  death  of  a  lawful  prince 
excited  the  compassion  of  his  people ;  his  life  might 
have  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans ;  and  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Justinian,  by  a  crime.of  which  he  was  inno- 
cent, was  relieved  from  the  painful  alternative  of  for- 
feiting his  hoodur  or  relinquishing  his  conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  several  Rcauctioo 
parts  of  the  army  informed  each  other  of  the  accidents  ®j^  ^*'- 
of  the  day ;  and  Belisarius  pitched  his  camp  on  the    ^^' 
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CHAP,  field  of  Tictory,  to  which  the  tenth  niile-fitotie  from 
^^^^Jf^  Carthage  had  applied  the  Latin  appellation  of  deci- 
A.  D.  533  ^^-  From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the  stratagems  and 
Sept.  15.  Resources  of  the  Yandals,  lie  marched  the  next  day  in 
order  of  battle,  halted  in  the  eveoiag  before  tlie  gates 
of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night  of  repose^  that  he 
might  not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  city 
to  the  license  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  them- 
selves to  the  secret  ambush  of  the  city.  But  as  the 
,  fears  of  Belisarius  were  the  result  of  calm  and  intre- 
pid  reason,  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  might  confide^ 
without  danger,  in  the  peaceful  and  friendly  aspect  of 
the  capital*  Carthage  blazed  with  innumerable 
torches,  the  signals  of  the  public  joy :  the  chain  was 
removed  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  people,  with  accla* 
nations  of  gratitude,  bailed  and  invited  their  Roman 
deliverers.  The  defeat  of  the  Yandals,  and  the  free- 
dom of  Africa^  were  announced  to  the  city  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the  churches  were  already  adorn- 
ed and  illuminated  for  the  festival  of  the  martyr^  whom 
three  centuries  of  superstition  iiad  almost  rabed  to  a 
local  deity.  The  Avians,  conscious  that  their  reign 
had  expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  Catholics^  who 
rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands,  performed  the 
holy  rites,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of  Atha- 
nasius  and  Justinian.  One  awful  hour  reversed  the 
.  fortunes  of  the  contending  parties.  The  suppliant 
Vandals,  who.  bad  so  lately  indulged  the  vices  of  con- 
querors, sought  an  humble  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  church ;  while  the  roerohaut&  of  the  East  were 
delivered  from  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by 
their  affrighted  keeper,  who  implored  the  protection 
of  his  captives,  and  shewed  them,  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  wall,  the  sails  of  the  Roman  fleet.  After 
their  separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  commanders 
had  proceeded  with  slow  caution  along  the  coast,  till 
they  reached  the  Hermsean  promontory,  and  obtained 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Belisarios. 
Faithful  to  his  instructions,  they  would  have  cast 
anchor  about  twenty  mUes  from  Carthage^  if  the 
more  skilful  seamen  had  not  represented  the  perils 
of  the  shorc;  and  the  signs  of  an  impending  tempest. 
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Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they  declined,  how-    chap. 


xu. 


ever,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of  the  port ; 
and  the  adjacent  harbour  and  .suburb  of  Mandracium 
were  insulted  only  by  the  rapine  of  a  private  officer 
who  disobeyed  and  deserted  his  leaders.  But  the  Im- 
perial fleet,  advancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and  occupied  in 
the  deep  and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure  station 
about  five  miles  from  the  capital'^.  No  sooner  wag 
Belisarius  informed  of  their  arrival,  than  be  despatch- 
ed orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  should 
be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  triumph,  and  to 
swell  the  apparent  numbers  of  the  'Romans.  Before 
be  allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Carthage,  he 
exhorted  them,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself  and 
the  occasion,  not  to  disgrace  the  glory  of  their  arms  j 
and  to  remember  that  the  Yandals  had  been  the  ty- 
rants, but  that  they  were  the  deliverers  of  the  Afri- 
cans, who  must^now  be  respected  as  the  voluntary  and 
affectionate  subjects  of  their  common  sovereign.  The 
Romans  marched  through  the  streets  in  close  ranks^ 
prepared  for  battle  if  an* enemy  had  appeared;  the 
strict  order  maintained  by  the  general  imprinted  oa 
their  minds  the  duty  of  obedience  ;  and  in  an  age  ia 
which  custom  and  impunity  almost  sanctified  the  abuse 
of  conquest,  the  genius  of  one  man  repressed  the  pas-* 
flions  of  a  victorious  army.  The  voice  of  menace  and 
complaint  was  silent;  the  trade  of  Carthage^ was  not 
interrupted ;  while  Africa  changed  her  master  and  her 
government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy ;  and 
the  soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been  ffosted^ 
modestly  departed  to  the  houses  which  were  allotted 
for  their  reception.  Belisarius  fixed  his  residence  ia 
the  palace ;  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Genseric  j 
accepted  'and  distributed  the  Barbaric  spoil ;  granted 
their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Tandals ;  and  laboured  to 

19  Th£J  neigtiboufbood  of  Carthage,  the  sea,  tbe  tani,  and  the  riverg, 
are  changed  almost  as  much  as  the  works  of  man.  The  isthmiis,  or  neck,; 
of  the  city  is  now  confounded  with  the  continent :  th«  harbour  is  a  dry 
plain  ;  and  the  lake,  or  stagnum,  no  more  than  a  morass,  with  six  or  seven 
feet  water  in  the  mid  channel.  See  d'Anvifle  (Geographic  Ancienne,  tortw 
iji.  p.  82),  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  77—84),  Marmol  (Description  de  TAfrique^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  46^),  and  Thuanus  (Iviii.  12.  torn.  lii.  p.  334.) 

VOL*   V.  S 
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CHAP,  repair  the  damage  wliich  the  sobarb  of  Mandraciam 
vi^j!^  had  sastaioed  in  the  preceding  night.  At  supper  he 
entertained  his  principal  officers  with  the  form  and 
magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet***.  The  victor  was 
respectfully  served  by  the  captive  officers  of  the  honse- 
hold ;  and  in  the  moments  of  festivity,  when  the  im- 
partial spectators  applauded  the  fortune  and  merit  of 
Belisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly  shed  their 
venom  on  every  word  and  gesture  which  might  alarm 
the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch.  One  day  was 
given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  which  may  not  be  de- 
spised as  useless  if  they  attracted  the  popular  venera- 
tion ;  but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  in  the 
pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already 
resolved^  that  the  Roman  empire  in  Africa  should 
not  depend  on  the  chance  of  arms^  or  the  favour  of 
the  people.  The  fortifications  of  Carthage  had  alone 
been  exempted  from  the  general  proscription;  but  in 
the  reign  of  niuety-five  years  they  were  suffered  to  de- 
cay by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser 
conqueror  restored  with  incredible  despatch  the  walls 
and  ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged  the 
workmen  ;  the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  citizens, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  salutary  labour;  and  Geli- 
mer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  his  person  in  an  open 
tow^n,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  despair  the  rising 
strengtkof  an  impregnable  fortress. 
Final  de.  That  unfortuuate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  capi- 
ffmer  and  *^^>  applied  himsclf  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army 
the  Van-  scattered,  rather  than  destroyed,  bylhe  preceding  bat- 
A*  D.  533  *^^  5  ^^^  *^®  hopes  of  pillage  attracted  some  Moorish 
Nov.  bands  to  the  standard  of  Gelimer.  He  encamped  in  the 
fields  of  Bulla,  four  days  journey  from  Carthage  ;  in- 
sulted the  capital,  which  he  deprived  of  the  use  of  an 
aqueduct;  proposed  an  high  reward  for  the  head  of 
every  Roman ;  affected  to  spare  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  his  African  subjects^  and  secretly  negotiated 

20  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphicum  was  gfivcn,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  to  a  tripod ;  and,  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation  extend- 
ed at  Uome,  Constantinople,  and  Carthage,  to  the  royal  banquetting^  room 
(Pi-ocopius,  Vandal.  Li.  c. 21.    Ducange,  Gloss.  Grace,  p.  277.  Atx^ttLor,  ad 
•         Alexiad.  p.  412  ) 
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tvUh  the  Arian  sectaries  and  tlie  confederate  Huns,  grap. 
Under  these  circumstances^  the  conqaest  of  Sardinia    ^^^' 
served  only  to  aggravate  his  distress :  he  reflected  with^""*'^'^*" 
the  deepest  anguish^  that  he  had  wasted  in  that  useless 
enterprise,  five  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops ;  aud 
he  read,  with  grief  and  shame,  the  victorious  letters 
of  his  brother  Zano,  who  expressed  a  sanguine  confi- 
dence that  the  king,  after  the  example  of  their  ances- 
tors, bad  already  chastised  the  rashness  of  the  Roman 
invader.  <<Alas!  my  brother/^  replied  Geljmer,  "Hea- 
^^  ven  has  declared  against  our  unhappy  nation.  While 
^^  yon  have  subdued  Sardinia,  we  have  lost  Africa. 
^^  No  sooner  did  Belisarius  appear  with  a  handful  of 
^^  soldiers,  than  courage  and  prosperity  deserted  the 
'^  cause  of  the  Vandals.     Your  nephew  Gibamund, 
^<  your  brother  Ammatus,  have  been  betrayed  to  death 
^^  by  the  cowardice  of  their  followers.   Our  horses,  onr 
^^  ships,  Carthage  itself,  and  all  Africa,  are  in^  the 
^^  power  of  the  enemy.     Yet  the  Yandals  still  prefer 
^^  an  ignominious  repose,  at  the  expense  of  their  wives 
'^  and  children,  their  wealth  and  liberty.     Nothing 
^^  now  remains,  except  the  field  of  Bulla,  and  the  hope 
^^  of  your  valour.     Abandon  Sardinia ;  fly  to  our  re- 
"  lief;  restore  our  empire,  or  perish  by  our  side.^^ 
On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  Zano  imparted  his  grief 
to  the  principal  Vandals;  but  the  intelligence  was 
pmdently  concealed  from  the  natives  of  the  island. 
The  troops  embariced  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  gal- 
lies  at  the  port  of  Cagliari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day 
on  the  confines  of  Mauritauia,  and  hastily  pursued 
their  march  to  join  the  royal  standard  in  the  camp  of 
Bulla.  Mournful  was  the  interview  :  the  two  brothers 
embraced ;  they  wept  in  silence ;  no  questions  wei*e 
asiced  of  the  Sardinian  victory;   no  inquiries  were 
made  of  the  African  misfortunes ;    they  saw  before 
their  eyes  the  whole  extent  of  their  calamities ;  and 
the  absence  of  their  wives  and  children  afforded  a 
melancholy  proof,  that  eillier  death  or  captivity  had 
been  their  lot.  The  languid  spirit  of  the  Vandals  was 
at  length  awakened  and  united  by  the  entreaties  of 
their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant  dan- 
ger which  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion. 
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CHAP.  The  military  strength  of  the  nation  advanced  to  battle; 
^^''  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase,  that  before  their  arm  j 
reached  Tricameroo,  about  twenty  miles  from  Gar* 
thage,  they  might  boast,  perhaps  with  some  exaggera- 
tion«  that  they  surpassed,  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the 
diminutive  powers  of  the  Romans.  But  these  powers 
were  under  the  command  of  Beltsarius;  and,  as  he 
was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he  permitted  the 
Barbarians  to  t'urprise  him  at  an  unseasonable  hour. 
The  Romans  were  instantly  under  arms  :  a  rivulet  co- 
vered their  front;  the  cavalry  formed  the  first  line, 
which  Belisarius  supported  in  the  centre,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  guards ;  the  infantry,  at  some  distance^ 
was  posted  in  the  second  line  ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
general  watched  (he  separate  station  and  ambiguous 
faith  of  the  Massagetae,  who  secretly  reserved  their 
aid  for  the  conquerors.  The  historian  has  inserted, 
and  the  reader  may  easily  supply,  the  speeches'^  of 
the  commanders,  who,  by  arguments  the  most  appo- 
.  site  to  their  situation,  inculcated  the  importance  of 
^ctory  and  the  contempt  of  life.  Zano,  with  the  troops 
which  had  followed  him  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia, 
was  placed  in  the  centre ;  and  the  throne  of  Genseric 
might  have  stood,  if  the  multitude  of  Yandals  had 
imitated  their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away  their 
lances  and  missile  weapons,  they  drew  their  swords 
and  expected  the  charge ;  the  Roman  cavalry  thrice 
passed  the  rivulet;  they  were  thrice  repulsed;  and 
the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained,  till  Zano  fell,  and 
the  standard  of  Belisarius  was  displayed.  Gelimer 
retreated  to  his  camp :  the  Huns  joined  the  pursuit ; 
and  the  victors  despoiled  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Yet 
no  more  than  fifty  Romans,  and  eight  hundred  Van- 
dais,  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  so  inconside- 
rable was  tlie  carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a 
nation,  and  transferred  the  empire  of  Africa.  In  the 
evening,  Belisarius  led  his  infantry  to  the  attack  of 
the  camp  ;  and  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  Gelimer  ex- 
posed the  vanity  of  his  recent  declarations^  that  to  the 

91  These  orations  always  express  the  sense  of  the  times,  and  some  times 
pf  the  actors.  I  have  condensed  that  sense,  and  thrown  awa^  deciaputioa. 
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vanquished  death  was  a  reUef,  like  a  burthen,  and  in-  ghap. 
famy  the^  only  object  of  terror;  His  departure  was^^J;Jv 
secret ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered  that 
their  king  had  deserted  them,  they  hastily  dispersed^ 
anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety,  and  eareless  of 
every  object  that  is  dear  or  valuable  to  mankind.  The 
Romans  entered  the  camp  without  resistance ;  and  the 
wildest  scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion  of  the  night.  Every  Barbarian  who  met 
their  swords  was  inhumanly  massacred  ;  their  widoWs 
and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs,  or  beantirul  concubines^ 
were  embraced  by  the  licentious  soldiers  ;  and  avarice 
itself  was  almost  satiated  with  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or  eco- 
nomy in  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace.  In 
this  frantic  search,  the  troops  even  of  Belisarius  forgot 
their  caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  lust  and 
rapine,  they  explored  in  small  parties,  or  alone,  the 
adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns, 
that  might  possibly  conceal  any  desirable  prise :  la- 
den with  booty,  they  deserted  their  ranks  and  wander-  v 
ed  without  a  guide,  on  the  high  road  to  Carthage : 
and  if  the  flying  enemies  had  dared  to  return,  very 
few  of  the  conquerors  would  have  escaped.  Deeply 
sensible  of  the  disgrace  and  danger,  Belisarius  passed 
an  apprehensive  night  on  the  field  of  victory  ;  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill,  recall- 
ed his  guards  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the 
modesty  and  obedience  of  the  camp.  It  was  equally 
the  concern  of  the  Roman  general  to  subdue  the  hos- 
tile, and  to  save  the  prostrate  Barbarian  :  and  the  sup- 
pliant Vandals,  who  could  be  found  only  in  churches, 
were  protected  by  his  authority,  disarmed,  and  sepa- 
rately  confined,  that  they  might  neither  disturb  the 
public  peace,  nor  become  the  victims  of  popular  re- 
venge. After  despatching  a  light  detachment  to  tread 
the  footsteps  of  Gelimer,  he  advanced  with  his  whole 
army,  about  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius, 
which  no  longer  possessed  the  relics  of  8t.  Augus- 
tin**.     The  season,  and  the  certain  intelligence  that 

22  The  relies  of  St.  Augqstin  were  carried  by  the  African  bishops  to 
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qHAP.  the  Vandal  bad  fled  to  the  inaccessible  coantry  of  the 
^^^     Moors,  deteroiined  Belisarias  to  relinquish  the  vain 
^*'"'^^*^  pursuit,  and  to  fix  his  winter  quarters  at  Carthage* 
Froip  thence  he  despatched  bis  principal  lieutenant  to 
^    inform  the  emperor,  that,  in  the  space  of  three  months^ 
he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 
Conquest      Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.    The  sur- 
of  Africa  yiving  Yaodals  yielded,  without  resistance,  their  arms 
rms,^/^  and  their  freedom :    the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage 
A. D.  534. ^bmitted  to  his  presence;  and  the  more  distant  pro- 
vinces were  successively  subdued  by  the  report  of  his 
victory.    Tripoli  was  confirmed  in  her  voluntary  alle- 
giance ;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surrendered  to  an  offi- 
cer, who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head  of  the 
valiant  Zano ;  and  the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Tvica,  consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of 
the  African  kingdom.     CsBsarea,  a  royal  city,  which 
in  looser  geography  may  be  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern Algiers,  was  situate  thirty  days'  march  to  th^ 
westward  of  Carthage :  by  land,  the  road  was  infest- 
ed by  th^  Moors ;  but  the  sea  was  open,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  now  masters  of  the  sea.     An  active  and 
discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits,  where  he 
occupied  Septem  or  Ceuta^,  which  rises  opposite  to 
Gibraltar  on  the  African  coast :  that  remote  place  was 
afterwards  adorned  and  fortified  by  Justinian ;  and  be 
seems  to  have  indulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extend- 
ing his  empire  to  the  columns  of  Hercules.    He  re- 
ceived the  roejssengers  of  victory  at  the  time  when  he 
was  preparing  to  publish  the  pandeets  of  tlie  Roman' 


their  Sardinian  exile  (A.  D.  500)  ;  and  it  was  believed  in  the  Tiiith  century 
that  Liutprand,  king-  of  the  Lombards,  transported  them  (A.  D.  721)»  from 
Sar<linia  to  Pavia.  In  the*year  1695,  the  Augustin  friars  of  that  city  found 
a  brick  arch,  marble  coffin,  silver  case,  silk  wrapper,  bones,  blood,  &c. 
and  perhaps  an  inscription  of  Agoslino  in  Gothic  letters.  But  this  useful 
discovery  has  been  disputed  by  reason  and  jealousy  (Baronius,  Annal.  A. 
D.  725,  No.  2—9.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiil.  p.  944.  Montfao- 
con,  Diarium  Ilal.  p.  26-~30.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  JEv\,  torn.  r. 
dissert.  Iviii.  p.  9  who  had  composed  a  separate  treatise  before  the  decree 
of  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  Pope  Benedict  Xlll.) 

23  T«t  ms  TToxtruAf  Tt^^ufAtAy  is  the  expression  of  Procopius  (de  ^ific 
1.  vi.  c.  7.)  Ceuta,  which  has  been  defaced  by  the  Portuguese,  flourished 
in  nobles  and  palaces,  in  ag-ricuUure  and  manufactures,  under  the  more 
prosperous  relf^  of  the  Ar^bs  (I'Afriquede  Marinol»  torn.  ii.  p.  336.) 
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law ;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor  eelebrated  chap. 
the  divine  goodness^  and  confessed^  in  silence^  the  me-  ^^^' 
rit  of  his  successful  general**.  Impatient  to  abolish  "^^^^""^^^ 
the  tamporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Vandals,  he 
proceeded  without  delay,  to  the  full  establishment  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction^  wealth,  and 
immunities,  perhaps  the  most  essential  part  of  episco- 
pal religion,  were  restored  and  amplified  with  a  libe- 
ral hand ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed ;  the  Do- 
natist  meetings  were  proscribed*' ;  and  the  synod  of 
Carthage,  by  the  voice  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
bishops*^,  applauded  the  just  measure  of  pious  retalia- 
tion. On  such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  presumed, 
that  many  orthodox  prelates  were  absent;  but  the 
comparative  smallness  of  their  number,  which  in  an- 
cient councils  bad  been  twice  or  even  thrice  multi- 
plied, most  clearly  indicates  the  decay  both  of  the 
chareh  and  state.  While  Justinian  approved  himself 
the  defender  of  the  faith,  he  entertained  an  ambitions 
hope,  that  his  victorious  lieutenant  would  speedily  en- 
large the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  space 
which  they  occupied  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors 
and  Yandals ;  and  Belisarius  was  instructed  to  estab- 
lish five  dukes  or  commanders  in  the  convenient  sta- 
tions of  Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta,  CaBsarea,  and  Sardinia, 
and  to  compote  the  military  force  of  palatines  or  bor- 
derets  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Afri- 
ca. The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  presence  of  a  Praetorian  i^*2Bfect ;  and  four  con- 
sulars,  three  presidents,  were  appointed  to  administer 
the  seven  provinces  under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The 
number  of  their  subordinate  officers,  clerks,  messen- 
gers^ or  assistants,  was  minutely  expressed ;   three 


24  See  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Dtfcest,  or  Pandects,  pro- 
mulgated A.  D.  533,  December  16.  To  the  titles  of  Vandalacus  and  ^fri- 
camu,  Justinian,  or  rather  Belisarius,  had  acquired  a  just  claim  :  Gothicut 
was  premature,  and  /Vana'cu^  false,  and  offensive  to  a  great  nation. 

25  Sec  the  original  acts  in  Baronius  (A.  D.  535,  No.  21 — 54.)  The  em- 
peror applauds  his  own  clemency  to  the  heretics,  cum  sufficiat  eis  vivere. 

26  Dopin  (Oeograpli.  Sacra  Africana,  p.  lis.  and  Optat.  Milev.)  observes 
and  bevails  this  episcopal  decay.  In  the  more  prosperous  age  of  the 
churchy  he  had  noticed  690  bishoprics ;  but  however  minute  were  the  dio- 
ceses, it  is  not  probable  that  they  all  existed  at  the  same  time. 
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CHAP,  hundred  and  ninety-six  for  the  prtefect  himself,  fifty 
^^'  for  each  of  his  vicegerents  ;  and  the  rigid  definition  of 
**"^'"^^^^  their  fees  and  salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm 
the  right,  than  to  prevent  the  ahuse.  These  magis- 
trates might  be  oppressive,  but  they  were  not  idle  :  and 
the  subtle  questions  of  justice  and  revenue  were  infi- 
nitely  propagated  under  the  new  government,  which 
professed  to  revive  the  freedom  and  equity  of  the  Ko- 
man  republic.  The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to  exact 
a  prompt  and  plentiful  supply  from  his  African  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim  even  in  the  third 
degree,  and  from  the  collateral  line,  the  houses  and 
lands  of  which  their  families  had  been  unjustly  de- 
apniled  by  the  Vandals.  After  the  departure  of  Be- 
lisarius,  who  acted  by  an  high  and  special  commission, 
no  ordinary  provision  was  made  for  a  master-general 
of  the  forces ;  bnt  the  oiBce  of  Praetorian  praefect  was 
intrusted  to  a  soldier ;  the  civil  and  military  powers 
were  united,  according  to  the  practice  of  Justinian,  in 
the  chief  governor ;  and  the  representative  of  the  em- 
peror in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was  soon  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Exarch*^. 
Distress  Yet  the  conqoest  of  Africa  was  imperfect,  till  her 
wty^^**  former  sovereign  was  delivered,  either  alive  or  dead, 
Geiimer,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the  event, 
lithe  ^^'  Gclimer  had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of  his 
Spring,  treasure  should  be  transported  to  Spain,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  ^ut  these  intentions  were  disap- 
pointed by  accident,  treachery,  and  tlie  indefatigable 
pursuit  of  bis  enemies,  who  intercepted  his  flight  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  chased  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
with  some  faithful  followers,  to  the  inaccessible  moun- 
tain of  Papua'%  in  the  inland  country  of  Numidia. 
He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pharas,  an  oflicer 
whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  more  applauded,  as 

37  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  ar^ illustrated  hj  his  German  biofrra- 
pher  (Cod.  1.  i.  tit.  27.    Novell.  36,  37.  131.    Vit  Justinian,  p.  349—377.) 

28  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  d'Anrille  (torn.  iii.  p.  93.  and  Tabul.  Imp. 
R«m.  Occident.)  near  Hippo  Regius  and  the  sea;  yet  this  situation  tU 
agrees  with  the  long  pursuit  beyond  Hippo,  and  the  words  of  Procopius  (I 
ii.  c.  4),  ffv  rote  K«/«i/m(  •0';^fliToif . 
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sQch  qualities  could  be  seldom  found  among  the  Hera-  chap. 
\i,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To  his  ^^'' 
vigilance  Belisarius  bad  intrusted  this  important  ^'"'^^^^ 
charge ;  and^  after  a  bold  attempt  to  scale  the  moun- 
tain, in  which  he  lost  an  hundred  and  ten  soldiers, 
Pharas  expected,  during  a  winter  siege,  the  operation 
of  distress  and  famine  on  the  mind  of  the  Vandal 
king.  From  the  softest  habits  of  pleasure,  from  the 
unbounded  command  of  industry  and  wealth,  he  was 
reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the  Moors^^  support- 
able only  to  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of  a  bap- 
pier  condition.  In  their  rude  hovels,  of  mud  and  hur- 
dles, which  confined  the  smoke  and  excluded  the 
light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the  ground,  perhaps 
on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their  garments ; 
the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was  unknown ;  and  their 
oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in  the  ashes, 
were  devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state  by  the  hungry 
savages.  The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have  sunk  un- 
der these  strange  and  unwonted  hardships,  from  what- 
soever cause  they  bad  been  endured :  but  bis  actual 
misery  was  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  past  great- 
ness, the  daily  insolence  of  his  protectors,  and  the  just 
apprehension,  that  the  light  and  venal  Moors  might  be 
tempted  to  betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The 
knowledge  of  his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and 
friendly  epistle  of  Pharas.  "  Like  yourself,'^  said 
the  chief  of  the  Heruli,  *^  I  am  an  illiterate  Barba- 
*^  rian,  hot  I  speak  the  language  of  plain  sense,  and 
^^  an  honest  heart.  Why  will  you  persist  in  hopeless 
"  obstinacy  ?  Why  will  you  ruin  yourself^  your  fa- 
^^  mily,  and  nation  ?  The  love  of  freedom  and  abhor- 
"  rence  of  slavery  ?  Alas !  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are 
^^  you  not  already  the  worst  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  the 
^^  vile  nation  of  the  Moors  ?  Would  it  not  be  prefer- 
^<  able  to  sustain  at  Constantinople  a  life  of  poverty 
^^  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  reign  the  undoubted 

29  Shaw  (TraveU,  p.  220.)  most  accurately  represents  the  manners  of 
the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  the  last  of  whom,  by  their  lang^uage,  are  the 
remnant  of  the  Moors;  yet  how  changed — how  civilised  are  these  modern 
8AT»ge8 ! — provisions  are  plenty  aroonfr  them,  and  bread  is  ci^mmon. 
VOL.  V.  T 
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CHAP.  <^  monarch  of  the  mouotain  of  Papaa?  Do  yoa  think 
^^'  ^<  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian?  Beli- 
^"^^^^^^^  <^  sarius  is  his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves^  whose  birth 
<<  is  not  inferior  to  your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our 
<^  obedience  to  the  Roman  emperor.  That  generous 
<<  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands,  a 
<^  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  Patrieian  : 
<<  such  are  his  gracious  intentions,  and  you  may  de- 
^<  pend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of  Belisarius. 
<f  So  long  as  heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer,  pa- 
^<  tience  is  a  virtue ;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  de- 
^<  liverance^  it  degenerates  into  blind  and  stupid  de- 
<^  spair/'  ^<  I  am  not  insensible,''  replied  the  king  of 
the  Vandals,  ^^  how  kind  and  rational  is  your  advice. 
^  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  become  the  slave 
^^  of  an  unjust  enemy,  who  has  deserved  my  implaca- 
^<  ble  hatred.  Him  I  had  never  injured  either  by  word 
^<  or  deed :  yet  he  has  sent  against  me,  I  know  not 
<^  from  whence,  a  certain  Belisarius,  who  has  cast  me 
<<  headlong  from  the  throiie  into  this  abyss  of  mbery. 
^<  Justinian  is  a  man ;  he  is  a  prince ;  does  be  not 
^<  dread  for  himself  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune  ?  I 
^^  can  write  no  more :  my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send 
<<  me  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me  a 
^i  lyre%  a  spunge  and  a  loaf  of  bread.''  From  the 
Vandal  messenger,  Pharas  was  informed  of  the  mo- 
tives of  this  singular  request.  It  was  long  since  the 
king  of  Africa  had.  tasted  bread ;  a  defluxion  had  falU 
en  on  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant  weep* 
ing ;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours^ 
by  singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfor- 
tunes* The  humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved ;  he  sent 
the  three  extraordinary  gifts ;  but  even  his  humanity 
prompted  him  to  redouble  the  vigilance  of  his  guard, 
that  he  might  sooner  compel  his  prisoner  to  embrace  a 
resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  but  salutary 
to  himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length  yield- 
ed to  reason  and  necessity ;  the  solemn  assurances  of 

30  By  Procc^ius  it  is  styled  a  lyre  ;  perhaps  harp  would  have  been  more 
national.  The  instruments  of  mlisic  are  thus  distinguished  by  ^'enantius 
Fortunatus : 

Romanusque  lyrd  tibi  plaudat*  Barbarus  harpii. 
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safety  and  hononrable  trea(tnient  were  ratified  in  the  chap. 
emperor's  n^me,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarias :  ^^^ 
and  the  king  of  the  Vandals  deseended  from  the  mono- 
tain.  The  first  public  interview  was  in  one  of  the  subi^ 
urbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when  the  royal  captive  accosted 
his  oonqoeror,  he  barst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  crowd 
might  naturally  believe^  that  extreme  grief  had  de- 
prived GFelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  mournful 
state,  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelli- 
gent observers^  that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of 
human  greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought'^ 

Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  a  new  exam-Retam 
pie  of  a  vulgar  truth ;  that  flattery  adheres  to  power,  l^'^^Jf 
and  envy  to  superior  merit.  The  chiefs  of  the  Roman  BeUsa. 
army  presumed  to  think  themselves  the  rivals  of  an  he-  ^"^  ^^ 
ro.  Their  private  despatches  maliciously  affirmed^  Autiimn. 
thai  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his  reputation 
and  the  public  love^  conspired  to  seat  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian  listened  with  too 
patient  an  ear :  and  his  silence  was  the  result  of  jea- 
lousy  rather  than  of  confidence.  An  honourable  al- 
ternative, of  remaining  in  the  province,  or  of  return- 
ing to  the  capital,  was  indeed  submitted  to  the  discre- 
tioo  of  Belisarius ;  but  he  wisely  concluded,  from  in- 
tercepted letters,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign's 
temper,  that  he  must  either  resign  his  bead^  erect  his 
standard,  or  confound  his  enemies  by  his  presence 
and  submission.  Innocence  and  courage  decided  his 
choice  :  his  guards,  captives,  and  treasures,  were  di- 
ligently embarked ;  and  «o  prosperous  was  the  navi- 
gation, that  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  preceded  any 
certaiQ  account  of  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Car- 
thage. Such  unsuspecting  loyalty  removed  the  ap- 
prehensions  of  Justinian :  envy  was  silenced  and  in- 
flamed by  the  public  gratitude ;  and  the  third  Africa- 
nus  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  a  ceremony 
which  the  city  of  Constantinople  had  never  seen^  and 

31  Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  strange  effects  of  grief  in  ano* 
ther  royal  captive  Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  the  lesser,  and 
was  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his  calamities  (l.iii.  c.  14.)  In  the  interview 
of  Paolus  JEmilius  and  Perses,  Belisarius  might  study  his  part :  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  never  read  either  Livy  or  Plutarch  i  and  it  \§  certain  that 
his  generosity  did  not  need  a  tutor. 
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CHAP,  which  ancient  Rome,  since  the  reign  of  Tiberios,  had 
^^''    reserved  for  the  auspicious  arms  of  the  Cassars^^. 

''"^'^^^From  the  palace  of  Bellsarius,  the  procession  w^as 
conducted  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  hippo- 
drome ;  and  this  memorable  day  seefiaed  to  avenge  the 
injuries  of  Genseric,  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the 
Romans.  The  wealth  of  nations  was  displayed,  the 
trophies  of  martial  or  effeminate  lu^i^ury ;  rich  armour^ 
golden  thrones,  and  the  chariots  of  state-  which  had 
been  ased  by  the  Vandal  queen  ;  the  massy  furniture 
of  the  royal  banquet,  the  splendour  of  precious  stones, 
the  elegant  forms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more  sub- 
stantial treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  which,  after  their  long  peregrination, 
were  respectfully  deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of 
Jerusalem.  A  long  train  of  the  noblest  Vandals  re- 
luctantly exposed  their  lofty  staiure  and  manly  coun- 
tenance. Geliraer  slowly  advanced  :  he  was  clad  in. 
a  purple  robe,  and  still  maintained  the  majesty  of  a 
Icing.  Not  a  (ear  ecaped  from  his  eyes,  not  a  sigh 
was  heard  ;.  but  his  pride  or  piety  derived  some  secret 
consolation  from  the  words  of  Solomon",  which  he 
repeatedly  pronounced,  vanity  !  vanity  !  all  is  va- 
nity !  Instead  of  ascending  a  triumphal  car  drawn 
by  four  horses  or  elephants,  the  modest  conqueror 
marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  brave  companions  : 
his  prudence  might  decline  an  honour  too  conspicuous 
for  a  subject :  and  his  magnanimity  might  justly  dis- 
dain  what  had  been  so  often  sullied  by  the  vilest  of 
tyrants.  The  glorious  procession  entered  the  gate  of 
the  hippodrome ;  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of 
(he  senate  and  people ;  and  halted  before  the  throne 
where  Justinian  and  Theodora  were  seated  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  captive  monarch  and  the  victorious 

32  After  the  title  of  imperator  bad  lost  the  old  militBry  senee,  and  the 
Roman  autpicea  were  abolished  by  Chnst»ainity  (see  la  Bleterie,  Mem.  de 
PAcadcmie,  torn.  xxi.  p.  302—332),  a  triumph  might  be  given  with  less  in- 
consistency to  a  private  general. 

33  If  the  Ecclesiastes  be  truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like  Prior's 
poem,  a  pious  and  moral  composition  of  more  recent  times,  in  his  name, 
and  on  the  subject  of  his  repentance.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the^ 
learned  and  free-spirited  Grotius  (0pp.  Theolog.  torn.  i.  p.  258)  :  and  in- 
deed the  Gcclesiasten  and  Proverbs  display  a  larger  compass  of  thought 
and  experience  than  seem  to  belong  either  to  a  Jew  or  a  king. 
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&ero.     They  both  performed  the  castomary  adoration;  chap. 
and  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  respectfully  touch-     ^^^' 
ed  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who  had  not  un!3heathed 
his  sword,  and  of  a  prostitute,  who  had  danced  on  the 
tlieatre :  some  gentle  violence  was  osed  to  bend  the 
stabborn  spirit  of  the  grandson  of  Genserie ;  and  how- 
ever trained  to  servitude^  the  genius  of  Belisarius  must 
have  secretly  rebelled.   He  was  immediately  declared  His  sole 
consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  day  of  his  inaugu- 1^^^^' 
ration  resembled  the  pomp  of  a. second  triumph  :  his  ad*  535, 
cnrule  chair  was  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  captive''*"'**^  ^' 
Vandals ;  anil  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and  rich 
girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faith-  ^^^^,  ^^ 
fal  execution  of  a  treaty  Ibr  which  his  honour  had  beenf^j^X/ 
pledged  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  The  religions  VancUis. ' 
scruples  of  Oelimer,  who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy, 
were  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  patri- 
eian :  but  he  received  from-  the  emperor  an  ample 
estate  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  where  the  abdicated 
monarch  retired  with  his  family  and  friends,  to  a  life 
of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  content^*.  The 
daughters  of  Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the  re- 
spectful tenderness  due  to  their  age  and  misfortune ; 
and  Justinian  and  Theodora  accepted  the  honour  of 
educating  and  enriching  the  female  descendants  of  the 
great  Theodosius.  The  bravest  of  tue  Vandal  youth 
were  distfibuted  into  five  squadrons  of  cavali*y^  which 
adopted  the  name  of  their  benefactor,  and  supported 
in  the  Persian  wars  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  But 
these  rare  exceptions,  the  reward  of  birth  or  valour, 
are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whos9 
numbers,  before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted 
to  more  than  bIx  hundred  thousand  persons.  After  the 
exile  of  their  king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd  might 
purchase  their  safety,  by  abjuring  their  character,  re- 
ligion, and  language ;  and  their  degenerate  posterity 
would  be  insensibly  mingled  with  the  common  herd  of 
African  sul)jects«   Tet  even  in  the  present  age,  and  in 

34  III  the  Belisaire  of  Marmontel,  the  king  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa 
meet,  sup,  and  converse^  without  recollecting  each  other.  It  is- surely  « 
fault  of  that  romancej  that  not  only  the  hero,  but  all  to  whom  he  had  been 
so  conspicaously  known,  appear  to  have  lost  their  eyes  or  their  memory. 
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CHAP,  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  a  i^nrioas  traveller  lias 
^^'  discovered  the  white  complexion  atjid  long  flaxen  hair 
of  a  northern  race^' ;  and  it  was  formerly  believed, 
that  the  boldest  of  the  Vandals  fled  beyond  the  power, 
or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the  Romans,  to  enjoy  their 
solitary  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  oeean^^ 
Africa  had  been  their  empire,  it  became  their  prison; 
nor  could  they  entertain  an  hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of 
rcrtarning  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  their  breth- 
ren, of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wandered  in  their 
native  forests.  It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to  sor- 
mouut  the  barriers, of  unknown  seas  and  hostile  Bar- 
barians :  it  was  impossible  for  brave  men  to  expose 
their  nakedness  and  defeat  before  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  to  describe  the  kingdoms  which  they  had 
lost,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  humble-  inheritance, 
which,  in  a  happier  hour,  they  had  almost  unanimous- 
ly renounced^^  In  the  country  between  the  Rlbeand 
the  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of  Losatia  are  in- 
habited by  the  Vandals :  they  still  preserve  their  lan- 
guage, their  customs,  and  the  purity  of  their  blood ; 
support  with  some  impatience,  the  Saxon,  or  Prassian 
yoke;  and  serve  with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance, 
the  descendant  of  their  ancient  krngs^  who  in  his  garb 
and  present  fortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of 
his  vassa1s^^  The  name  and  situation  of  this  nnhappy 
people  might  indicate  thehr  descent  from  one  common 
stock  with  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  But  the  use  of  the 
Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly  represents  them  as  the 

35  Sli»w,  p.  59.  Yet  since  Procopius  (1.  ii.  c  13  )  speaks  of  a  people  of 
mount  Atlas,  as  already  distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow  hair, 
the  phsenomenon  (which  is  likewise  visible  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  Buffon, 
torn.  iii.  p.  504)  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  eleTation'  of  the  f^round 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

36  The  geog^rapher  of  Ravenna  (1.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  129,  130,  131.  Paris, 
1688)  describes  ihe  Mauritania  GutUtana  (opposite  to  Cadiz),  ubi  gens  Van- 
dalurum,  a  Belisiirio  devicta  in  Africi,  fugit,  et  nunquam  comparuit. 

37  A  single  voice  had  protested,  and  Genseric  dismissed*  without  a  for- 
mal answer,  the  Vandals  of  German>^ :  but  those  of  Africa  derided  im  pru- 
dence,  and  affected  to  despise  the'  poverty  of  their  forests  (Procopius, 
Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  220 

38  From  the  mouth  of  the  great  elector  (in  1687),  ToUius  describes  the 
secret  royalty  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Brandenburgh.  who 
could  muster  five  or  six  thousand  soldiers  who  had  procured  some  cannon, 
8cc.  (Itinerar.  Hungar.  p.  42.  apud  Dubos,  Hist,  dcla  MoDarchie  Francoise, 
torn.  i.  p.  182,  183.)  The  veracity,  not  of  the  elector,  but  of  ToUius  him- 
aeli^  may  justly  be  suspected. 
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last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  chap. 
the  genuine  Yandala,  already  scattered  or  destroyed ^^!^L. 
in  the  age  of  Procopius'^. 

If  Bclisarios  had  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  aU  Manners 
legiance,  he  might  have  urged,  even  against  theempe*^^^^"^ 
ror  hiroselfy  the  indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa  Moors, 
from  an  enemy  more  barbarous  than  the  Vandals.  ^'  ^  ^^^' 
The  origin  of  the  Moors  is  involved  in  darkness :  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters^®.   Their  limits  can- 
not be  precisely  defined  :  a  boundless  continent  was 
open  to  the  Libyan  shepherds ;  the  changes  of  seasons 
and  pastures  regulated  their  motions ;  and  their  rude 
huts  and  slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the 
same  ease  as  their  arms,  their  families^  and  their  cat- 
tle, which  consisted  of  sheep,  oxen,   and  camels^^ 
Durii^  the  vigour  pf  the  Roman  power,  they  observed 
a  respectful  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  sea-shore ; 
under  the  feeble  reign  of  the  Vandals,  they  invaded 
the  cities  of  Nomidia,  occupied  the  sea-coast  from 
Tangier  to  Cnsarea,  and  pitched  their  camps,  with 
impunity,  in  the  fertile  province  of  Byzacium.     The 
formidable  strength  and  artful  conduct  of  fielisarius 
secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose 
vanity  aspired  to  receive,  in  the  emperor's  name,  the 
ensigns  of  their  regal  digmty^^  They  were  astonished 
by  the  rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of 
tiieir  conqueror.     But  bis  approaching  departure  soon 
relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a  savage  and  supersti- 
tious people ;  the  number  of  their  wives  allowed  them 
to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages ;  and . 

39  Procopius  0-  i*  c«  22.)  was  in  total  dArkness — k^«  ftv«/u»  rtt  a^t  otofjiA 
ic  ffci  a-m^tToj.  Undef  the  reign  of  Dagobert  ( A.  D.  630),  the  Sciavoniati 
tribes  of  the  Sorbi  and  Venedi  already  bordered  on  Thuringia  (Mascou« 
Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xv.  3,  4,  5.) 

40  Sallust  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Heracles 
(de  Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  21.)  and  Procopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  10.)  as  the  poste- 
rity  of  the  Cananaeans  who  fled  from  the  robber  Joshua  (xiKntt.)  He  quotes 
two  columns,  with  a  Phoenician  inscription.  1  believe  in  the  columns>-l 
doubt  tlie  insert piion-— and  I  reject  the  pedigree. 

41  Virgil  (Georgic  lii.  339.)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  &)  describe  the 
wandering  life  of  the  African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs  and 
Tartars ;  and  Shaw  (p.  222.)  is  tlie  best  commentator  on  the  poet  and  the 
geographer. 

42  The  customary  gifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white  cloak,  a 
[     f)|(ured  ttinic  and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silver ;  nor  were  these 

I>rtcious  iii«t»lsless  acceptable  in  the  shape  of  coin  (Procop.  Vandal.  I.  i. 
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CHAP,  when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of 
^^''  Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the 
flames,  of  the  desolated  province.  Yet  be  persisted  in 
bis  resolution ;  and  leaving  only  a  part  of  his  guards 
to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons,  he  intrusted  the  com- 
mand  of  Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solomon^^,  who  proved 
himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the  successor  of  Belisarius. 
In  the  first  invasion,  some  detachments,  with  twooiB- 
cers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  intercepted ;  but  So- 
lomon  speedily  assembled  his  troops,  marched  from 
Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  in  two  great 
battles  destroyed  sixty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  Moors  depended  on  their  multitude,  their  swift- 
ness, and  their  inaccessible  mountains  :  and  the  aspect 
and  smell  of  their  camels  are  said  to  have  produced 
some  confusion  in  the  Roman  cavalry^.  But  as  so«m 
as  they  were  commanded  to  dismount,  they  derided 
this  contemptible  obstacle ;  as  soon  as  the  columns 
ascended  the  hills,  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd 
was  dazzled  by  glittering  arms  and  regular  evolu- 
tions ;  and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets  was  re- 
peatedly  fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be  discomfit- 
ed by  a  beardless  antagonist.  The  victorious  eunuch 
advanced  thirteen  days  journey  from  Carthage,  to  be- 
siege mount  Aurasius'*^  the  citadel,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  garden  of  Numidia.  That  range  of  hills,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Atlas,  contains  within  a  circumfer- 
ence of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  rare  variety 
of  soil  and  climate ;  the  intermediate  vallies  and  ele- 
.vated  plains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  perpetual 
streams^  and  fruits  of  a  delicious  taste  and  uncommon 

43  See  the  African  government  and  warfare  of  Solomon,  in  Procopiiis 
(Vkndal.  I.  ii.  c  10,  11,  12,  IS.  19,  20.  He  was  recalled  and  a^ain  resior- 
ed;  and  his  last  victory  dates  in  the  ziiith  year  of  Justinian  {A..  D.  539.)  An 
accident  in  his  chiMUood  had  rendered  him  an  eunuch  (1.  i.  c  11.)  the 
other  Roman  generals  were  amply  furnished  with  beards,  iro>»vec  tTriTrKAfjn- 
ft  (1.  ii.  c.  8.) 

44  This  natiii'al  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel,  is  affirmed  by  the 
ftncients  (Xenophon.  Cyropxd.  L  vi.  p.  438  1.  vii.  p.  483.  492.  edit.  Hutch- 
inson. Polyaen.  Strataf^em.  vii.  6.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  26.  JEMan  de  Na- 
tur.  Animal.  1.  iii.c.  7)  i  but*  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  de- 
rided by  the  best  judges,  the  Orientals  (Voyage  d*01earius,  p.  553.) 

45  Procopius  is  the  first  who  describes  mount  Aurasitis  (Vanda.1. 1.  ii.  c. 
13-  De  Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7.)  He  may  be  compared  with  Leo  Africanus  (dell 
Africa^  parte  v.  in  Ramusio,  torn.  L  fol.  77.  recto.)  Marmol  (torn,  il  p. 
430.)  and  Shaw  (p.  56^59.) 
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magnitode.  This  fair  solitude  is  decorated  with  the  chap. 
ruins  of  Larobesa^  a  Roman  city^  once  the  seat  of  a  ^^'' 
legion^  and  the  residence  of  forty  thousand  inhabi-  ^"^"^^^'^ 
tants.  The  Ionic  temple  of  iEsculapius  is  encom- 
passed with  Moorish  huts ;  and  the  cattle  now  graze 
in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre^  under  the  shade  of 
Corinthian  columns.  A  sharp  perpendicular  rock 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  mountain^  where  the  Afri- 
can princes  deposited  their  wives  and  treasure  ;  and  a 
proverb  is  familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat 
fire^  who  dares  to  attack  the  craggy  clifts  and  inhos^- 
pttable  natives  of  mount  Anrasius.  This  hardy  enter- 
prise was  twice  attempted  by  the  eunuch  Solomon : 
from  the  firsts  he  retreate4l  with  some  disgrace ;  and  in 
the  second,  his  patience  and  provisions  were  almost 
exhausted ;  and  he  must  again  have  ix: tired,  if  he  had 
not  yielded  to  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  troops^ 
who  audaciously  scaled,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Moors,  the  mountain,  the  hostile  camp,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Geminian  rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to 
secure  this  important  conquest^  and  to  remind  the' Bar- 
barians of  their  defeat :  and  as  Solomon  pursued  his 
march  to  the  west,  the  long-lost  province  of  Maurita- 
nian  Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Moorish  war  continued  several  years  after  the 
departure  of  Belisarius  ;  but  the  laurels  which  he  re- 
signed to  a  faithful  lieutenant^  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  some- Neutnii. 
times  correct  the  mature  age  of  an  individual,  is  sel-  ^ig^jL^tS. 
dom  profitable  to  the  successive  generations  of  mankind. 
The  nations  of  antiquity,  careless  of  each  other's  safe- 
ty, were  separately  vanquished  and  enslaved  by  the 
Romans.     This  awful  lesson  might  have  instructed 

.  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose,  with  timely 
counsels  and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded  ambi- 
tion of  Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated^ 
the  same  consequences  were  felt,  and  the  Goths,  both 

>  of  Italy  and  Spain,  insensible  of  their  approaching 
danger,  beheld  with  indifference  and  even  with  joy, 

\  the  rapid  downfal  of  the  Vandals.     After  the  failure 

I  of  the  royal  line^  Tbeudes,  a  valiant  and  powerful 

I  VOL.  V.  V 
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CH^P.  chief,  aseended  the  throne  of  Spain^  which  he  had  for- 
^^^'     merly  administered  in  the  name  of  Theodoric  and  bis 
^'^''^^''^^  infant  grandson.    Under  his  command  the  Visigoths 
besieged  the  fortress  of  Geuta  on  the  African  coast : 
but  while  they  spent  the  sabbath-day  in  peace  and  de- 
votion^  the  pious  security  of  tlieir  camp  was  invaded 
by  a  sally  from  the  town ;  and  the  king  himself,  with 
Some  difficulty  and  danger,  escaped  from  tlie  hands  of 
a  sacrilegious  enemy^^     It  was  not  long  before  his 
pride  and  resentment  were  gratified  by  a  suppliant  em- 
bassy from  the  unfortunate  GFelimer,  who  implored,  in 
his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch.    But  in- 
stead of  sacrificing  these  unworthy  passions  to  the  die 
tates  of  generosity  and  prudence,  Theudes  amused 
the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  informed  of  the 
loss  of  Carthage,  and  then  dismissed  them  with  ob- 
score  and  contemptuous  advice,  to  seek  in  their  native 
country  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Vandals^'. 
Sf  th^Ro* ^^^  '^"S  continuance  of  the  Italian  war  delayed  tbe 
nians^n^  punishment  of  the. Visigoths;  and  the  eyes  of  Theu- 
^'a'^d  ^^^^  closed  before  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  mis- 

550—620.  taken  policy.  After  his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain 
Was  disputed  by  a  civil  war.  The  weaker  candidate 
^  solicited  the  protection  of  Justinian,  and  ambitiously 
subscribed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which  deeply  wounded 
the  independence  and  happiness  of  his  country.  Se- 
veral cities,  both  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean, 
were  ceded  to  the  Koman  troops,  who  afterwards  re- 
fused to  evacuate  those  pledges,  as  it  should  seem,  ei- 
ther  of  safety  or  payment;  and  as  they  were  fortified 
by  perpetual  supplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained 
their  impregnable  stations,  for  the  mischievous  pur- 
pose <if  inflaming  the  civil  and  religious  factions  of  the 
Barbarians.  Seventy  years  elapsed  before  this  pain- 
ful thorn  could  he  extirpated  from  the  the  bosom  of 
tbe  monarchy ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained 
any  share  of  these  remote  and  useless  possessions^ 
their  vanity  might  number  Spain  in  the  list  of  their 

46  Isidor.  Chrofi.  p.  722.  edit.  Grot.  MarianA»  Hist.  Hispan.  I.  v.  c.  8  p 
173.  Yet  according  to  Isidore,  the  siege  of  Centa,  and  the  death  of  Theu- 
des, happened,  A.  JE.  H.  586,  A.  D.  548 ;  and  tlie  place  was  defended,  not 
by  the  Vandals,  but  by  the  Romans. 

47  Procopius,  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  24. 
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proTiaces,  and  the  taccessors  of  Alaric  in  the  rank  of  cha^p. 
their  vassals**,  vJ^J^ 

The  error  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  ^x\g^ 
less  excusable  than  that  of  their  Spanish  brethren,  andriustbrea- 
their  punishment  was  still  more  immediate  and  terri*  q^^^ 
ble.  From  a  motive  of  private  revenge^  they  enabled  gotbs  of 
their  most  dangerous  enemy  to  destroy  their  most  va-  J^*^^»  ^3- 
luable  ally.  A  sister  of  the  great  Theodoric  had  been 
given  in  marriage  to  Thrasimond  the  African  king** : 
on  this  occasion  the  fortress  of  Lilybaeum^®  in  Sicily 
was  resigned  to  the  Vandals  :  and  the  princess  Ama* 
lafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial  train  of  one  thou« 
sand  nobles,  and  five  thousand  Gothic  soldiers  who 
signalised  their  valour  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Their 
merit  was  over-rated  by  themselves,  and  perhaps  ne- 
glected  by  the  Vandals  :  they  viewed  the  country  with 
envy,  and  the  conquerors  with  disdain  ;  but  their  real 
or  fictitions  conspiracy  was  prevented  by  a  massacre ; 
the  Goths  were  oppressed ,  and  the  captivity  of  Ama- 
lafrida  was  soon  followed  by  her  secret  and  suspicious 
death.  The  eloquent  pen  of  Cassiodorius  was  em- 
ployed to  reproach  the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel 
violation  of  every  social  and  public  duty ;  but  the  ven- 
geance which  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, might  be  derided  with  impunity,  as  long  as 
Africa  was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were 
destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief 
and  indignation,  they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach  of 
the  Romans,  entertained  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  in  the 
ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  speedily  delighted  or  alarm- 
ed by  the  surprising  intelligence,  that  their  revenge 
was  executed  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hopes,  or 
perhaps  of  their  wishes.  To  their  friendship  the  em- 
peror was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of  Africa,  and  the 

43  See  the  orijrinal  Chronicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  fifUi  and  sixth  books 
of  the  History  of  Spain  by  Mariana.  The  Romans  were  finally  expelled 
by  SuintiUking  of  the  Visigoths  (A.  O.  621—626),  after  Uieir  re-unionto 
the  Catholic  church. 

49  Se^  the  marriage  and  fate  of  Amalafrida  io  Procopios  (VandaL  1.  i. 
c.  8,  9.)  and  in  Casaiodorius  ( Var.  ix.  1.)  the  expostulation  of  her  royal 
brother.    Compare  likewise  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis. 

,50  LUybaeum  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians*  Olymp.  xcir.  4 ;  and  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  %  strong  situation  and  exceUeat  harbour,  readered  that 
place  an  IdiportaDt  object  to  both  nations. 
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•  CHAP.  Goths  iDiglit  reasonably  think^  tfaat  they  were  entitled 
^^''    to  resume  the  possessioD  of  a  barren  rock,  so  recently 
^^'^^^^"^  separated  as  |i  nuptial  gift  from  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Tbey  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  haughty  mandate 
of  BelisariuS;  which  excited  their  tardy  and  unavail- 
ing repentances     ^<  The  city  and  promontory  of  JLily- 
^'  b»um/'  said  the  Roman  general,  ^*  belonged  to  the 
^^  Yandalsy  and  I  claim  them  by  the  right  of*conquest. 
^^  Your  submission  may  deserve  the  favour  of  the  em- 
^^  peror ;  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasure^ 
^<  and  must  kindle  a  war,  that  can  terminate  only  in 
^^  your  utter  ruin.     If  you  compel  us  to  take  up  arms, 
^^  we  shall  contend,  not  to  regain  the  possession  of  a 
^^  single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of  all  the  provinces 
"  which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawful  sove- 
^'  reign.'^     A  nation  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
might  have  smiled  at  the  vain  menace  of  Justinian  and 
his  lieutenant :  but  a  spirit  of  discord  and  disaffection 
prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the  Goths,  supported^  with  re- 
luctance, the  indignity  of  a  female  reign'^ 
Govern-        ^hc  birth  of  Amalasoutha,  the  regent  and  queen  of 
detih  of  Italy«  united  the  two  most  illusU*ious  families  of  the 
Amaiason.  Barbarians.     Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Glovis^  was 
^^'^^^J'y*"  descended  from  the  long-haired  kings  of  the  .^^roi^iit. 
A.o/   ffian  race'^ ;  and  the  regal  succession  of  the  Amali  was 
522—534.  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  generation,  by  her  father^ 
the  great  Theodoric,  whose  merit  might  have  ennobled 
a  plebeian  origin.     The  sex  of  his  daughter  excluded 
her  from  the  Gothic  throne ;  but  his  vigilant  tender- 
ness for  his  family  and  his  people  discovered  the  last 
heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  ancestors  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Spain ;  and  the  fortunate  Eutharic  was  sud- 
denly exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  consul  and  a  prince. 
fie  enjpyetfonly  a  short  time  the  charms  of  Amala- 

51  Compare  the  different  passages  of  Procopius  (Vandal.  L  ii.  c.  5.  Go- 
thic. 1.  i.  c.  3.) 

52  For  the  reign  and  character  of  Amalasontha,  see  Procopius  (Gothic. 
1.  i.  c.  2,  3, 4.  and  Anecdot.  c.  16.  with  the  Notes  of  Alemaiinus),  Cassio- 
dorius  (Var.  viii,  ix,  x,  and  xi.  1),  and  Jornandes  (dc  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  59. 
and  de  Successione  Regnoruro,  in  Muratori,  torn.  i.  p.  241.) 

53  The  marriage  of  Theodoric  with  Audefleda,  the  sister  of  Clovts,  rosy 
be  placed  in  the  year  495,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  (de  Buat,  Hist, 
des  Peuples,  torn.  i^.  p.  213)  The  nuptials  of  Eutharic  and  Amalasonthal 
were  celebrated  in  515  (Cassiodor.  in  Chron.  p.  453.) 
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sonlba^  and  the  hopes  of  the  succession;  and  his  wi-  chap. 
dowy  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  father,  was  ^   ^^^ 
left  the  guardian  of  her  son  Athalaric,  and  the  king-  ^ 
dom  of  Italy.    At  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight  years^ 
the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained 
their  perfect  maturity.    Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  Theodora  herself,  might  have  disputed 
the  conqui'.st  of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by  manly 
sense,  activity,  and  resolution.    Education  and  expe- 
rience bad  cultivated  her  talents ;  her  philosophic  stu- 
dies were  exempt  from  vanity ;  and,  though  •  she  ex- 
pressed herself  with  equal  elegance  and  ease  in  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Oothic  tongue,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Theodoric  maintained  in  her  counsels  a  discreet 
and  impenetrable  silence.     By  a  faithful  imitation  of 
the  virtues,  she  revived  the  prosperity,  of  his  reign : 
while  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to  expiate  the  faults, 
and  to  obliterate  the  darker  memory  of  his  declining 
age.  The  children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were 
restored  to  their  paternal  inheritance  :  her  extreme  le- 
nity never  consented  to  inflict  any  corporal  or  pecu- 
niary penalties  on  her  Roman  subjects ;  and  she  ge- 
nerously despised  the  clamours  of  the  Goths,  who,  at 
the  end  of  forty  years,  still  considered  the  people  of 
Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their  enemies.     Her  salutary 
measures  were  directed  by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated 
by  the  eloquence,  of  Gassiodorius ;  she  solicited  and 
deserved  the  friendship  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the 
majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne.     But  the  future  happi- 
ness of  the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  educa- 
tion of  her  son ;  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to 
support  the  different  and  almost  incompatible  charac- 
ters of  the  chief  of  a  Barbarian  camp,  and  the  first  ma- 
gistrate of  a  civilised  nation.    From  the  age  of  ten 
years'^,  Athalaric  was  diligently  instructed  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental  for  a  Roman 
prince ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen  to  in* 

54  At  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  grandson  Athalaric  is  described  by 
Procopius  as  a  boy  about  eight  years  old — «»t«  yvycrm  trw.  Cassiodorios, 
with  authority  and  reason,  adds  two  years  to  his  age^infantulum  adhic 
i     vix  decennem. 
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CHAP.  stil  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtae  into  the  mind 
^^''  of  their  young  king.  But  the  pupii  who  is  insensible 
^^^"^^^  of  the  benefits,  must  abhor  the  restraints,  of  education ; 
and  the  solicitude  of  the  queen,  which  affection  ren- 
dered anxious  and  severe,  offended  the  untractable  na- 
ture of  her  son  and  his  subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival, 
when  the  Goths  were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Ra- 
venna, the  royal  youth  escaped  from  his*  mother's 
apartment,  and,  with  tears  of  pride  and  anger,  corn- 
plained  of  a  blow  which  his  stubborn  disobedience  had 
provoked  ber  to  inflict.  The  Barbavians  resented  the 
indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  their  king,  accus- 
ed the  regent  of  conspiring  against  his  life  and  crown; 
and  imperiously  demanded,  that  the  grandson  of  The- 
odoric  should  be  rescued  from  the  dastardly  discipline 
of  women  and  pedants,  and  educated,  like  a  valiant 
Goth,  in  the  society  of  his  equals,  and  the  glorious  ig- 
norance of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude  clamour,  im- 
portunately urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Amala- 
sontha  was  compelled  to  yield  her  reason,  and  the 
dearest  wishes  of  her  heart.  The  king  of  Italy  was 
abadoned  to  wine,  to  women,  and  to  rustic  sports ;  and 
the  indiscreet  contempt  of  the  ungrateful  youth,  be- 
trayed the  mischievous  designs  of  his  favourites  and 
her  enemies.  Encompassed  with  domestic  foes,  she 
entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian ;  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception, 
and  had  actually  deposited  at  Dyrachium  in  Bpirus. 
a  treasure  of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  her  fame  and  safety,  if  she  had 
calmly  retired  from  barbarous  faction,  to  the  peace  and 
splendour  of  Constantinople*  But  the  mind  of  Aroala- 
fiontha  was  inflamed  by  ambition  and  revenge ;  and 
while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port,  she  waited 
for  the  success  of  a  crime  which  her  passions  excused 
or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice.  Three  of  the  most 
dangerous  malecontents  had  been  separately  removed, 
under  the  pretence  of  trust  and  command,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy :  they  were  assassinated  by  her  private 
emissaries ;  and  the  blood  of  these  noble  Goths  render- 
ed the  queen-mother  absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna, 
and  justly  odious  to  a  free  people.    But  if  she  bad  la- 
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menied  the  disorders  of  her  son,  she  soon  wept  his  ir-  chap. 
reparable  loss ;  and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  who,  at  '  ^^' 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  consumed  by  premature  in- 
temperance^  left  her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or 
legal  authority.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of 
her  country,  which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that 
the  succession  could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the 
distaff,  tlie  daughter  of  Theodoric  conceived  the  im- 
practicable  design  of  sharing,  with  one  of  her  cousins, 
the  regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own  hands  the 
substance  of  supreme  ,power«  He  received  the  propo- 
sal with  profound  respect  and  affected  gratitude ;  and 
the  eloquent  Cassiodorius  announced  to  the  senate 
and  the  emperor,  that  Amalasontha  and  Theodatns 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy.  His  birth  (for  his 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Theodoric)  might  be  consi- 
dered as  an  imperfect  title ;  and  the  choice  of  Ama- 
lasontha was  more  strongly  directed  by  her  contempt 
of  his  avarice  and  pusillanimity,,  which  had  deprived 
him  of  the  love  of  tlie  Italians,  and  the  esteem  of  the 
JBarliarians.  But  Theodatus  was  exasperated  by  the 
contempt  which  he  deserved  :  her  justice  had  repress- 
ed and  reproached  the  oppression  which  he  exercised 
against  his  Tuscan  neighbours;  and  the  principal 
Goths,  united  by  common  guilt  and  resentment,  con- 
spired to  instigate  his  slow  and  timid  disposition.  The  Her  exile 
letters  of  congratulation  were  scarcely  despatched  be-  ^  ^^  ^535' 
fore  the  queen  of  Italy  was  imprisoned  in  a  small  isl-  April  so. 
and  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena",  where,  after  a  short  con- 
finement, she  was  strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the  order, 
or  with  the  connivance,  of  the  new  king,  who  instruct- 
ed his  turbulent  subjects  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  so- 
vereigns. 

Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dissentions  of  the  Beiisarius 
Goths ;  and  the  mediation  of  an  ally  concealed  and  "n^*gf,^_  ^ 
promoted  the  ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror.     His  dues  sici- 
ambassadors,  in  their  public  audience,  demanded  the*y»j^ 
fortress  of  LilybsBupi,  ten  Barbarian  fugitives^  and  aD^c.3i.^ 

55  The  lake,  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Etruria,  was  styled  either 
Viilsiniensis  (now  of  Bolsena)  or  Tarquinicnsis.  IX  is  surrounded  with 
white  rocks,  and  stored  with  fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  younger  Pliny  (Eptst. 
ii.  96.)  celebrates  two  woody  islands  that  floated  on  its  waters :  if  a  fable, 
how  credulous  the  ancients  S— if  a  fact,  how  careless  the  modems !  'Yet, 
since  Pliny,  the  island  may  have  been  fixed  by  new  and  gradual  successions. 
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CHAP,  jast  compensation  for  the  pillage  of  a  small  town  on 
^"'  the  Illyrian  borders ;  but  they  secretly  negotiated  with 
TheodatQS  to  betray  the  province  of  Tuscany,  and 
tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate  herself  from  danger 
and  perplexity^  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  A  false  and  servile  epistle  was  subscribed  by 
the  reluctant  hand  of  the  captive  queen  :  but  the  con- 
fession of  the  Roman  senators,  who  were  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, revealed  the  truth  of  her  deplorable  situa- 
tion :  and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  a  new  ambassa- 
dor, most  powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and  liber- 
ty. Yet  the  secret  instructions  of  the  same  minister 
were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy  of  Theodora, 
who  dreaded  the  presence  and  superior  charms  of  a 
rival :  he  prompted,  with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints, 
the  execution  of  a  crime  so  useful  to  the  Romans^^ ; 
received  the  intelligence  of  her  death  with  grief  and 
indignation,  and  denounced  in  his  master's  name,  im- 
mortal war  against  the  perfidious  assassin.  In  Italy, 
as  well  as  in  Africa,  the  guilt  of  an  usurper  appeared 
to  justify  the  arms  of  Justinian  ;  but  the  forces  which 
he  prepared,  were  insufficient  for  the  subversion  of  a 
mighty  kingdom,  if  their  feeble  numbers  had  not  beeu 
multiplied  by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct  of 
an  hero.  A  chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on 
horseback,  and  were  armed  with  lances  and  bucklers, 
attended  the  person  of  Belisarius :  his  cavalry  was 
composed  of  two  hundred  Huns,  three  hundred  Moors, 
and  four  thousand  confederatesj  and  the  infantry  con- 
sisted only  of  three  thousand  Isaurians.  Steering  the 
same  course  as  in  his  former  expedition,  tlie  Roman 
consul  cast  anchor  before  Catana  in  Sicily,  to  survey 
the.  strength  of  the  island,  and  to  decide  whether  he 
should  attempt  the  conquest,  or  peaceably  pursue  his 
voyage  for  the  African  coast.  He  found  a  fniitful  land 
and  a  friendly  people.  Notwithstanding  the  decay  of 
agriculture,  Sicily  still  supplied  the  granaries  of 
I{4>me ;  the  farmers  were  graciously  exempted  from 


56  Yet  Procopius  discredits  his  own  evidence  (Anccdot.  c  16.)  by  con- 
fcMingp  that  in  his  public  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  See  the 
Epistles  from  queen  Gundelina  to  the  empress  Theodora  (Var.  x.  20,  2l 
23.  and  observe  a  suspicious  word,  de  iU&  personi,  &c.)  with  the  elaborate 
commentary  of  Buat  (torn.  z.  p.  177—185.) 
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the  oppression  of  military  quarters;  and  the  Goths,  chap. 
who  trusted  the  defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabi- ^^^^^^!!i^. 
tants,  had  some  reason  to  complain,  that  their  confi- 
dence  was  ungratefully  betrayed.  Instead  of  soliciting 
and  expecting  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy,  they  yielded 
to  the  first  summons  a  cheerful  obedience:  and  this 
province,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Punic  wars,  was  again, 
after  a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman  empire*\ 
The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which  alone  attempt- 
ed to  resist^  was  reduced  after  a  short  siege,  by  a  sin- 
gular stratagem.  Belisarius  introduced  his  ships  into 
the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour ;  their  boats  were  la- 
boriously hoisted  with  ropes  and  pullies  to  the  topmast 
head,  and  he  filled  them  with  archers,  who,  from  that 
superior  station,  commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
After  this  easy,  though  successful  campaign,  the  con- 
queror entered  Syracuse  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  bands,  distributing  gold  medals  to  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  terminated  the 
year  of  the  consulship.  He  passed  the  winter  season 
in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to  a  circumfer- 
ence of  two  and  twenty  miles^":  bat  in  the  spring,  about 
the  festival  of  Easter,  the  prosecution  of  his  designs 
was  interrupted  by  a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  African 
forces.  Carthage  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  Beli- 
sarius, who  suddenly  landed  with  a  thousand  guards. 
Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  returned  to 
the  standard  of  their  old  commander :  and  he  marched 
without  hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  seek  an  ene- 
my, whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight 
thousand  rebels  trembled  at  his  approach;  they  were 
routed  at  the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity  of  their  mas- 
ter :  and  this  ignoble  victory  would  have  restored  the 
peace  of  Africa,  if  the  conqueror  had  not  been  hastily 
recalled  to  Sicily^  to  appease  a  sedition  which  was 

57  For  the  conquest  of  Sicilf*  compare  the  narntive  of  Procopius  with 
the  complaints  of  TotUa  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  5.  l.iii.  c.  16).  The  Gothic  queen 
had  hUely  relieVed  that  thankless  island  ( Var.  ix.  10^  11). 

58  The  ancient  magnitade  and  splendour  of  the  five  quarters  of  Syra** 
t  ease,  are  delineated  by  Cicero  (in  Verem,  actio  ii.  1.  it.  c.  52, 53),  Strabo 

0-  ▼!•  p.415.)»  and  d'OrriHe  Sicula,  (torn.  ii.  p.  174->203>    The  new  city, 
I  restored  by  Augustus,  shrunk  towards  the  island. 

\  VOL,  V,  X 
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CHAP,  kindled  during  his  absence  in  his  own  camp'^.    Dis- 

xu.     order  and  disobedience  were  the  common  malady  of 

^'^^^'^'^^  the  times :  the  genias  to  command,  and  the  virtue  to 

obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Belisarius. 
Reirn  and  '   Although  Thcodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  he- 
^*T^eo*-'  ^^^^9  ^®  w*®  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dan- 
datuB.the  gers,  of  War.     Although  he  had  studied  the  writings 
k\^^^o£     of  Plato  and  Tully,  philosophy  was  incapable  of  pu- 
luiy,       rifying  his  mind  from  the  basest  passions,  avarice  and 
^^*  ^^^fear.     He  bad  purchased  a  sceptre  by  ingratitude  and 
A.  D.  536,  murder :  at  the  first  menace  of  an  enemy,  he  degraded 
August,    his  own  majesty,  and  that  of  a  nation,  which  already 
disdained  their  unworthy  sovereign.     Astonished  by 
the  recent  example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw  |iimself  dragged 
in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople :  the 
terrors  which  fielisarius  inspired,  were  heightened  by 
the  eloquence  of  Peter,  the  Byzantine  ambassador; 
and  that  bold  and  sbbtle  advocate  persuaded  him  to 
sign  a  treaty,  too  ignominious  to  become  the  founda- 
tion of  a  lasting  peace.     It  was  stipulated,  that  in  the 
acclamations  of  the  Roman  people,  the  name  of  the 
emperor  should  be  always  proclaimed  before  that  of 
the  Gothic  king;  and  that  as  often  as  the  statue  of 
Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble,  the  divine 
image  of  Justinian  should  be  placed  or  its  right  hand. 
Instead  of  conferring,  the  king  of  Italy  was  reduced 
to  solicit,  the  honours  of  the  senate ;  and  the  consent 
of  the  emperor  was  made  indispensable,  before  he 
could  execute,  against  a  priest  or  senator,  the  sen- 
tence either  of  death  or  confiscation.     The  feeble  mo- 
narch resigned  the  possession  of  Sicily;  offered,  as 
the  annual  mark  of  his  dependence,  a  crown  of  gold, 
of  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  promised  | 
to  supply,  at  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign,  three 
thousand  Gothic  auxiliaries  for  the  service  of  the  em- 
pire.    Satisfied  with  these  extraordinary  concessions, 
the  successful  agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey 
to  Constantinople;  but  uo  sooner  had  he  reached  the 

59  Procopius  (Vandal.  1,  ii.  c.  14. 15.^  so  dear ly  relates  the  Ktarn  of 
Beltsarius  into  Sicily  (p.  146.  edit.  HoescbeUi),  that  I  am  astonished  at  the 
strange  misapprjchensioQ  and  reproaches  of  a  learned  critic  (OEUivres  de  la 
Motbe  le  Vayer^  torn.  yIU.  p.  162, 163). 
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Albau  villa%  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  anxiety  of  chap. 
Theoclatas;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  between  ?J;^ 
the  king  and  the  ambassador,  deserves  to  be  repre- 
sented in  its  original  simplicity,  ^<  Are  you  of  opinion 
"  that  the  emperor  will  ratify  this  treaty?  Perhaps, 
^^  If  be  refuses,  what  consequence  will  ensue?  War. 
'^  Will  such  a  war  be  just  or  reasonable?  Most  assu- 
"  redly :  every  one  should  act  according  to  his  charac- 
"  ter.  What  is  your  meaning?  You  are  a  philoso- 
"  pher — Justinian  is  emperor  of  the  Romans :  it  would 
"  ill  become  the  disciple  of  Plato  to  shed  the  blood  of 
"  thousands  in  his  private  quarrel:  the  successor  of 
'^  Augustus  should  vindicate  his  rights^  and  recover  by 
"  arms  the  ancient  provinces  of  his.  empire.^^  This 
reasoning  might  not  convince,  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theodatus ;  and  he 
soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the  poor  equi- 
valent of  a  pension  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  he  would  resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths 
and  Italians,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  philosophy  and  agriculture. 
Both  treaties  were  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  am- 
bassador, on  the  frail  security  of  an  oath,  not  to  pro- 
duce the  second  till  the  first  had  been  positively  re- 
jected. The  event  may  be  easily  foreseen :  Justinian 
required  and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic 
king.  His  indefatigable  agent  returned  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Ravenna,  with  ample  instructions;  and  a 
fair  epistle,  which  praised  the  wisdom  and  generosity 
of  the  royal  philosopher,  granted  his  pension,  with  the 
assurance  of  such  honours  as  a  subject  and  a  catholic 
might  enjoy ;  and  wisely  referred  the  final  execution 
of  the  treaty,  to  the  presence  and  authority  of  Belisa. 
rios.  But  in  the  interval  of  suspense,  two  Roman  ge- 
nerals, who  had  entered  the  province  of  Dalmatia, 
were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gothic  troops.  From 
blind  and  abject  despair,  Theodatus  capriciously  rose 
to  groundless  and  fatal  presumption^^,  and  dared  to 

60  The  ancient  Albn  was  ruined  in  the  first  age  of  Rome.  On  the  same 
spot,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood,  succeasiyely  arose,  1.  The  villa  of 
Pompey,  &c.  2.  A  campot  the  Praetorian  cohorts.  3.  The  modem  episco- 
pal city- of  Albanum  or  Albano.  Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Cluver.  Ital.  An- 
tiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  914. 

61  A  SibylliDe  oracle  was  ready  to  pronouiice-*Airic&  capti  mundu^ 

I 
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CHAP,  receive  with  menace  and  contempt,  the  ambassador  of 
^^''    Justioian,  who  claimed  his  promise,  solicited  the  alle- 
^^"^^^"^giaiice  of  his  subjects,  and  boldly  asserted  the  inyiola* 
ble  privilege  of  his  ovirn  character.  The  march  of  Be- 
lisarios  dispelled  this  visionary  pride;  and  as  the  first 
campaign^'  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Sicily^ 
the  invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Procopins  to  the  ae^* 
cond  year  of  the  Gothic  war". 
iSlridcs^      After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  in  Pa- 
itaiy,  uid  lermo  and  Syracuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  Mes- 
reduces    giua,  and  landed  them,  without  resistance,  on  the  op- 
A%^537 .  polite  shores  of  Rhegiom,     A  Gothic  prince^  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Theodatus,  was  stationed  with 
an  army  to  ^uard  the  entrance  of  Italy:  but  he  imi- 
tated,  without  scruple,  the  example  of  a  sovereign, 
faithless  to  his  public  and  private  duties.     The  perfi- 
dious Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers  to  the  Ro- 
man camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  servile  ho- 
nours of  the  Byzantine  court^\  From  Rhegium  to  Na- 
ples, the  fleet  and  army  of  Belisarius,  almost  always 
in  view  of  each  other,  advanced  near  three  hundred 
miles  along  the  sea  coast.    The  people  of  Bruttium, 
Lucania,  and  Campania,  who  abhorred  the  name  and 
religion  of  the  Goths,  embraced  the  specious  excuse, 
that  their  ruined  walls  were  incapable  of  defence  :  the 
soldiers  paid  a  just  equivalent  for  a  plentiful  market, 
and  curiosity  alone  interrupted  the  peaceful  occupa- 
tions of  the  husbandman  or  artificer.     Naples,  which 
has  swelled  tp  a  great  and  populous  capital,  long  che- 


cum  nato  peribit;  a  sentence  of  portentous  ambiguity  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  7.) 
which  has  been  published  in  unknown  characters  by  Opsopaeus,  an  editor 
of  the  oracles.  The  Pere  Maltret  has  promised  a  commentary:  but  aU 
his  promises  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

62  In  his  chronology,  imitated  i|i  some  degree  from  Tbucydtdes,  Proco- 
pius  begins  each  spring  the  years  of  Justinian  and  of  the  Cotbic  war;  and 
his  first  aera  coincides  with  the  ftrst  of  April  535,  and  not  536^  according  to 
the  Annals  of  Baronius  (Pagi.  Grit.  torn.  ii.  p.  555$  who  is  followed  by  Mu- 
ratori  and  the  editors  of  Sigonius).  Yet  in  some  passages  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  the  dates  of  Procopius  with  himself^  and  with  the  Chronide  of 
MarceUinus. 

63  The  series  of  the  first  Gothic  war  is  represented  by  Procopios  (1.  i. 
C.  5—29. 1.  ii.  c.  1— 30.  I.  iii.  c.  1.)  till  the  captivitjr  of  Vitiges.  With  the 
aid  of  Sigonius  (Opp.  tom.  i.  delmp.  Occident.  1.  zrii.  xviii.)  and  Muratori 
( Annali  dUtalia,  tom.  v.)  I  have  gleaned  some  few  additional  facts. 

64  Jomandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  60.  p.  702.  edit  Grot,  and  ton.  1.  p. 
221.    Muratorii  de  Success.  Re^.  p.  241. 
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rished  the  language  and  manners  of  a  Ghrecian  colony^^  chaf. 

and  the  choice  of  Yirgil  had  ennobled  this  elegant  re.     ^^^ 

treaty  which  attracted  the  lovers  of  repose  and  study^ 
from  the  noise^  the  smoke^  and  the  laborious  opulence 
of  Rome«<».  As  soon  as  the  place  was  invested  by  sea 
and  land^  BeUsarius  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of 
the  people,  who  exhorted  him  to  disregard  a  conquest 
unworthy  of  his  arms,  to  seek  the  Gothic  king  in  a  field 
of  battle,  and  after  his  victory,  to  claim,  as  the  sove- 
reigtfl  of  Rome,  the  allegiance  of  the  dependent  cities. 
^'  When  I  treat  with  my  enemies,^^  replied  the  Roman 
chief,  with  an  haughty  smile,  ^<  I  am  more  accostomcTd 
^'  to  give  than  to  receive  counsel :  but  1  hold  in  ono 
'^  hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other,  peace  and 
^<  freedom,  soch  as  Sicily  now  enjoys.'^  The  impa- 
tience of  delay  nrged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal 
terms ;  his  honour  secured  their  performance ;  but  Na* 
pies  was  divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the  Greek  de- 
mocracy was  inflamed  by  their  orators,  who,  with  much 
spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude^ 
that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection,  and  that 
Belisarius  himself  must  esteem  their  loyalty  and  va- 

,  lour.  Their  deliberations,  however,  were  not  perfect, 
ly  free :  the  city  was  commanded  by  eight  hundred  Bar- 
barians, whose  wives  and  children  were  detained  at 
Ravenna  as  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity ;  and  even  the 
Jews^  who  were  rich  and  numerous,  resisted,  with  des. 
perate  enthusiasm,  the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.  In 
a  much  later  period,  the  circumference  of  Naples^% 
measured  only  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

65  Nero  (says  Tacitus,  Annal.  zr.  35.)  Keapolim  quasi  Gnecam  urbem 
delegit.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  tne  time  of  Septimius 
SeTeruSy  the  Belenimn  of  the  Neapolitans  is  praised  by  Philostratus :  >«y»r 
Eaxitvic  »«u  fltrv»o«,o9flF  »«i  r«r  c-mS'At  rmf  xoymr  Eaxjtnxo/  u^i  (Icon.  1.  L  p^ 
r€3.edit.Olear). 

€6  The  otimn  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  by  Vir^l,  Ho« 

raccy  Silius  Italictts,  and  SUtius  (Cluver.  Ital.  Ant  1.  it.  p.  1149, 1150).    In 

an  elegant  epistje  (Sylv.  1.  iii.  5.  p.  94—98.  edit.  Markland),  Statius  under- 

:    takes  the  difficult  task  of  drawing  his  wife  from  the  pleasures  of  Borne  to 

that  calm  retreat. 

67  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  I.  after  the  conquest  of  Naples 
(A.  D.  11S9)»  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom  (Giannone,  Is- 
toria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  p.  169).  That  city,  the  third  in  Christian  Europe,  is 
now  at  least  twelve  miles  in  circumference  (Jul.  Cxsar.  Capaccii  Hist.  Nea^ 
pol.  1.  i.  p.  47.)  and  contains  more  inhabitants  (350j000)  in  a  given  space, 
than  wj  other  spot  la  the  known  world. 
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CHAP,  three  paces'':  the  fortificatioDs  were  defended  by  pre- 
^^''  cipices  or  the  sea;  when  the  aqueducts  were  inter- 
cepted^ a  supply  of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells 
and  fountains ;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was  suffi- 
cient to  consume  the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At  tbe 
end  of  twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarius  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  disgrace 
of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he  might  march,  before 
the  winter  season,  against  Rome  and  the  Gothic  king. 
But  his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of 
an  Isaurian,  who  explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aque- 
duct, and  secretly  reported,  that  a  passage  might  be 
.  perforated  to  introduce  a  file  of  armed  soldiers  into 
the  heart  of  the  city.  When  the  work  had  been  si- 
lently executed,  the  humane  general  risked  the  disco- 
rery  of  his  secret,  by  a  last  and  fruitlesa  ad  monition  of 
the  impending  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
four  hundred  Romans  entered  the  aqueduct,  raised 
themselves  by  a  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  an  olive 
tree,  into  the  house  or  garden  of  a  solitary  matron, 
sounded  their  trumpets,  surprised  the  centinels,  and 
gave  admittance  to  their  eompanions,  who  on  all  sides 
scaled  the  walls,  and  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Every  crime  which  is  punished  by  social  justice,  was 
practised  as  the  rights  of  war ;  the  Huns  were  distin- 
guished by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarius  alone 
appeared  in  the*  streets  and  churches  of  Naples,  to 
moderate  the  calamities  which  he  predicted.  <<  The 
^^  gold  and  silver,^'  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  ^^  are 
^  the  just  rewards  of  your  valour.  But  spare  the  in- 
^^  habitants,  they  are  Christians,  they  are  suppliants, 
^^  they  are  now  your  fellow  subjects.  Restore  the 
*^  children  to  their  parents,  tbe  wives  to  their  hus- 
^<  bands ;  and  shew  them  by  your  generosity,  of  what 
^^  friends  they  have  obstinately  deprived  themselves/' 
The  city  was  saved  by  the  virtue  and  authority  of  its 
conqueror^';  and  when  the  Neapolitans  returned  to 

68  Not  geometrical,  but  common,  paces,  or  stepa,  of  33  French  inches 
(d'AnvlUe,  Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  7,  8.) :  the  3363  do  not  make  an  English 
mile. 

69  Belisarius  was  reproved  by  Pope  SyWerius  for  the  massacre.  He 
repeopled  Naples,  and  imported  colonies  ef  African  captives  into  Sicily, 
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their  honses^  they  found  some  consolation  in  the  secret  chap. 
enjoyment  of  their  hidden  treasures.     The  Barbarian     ^^'' 
garrison  inlisted  in  the  service  of  the  emperor ;  Apulia  ^"^"'^'^^^ 
and  Calabria,  delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of 
(he  Ooths,  acknowledged  his  dominion ;  and  the  tusks 
of  the  Caledonian  hoar^  which  were  still  shewn  at  Be- 
neventum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  historian  of 
Belisarios^^ 

The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  had  ex-  ^}^^^» 
pected  their  deliverance  from  a  prince,  who  remained  uTiy,^ 
the  inactive  and  almost  indifferent  spectator  of  their  ad.  536. 
ruin.     Theodatus  secured  his  person  within  the  walls  a!'d!^540. 
of  Kome^  while  his  cavalry  advanced  forty  miles  on 
the  Appian  way,   and  encamped   in   the  Pomptine 
marshes;  which  by  a  canal  of  nineteen  miles  in  lengthy 
had  been  recently  drained,  and  converted  into  excel- 
lent pastores^^     But  the  principal  forces  of  the  Goths 
were  dispersed  in  Dalmatian  Venetia,  and  Gaul ;  and 
the  feeble  tnind  of  their  king  was  confounded  by  the 
unsuccessful  event  of  a  divination,  which  seemed  to 
presage  the  downfal  of  his  empire^'.    The  m6st  ab- 
ject  slaves  have  arraigned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an 
unfortunate  master.     The  character  of  Theodatus  was 
rigoroosly  scrutinised  by  &  free  and  idle  camp  of  Bar- 
barians, conscious  of  their  privilege  and  power :  he 
was  declared  onworthy  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his 
throne ;  and  their  general  Yitiges,  whose  valour  had 
been  signalised  in  the  lUyrian  war^  was  raised  with 

CaUbria,  and  Apulia  (Hiat.  Migcell.  1.  xvi.  in  Mimtori,  torn.  i.  p.  106, 
107). 

70  Bcncventum  vm  built  by  Dlomede,  the  nephew  of  Meleager  (Clu- 
ver,  toni.  it.  p.  1195,  1196).  The  Caledonian  hunt  is  a  picture  of  stLrtuge 
life  (Orid»  Meumorph.  I  viii).  Thirty  or  forty  heroes  were  league^ 
igainst  a  hog :  the  brutes  (not  the  hog)  quarrelled  with  a  lady  for  the 
bead. 

71  The  J}ecetuwvium  is  strangely  confounded  by  CluTerius  (torn.  ii.  p. 
1007.)  with  the  ri^er  Ufens.  It  was  in  tnith  a  canal  of  nineteen  miles,  from 
Forum  Appi  to  Terracina,  on  which  Horace  embarked  in  the  night.  The 
Decennovtum  which  is  mentioned  by  Lucan»  Dion  Cassius,  and  Casslodo* 
riu3  has  been  sufficiently  ruined*  restored  and  obliterated  (d'Anville,  Ana^ 
lyse  de  Tlulie,  p.  185,  &c. 

72  A  Jew  gratified  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  the  Christians,  by  in- 
inclosing  three  banda,  each  of  ten  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the  names 
of  Goths,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Of  the  first,  almo9t  all  were  found  dead— 
almost  all  of  the  second  were  aliTe-K>f  the  third,  half  died,  and  t^e  rest 
loit  their  briatlei.    Ko  usitoitsbk  emblem  of  the  erent. 
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CHAP,  unanimous  applause  on  the  bucklers  of  his  compa- 
^^''     nions.     On  the  first  rumour,  the  abdicated  monarch 
fled  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  but  he  was  pur- 
sued by  private  revenge.     A  Goth  whom  he  had  in- 
jured in  his  love^  overtook  Theodatus  on  the  Flami- 
nian  way^  and  regardless  of  his  unmanly  cries,  slaugh- 
tered him,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  like  a 
victim  (says  the  historian)  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The 
choice  of  the  people  is  the  best  and  purest  title  to  reiga 
6ver  them  :  yet  such  is  the  prejudice  of  every  age,  that 
Yitiges  impatiently  wished  to  return  to  Ravenna,  where 
he  might  seize,  with  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint  shadow  of  hereditary 
right.    A  national  council  was  immediately  held,  and 
the  new  monarch  reconciled  the  impatient  spirit  of 
the  Barbarians,  to  a  measure  of  disgrace,  which  the 
misconduct  of  his  predecessor  rendered  wise  and  in- 
dispensable.    The  Goths  consented  to  retreat  in  the 
presence  of  a  victorious  enemy  ;  to  delay  till  the  next 
springy  the  operations  of  offensive  war ;  to  summon 
their  scattered  forces;  to  relinquish  their  distant  pos- 
sessions, and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to  the  faith  of 
its  inhabitants.    Leuderis,  #n  aged  warrior,  was  left 
in  the  capital  with  four  thousand  soldiers;  a  feeble 
s;arri8on,  which  might  have  seconded  the  zeal,  though 
it  was  incapable  of  opposing  the  wishes,  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    But  a  momentary  enthusiasm  of  religion  and 
patriotism  was  kindled  in  their  minds.     They  fu- 
riously exclaimed  that  the  apostolic  throne  should  no 
longer  be  profaned  by  the  triumph  or  toleration  of 
Arianism;  that  the  tombs  of  the  Caesars  should  no 
longer  be  trampled  by  the  savages  of  the  north ;  and 
without  reflecting,  that  Italy  must  sink  into  a  province 
of  Constantinople,  they  fondly  hailed  the  restoration 
of  a  Roman  emperor  as  a  new  sra^  of  freedom  and 
prosperity.    The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy^  of 
the  senate  and  people,  invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justi- 
nian to  accept  their  voluntary  allegiance,  and  to  enter 
the  city,  whose  gates  wonld  be  thrown  open  for  his  re- 
ception. As  soon  as  Belisarius  had  fortified  his  new  con- 
quests, Naples  and  Cum»,  he  advanced  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Yulturnus;  ecmteffiplated  the 
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decayed  grandeur  of  Oapua^  and  halted  at  the  s6Jiara-   chap. 
tion  of  the  Latin , and  Appian  ways.     The  work  of ^Z^^ 
the  censor,  after  the  ineessant  use  of  nine  centuries, 
still  preserved  its  primaeval  beauty,  and  not  a  flaW 
couM  be  discovered  in  the  large  polished  stones,  of 
which  that  solid,  though  narrow  road,  was  so  firmly 
compacted^^.     Belisarius,  however^  preferred  the  La- 
tin way,  which  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  and  the 
marshes,  skirted  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  arid  twen- 
ty miles  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     His  ene-  Beiiurius 
niies  had  disappeared;  when  he  made  his  entrance ^'),^^'^^* 
through  the  Asinarian  gate,  the  garrison  departed  with-  a.  d.  536, 
out  molestation  along  the  Flaminian  way ;  and  the  ^^'  ^^' 
city,  after  sixty  years  servitude,  was  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians^     Leoderis  alone,  from  a 
motive  of  pride  or  discontent,  refused  to  accompany 
the  fugitives ;  and  the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  ti*ophy 
of  the  victory,  was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome,  to 
the  throne  of  the  emperor  J^stinian^^ 

The  first  days,  which  coincided  with  the  old  Satur-  Siege  of 
nalia,  were  devoted  to  mutual  congratulation  and  the  ^"^JhB 
public  joy  :  and  the  Catholics  prepared  to  celebrate^  a.  d.  537! 
without  a  rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  the  nativi- ^"^'^' 
ty  of  Christ.     In  the  familiar  conversation  of  an  hero) 
the  Romans  acquired  some  notion  of  the  virtues  which 
history  ascribed  to  their  ancestoFS :  they  were  edified 
by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  and  bis  rigid  discipline  secured  in  thft 
midst  of  war  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice. 
They  applauded  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms,  which 
overran  the  adjacent  country,  as  far  as  Narni,  Peru- 
sia,  and  Spoleto ;  but  they  trembled,  the  senate,  the 
clergy,  and  the  unwarlike  people,  as  soon  as  they  un- 
derstood, that  he  had  resolved,  and  would  speedily  be 

73  Bergier  (Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins  des  Romains,  torn*  i.  p.  22t — 
228.  440—444.)  examines  the  structure  and  materials,  while  d'AnviUe 
(Analyse  de  i'lialie,  p.  200 — 213)  defines  the  geographicalline. 

74  Of  the  first  recovery  of  Rome,*  the  year  (536)  is  certain,  from  the 
series  of  events,  rather  than  from  the  corrupt,  or  interpolated,  text  of 
Ppocopius :  the  month  (December)  is  ascertained  by  Evagrius  (I.  iv.  c.  19) ; 
and  the  day  (the  tenth)  may  be  admitted  on  the  slight  evidence  of  NI- 
cephorus  Calisthus  (1.  xvii.  c.  13.)  For  this  accurate  chronology,  we  arc 
iiklebled  Vo  the  diligence  and  judgment  of  Pagt  (torn.  ii.  p.  559,  560.) 
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CHAP,  reduced,  to  sustain  a  siege  against  the  powers  of  the 
^^'  Gothic  monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges  were  exe- 
cuted, during  the  winter  season,  with  diligence  and 
effect.  From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  dis- 
tant  garrisons,  the  Gotlis  assembled  at  Ravenna  for 
the  defence  of  their  country ;  and  such  were  their 
numbers,  that  after  an  army  had  been  detached  for  the 
telief  of  Dalmatia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men  marched,  under  the  royal  standard.  Ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  the  Gothic 
king  distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts,  and  libe- 
ral promises  :  he  moved  along  the  Flaminian  way,  de- 
clined the  useful  sieges  of  Perusia  and  Spoleto,  re- 
spected the  impregnable  rock  of  Narni,  and  arrived 
within  two  miles  of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Milviau 
bridge.  The  narrow  passage  was  fortified  with  a 
tower,  and  Belisarius  had  computed  the  value  of  tlie 
twenty  days,  which  must  be  lost  in  the  construction  of 
another  bridge.  But  the  consternation  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed 
bis  hopes,  and  betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  At  the  bead  of  one  thousand  horse,  the 
Roman  general  sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to 
mark  the  ground  of  an  advantageous  position,  and  to 
survey  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians ;  but  while  he  still 
believed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tyber,  he  was 
suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by  their  innume- 
rable squadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy  depended  on  his 
life;  and  the  deserters  pointed  to  the  consjHcuous 
horse,  a  bay^%  with  a  white  face,  which  he  rode  on 
that  memorable  day.  ^^  ^im  at  the  bay  horse,''  was 
the  universal  cry.  .  Every  bow  was  bent,  every  jave- 
lin was  directed,  against  that  fatal  object,  and  the 
command  was  repeated  and  obeyed  by  thousands  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The  bolder  Barba- 
rians advanced  to  the  more  honourable  combat  of 
swords  and  spears  j  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has 

7S  An  horse  of  a  bay  or  red  colour  was  styled  pAXtot  by  the  Greeks,  ba< 
Ian  by  the  Barbarians,  and  spadix  by  the  Roroans.  Uonesti  spadices,  says 
Virg-il  (Georgic.  1.  iii.  72.  with  the  Observations  of  Martin  and  Heyne.) 
IvAh^  or  /daciAv,  signifies  a  branch  of  the  palm-trce  whose  name  ^orr/^,  is 
synonymous  to  red.    Aulus  Gellius,  ii.  26. 
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graced  the  fall  af  Visandas,  the  standard-bearer^^   chap. 
who   maintained   his  foremost    station,   till  he   was     ^^^^ 
pierced  with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  ^"^^^^^^^ 
fielisarius  himself.     The  Roman  general  was  strong^ 
active,  and  dexterous :  on  everj  side  he  disciiarged 
his^ weighty  and  mortal  strokes:  his  faithful  guards 
imitated  his  valonr,  and  defended  his  person  ;  and  the 
Groths^  after  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  fled  before  the 
arms  of  an  hero.     They  were  rashly  pursued  to  their 
camp;   and  the  Romans,   oppressed  by  multitudes, 
made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
the  gates  of  the  city  :  the  gates  were  shut  against  the 
fugitives ;  and  the  pnblie  terror  was  increased^  by  the 
report^  that  Belisarius  was  slain.     His  countenance 
was  indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood ;  his 
voice  was  hoarse,  his  strength  was  almost  exhausted ; 
but  his  nnconquerable  spirit  still  remained ;  he  im- 
parted that  spirit  to  his  desponding  companions ;  and 
their  last  desperate  charge  was  felt  by  the  flying  Bar- 
barians,   as  if  a  new  army,  vigorous  and  entire,  had 
been  poured  from  the  city.    The  Flaminian  gate  was  vaiour  of 
thrown  open  to  a  real  triumph  ;  but  it  was  not  before  Beiisa- 
Belisarius  had  visited  every  post,  and  provided  for  the '^^'' 
public  safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded  by  his  wife 
and  friends,  to  taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food 
and  sleep.     In  the  more  improved  state  of  the  art  of 
war,  a  general  is  seldom  required  or  even  permitted  to 
display  the  personal  prowess  of  a  soldier ;  and  the 
example  of  Belisarius  may  be  addlE^d  to  the  rare  exam- 
ples of  Henry  IV.  of  Pyrrhus,  and  of  Alexander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  ene- His  de- 
mies, the  whole  army  of  the  Goths  passed  the  Tyber,  ^^*  ^^ 
and  formed  the  siege,  of  the  city,  which  continued 
above  a  year,  till  their  final  departure.  Whatever  fan- 
cy  may  conceive,  the  severe  compass  of  the  geographer 
defines  the  circumference  of  Rome  within  a  line  of 
twelve  miles  and  three  hundred  and  forty.five  paces ; 
and  that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican,  has  in- 

76  I  interpret  jiAviAKtiftof,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  an  oftce,  standard- 
bearer,  from  bandum  (veziUum)  a  Barbaric  word  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Paul  Diacon.  I.  i.  c.  20.  p.  760.  Grot.  Nomina  Gothica,  p. 
575.    Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  539,  540. 
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£iup.  variably  been  the  same  from  the  triampb  of  Aurelian, 
^^  to  the  peaceful  but  obscure  reign  of  the  modern  popea^^ 
'  But  iu  the  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space  within  her 
walls  was  crowded  with  habitations  and  inhabitants ; 
and  the  populous  suburbs  that  stretched  along  the  pub- 
lic roads,  were  darted  like  so  many  rays  from  one 
common  centre.  Adversity  swept  away  these  extra- 
neous ornaments^  and  left  naked  and  desolate,  a  consi- 
derable part  even  of  the  seven  hills.  Yet  Uome>  in 
its  present  state,  could  send  into  the  field  above  thirty 
thousand  males  of  a  military  age^^ ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  want  of  discipline  and  exercise,  the  far  great- 
er part,  enured  to  the  hardships  of  poverty,  might  be 
capable  of  heaving  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try and  religion.  The  prudence  of  Belisarius  did  not 
neglect  this  important  resource.  His  soldiers  were  re- 
lieved by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  people,  who 
watched  while  they  slept,  and  laboured  while  they  re- 
posed :  he  accepted  the  voluntary  service  of  the  bravest 
and  most  indigent  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  and  the  com- 
panies of  townsmen  sometimes  represented,  in  a  va- 
cant post,  the  presence  of  the  troops  which  had  been 
drawn  away  to  more  essential  duties.  But  his  just  con<r 
fidence  was  placed  in  the  veterans  who  had  fought  un- 
der his^  banner  in  the  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and 
although  that  gallant  band  was  reduced  to  five  thou- 
sand men,  he  undertook,  with  such  contemptible  num- 
bers, to  defend  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  against  an  ar- 
my of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians.  In 
the  walls  of  Rome,  which  Belisarius  constructed  or  re- 
stored, the  materials  of  ancient  architecture  may  be 
discerued^^ ;  and  the  whole  fortification  was  complet- 
ed, except  in  a  chasm  still  extant  between  the  Pincian 

77  M.  d'Anville  has  pTcn,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the  year 
1756  (torn.  xz^.  p.  198—236),  a  plan  uf  Rome  on  a  smaller  8CAle>  but  far 
more  accurate  than  that  which  he  had  delineated  in  1738  for  RoUin's  his-.^ 
tory.  Experience  had  improved  his  knowledge ;  and,  instead  of  Rossi's 
topography,  he  used  the  new  and  excellent  map  of  NoUi.  Pliny's  old  roca* 
sure  of  xiii  must  be  rediiced  to  viii  miles.  U  is  easier  to  alt^r  a  text,  than 
to  remove  hills  or  buildings. 

78  In  the  year  1709,  Labat  (Voyages  en  Italic,  torn.  lii.  p.  218.)  reckon- 
cd  138,568  Christian  souls,  besides  8  or  10)000  Jews-~without  souls  I — ^In 
the  year  1763,  the  numbers  exceeded  160,000. 

79  The  accurate  eye  of  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,  L  i.  c.  viii.  p.  3L)  «oul4 
distinguish  the  turoultuarie  opera  di  Belisario. 
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# 
and  Flamiiiian  gates^  which  the  prejudices  of  the  chap. 
Goths  and  Romans  left  under  the  effectual  guard  of  ^^^' 
St.  Peter  the  apostle^^.  The  battlements  or  bastions 
were  shaped  in  sharp  angles ;  a  ditch^  broad  and 
deep^  protected  the  foot  of  the  rampart;  and  the  arcb« 
ers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by  military  engines ; 
the  balista^  a  powerful  cross-bow^  which  darted  short 
bat  massy  arrows ;  the  onagri^  or  wild  asses^  which^ 
on  the  principle  of  a  sling,  threw  stones  and  bnllets  of 
an  enormous  size^^  A  chain  was  drawn,  across  the 
Tjber;  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  made  im- 
pervious^ and  the  mole  or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian^^  was 
converted^  for  the  first  time^  to  the  uses  of  a  citadel. 
That  venerable  structure^  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  AntonineSy  was  a  circular  turret  rising  from  a  qua- 
dmngolar  basis :  it  was  covered  with  the  white  marble 
of  Paros^  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and 
heroes ;  and  the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  works  of  Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were 
torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the 
ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers^^.  To  each  of 
his  lieutenants,  Belisarios  assigned  the  defence  of  a 
gate,  with  the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the«alarm,  they  shoulil  steadily  ad- 
here to  their  respective  posts,  and  trust  their  general 
for  the  safety  of  Rome.  The  formidable  hosPof  the 
Goths  was  insufScient  to  embrace  the  ample  measure 
of  the  city :  of  the  fourteen  gates,  seven  only  were 
invested  from  the  Praenestine  to  the  Flaminian  way ; 

80  The  fissure  and  leaning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  Proco- 
plus  obsenred  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  13),  is  visible  to  the  present  hour.  Donat.  Ro- 
ma Vetus,  1.  i.  c.  17.  p.  53,  54. 

81  Lipsius  (Opp.  torn.  iii.  Poliorcet.  I.  iii.)  was  ignorant  of  this  clear 
and  conspicuous  passage  of  Procopius  (GothI  1.  i.  c.  21.)  The  engine  was 
named  cvdty/ioc,  the  wild  ass,  a  calcitrando  (Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Lingux 
Grxc.  tom.  ii.  p.  1340,  1341.  tom.  iii.  p.  877.)  ^  I  have  seen  an  ingenious 
model,  contrived  and  executed  by  general  Melville,  which  imiutes  or  sur- 
passes the  art  of  antiquity. 

82  The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  ormole^  in  Procopius  (1.  i.  c.  25), 
is  the  first  and  best.  The  height  above  the  walls  ^^t^ov  u  mBh  )Sox«».  On 
Xolli's  great  plan,  the  sides  measure  260  English  teet. 

83  Praxiteles  excelled  in  FaunS)  and  that  of  Athens  was  his  own  roas- 
ter  piece.  Rome  now  contains  above  thirty  of  the  same  character.  When 
the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban  VIII.  the  workmen 
fbond  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberini  palace;  but  a  leg,  a  thigh,  and 
the  right  arm,  had  been  broken  from  that  beautiful  statue*    WinckelmaUj 

,  Hist,  de  I'Art.  tom.  ii.  p.  529  53.  tom.  til  p.  265. 
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CHAP,  aud  Yitiges  divided  his  troops  into  six  camps^  each'  of 
^^^    which  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.    On  the 
^'^^^''^^  Tuscan  side  of  the  river,  a  seventh  encampment  was 
formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the  Vatican,  for  the 
important  purpose  of  commanding  the  Milvian  bridge 
and  the  course  of  the  Tyber ;  but  tliey  approached 
with  devotion  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
the  threshold  of  the  holy  apostles  was  respected  dur- 
ing the  siege  by  a  Christian  enemy.    In  the  ages  of 
victory,  as  often  as  the  senate  decreed  some  distant 
conquest,  the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  unbar- 
ring, in  solemn  pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus^\    Domestic  war  now  rendered  the  admonition 
superfluous,  and  the  ceremony  was  superseded  by  the 
establishment  of  k  new  religion.    But  the  brasien  tem- 
ple of  Janus  was  left  standing  in  the  forum ;  of  a  size 
sufficient  only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five  cu- 
bits in  height,  of  a  human  form,  but  with  two  faces, 
directed  to  the  east  and  west.    The  double  gates  were 
likewise  of  brass ;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them 
on  their  rusty  hinges,  revealed  the  scandalous  secret, 
that  some  Romans  were  still  attached  to  th6  supersti- 
tion of  their  ancestors. 
RepQisesa     Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to 
^"^7/  f  P^^^^^/^  ^^^  ^^^^  instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity 
tbe^Goths.  bad  irfVcuted.     Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the 
diti^hes,  scaling-ladders  to   ascend  the  walls.     The 
largest  trees  of  the  forest  supplied  the  timbers  of  four 
battering-rams ;  their  heads  were  armed  with  iron ; ' 
they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of  them  was  I 
worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden] 
turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a  spa-  i 
cious  platform  of  the  level  of  the  rampart.    On  the  | 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  day,  a  general  attack  was  j 
made  from  the  Pnenestine  gate  to  the  Vatican  ;  seven  i 
Gothic  columns,  with  their  military  engines,  advanced 
to  the  assault;  and  the  Romans  who  lined  the  ram- 
parts, listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  cheerful 
assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 

84  Procopitts  has  giren  the  best  dcBcription  of  the  temple  of  Juius,  « 
national  deity  of  Latium  (Heyne»  Bzcan.  v.  ad  1.  vii.  JCneid.)  It  was  once 
a  (^ate  in  the  primitiTe  city  of  Romulus  and  Kuma  (Nardini,  p.  13.  256.^ 
329.)  Virgil  has  described  the  ancient  rite,  like  a  poet  andan  antiquariao 
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approached  the  ditch,  Belisarias  himself  drew  the  first  chap. 
arrow  ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that  ^^^* 
he  transfi&ed  the  foremost  of  the  Barbarian  leaders.  A  ^"^^'^'^^ 
shout  of  applause  and  victory  was  re-echoed  along  the 
wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke  was 
followed  with  the  same  success  and  the  same  acclama- 
tion. The  Roman  general  then  gave  the  word,  that 
the  archers  should  aim  at  the  teams  of  oxen ;  they 
were  instantly  covered  with  mortal  wounds ;  the  tow- 
ers  which  they  drew,  remained  useless  and  immovea- 
hie,  and  a  single  moment  disconcerted  the  laboridus 
projects  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  After  this  disap- 
poiniment,  Yitiges  still  continued,  or  feigned  to  conti- 
noe,  the  assault  of  the  Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  di- 
vert the  attention  of  his  adversary,  while  his  principal 
forces  more  strenuously  attacked  the  Praenestine  gate 
and  the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the  double 
walls  of  the  Vivarium®'  were  low  or  broken;  the  for-  - 
tifications  of  the  latter  were  feebly  guarded  :  the  vigour 
of  the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  victory  and 
spoil ;  and  if  a  single  post  had  given  way,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Rome  itself,  were  irrecoverably  lost.  This 
perilous  day  was  the  most  glorious  in  the  life  of  Beli- 
sarius,  .Amidst  tumult  and  diismay,  the  whole  plan  of 
the  attack  and  defence  was  distinctly  present  to  his 
mind  ;  he  observed  the  changes  of  each  instant,  weigh- 
ed every  possible  advantage,  transported  his  person  to 
the  scenes  of  danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in 
calm  antl  decisive  orders.  The  contest  was  fiercely 
maintained  from  the  morning  to  the  evening;  the 
Goths  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  each  Roman 
might  boast,  that  he  had  vanquished  thirty  Barbarians, 
if  the  strange  disproportion  of  numbers  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty 
thousand  Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
own  chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the 
multitude  pf  the  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
slain.  When  they  advanced  to  the  assault,  their  close 
disorder  suffered  not  a  javelin  to  fall  without  effect; 

85  VMrium  was  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  enclosed  for  wild  beasts  (Pro- 
copius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c,  23.)  The  spot  is  still  visibte  in  Nardini  (1.  iv.  c.  2.  p. 
159, 160.)  and  Kolli's  great  plan  of  Rome. 
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CHAP,  and  as  tliey  retired,  the  popalace  of  the  city  joined 
J^^j!^^  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  with  impunity,  the  backs 
of  their  flying  enemies.  Belisarius  instantly  sallied 
from  the  gates ;  and  while  the  soldiers,  chaonted  his 
name  and  victory,  the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation 
of  the  Goths,  that,  from  this,  day,  the  siege  of  Rome 
degenerated  into  a  tedious  and  indolent  blockade ; 
and  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, who,  in  frequent  skirmishes,  destroyed  above 
five  thousand  of  tlieir  bravest  troops.  Their  cavalry 
was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow  :  their  archers 
served  on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable 
of  contending  with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances 
and  arrows,  at  a  distance,  or  at  hand,  wer^.  alike  for- 
midable. The  consummate  skill  of  Belisarius  em- 
braced the  favourable  opportunities  :  and  as  he  chose 
the  ground  and  the  moment  as  he  pressed  the  charge  or 
sounded  the  retreat^%  the  squadrons  which  be-detach- 
ed,  were  seldom  ansuecessful.  These  partial  advan- 
tages diffased  an  impatient  ardour  among  the  soldiers 
and  people,  who  began  to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege, 
and  to  disregard  the  dangers  of  a  general  engage- 
ment. Each  plebeian  conceived  himself  to  be  an 
hero,  and  the  infantry,  who  since  the  decay  of  dis- 
cipline, were  rejected  from  the  line  of  battle,  aspir- 
ed to  the  ancient  honours  of  the  Roman  legion.  Be- 
lisarius praised  the  spirit  of  bis  troops>  condemned 
their  presumption,  yielded  to  their  clamours,  and  pre- 
pared the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the  possibility  of 
which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  In  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Vatican,  the  Romans  prevailed ;  and  if  the 
irreparable  moments  bad  not  been  wasted  in  the  pil- 
lage of  the  camp,  they  might  have  occupied  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  and  charged  in  the  rear  of  the  Gothic 
host  On  the  other  side.of  the  Tyber,  Belisarius  ad- 
vanced from  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates.  But  his 
army,  four  thousand  soldiers  perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spa- 
cious plain ;  they  were  encompassed  and  oppressed  by 

86  For  the  Roman  trumpet  and  its  various  notes,  consult  Lipsiua  de  Mi- . 
Utia  Romani  (Opp.  torn.  iix.  1.  iv.  Dialog,  x.  p.  125—129.)    A  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  charge  by  the  horse-trumpet  of  solid  brass,  and  the  rttrec^^ 
by  the  foot-trumpet  of  leather  and  light  wood,  was  recommended  by  Pro- 
copiu8,and  adopted  by  Belisarius.    Goth.  I.  il.  c.  23.  I 
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freBh  maltitudesy  i^bo  continually  relieved  the  broken  chap. 
raDk§  of  the  Barbarians.     The  valiant  leaders  of  the     ^"• 
infantry  were  unskilled  to  conquer;  they  died:  the  re-  ""^^^^^ 
treat  (an  hasty  retreat)  was  covered  by  the  prudence 
of  the  general,  and  the  victors  started  back  with  af- 
fright from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an  armed  rampart. 
The  reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied  by  a  de* 
feat ;  and  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less 
serviceable  to  his  designs,  than  the  repentance  and 
modesty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had  determined  to  ^'^^^s of 
,  sostain  a  siege,  his  assiduous  care  provided  Rome^^^^^^' 
against  the  danger  of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the 
Gothic  arms.  An  extraordinary  supply  of  corn  was 
imported  from  Sicily  :  the  harvests  of  Campania  and 
Tuscany  were  forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of  the  city ; 
and  the  rights  of  private  property  were  infringed  1>y  the 
strong  plea  of  the  public  safety.  It  might  easily  be 
foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the  aqueducts; 
and  the  cessation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first  in- 
convenience, which  was  speedily  removed  by  mooring 
large  vessels,  and  fixing  mill-stones  in  the  current  of 
the  river.  The  stream  was  soon  embarrassed  by  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted  with  dead  bodies ;  yet  so 
effectual  were  the  precautions  of  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Tyber  still  continued  to  give 
motion  to  the  mills  and  drink  to  the  inhabitants ;  the 
more  distant  quarters  were  supplied  from  domestic 
wells  ;  and  a  besieged  city  might  support,  without  im- 
patience, the  privation  of  her  public  baths.  A  large 
portion  of  Rome,  from  the  Prsnestine  gate  to  the 
church  of  St,  Paul,  was  never  invested  by  the  Goths ; 
their  excursions  were  restrained  by  the  activity  of  the 
Moorish  troops :  the  navigation  of  the  Tyber,  and  the 
Latin,  Appian,  and  Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and  ^ 
unmolested  for  the  introduction  of  corn  and  cattle,  or 
the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in 
Campania  or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  v 
an  useless  and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued 
his  peremptory  orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the 
women,  the  children,  and  slaves ;  required  his  ftoldiers 
to  dismiss  their  male  and  female  attendants,  and  regtt- 
VOL,  T,  .        Z 
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CHAP,   lated  their  allowance^  that  one  moiety  should  be  given 
^^^'    in  provisions,  and  the  other  in  money.     His  foresight 

^''"^^^^^  was  justified  by  the  increase  of  the  public  distress,  as 
soon  as  the  Goths  had  occupied  two  important  posts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the 
port,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  wa^ 
deprived  of  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Tyber,  and 
the  best  communication  with  the  sea ;  and  he  reflected 
with  grief  and  anger,  that  three  hundred  men,  could 
he  have  spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  de- 
fended its  impregnable  works.  Seven  miles  from  the 
capital,  between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two 
principal  aqueducts  crossing,  and  again  crossing  each 
other,  inclosed  within  their  solid  and  lofty  arches  a 
fortified  space^%  where  Yitiges  established  a  camp  of 
seven  thousand  Goths  to  intercept  the  convoys  of  Si- 
cily and  Campania.  The  granaries  of  Rome  were 
insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent  country  had  been 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  such  scanty  supplies  as 
might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty  excursions,  were  the 
reward  of  valour,  and  the  purchase  of  wealth :  the 
forage  of  the  horses,  and  the  bread  of  the  soldiers, 
never  failed ;  but  in  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  the 
people  was  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  scarcity,  ua 
wholesome  food*%  and  contagious  disorders.  Belisa- 
rius  saw  and  pitied  their  sufferings ;  but  he  had  fore- 
seen, and  he  watched,  the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and 
the  progress  of  their  discontent.  Adversity  had  awak- 
ened the  Romans  from  the  dreams  of  grandeur  cind 
freedom,  and  taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that 
It  was  of  small  moment  to  their  real  happiness,  whe- 
ther the  name  of  their  master  was  derived  from  the 
Gothic  or  the  Latin  language.  The  lieutenant  of  Jus- 
tinian listened  to  their  just  complaints,  but  be  rejected 

87  Procopius  (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  3.)  has  forgot  to  name  these  aqueducts : 
nor  can  such  a  double  intersection,  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  be  clear- 
ly ascertained  from  the  writings  of  Frontinus  Fabretti  and  Eschinard,  dc 
Aquis  and  de  Agro  Romano,  or  from  the  local  maps  of  Lameti  and  Cingo. 
lani.  Seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  (50  stadia),  on  the  road  to  Albans, 
between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways,  1  discern  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
(probably  the  Septimian),  a  series  (630  paces)  of  arches  twenty-five  feet 
high  («4*^»  ««'«y«t>). 

88  They  made  sausages,  axxatac,  of  mule's  flesh :  unwholesome  if  the 
animals  had  died  of  the  plague.  Otherwise  the  famous  Bologna  fauaages 
are  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh  (Voyages  de  Labat,  torn.  ii.  p.  218). 
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with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight  or  capitolation ;  repress-  ch\p. 
ed  their  damorous  impatience  for  battle :  amused  .^^^i^. 
them  with  the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy  relief;  and 
secured  himself  aud  the  city  from  the  eflects  of  their 
despair  or  treachery.  Twice  in  each  month  he  chang- 
ed the  station  of  the  oflicers  to  whom  the  custody  of 
the  gates  was  committed :  the  various  precautions,  of 
patroles^  watch-words,  lights,  and  music,  were  repeat- 
edly employed  to  discover  whatever  passed  on  the 
ramparts ;  out-guards  were  posted  beyond  the  ditcb^ 
and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the  more 
doubtful  fidelity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  intercept- 
ed, which  assured  the  king  of  the  Goths,  that  the  Asi- 
narian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church,  should 
be  secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the  proof,  or^x'ie  of 
suspicion  of  treason,  several  senators  were  banished,  v^nus/ 
and  the  pope  Sy Iverius  was  summoned  to  attend  the  a.  d.  537. 
representative  of  his  so\T.reign,  at  his  head-quarters  ^^'  ' 
in  the  Fincian  palace^^  The  ecclesiastics  who  follow- 
ed their  bishop,  were  detained  in  the  first  or  sec^ond 
apartment^%  aud  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the  presebce 
of  Belisarius.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
was  modestly  seated  at  the  feet  of  Antonina,  who  re- 
clined on  a  stately  couch :  the  general  was  silent,  but 
the  voice  of  reproach  and  menace  issued  from  the 
mouth. of  his  imperious  wife.  Accused  by  credible 
witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  subscription, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  despoiled  of  his  ponti- 
fical ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean  habit  of  a  monk,  and 
embarked,  without  delay,  for  a  distant  exile  in  the 
East.  At  the  emperor's  command,  the  clergy  of  Rome 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop ;  aud  after  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  dea- 
con Yigilius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  by 
a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The  profit^ 
and  consequently  the  guilt,  of  this  simony,  was  imput-. 

89  The  name  of  the  palace*  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  gate,  were  all 
derived  froro  the  senator  Pinciua.  Some  recent  vestiges  of  temples  and 
churches  are  now  smoothed  m  the  garden  of  the  Minims  of  the  Triniti 
del  Monte  (Nardini,  1.  iv.  c  7.  p.  19^  Eschinard,  p.  209,  210.  the  old  plan 
of  Buffalino,  and  the  great  plan  of  Nolli).  Belisarius  had  fixed  his  sUtion 
between  the  Pindan  and  Salarian  gates  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  15). 

90  From  the  mention  of  the  primum  et  secundum  velum,  it  should  seem 
that  Belisarius,  even  in  a  siege,  represented  the  emperor,  and  maintained 
the  proud  ceremooial  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 
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CHAP,  ed  to  Belisarios  :  but  the  hero  obeyed  the  orders  of  bis 
^^^'    wife ;  Antonina  served  the  passions  of  the  empress ; 
^'^^^'^^and  Theodora  lavished  her  treasures,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  obtaining  a  pontiff  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon^'. 
j)eiiTer.       Xhe  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  annonnced 
Jh^city.    ^^^  victory,  his  danger,  and  his  resolution.     «  Accord- 
^<  ing  to  your  commands,  we  have  entered  the  domi- 
'<  nions  of  the  Goths,  and  reduced  to  your  obedience, 
<<  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  city  of  Rome  r  but  the 
<'  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  disgraceful  than 
<<  their  acquisition  was  glorious.     Hitherto  we  have 
<'  successfully  fought  against  the,  multitude  of  Barba- 
<^  rians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail.  Vic- 
<<  tory  is  the  gift  of  Providence,  but  the  reputation  of 
<<  kings  and  generals  depends  on  the  success  or  the 
^  <<  failure  of  their  designs.    Permit  me  to  speak  with 
^^  freedom  :  if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send  us 
^<  subsistence ;  if  yoo  desire  that  we  should  conquer, 
^'  send  us  arms,  horses,  and  men.     The  Romans  have 
^*  received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers ;  but  in  our  pre- 
»  4f  sent  distress,  they  will  be  either  betrayed  by  their 

^*  confidence,  or  we  shall  be  oppressed  hy  their  treacb- 
*^  ery  and  hatred.    For  myself,  my  life  is  consecrated 
^'  to  your  service :  it  is  yours  to  reflect,  whether  my 
^    .  ^^  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute  to  the  glory 

^*  and  prosperity  of  your  reign.'^  Perhaps  that  reign 
would  have  been  equally  prosperous,  if  the  peaceful 
master  of  the  East  had  abstained  from  the  conquest  of 
Africa  and  Italy:  butas  Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame, 
he  made  some  efforts,  they  were  feeble  and  languid,  to 
support  and  rescue  his  victorious  general.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  sixteen  hundred  Sclavonians  and  Huns  was  led 
by  Martin  and  Valerian ;  and  as  they  had  reposed  during 
the  winter  season  in  the  harbours  of  Greece,  the  strength 
of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  sea*voyage ;  and  they  distinguished  their 
valour  in  the  first  sally  against  the  beseigers.  About  the 
timeofthesummer  solstice,  Eothalius  landed  at  Terraci- 

91  Of  this  act  of  sacrilege,  Procoplus  (Goth.  1.  i.  e.  25.)  is  a  dry  and  re- 
loctant  witness.  The  narratives  of  Liberatus  (Breviarium,  c.  22.)  and  An- 
astasius  (de  V  it.  Pont.  p.  39)  are  characteristic,  but  passionate.  Hear  the 
execrations  of  cardinal  Baronius  (A.  D.  536,  No.  123.  A.  D.  538.  Ko.  4— 
20):  porteatum,  Acinus  omni  ei(«cratione  dignom. 
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Bawith largesumsof moneyfortbepaymeiitofthetroops:  chap. 
be  caatioosly  proceeded  along  the  Appian  way,  and ,  ^^^' 
this  convoy  entered  Rome  through  the  gate  Gapena^^ 
while  Belisarius,  on  the  other  side,  diverted  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Goths  by  a  vigorous  and  successful  skirmish. 
These  seasonable  aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  which 
were  dexterously  managed  by  the  Roman  general,  re- 
vived the  courage,  or  at  least  the  hopes,  of  the  soldiers 
and  people.  The  historian  Procopius  was  despatch- 
ed with  an  important  commission,  to  collect  the  troops 
and  provisions  which  Campania  could  furnish,  or  Con- 
stantinople had  sent ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius 
was  soon  followed  by  Antonina  herself^^,  who  boldly 
traversed  the  posts  of  ,the  enemy,  and  returned  with 
the  Oriental  succours  to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and 
the  besieged  city.  A  fleet  of  three  thousand  Isau- 
rians  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  after- 
wards at  Ostia.  Above  two  thousand  horse,  of  whom 
apart  were  Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentum  ;  and,  after 
the  junction  of  five  hundred  soldiers  of  Campania,  and 
a  train  of  wagons  laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they 
directed  their  march  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  forces  that  ar- 
rived by  land  and  sea,  were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber.  Antonina  convened  a  council  of  war :  it  was 
resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails  and  oars,  the  adverse 
stream  of  the  river :  and  the  Goths  were  apprehensive 
of  disturbing,  by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  negotiation 
to  which  Belisarius  had  craftily  listened.  They  cre- 
dulously believed,  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the  van- 
guard of  a  fleet  and  army,  which  already  covered  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  plains  of  Campania ;  and  the  illu- 
sioQ  was  supported  by  the  haughty  language  of  the 
Roman  general,  when  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Yitiges;  After  a  specious  discourse  to  vin- 
dicate the  justice  of  his  cause,  they  declared,  that,  for 

92  The  old  Capena  vai  removed  by  Aurelian  to,  or  near,  the  modern 
^te  of  St.  Sebastian  (see  KolU*8  plan).  That  memorable  spot  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  B^erian  {^rove,  the  memory  of  Numa,  triumphal  arches^ 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  &c. 

93  The  expression  of  Procopius  has  an  invidious  cast— 'rv;^«9  «x  t«  <ir#A 
>Mt  vMf aft0'i  gvfA/in^ofntiif  uMpiioKW  (Ooth»  1.  ii.  c  4).  Yet  he  is  speaking 
of  a  wcMDitn. 
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CHAP,  the  sake  of  peace^  they  were  diiiposed  to  renounce  the 
y^!^L^  possession  of  Sicily,  ^  "The  emperor  is  not  less  gene- 
rous/' replied  his  lieutenant  with  a  disdainful  smile^ 
'^Mn  return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess;  he 
"  presents  you  with  an  antient  province  of  the  empire ; 
"  he  resigns  to  the  Goths  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
^^  island.'^  Belisarius  rejected  with  equal  firmness 
and  contempt^  the  offer  of  a  tribute ;  but  he  allowed 
the  Gothic  ambassadors  to  seek  their  fate  from  the 
mouth  of  Justinian  himself;  and  consented,  with  seem- 
ing reluctance,  to  a  truce  of  three  months,  from  the 
winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of  spring.  Prudence 
might  not  safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the 
Barbarians,  but  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  Roman 
chief  was  expressed  in  the  distribution  of  his  troops. 
BeiiBftrius  As  soou  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the  Goths  to  eva- 
recovers  cuatc  Alba,  Porto,  and  GentumcellaB,  their  place  was 
^es  of  ^  instantly  supplied  ;  the  garrisons  of  Narni,  Spoleto« 
^^^y-  and  Perusia,  were  reinforced,  and  the  seven  camps  of 
the  besiegers  were  gradually  encompassed  with  the 
calamities  of  a  siege.  The  prayers  and  pilgrimage  of 
Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  were  not  without  effect;  and 
he  obtained  one  thousand  Thrasians  and  Isaurians,  to 
assist  the  revolt  of  Liguria  against  the  Arian  tyrant. 
At  the  same  time,  John  the  Sanguinary^%  the  nephew 
of  Yitalian,  was  detached  with  two  thousand  chosea 
horse,  first  to  Alba  on  the  Fucine  lake,  and  afterwards 
to  the  frontiers  of  Picenum  on  the  Hadriatic  sea.  *^  In 
^^  that  province,^'  said  Belisarius,  *^  the  Goths  have 
^^  deposited  their  families  and  treasures,  without  a 
^^  guard  or  the  suspicion  of  danger.  Doubtless  they 
^^  will  violate  the  truce :  let  them  feel  your  presence^ 
*^  before  they  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare  the  Ita- 
'^  lians ;  suffer  not  any  fortified  places  to  remain  hostile 
^^  in  your  rear ;  and  faithfully  reserve  the  spoil  for  an 
^<  equal  and  common  partition.  It  would  not  be  rea- 
^*  sonable/'  he  added  with  a  laugh,  <^  that  whilst  we 
^^  are  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the  drones,  our  more 
^<  fortunate  brethren  should  rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey/' 

94  AnasUtius  (p.  40.)  has  preserved  this  epithet  ofSan^^Ariw^  which 
might  do  honour  to  a  tyger. 
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The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been  as-  chap. 
sembled  for  the  attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  con-  ^^^i. 
suroed  in  the  siege,  of  Rome.     If  any  credit  he  due  to  ^;j^j  ^^^j^^ 
an  intelligent  spectator,  one-third  at  least  of  their  enor- raise  the 
mous  host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent  and  bloody  com-  ^^^f^^^ 
bats  under  the  waJls  of  the  city.     The  bad  fsime  and  a.  d/538, 
pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer,  air,  niight  already  ^***'^*^- 
be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  population ; 
and  the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence  were  aggravated 
by  their  own  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly  dispo- 
sition of  the  country.     While  Yitiges  struggled  with 
his  fortune ;  while  he  hesitated  between  shame  and 
ruin ;  his  retreat  was  hastened  by  domestic  alarms. 
The  king  of  the  Goths  was  informed  by  trembling  mes- 
sengers, that  John  the  Sanguinary  spread  tlie  devasta- 
tions of  war  from  the  Appenine  to  the  Hadriatic ;  that 
the  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives  of  Picenom 
were  lodged  in  the  fortifications  of  Uimini;  and  that' 
this  formidable  chief  bad  defeated  his  uncle,  insulted 
his  capital,  and  seduced,  by  secret  correspondence^ 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the  imperious  daughter  of  Ama- 
lasontha.     Yet,  before  he  retired,  Yitiges  made  a  last 
effort,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.     A  secret 
passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts ;  two 
citizens  of  the  Yatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  in- 
toxicate the  guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate ;  an  attack 
was  meditated  on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tyber  in  a 
place  which  was  not  fortified  with  towers ;  and  the 
Barbarians  advanced,  with  torches  and  scaling-lad- 
ders, to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian  gate.     But  every  at- 
tempt was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of  Beli- 
sarios  and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most  peri- 
lous moments,  did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  com- 
panions ;  and  the  Goths,  alike  destitute  of  hope  and 
subsistence,  clamorously  urged  their  departure,  before 
the  truce  should  expire,  and  the  Roman  cavalry  should 
again  be  united.     One  year  and  nine  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  an  army,  so  lately  strong    . 
and  triumphant,  burnt  their  tents,  and  tumultuously 
repassed  the  Milvian  bridge.      They  repassed  not 
with  impunity :  their  thronging  multitudes,  oppressed 
in  a  narrow  passage,  were  driven  headlong  into  the 
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CHAP.  Tyber^i  by  their  own  fears  and  the  pursait  of  the  ene- 
^^^  my ;  aod  the  Roman  general,  sallying  from  the  Pin- 
eian  gate,  inflicted  a  severe  and  disgracefol  wound  on 
their  retreat.  The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  de- 
sponding host  was  heavily  dragged  along  the  Flami- 
nian  way ;  from  whence  the  Barbarians  were  some- 
times compelled  tp  deviate,  lest  they  should  encoun- 
ter the  hostile  garrisons  that  guarded  the  high  road 
to  Rimini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was  this 
flying  army,  that  Yitiges  spared  ten  thousand  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  cities  which  he  was  most  solicitous 
to  preserve,  and  detached  his  nephew  Uraias,  with  an 
adequate  force,  for  the  chastisement  of  rebellious  Mi- 
lan. At  the  bead  of  his  principal  army,  he  besieged 
Rimini,  only  thirty-three  miles  distant  from  the  Go- 
thic capital.  A  feeble  rampart,  and  a  shallow  ditch, 
were  maintained  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  John  the 
Sanguinary,  who  shared  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  the 
meanest  soldier,  and  emulated,  on  a  theatre  less  illus- 
trious, the  military  .virtues  of  his  great  commander. 

liose        The  towers  and  battering  engines  of  the  Barbarians 

Rimini.  ^^^^  rendered  useless ;  their  attacks  were  repulsed ; 
and  the  tedious  blockade,  which  reduced  the  garrison 
to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  afforded  time  for  the 
union  and  march  of  the  Roman  forces.  A  fleet  which 
had  surprised  Ancona,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the 
Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  The 
eunuch  Narses  landed  in  Picenum  with  two  thousand 
Heruli  and  five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the 
East.  The  rock  of  the  Appenine  was  forced ;  ten 
thousand  veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, under  the  command  of  Belisarius  himself;  and 
a  new  army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with  innume- 
rable lights,  appeared  to  advance  along  the  Flamiaian 
way.  Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  despair, 
the  Goths  abandoned  the  siege  of  Rimini,  their  tents, 
their  standards,  and  their  leaders ;  and  Yitiges,  who 
gave  or  followed  the  example  of  flight,  never  halted 

Ktif«  to    till  he  found  a  shelter  within  the  walls  and  morales 

Ravenna,  rf  Ravenna. 

Jeaiousyof  To  these  walls,  and  to  some  ^Mrtresses  destitute  of 
ren^"  any  mutual  support,  the  Oothie  monarciiy  was  now  re- 
A.  D.  538.  duced.  The  provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the  party 
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of  the  emperor ;  and  his  army  gradually  recruited  to  chap. 
the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men,  most  have  achiev-  vJ^^IIL-. 
ed  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest,  if  their  invincible  pow. 
ers  bad  not  been  weakened  by  the  discord  of  the  Ro- 
man chiefs*  Before  the  end  of  the  siege,  an  act  of 
blood,  ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sullied  the  fair  fame 
of  Belisarius.  Presidius,,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  be  fled 
from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Con* 
stantine,  the  military  governor  of  Spoleto,  and  de- 
spoiled, even  in  a  cimrch,  of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  public 
danger  bad  subsided,  Fresidius  complained  of  the  loss  * 
and  injury :  his  complaint  was  hearcl,  but  the  order  of 
restitution  was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of 
the  offender.  Exasperated  by  the  delay,  Presidios 
boldly  arrested  the  general's  horse  as  he  passed 
through  the  forum ;  and  with  tiie  spirit  of  a  citizen, 
demanded  the  common  benefit  of  the  Roman  laws« 
The  honour  of  Belisarius  was  engaged  ;  he  summoned 
a  council;  claimed  the  obedience  of  his  subordinate 
oflBcer ;  and  was  provoked,  by  an  insolent  reply,  to 
call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his  guards.  Gonstan- 
tine,  viewing  their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death, 
drew  bis  sword  and  rushed  on  the  general,  who  nim- 
bly eloded  the  stroke,  and  was  protected  by  his  friends; 
while  the  desperate  assassin  was  disarmed,  dragged 
into  a  neighbouring  chamber,  and  executed,  or  rather 
murdered,  by  the  guards,  at  the  arbitrary  command  of ^**^^^  . 
Belisariu8^^  In  this  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt ti^e! 
of  Constanstine  was  no  longer  remembered ;  the  de- 
spair and  death  of  that  valiant  officer  were  secretly 
imputed  to  the  revenge  of  Antonina ;  and  each  of  his 
colleagues,  conscious  of  the  ^ame  rapine,  was  fippre- 
hensive  of  the  same  fate.  The  fear  of  a  common  ene* 
my  suspended  the  effects  of  their  envy  and  discontent; 
but  in  the  confidence  of  approaching  victory,  they  in- 
stigated a  powerful  rival  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of 

95  This  transaction  is  related  in  the  public  history  (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  8.) 
with  candour  or  caution ;  in  the  Anecdotes  (c.  7.)  with  malevolence  or  free- 
dom ;  but  MarcellinuSy  or  rather  bis  continuator,  (in  Chton.)  casts  a  shadd 
of  premeditated  assassination  over  the  death  of  Constantine.  He  had  per^ 
formed  ^ood  service  at  Rome  and  Spoleto  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  7. 14)  i  but 
Aleniannus  Confounds  him  with  a  Constantianus  comet  stabuli. 

VOL,  V,  A  a 
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CHAP.  Rome  and  Africa.     From  the  domestic  service  of  the 
^^^*     palace,  and.  the  administration  of  the  private  revenae, 
^J^T^^  Narses  the  eunuch  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  head 
nuch  Nar-of  an  army  ;  and  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  who  afterwards 
•*••         equalled  the  merit  and  glory  of  Belisarius,  served  only 
to  perplex  the  operations  of  the  Gothic  war.     To  his 
prudent  counsels,  the  relief  of  Rimini  was  ascribed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  discontented  faction,  who  exhorted 
Narses  to  assume  an  independent  and  separate  com- 
mand.    The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined 
bis  obedience  to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  excep- 
tion, <<  as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  ser- 
«  vice,''  reserved   some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the 
discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from 
the  Sacred  and  familier  conversation  of  his  sovereign. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  doubtful  right,  the  eunuch  per- 
petually dissented  from  the  opinions  of  Belisarius; 
and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  siege  of  Ur- 
bino,  he  deserted  his  colleague  in  the  night,  and  march- 
ed away  to  the  conquest  of  the  ^milian  province.  The 
fierce  and  formidable  bands  of  the  Heruli  Were  attach- 
ed to  the  person  of  Narses^^ ;  ten  thousand  Romans 
and  confederates  were  persuaded  to  march  under  his 
banners ;  every  malecontent  embraced  the  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  his  private  or  imaginary  wrongs ; 
and  the  remaining  troops  of  Belisarius  were  divided 
and  dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  shores 
FirmnesB  of  the  Hadriatic.     His  skill  and  perseverance  over- 
Midautbo-Q^QiQ  every  obstacle :  Urbino  was  taken,  the  sieges  ot 
l^3asius.  ^  FaBsulae,  Orvieto,  and  Auximum,  were  undertaken  and 
vigorously  prosecuted  ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at 
length  recalled  to  the  domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  All 
dissensions  were  healed,  and  all  opposition  was  sub- 
dued, by  the  temperate  authority  of  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, to  whom  his  enemies  could  not  refuse  their  esteem ; 
and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the 
forces  of  the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be 
animated  by  one  souL    But  in  the  interval  of  discord, 

96  They  refused  to  serve  after  his  departure ;  sold  their  captives  and 
cattle  to  the  Gotbs ;  and  swore  never  to  fight  against  them.  Procopius 
introduces'a  curious  digression  on  the  manners  and  adventures  of  this  wan- 
dering nation,  a  part  of  whom  finally  emigrated  to  Thule  or  Scandinavia 
(Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14.  15). 
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the  Goths  were  permitted  to  breathe ;  an  important  chap. 
season  was  lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  north*     ^^^' 
ern  province's  of  Italy  were  aflSicted  by  an  inundation  ^^'^^''^^^ 
of  the  Franks. 

When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  laly, 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  andinyasionof 
adjured  them,  by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and  reli-  |heFrMik» 
gion,  to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise  against  the  Arlans.  \.  d. 
The  Groths,  as  their  wants  were  more  urgent,  employ-  ^^»  ^^• 
ed  a  more  effectual  mode  of  persuasion,  and  vainly 
strove  by  the  gift  of  lands  and  money,  to  purcbase  the 
friendship,  w  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a  light  and 
perfidious  nation°^  But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and 
the  revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  than  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
was  persuaded  to  succour  their  distress  by  an  indirect 
and  seasonable  aid.  Without  expecting  the  consent 
of  their  sovereign,  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  his  re- 
cent subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps,  and  joined  the 
troops  which  Yitiges  had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt  of 
Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siefge,  the  capital  of  Lign- 
ria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no  capitulation  could 
be  obtained,  except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Roma^ 
garrison.  Datius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had  se- 
duced his  countrymen  to  rebellion^^  and  rain,  escaped 
to  the  luxury  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine  cottrt^^j 
but  the  6lergy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy,  were  ' 
slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  their  own  altars  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith«  Three  hundred 
thousand   males   were   reported  to  be   slain'^ ;  the 

97  This  national  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  25.)  oifends 
the  ^  of  laMolhe  le  Vayer  (toro..viii.  p.  163 — 165),  who  criticiseB,  as  if 

he  had  not  read,  the  Greek  historian.  ' 

98  Baronius  applaadshistreason,  and  justifies  the  Catholic  bishops — qui  , 
ne  sub  heretico  principe  degant  omnem  lapidem  movent— an  useful  cau- 
tion.   Theniore  rational  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  toiji.  v. p.  54.)  hints  at 
the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  blames  at  least  the  imprudence  of  Datius. 

99  St.  Datius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  against  Barbari- 
ans. He  travelled  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Corinth,  a  large    - 
house  (Baronius,  A.  D.  538,  No.  89.  A.  D.  539,  No.  20). 

100  lAufuJ'tt  rfiMovtA  (compare  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  21).  Tet 
such  population  is  incredible;  and  the  second  or  third  city  of  Italy  need 
not  repine  if  we  only  decimate  the  numbers  of  Uie  present  text.    Both 
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CHAP,  female  sex,  and  the  more  precious  spoils  was  re- 
^^''  signed  to  the  Burgundians ;  and  the  houses,  or  at  least 
^^[^^^^  the  walls  of  Milan  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
tion  of  The  Goths,  in  their  last  moments,  were  revenged  by 
yi^n-  the  destruction  of  a  city,  second  only  to  Rome  in  size 
and  opulence,  in  the  splendour  of  its  buildings,  or  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants;  and  Belisarius  sympathised 
alone  in  the  fate  of  his  deserted  and  devoted  fViends. 
Encouraged  by  this  successful  inroad,  Theodebert 
himself,  in  the  enduing  spring,  invaded  the  plains  of 
Italy  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  Barba- 
rians'^\  The  king,  and  some  chosen-  followers,  were 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  armed  with  lances :  the 
infantry,  without  bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a 
shield,  a  sword^  and  a  double-edged  battle-axe,  which, 
in  their  hands,  became  a  deadly  and  unerring  weapon. 
'  Italy  trembled  at  the  march  of  the  Franks ;  and  both 
the  Gothic  prince  and  the  Roman  general,  alike  igno- 
rant of  their  designs,  solicited,  with  hope  and  terror,  the 
friendship  of  these  dangerous  allies.  Till  he  had  se- 
cured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of  Pa  via, 
the  grandson  of  Glovis  dissembled  bis  intentions, 
which  he  at  length  declared,  by  assaulting,  almost  at 
the  same  instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the  Romans  and 
Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  arms,  they  fled  with 
equal  precipitation ;  and  the  fertile,  though  desolate 
provinces  of  Liguria  and  Emilia,  were  abandoned  to 
a  licentious  host  of  Barbarians,  whose  rage  was  not 
mitigated  by  any  thoughts  of  settlement  or  conquest 
Among  the  cities  which  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet 
constructed  of  marble,  ]$>  particularly  enumerated : 
and  the  deaths  of  thousands,  according  to  the  regular 
practice  of  war,  appear  to  have,  excited  less  horror 
than  some  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  women  and  children, 
which  were  performed  with  impunity  in  the  camp  of 
the  most  Christian  king.     If  it  were  not  a  melancholy 

Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years  (Paul  Diacon.  de  Gestis 
Langobai-d.  1.  ii.  c.  38). 

101  Besides  Procopiua,  perhaps  too  Roman,  see  the  Chronicles  of  Ma- 
rios and  Marcellinus,  Jornandes  (in  Success.  Regn.  in  Muratori,  lorn.  i.  p. 
241),  and  Gregory  of.  Tours  (1.  iii.  c.  32.  in  torn.  ii.  of  the  Historians  of 
France).  Gregory  supposes  a  defeat  of  Belisarius«  who,  in  Aimoin  (d^ 
Gestis  Jfranc.  1.  ii.  c.  23.  in  toro.  iii.  p.  59),  is  sUin  by  the  Franks. 
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imth^  that  the  firgt  and  mo&t  crael  safferings  must  be  ch\p. 
the  lot  of  the  innoceDt  and  helpless^  history  might  ex-  ^^^' 
nit  in  the  misery  of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  the  midst  ^'^'^'^**^ 
of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine,  reduced 
to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  distempered  cattle.  The  dysentery  swept  away 
one-third  of  their  army ;  and  the  clamours  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  were  impatient  to  pass  the  Alps,  disposed 
Theodebert  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  mild  exhorta- 
tions of  Belisarius.  The  memory  of  this  inglorious 
and  destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on  Ihb  me- 
dals of  Oaul ;  and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing  his 
sword,  assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Franks. 
The  Merovingian  prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity 
of  the  emperor ;  he  affected  to  pity  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  Goths ;  and  his  insidious  offer  of  a  foederal  union 
was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of  descending 
from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men.     His  plans  of  conquest  were  boundless  and  per-  ' 

haps  chimericaL  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to 
chastise  Justinian,  and  to  mareh  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople^^^ :  he  was  overthrown  and  slain^^^  by  a 
wild  bnll%  as  he  hunted  in  the  Belgic  or  German  fo- 
rests. 

As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  his  fo-  Beiiiarmt 
reign  and  domestic  enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his^^^'^i^ 
forces  to  the  final  reduction  of  Italy.     In  the  siege  of  ^  ^     ' 
Osimo,  the  general  was  nearly  transpierced  with  an 
arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke  had  not  been  intercepted  by 
one  of  his  guards,  who  lost,  in  that  pious  office,  the 
use  of  his  hand.  .  The  Goths  of  Osimo,  four  thousand 
warriors,  with  those  of  Fsesulse  and  the  Gottian  Alps, 


103  Agathiasy  1.  i.  p.  14,  15.  Could  be  have  •e.duced  or  subdued  tbe 
Gepids  or  Lombards  of  Pannonia,  the  Greek  historian  is  confident  that  he 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  Thrace. 

103  The  king  pointed  his  spear— the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his  head 
—he  expired  the  same  day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agathias ;  but  the  origi- 
nal historians  of  Fntnce  (torn.  ii.  p.  202. 403. 558.  667.)  impute  his  death  to 
a  fever. 

104  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labvrinlb  of  species  and  names — ^the  au- 
rochs, urns,  bisons,  bubalus,bonasu8»buifalo,8u;.  (Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.  torn. 
zL  and  Supplement,  torn.  iii.  vi.)  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  sixth  century  % 
large  wild  species  of  homed  cattle  was  hunted  in  the  gp^at  foresu  of  the 
Vosges  in  lomiDc,  and  the  Aidennet.  Greg.  Turon.  torn.  ii.  L  x.  c.  10,  p. 
369. 
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CHAP,  were  among  the  last  who  maintained  their  ind^en- 
^^^'  ,  dence ;  and  their  gallant  resistance^  which  almost  tir- 
ed the  patience,  deserved  the  esteem,  of  the  conquer- 
or. .  His  prudence  refused  to  sjobscribe  the  safe  con- 
duct which  they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ra- 
venna ;  but  tliey  saved,  by  an  honourable  capitulation^ 
one  moiety  at  least  of  their  wealthy  with  the  free  al- 
ternative of  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  in- 
Itstiog  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wari.  The 
multitudes  which  yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Vi- 
tiges,  far  surpassed  the  number  of  the  Roman  troops ; 
but  neither  prayers,  nor  defiance,  nor  the  extreme 
dariger  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could  tempt  the 
Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna. 
These  fortifications  were,  indeed,  impregnable  to  the 
assaults  of  art  or  violence ;  and  when  Belisarius  in** 
Teste4  the  capital,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  famioA 
only  could  tame  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Barlmrians. 
The  sea,  the  land^  and  the  channels  of  the  Po,  were 
guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general ;  and 
his  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice 
of  poisoning  the  waters^^  and  secretly  firing  the  gra- 
naries^^^  of  a  besieged  city^^^  While  he  pressed  the 
blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival 
of  two  ambassadors  from  Oonstantinople,  with  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed, 
without  deigning  to  consult  the  author  of  his  victory. 
By  this  disgraceful  and  precarious  agreement,  Italy  and 
the  Gothic  treasure  were  divided^  and  the  provinces 

105  In  the  siege  of  Auxifnum,  he  first  Isboared  to  demolisfa  an  old 
aqueduct^  and  then  cast  into  the  stream,  1.  dead* bodies  ;  2.  mischievous 
herbs  ;  and,  3.  quick  lime,  which  is  named  (says  Procopios,  1.  ii.  c.  29.) 
TiT«t?oc  by  the  ancients ;  by  the  modems  dta/iifoc.  Yet  both  words  are 
used  as  synonymous  in  Galen»  Dioscorides,  and  Lucian.  Hen.  Steph.  Tbe- 
saur.Ling.  Grzc.  torn.  iii.  p.  748. 

106  The  Goths  suspected  MTathasnintha  as  an  accomplioe  in  the  mischief, 
which  perhaps  was  occasioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

107  In  stricjb  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to  im- 
ply nonsense  and  contradiction.  Grotius  himself  is  lost  in  an  idle  distinc- 
tion between  the  jus  naturse  and  the  jns  gentium,  between  poison  and  infec- 
tion. He  balances  in  one  scale  the  passages  of  Homer  (Odyss.  A.  259»  &&) 
and  Plorus  (I.  ii.  c.  20.  No.  7.  ult.) ;  and  in  the  otber^  the  examples  of  So- 
len  (Pausanias,  I.  x.  c.  37.)  and  Belisarius.  See  his  great  work  De  Juro 
Belli  et  Pacts  (I.  iit.c.  4.  s.  15, 16,  17.  and  io  Barbeyrac's  ▼erskm^  torn.  il. 
p.  2ST,  Ice.)  Yet  I  can  understand  the  benefit  and  yalidity  of  an  agree- 
ment, tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  abstain  from  certain  modes  of  boslili- 
ty.    See  the  Amphictyonic  oath  in  Bsduoes,  de  Falsi  Legatione. 
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beyond*  the  Po  were  left  with  the  regal  title  to  the  chap. 
successor  of  Theodorie.    The  ambassadors  were  ea-     ^^^' 
ger  t6  accomplish  their  salutary  commission  ;  the  cap- 
live  Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  unexpected 
offer  of  a  crown ;  honour  was  less  prcTalent  among 
the  Goths,  than  the  want  and  appetite  of  food  ;  and  the 
Roman  chiefs,  who  murmured  at  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  professed  implicit  submission  to  the  commands 
of  the  emperor.     If  Belisarins  had  possessed  only  the 
courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would  have    been 
snatched  from  his  hand  by  timid  and  envious  coun- 
sels ;  but  in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved,  with 
the  magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone  the 
danger  and  merit  of  generous  disobedience.    Each  of 
his  officers  gave  a  written  opinion  that  the  siege  of  Ra- 
venna was  impracticable  and  hopeless :  the  general 
then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  declared  his 
own  resolution  of  leading  Yitiges  in  chains  to  the  feet 
ef  Justinian.     The  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dis- 
may :  this  peremptory  refusal  deprived  them  of  the  on- 
ly signature  which  they  could  trust,  and  filled  their 
minds  with  a  just  apprehension,  that  a  sagacious  ene- 
my had  discovered  the  full  extent  of  their  deplorable 
state.  They  compared  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Belisa- 
rins with  the  weakness  of  their  ill-fated  king;  and  the 
comparison  suggested  an  extraordinary  project,    to 
which  Yitiges,  with  apparent  jresignation,  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce.  Partition  would  ruin  the  strength, 
exile  would  disgrace  the  honour^  of  the  nation ;  but 
they  offered  their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Ravenna,  if  Belisarius  would  disclaim  the 
authority  of  a  master,  accept  the  choice  of  the  Goths^ 
and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have  tempted  tba 
loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject,  his  prudence  must  have 
foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians,  and  his  ra« 
tional  ambition  would  prefer  the  safe  and  honourable 
station  of  a  Roman  general.    Even  the  patience  and 
seeming  satisfaction  with  which  he  entertained  a  pro- 
posal of  treason,  might  be  susceptible  of  a  malignant 
interpretation.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  rectitude ;  he  entered  into  a  dark  and 
crooked  path;  as  it  might  lead  to  the  voluntary  sub- 
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CHAP,  misfiion^of  the  Goths;  and  his  dexteroas  poliey  per- 
^^^^^L^  suaded  them  that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  their 
wishes^  without  engaging  an  oath  or  a  promise  for  the 
performance  of  a  treaty  which,  he  secretly  abhorred. 
The  day  of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was  stipulated 
by  the  Gothic  ambassadors  :  a  fleet  laden  with  provi- 
sions^  sailed  as  a  welcome  guest  into  the  deepest  re- 
subdues    eess  of  the  harbour:  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  fan-. 
^n^orn^  cied  king  of  Italy ;  and  Belisarius,  without  meeting  an 
of  Italy,    enemy,  triumphantly  marched  through  the  streets  of  an 
^;2,^^^^*  impregnable  city"'.  The  Romans  were  astonished  by 
ber.         their  success  $  the  multitude  of  tall  and  robust  Barba- 
rians were  confounded  by  the  image  of  their  own  pa- 
tience ;.and  the  masculine  females,  spitting  in  the  faces 
of  their  sons  and  husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached 
them  for  betraying  their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these 
pigmies  of  the  south,  contemptible  in  their  numbers,  di- 
minutive in  their  stature.  Before  the  Goths  could  reco- 
ver from  the  first  surprise,  and  claim  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor  established  his 
power  in  Ravenna,  beyond  the  danger  of  repentance 
csptwity  and  revolt.  Yitiges^  who  perhaps  had  attempted  to  es- 
ofVitigcs.^ji^pg^  was  honourably  guarded  in  his  palace"**;  the 
flower  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  selected  for  the.  ser- 
vice of  the  emperor;  the  remainder  of  the  people 
was  dismissed   to   their  peaceful  habitations  in  the 
sputhern  provinces;    and  a  colony   of  Italians   was. 
invited  to  replenish  the  depopulated  city.     The  sub- 
mission   of  the   capital  was   imitated   in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Italy,  which  had  not  been  p.ubdued, 
or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans ;   and  the  indepen- 
dent Goths  who   remained   in   arms   at  Favia  and 
Verona^   were   ambitious   only  to  become   the  sub- 

108  Ravenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  540,  but  in  the  latter  end  of 
539;  and  Pagi  (torn.  ii.  p.  569.)  is  rectified  by  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia, 
torn.  V.  p.  62),  who  proves,  from  an  original  act  on  Papyrus  (Antiquit.Ita- 
lix  Medii  iEvi,  torn.  ii.  disftert  xxxii.  p.  999—1007.  Maflfei,  Istopia  Diplo* 
mat  p.  155—160),  that  before  the  3d  of  January,  540,  peace  and  free  cor- 
respondence  were  restored  between  Ravenna  and  Faenza. 

109  He  was  seized  by  John  the  Sanguinary,  but  an  oath  op  sacrlkment 
was  pledged  for  his  safety  in  the  Basilica  Julii  (Hist.  MisceU.  1.  zvii.  in 
Muratori,  tom.  i.  p.  lOr.)  Anastasius  {m  Vit.  Portt.  p.  40.)  gives  a  dark 
but  probable  account.  Montfaucon  is  quoted  by  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Ger- 
mans, xii.  21.)  for  a  votive  shield  representing  the  captivity  of  Vitigeir, 
and  now  in  the  coUection  of  signor  Landi  at  Borne. 
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ject«  of  Belisariufl.     But  his  inflexible  loyalty  fe-    chap. 
jected^  except  as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  _^ 
of  allegiance ;  and  he  was  not  ofTended  by  the  reproach  ^ 
of  their  deputies,  that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave 
than  a  king.  ■ 

After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again  Return 
whispered,  Justinian  listened,  and  the  hero  was  re- oJaaSS^ 
called.  "The  remnant  of  the  Oothic  war  was  noriui. 
"  longer  worthy  of  bis  presence  :  a  {^racions  sovereign 
^^  was  impatient  to  reward  his  services^and  to  consult 
<^  his  wisdom  :  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defending 
"  the  East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia.'^ 
Belisarius  understood  the  suspicion,  accepted  the  ex- 
cuse, embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  trophies ; 
and  proved  by  his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an  ab- 
rupt removal  from  the  government  of  Italy  was  not 
less  unjust  than  it  might  have  been  indiscreet.  The 
emperor  received  with  honourable  courtesy,  both  Yi- 
tiges  and  his  more  noble  consort ;  and  as  the  king  of 
the  Goths  conformed  to  the  Athanasian  faith,  he  ob- 
tained, with  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands  in  Asia,  the 
rank  of  senator  and  patrician^'®.  Every  spectator  ad- 
mired, without  peril,  the  strength  and  stature  of  the 
young  Barbarians;  they  adored  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  and  promised  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service 
of  their  benefactor.  Justinian  deposited  in  the  By- 
zantine palace  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  monarchy. 
A  flattering  senate  was  sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on 
the  magnificent  spectacle  ;  but  it  was  enviously  seclud- 
ed from  the  public  view :  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
renonnced  without  a  mormer,  perhaps  without  a  sigh, 
the  well-earned  honours  of  a  second  triumph.  Mis 
glory  was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp ; 
and  the  faint  and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were 
supplied,  even  in  a  servile  age,  by  the  respect  and  ad-* 
miration  of  his  country.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  Constantinople,  Belisarine  * 
attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes  of  the  people.    His 

110  Vitiges  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatoris  in  afiRec- 
ih  cMimcfut  (or  oonjtmcfus)  rebus  cxoessit  humanis.  His  widow  Matha^ 
tueniOf  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  patricians,  the  elder  and  younger  Ger- 
manus,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and  Araali  hkMKl  (iomand^f,  c.  60. 
p.  221.  in  Muratori,  torn.  i). 

VOL*  V.  B  b 
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CHAP,  lofty  stature  and  majestic  eonntenance  fulfilled  tbeir 
^J^J;^  expectations  of  an  hero ;  the  meanest  of  bis  fellow-ci- 
tizens were  emboldened  by  bis  gentle  and  gracious  de* 
meanor ;  and  the  martial  train  which  attended  bis  foot- 
steps,  left  his  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of 
battle.  Seven  thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beao« 
ty  and  valour,  were  maintained  in  the  service,  and  at 
the  private  expense,  of  the  generaV*^  Their  prowess 
was  always  conspicuous  in  single  combats^  or  in  the 
foremost  ranks ;  and  both  parties  confessed,  that  in 
the  siege  of  Rome,  the  guards  of  Belisarius  had  alone 
vanquished  the  Barbarian  host.  Their  numbers  were 
continually  augmented  by  the  bravest  and  most  faith- 
ful of  the  enemy;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the 
Vandals,  the  Moors,  and  the  Goths,  emulated  the 
attachment  of  his  domestic  followers.  By  the  onion 
of  liberality  and  justice,  he  acquired  the  love  of  the 
soldiers,  without  alienating  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  sick  and  wounded  were  relieved  with  me- 
dicines and  money ;  and  still  more  efficaciously,  by 
the  healing  visits  and  smiles  of  their  commander. 
The  loss  of  a  weapon  or  an  horse  was  instantly  re- 
paired, and  each  deed  of  valour  was  rewarded  by  the 
rich  and  honourable  gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar, 
which  were  rendered  more  precious  by  the  judgment 
of  Belisarius.  He  was  endeared  to  the  husbandmen, 
by  the  peace  and  plenty  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
shadow  of  his  standard.  Instead  of  being  injured,  the 
country  was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies ;  and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp, 
that  not  an  apple  was  gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a 
path  could  be  traced  in  the  fields  of  corn.  Belisarius 
was  chaste  and  sober.  In  the  license  of  a  military 
life,  none  could  boast  that  they  had  seen  him  intoxi- 
cated  with  wine :  the  most  beautiful  captives  of  Go- 
thic or  Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces ;  but 
he  turned  aside  from  their  ciiarms^  and  the  husband  of 


111  Pracopius.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Aimoin,  a  French  monk  of  die  xith 
century,  who  had  obtained*  and  has  disfi^red,  some  authentic  inforreatioB 
of  Belisarius,  mentions,  in  his  n^me,  12,000  pueri  or  slaves-^uot  propriis 
alimus  stipendiis— -besides  18,000  soldiers  (Historians  of  Fraoce»  ton.  iii. 
Be  Gestis  ^ranc.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  48). 
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Anteniha  was  never  saspected  of  violating  the  laws  chap. 
of  conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of  ^^'- 
his  exploits  has  observed^  that  amidst  the  perils  of  ^'^^^''^^^ 
war^  he  was  daring  without  rashness,  prudent  with* 
out  fear^  Alow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress,  he  was  ani- 
mated by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  he  was  mo- 
dest and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune.  By 
the^e  virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled  the  ancient  mas- 
ters of  the  military  art.  Victory,  by  sea  and  land,  at- 
tended his  arms.  He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  led  away  captives  the  successors  of 
Gtenseric  and  Theodoric ;  filled  Constantinople  with 
the  spoils  of  their  palaces,  and  in  the  space  of  six 
years  recovered  half  the  provinces  of  the  Western  em- 
pire.  In  his  fame  and  merits  in  wealth  and  power, 
he  remained,  without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman 
subjects :  the  voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his 
dangerous  importance ;  and  the  emptor  might  applaud 
bis  own  discerning  spirit,  which  had  discovered  and 
raised  the  genius  of  Belisarios. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  secret  hU- 
slave  should  be  placed  behind  the  chariot  to  ^min^lwil^^nto^ 
the  conqueror  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the'  in-  ain«. 
firmities  of  human  nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anec- 
dotes, has  assumed  that  servile  and  ungvateful  office. 
The  generous  reader  may  cast  away  the  libel,  but  the 
evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  bis  memory ;  and  he 
will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  fame,  and  even  the 
virtue  of  Belisarius,  were  polluted  by  the  lust  and 
cruelty  of  his  wife ;  and  that  the  hero  deserved  an  ap- 
pellation which  may  not  drop  from  tlie  pen  of  the  de- 
cent historian.  The  mother  of  Antonina"'  was  a  the- 
atrical prostitute,  and  both  her  father  and  grandfather 
exercised  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople,  the 
vile,  though  lucrative  profession  of  charioteers.  In 
the  various  situations  of  their  fortune,  she  became  the 


112  The  diligence  of  Alemannus  could  add  but  little  to  the  fou^  first 
and  most  curious  chapters  of  the  Anecdotes.  Of  these  stranjfe  Anec<lotes, 
a  part  may  be  true,  because  probable-»and  a  part  true,  because  improba- 
Ue.  'Procopius  must  have  known  the  former,  and  the  latter  he  could 
scarcely  ittoent. 
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CHAP,  oompanioii^  the  eneny,  the  servant^  and  the  favourite^ 
^^''    of  the  empress  Theodora:   these  loose  and  aoibi* 
^'^'*'^^*^  tioos  females  had  been  conaected  by  similar  plea- 
sures ;  they  were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice^ 
and  at  length  reconciled  by  the  partnership  of  guilt. 
Before  her  marriage  with  Belisarins^  Antonina  had 
one  husband  and  many  lovers ;  Phbtiusi  the  son  of 
her  former   nuptials^  was  of  an  age  to  distinguish 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  not  till 
^    the  autumn  of  her  age  and  beanty^^^  that  she  indulg* 
ed  a  scandalous  attachment  to  a  Thraoian  yoath. 
Har  lover  Theodosius  had  been  educated  in  the  Eunomiao  he* 
Th«odo-   j^^^y .  jjj^^  African  voyage  was  conseorated  by  the  bap- 
tism  and  auspicious  name  of  the  first  soldier  who  em- 
barked ;  and  the  proselyte  was  adopted  into  the  family 
of  his  spiritual  pareots^^%  Belisarius  and  Antonioa. 
Before  they  touched  the  shores  of  Africa^  this  holy 
kindred  degenerated  into  sensual  love ;  and  as  Anto* 
nina  soon  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  eau- 
tiouy  the  Roman  general  was  alone  ignorant  of  bis 
own  dishonour.    During  their  residence  at  Giirthage^ 
he  aurprised  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  chamber, 
loUtary*  warln^  and  almost  naked.     Anger  flashed 
from  his  eyes.     <<  With  the  help  of  this  young  man/' 
said  the  unblushing  Antoninai  '^  I  was  secreting  our 
<^  most  precious  effects  from  the  knowledge  of  Justi* 
^<  nian«''    The  youth  resumed  his  garments,  and  the 
pious  husband  consented  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses.  From  this  pleasing  and  perhaps  volua* 
tary  delusion,  Belisarius  was  awakened  at  Syracuse, 
by  the  ofBcioos  information  of  Macedonia ;  and  that  fe- 
male attendant,  after  requiring  an  oath  for  her  security, 
E reduced  two  chamberlains,  who,  like  herself,  had  often 
eheld  the  adulteries  of  Antonina.     An  hasty  flight 
into  Asia  saved  Theodosius  from  the  justice  of  an  in^ 

113  Proeophts  Insinuates  (\n«cdot  c.  4.)  thtt»  when  B^Kstrias  returned 
to  lUly  (A.  D.  543),  Antonina  was  sixty  years  of  age.  A  forced,  but  more 
polite  construction,  which  refers  that  date  to  the  moment  when  he  was 
writinf  (A.  D.  559),  would  be  compafible  with  the  manhood  of  Photitts 
(Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  10:)  in  536. 

114  Compare  the  Vandalic  War  (1.  i.  c.  12.)  with  the  Anecdotes  (c.  i.) 
and  Alei/iannus  (p.  2, 3).  This  mode  of  baptismal  ftdoption  was  reTirsd 
by  lUeo  the  philosopher. 
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jured  fauiband,  who  had  signified  to  one  of  his  guards  chap. 
tile  order  of  his  death ;  bnt  the  tears  of  Antonina^  and  ^  ^^^' 
her  artful  seductions,  assured  the  credulous  hero  of  her 
ioDocence  ;  and  he  stooped^  against  his  faith  and  jodg- 
meoty  to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends  who  had 
presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  his  wife. 
The  revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is  implacable  and 
bloody :  the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the  two  wit- 
nessesy  were  secretly  arrested  by  the  minister  of  her 
cruelty ;  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  their  bodies  were 
hacked  into  small  pieces,  and  their  remains  were  cast 
into  the  sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash,  though  judicious 
saying  of  Constantine,  <<  I  would  sooner  have  punish- 
<<  ed  the  adultress  than  the  boy,''  was  deeply  remem- 
b^ed  by  Antonina ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  when 
despair  liad  armed  that  officer  against  his  general,  her 
sanguinary  advice  decided  and  hastened  his  execu- 
tion. Even  the  indignation  of  Fhotius  was  not  forgiv- 
en by  his  mother ;  the  exile  of  her  son  prepared  the 
recal  of  her  lover ;  and  Theodosius  condescended  to 
accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation  of  the  con* 
queror  of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  his  house- 
hold, and  in  the  important  commissions  of  peace  and 
war'^^,  the  favourite  youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  for- 
tune of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and 
after  their  return  to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  An* 
toniaa,  at  least,  continued  ardent  and  unabated.  But 
fear,  devotion,  and  lassitude,  perhaps,  inspired  Theo- 
dosius with  mare  serious  thoughts.  He  dreaded  the 
busy  scandal  of  the  capital,  and  the  indiscreet  fond- 
ness of  the  wife  of  Belisarius ;  escaped  from  her  em* 
braces,  and  retiring  to  Ephesus,  shaved  his  head,  and 
took  refnge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastic  life.  Th& 
despair  of  the  new  Ariadne  could  scarcely  have  been 
excused  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  wept,  she 
tore  her  hair,  she  filled  the  palace  with  her  cries ;  ''  she 
'<  had  lost  the  dearest  of  friends,  a  tender,  a  faithful, 
'^  a  laborious  friend  1'^    But  her  warm  entreaties,  for* 

115  In  NoTcmber,  537,  Photius  arrested  the  pope  (l.iberat.  Brev.  c.  22. 
PAgi»  torn.  ii.  p.  562).  About  the  etid  of  539,  Belisariui  sent  Theodosius— 
tA¥  T«  MMt  TV  fltvr»  If frtrt-n— on  Ml  imporUni  and  lucrative  anDmasskm  to 
RaTenna  (Goth*  1.  ii.  c«  18.) 
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CHAP,  tjified  by  the  prayers  of  Belisarias,  were  insuflBeient  to 
^^''    draw  the  holy  mopk  from  the  solitude  of  Ephesas.     It 
'"^'^r^^  i^as  not  till  the  general  moveid  forward  for  the  Persian 
war*  that  Theodosius  could  be  tempted  to  return  to 
Constantinople ;  and  the  short  interval  before  the  de- 
parture  of  Antouina  herself  was  boldly  deroted  to 
love  and  pleasure. 
Resent-         A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  infirmities 
BeUwfus  ^^  female  nature,  from  which  he  receives  no  real  inju- 
and  her    ry ;  but  contemptible  is  the  husband  who  feels^  and  yet 
"rua.^*^^    endures,  his  own  infamy  in  that  of  his  wife.     Antoni- 
na  pursued  her  son  with  implacable  hatred  ;  and  the 
gallant  Photius*^^  was  exposed  to  her  secret  persecu- 
tions in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.    Enraged  by  his 
own  wrongs,  and  by  the  dishonour  of  his  blood,  he 
cast  away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  re- 
vealed to  Belisarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman  who  had 
violated  all  the  duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.    From 
the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  Roman  general^ 
his  former  credulity  appears  to  have  been  sincere :  he 
embraced  the  knees  of  the  son  of  Antonina^  adjured 
him  to  remember  his  obligations  rather  than  his  birth, 
and  confirmed  at  the  altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge 
^  and  mutual  defence.     The  dominion  of  Antonina  was 
'  impaired  by  absence ;  and  when  she  met  her  husband, 
on  his  return  from  the  Persian  confines,  Belisarius,  in 
his  first  and  transient  emotions,  confined  her  person 
and  threatened  her  life.     Photius  was  more  resolved 
to  punish,  and  less  prompt  to  pardon :    he  flew  to 
Ephesus ;  extorted  from  a  trusty  eunuch  of  his  mother 
the  full  confession  of  her  guilt ;  arrested  Theodosius 
and  his  treasures  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Apos- 
tle, and  concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was 
only  delayed^  in  a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress  of 
Cilicia.     Such  a  daring  outrage  against  public  justice 
could  not  pass  with  impunity ;  and  the  cause  of  An- 
tonina was  espoused  by  the  empress^  whose  favour  she 
had  deserved  by  the  recent  services  of  the  disgrace  of 
a  prefect^  and  the  exile  and  murder  of  a  pope.    At 

116  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  204.)  styles  him  PhoHmUg  the  soo-in- 
^  law  of  Belisarius ;  and  he  is  copied  by  Uie  Historia  MisceUa  and  Anasta- 
aius. 
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the  end  of  tbe  campaign^  Belisarias  was  recalled :  be  chap. 
complied,  as  usoal,  with  the  Imperial  mandate.  H^^s^^^^ 
mind  was  not  prepared  for  rebellion ;  his  obedience^ 
however  adverse  to  the  dictates  of  honour,  was  conso- 
nant  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart ;  and  when  he  embrac- 
ed his  wife,  at  the  command,  and  perhaps  in  the  pre- 
sence, of  the  empress,  the  tender  husband  was  dispos- 
ed  to  forgive  or  to  be  forgiven.  The  bounty  of  Theo- 
dora  reserved  for  her  companion  a  more  precious  fa*  ' 
vour.  "  I  have  found, ^'  she  said,  ^*  my  dearest  pa- 
^  trician,  a  pearl  of  inestimable  value  :  it  hajs  not  yet 
<^  been  viewed  by  any  mortal  eye  ;  but  the  sight  and 
'^  the  possession  of  this  jewel  are  destined  for  my 
'^  friend/'  As  soon  as  the  curiosity  and  impatience 
of  Antonina  were  kindled,  the  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  thrown  open,  and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the 
diligence  of  the  eunuchs  had  discovered  in  his  secret 
prison.  Her  silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate  ex- 
clamations of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  she  named  Theo- 
dora her  queen,  her  benefactress,  and  her  saviour. 
The  monk  of  Ephesus  was  nourished  in  the  palace 
with  luxury  and  ambition ;  but  instead  of  assuming, 
as  h^  was  promised,  the  command  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, Theodosins  expired  in  the  first  fatigues  of  an 
amorous  interview.  The  grief  of  Antonina  could  on-Penecu- 
ly  be  assuaged  by  the  sufferini^s  of  hereon.  A  youth*'^"®^^"^ 
of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly  constitution,  was  pu•^ 
nished,  without  a  trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a  slave : 
yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  his  mind,  that  Fhotins 
sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  tbe  rack, 
without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Be- 
lisarius.  After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  An  to- 
nina,  while  his  mother  feasted  with  the  empress,  was 
buried  in  her  subterraneous  prisons,  which  admitted 
not  the  distinction  of  night  and  day.  He  twice 
escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  churches  of  SL  Sophia  and  of  the  Vir- 
gin :  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion  as  of 
pity ;  and  the  helpless  youth  amidst  the  clamours  of 
tbe  clergy  and  people,  was  twice  dragged  from  the 
altar  to  the  dungeon.  His  third  attempt  was  more 
successful.  At  the  end  of  three  years^  (he  prophet  Za- 
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CHAP,  cbariahy  or  some  mortal  friend^  indicated  the  means  of 
^?^^^  an  escape :  he  eluded  the  spies  and  gnards  of  the  em- 
press, reached  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  em- 
braced the  profession  of  a  monk ;  and  the  abbot  Pbo- 
tius  was  employed  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  re- 
concile  and  regulate  the  churches  of  Egypt.  The  son 
of  Antonina  suffered  all  that  an  enemy  can  inflict :  her 
patient  hnsband  imposed  on  himself  the  more  exquisite 
misery  of  violating  his  promise  and  deserting  his 
friend. 
'^  d^^^h^  In  tlie  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarios  was  again 
inission  of  sent  agaiust  the  Persians  :  he  saved  the  £last,  but  he 
Beiisa-  offended  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  bim- 
^^^  self.  The  malady  of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the 
'  rumour  of  his  death  ;  and  the  Roman  general,  on  the 
supposition  of  that  probable  event,  spoke  the  free  lan- 
guage of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His  colleague 
Bu^es,  who  concuiTcd  in  the  same  sentiments,  lost  his 
rank,!  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the  persecution, 
of  the  empress :  but  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  was 
alleviated  by  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the 
influence  of  bis  wife,  who  might  wish  to  humble,  but 
could  not  desire  to  ruin^  the  partner  of  her  fortunes. 
Even  his  removal  was  coloured  by  the  assurance, 
that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  be  retrieved  by 
the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror.  But  no  soon- 
er had  be  returned,  alone  and  defenceless,  than  an 
hostile  commission  was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his 
treasures,  and  criminate  his  actions ;  the  guards  and 
veterans  who  followed  Iiis  private  banner,  were  distri- 
buted among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  even  the  eu- 
nuchs presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his 
martial  domestics.  When  he  passed  with  a  small 
and  sordid  retinue  through  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple, his  forlorn  appearance  excited  the  amazement 
and  compassion  of  the  people.  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora received  him  with  cold  ingratitude ;  the  servile 
crowd,  with  insolence  and  contempt;  and  in  the 
evening  he  retired  with  trembling  steps  to  his  desert- 
ed palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  con- 
flned  Antonina  to  her  apartment :  and  she  walked  dis- 
dainfully silent  in  the  adjacent  portioo>  while  Belisa- 
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rias  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  chap. 
agony  of  grief  and  terror,  the  death  which  he  had  so  ^^'' 
often  braved  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  Long  after  ^ 
sun-set  a  messenger  was  announced  from  the  empress; 
lie  opened  with  anxious  curiosity  the  letter  which  con- 
tained the  sentence  of  his  fate.  ^^  You  cannot  be  ig- 
^<  norant  how  much  you  have  deserved  my  displea- 
<<  sure.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  services  of  Anto- 
^<  nina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have  grant- 
'^  ed  your  life^  and  permit  you  to  retain  a  part  of  your 
^^  treasures,  which  might  be  justly  forfeited  to  the 
^^  state.  Let  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be  dis- 
^  played,  not  in  words,  hot  in  your  future  behaviour.^' 
I  know  not  how  to  believe  or  to  relate  the  transports 
with  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  received  this  ig. 
nominious  pardon.  He  fell  prostrate  before  his  wife, 
he  kissed  the  feet  of  his  saviour,  and  he  devoutly  pro- 
mised to  live  the  grateful  and  submissive  slave  of  An- 
tonina.  A  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisa- 
rias ;  and  with  the  office  of  count,  or  master  of  the 
royal  stables,  he  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian 
war.  .  -At  bis  departure  from  Constantinople,  his 
friends,  and  even  the  public,  were,  persuaded,  that  at 
soon  as  he  regained  his  freedom,  be  would  renounce 
his  dissimulation,  and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and 
perhaps  the  emperor  himself,  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  just  revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes 
were  deceived ;  and  the  unconquerable  patience  and 
loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear  either  below  or  above  the 
character  of  a  man*". 

W  The  continoator  of  the  Cbronicle  of  Marcelltntif  gires,  in  a  few 
decent  words,  the  sobstance  of  the  Anecdotes  :  Bdisarius  de  Oriente  evo- 
catus,  in  ofiensam  periculumque  incurrens  iprave,  et  inTidis  subjacens 
rursua  remittitur  in  ludiam  (p.  S4). 


VOL.  T.   ,  0  e 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

State  of  the  Barbaric  World. — Mstahtiahment  of  the 
Lombards  on  the  Danube. — Triiea  and  Inroads  of 
the  Sclavonians.'-^Originf  Empire^  and  Embassies 
of  the  Turks.— The  Flight  of  the  Avars.-— Chos^ 
roes  L  or  J^Tushirvan^  King  of  Persia.^-^His  pros- 
perous Reign  and  Wars  with  the  Bomans.^-The 
Cokhian  or  Lazic  War* — The  ^Ethiopians. 

^^^'  OUR  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  relative  to  the 

^,^^yr^  common  faculties  of  mankind.   The  aspiring  efforts  of 
Weakness  genios  or  virtae^  either  in  active  or  speculative  life, 
of  the  em.  are  measured^  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation,  as 
juiainlan,  ^7  ^^  height  to  which  they  ascend  above  the  level  of 
A.  D.    their  age  or  country :  and  the  same  statore,  which  in  a 
52r— 565.  people  of  giants  would  pass  unnoticed^  must  appear 
conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pigmies.    Leonidas,  and  his 
three  hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives  at  Ther- 
mopylie ;  but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and 
the  man,  had  prepared,  and  almost  ensured,  this  me- 
morable sacrifice  ;  and  each  Spartan  would  approve, 
rather  than  admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which  himself 
and  eight  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally 
.  capable^  The  great  Pompey  might  inscribe  on  bis  tro- 
phies, that  he  had  defeated  in  battle  two  millions  of  ene- 
mies, and  reduced  fifteen  hundred  cities  from  the  lake 
Maeotis  on  the  Red  Sea^:  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  fiew  j 
before  his  eagles ;  the  nations  were  oppressed  by  their 
own  fears,  and  the  invincible  legions  which  he  com*  | 
mended,  had  been  formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  awl 
the  discipline  of  ages.  In  this  view  the  character  of  Be- 
lisarius  may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the  heroes  of 

1  It  Will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotus  (1-  ▼"•  c  104. 134. 
p.  550. 615).  The  conyersatton  of  Xerxes  and  Demaratns  at  Tbermopyli, 
is  one  of  ibe  most  interesting'  and  moral  scenes  in'hisiory.  It  was  the  tor-, 
ture  of  the  royal  SparUn  to  behold,  with  anguish  and  renorse,  the  rirtue 
of  his  country. 

2  See  this  proud  inscription  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  rii.  27).  Pew  men 
have  more  exquisitely  tasted  of  glory  and  disgrace ;  nor  could  Juyenil 
(Satir.  X.)  produce  amorc  striking  example  of  the  vicissitades  of  foriuoc, 
and  the  vanity  of  human  wL^hes. 
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the  aneient  repqblics.  His  imperfections  flowed  from  chap.  , 
the  contagion  of  the  times;  his  Tirtaes  were  his  own,  ^^^' 
the  free  gift  of  nature  or  reflection ;  he  raised  himself 
without  a  master  or  a  riyal ;  and  so  inadequate  were  the 
arms  eommitted  to  his  hand,  that  his  sole  advantage  was 
derived  from  the  pride  and  presumption  of  his  adver- 
saries. Under  his  command,  the  subject^  of  Justinian 
often  deserved  to  be  called  Romans ;  but  the  unwar- 
like  appellation  of  Greeks  was  imposed  as  a  term  of 
reproach  by  the  haughty  Goths;  who  afibcted  to  blush^ 
that  they  must  dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  na- 
tion of  tragedians,  pantomimes,  and  pirates^  The 
climate  of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found  less  congenial 
than  that  of  Europe,  to  military  spirit :  those  populous 
countries  were  enervated  by  luxury,  despositism,  and 
superstition  ;  and  the  monks  were  more  expensive  and 
more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  East.  The 
regular  force  of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to  six. 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men :  it  was  reduced^ 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand ;  and  this  number,  large  as  it  may  seem,  was 
thinly  scattered  over  the  sea  and  land ;  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Persia.  The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the  soldier 
was  nnpaid ;  his  poverty  was  mischievously  soothed 
by  the  privildge  of  rapine  and  indolence :  and  the 
tardy  payments  were  detained  and  intercepted  by  the 
fraud  of  those  agents  who  usurp,  without  courage  or 
danger,  the  emoluments  of  war.  Public  and  private 
distress  recruited  the  armies  of  the  state ;  but  in  the 
fields  and  still  more  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  their 
Dombers  were  always  defective.  The  want  of  national 
spirit  was  supplied  by  the  precarious  faith  and  disor- 
derly service  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  Even  mili- 
tary honour,  which  has  often  survived  the  loss  of  vir- 
tue and  feedom,  was  almost  totally  extinct.  The  ge- 
nerals, who  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of 

3  TffltixKp if  •?  T*  jr^oTipat  rtStfA  if  \Ttt\idiv  jhcotta  i//o?,  ot<  /u»  t^*- 

7»/iif,  1UU  »itwT«if  Kaf7ro^urA{,  This  last  epithet  of  Procopius  is  too  nobly 
translated  by  pirates ;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper  word  :  strippers  of  gar- 
ments either  for  injury  or  insult  (Demosthenes  contra  Conon.  in  Reiske 
Orator  Grace,  lom.  ii.  p.  1264). 
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cH\p.  fonaer  times^  laboored  only  to  preyent  the  tueeeso,  or 
^^'  to  sally  the  repotatioa  of  their  eoUeajgues ;  and  they 
^^^^'^^^  bad  been  taught  by  experience,  that  if  merit  some- 
times  provoked  the  jealoasy,  error  or  even  guilt,  would 
obtain  the  indulgence  of  a  gracious  eniperor\  In  such 
an  age,  the  triumphs  of  Bclisarius,  and  afterwards  of 
Narses,  shine  with  incomparable  lustre ;  but  they  are 
encompassed  with  the  darkest  shades  of  disgrace  and 
calamity.  While  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  subdued 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor*, 
timid,  though  ambitious,  balanced  the  forces  of  the 
Bi^rbarians,  fomented  their  divisions  by  flattery  and 
falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and  liberality 
the  repetitiop  of  injuries^.  The  keys  of  Carthage, 
Rome,  and  Ravenna,  were  presented  to  their  con- 
queror, while  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Constantinople. 
state  of  Kven  the  GoUitc  victories  of  Belisarius  were  preja- 
tbeBarba-^ieial  to  the  state,  since  they  abolished  the  important 
barrier  of  the  Upper  Danube,  which  had  been  so 
faithfully  guarded  by  Theodoric  and  his  daughter. 
For  the  defence  of  Italy,  the  Goths  evacuated  Pan- 
nonia  and  Noricnm,  which  they  left  in  a  peaceful 
and  flourishing  condition  :  the  sovereignty  was  claim- 
ed by  the  emperor  of  the  Romans ;  the  actual  pos- 
session  was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  first 
invader.  On  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  the 
plains  of  Upper  Hungary  and  the  Transylvanian 
hills  were  possessed,  since  the  death  of  Attila,  by 
The  Gepi- the  tribes  of  the  Gepida^,  who  respected  the  Gt>thic 
^''  arms,  and  despised,  not  indeed  the  gold  of  the  Ro- 
mans, but  the  secret  DM>tive  of  tlieir  annual  subsidies. 
The  vacant  fortifications  of  the  river  were  instantly  oc- 
Gttpied  by  these  Barbarians :  their  standards  were  plant- 

4  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Qothic  Was  :  the  writer  of  the 
Anecdotes  cannot  ag^gravate  these  abuses. 

5  Agnlhias,  1.  5.  p.  157,  158.  He  confines  this  weakness  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire  to  the  old  age  of  Justinian  ;  but  alas !  he  was  never 
young. 

6  This  mischievous  policy,  which  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  19.)  imputes 
to  the  emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  epistle  to  a  Scythian  prince,  who  was  ca- 
pable  of  understanding  it.  Av«y  ^po/OiB)!  »«/  AyyivnTAros,  says  Agathias* 
I.  V.  p.  170,  in. 
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ed  oa  the  walls  of  Sirmium  aad  Belgrade ;  and  the  chap. 
ironical  tone  of  their  apology  aggravated  this  insult  ^^^^!^ 
on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  ^<  So  extensive^  O  Cffi- 
^^  sar,  are  your  dominions ;  so  numerous  are  yonr  ci« 
^^  ties ;  that  you  are  continually  seeking  for  nations  to 
^^  wbora^  either  in  peace  or  war,  you  may  relinquisb 
^<  these  useless  possessions.  The  Gepids  are  your 
'^  farave  and  faithful  allies ;  and  if  they  have  antici- 
^^pated  your  gifts^  they  have  shewn  a  just  confidence 
'<  in  your  bounty.'^  Their  presumption  was  excused 
by  the  mode  of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraced. 
Instead  of  asserting  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the 
protection  of  his  sul^ects^  the  emperor  invited  a  strange 
people  to  invade  and  possess  the  Roman  provinces  be* 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Alps  ;  and  the  ambition  of 
the  Gepidse  was  checked  by  the  rising  power  and  fame 
of  the  liOMBABDS^.  This  corrupt  appellation  has  been  The  Lom^ 
diffused  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  merchants  and^"^' 
bankers^  the  Italian  posterity  of  these  savage  warriors; 
but  the  original  name  of  Langobarda  is  expressive  on- 
ly of  the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I 
am  notdisposed  either  toqupstion  or  to  justify  th^ir  Scan- 
dinavian  origin^;  nor  to  pursue  the  migrations  of  the 
Lombards  throagh  unknown  regions  and  marvellous 
adventures^  About  the  tin^e  of  Augustus  and  Trajan, 
a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks  on  the  darkness  of  their 
aotiquities,  and  they  are  discovered,  for  the  first  time^ 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Fierce,  beyond  the 
example  of  the  Germans,  they  delighted  to  propagate 
the  tremendous  belief,  that  their  heads  were  formed 
like  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  that  they  drank  the  blood 
of  their  enemies  whom  they  vanquished  in  battle.  The 
smallness  of  their  numbers  was  recruited  by  the  adop- 

7  Gen9  German^  feritate  ferociore,  says  Velleius  Paterculus  of  the  Lom- 
bards (ii.  106.)  Langobardos  paucitas  nobilitat.  Plurimis  ac  valentidsi- 
nis  iiationibus  cincti  non  per  obsequium  sed  praeliis  et  periclitando  tuti 
sunt  (Tacit,  de  Moribua  German,  c.  40.)  See  likewise  Strabo  (1.  vii.  p. 
446.)  The  best  geographers  place  them  beyond  the  Elbe,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Magdeburgb  and  the  middle  march  of  Brandenburgh ;  and  their  situa- 
tion will  agree  with  the  patriotic  remark  of  the  count  de  Hertzberg,  that 
most  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors  issued  from  the  same  countries  which 
still  produce  the  armies  of  Prussia,' 

8  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  as  stated  by 
Paul  Warnefrid,  surnamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  Cluverius  (Germa* 
nia  Antiq.  L  iii.  c.  26.  p.  102|  &c)  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  defended  by  Gro- 
tivs  (Prolegom.  ad  Hist  Goth.  p.  38»  &c.)  the  Swedish  amlM^Mdor* 
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CHAP,  iion  of  their  bravest  slaves ;  and  aloae^  amidst  their 
^^^^  powerful  neighboarsy  they  defended  by  arms  -  their 
high-spirited  independence.  In  the  tempests  of  the 
norths  which  overwhelmed  so  many  names  «nd  na- 
tions, this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated  on 
'  the  sarface:  they  gradually  descended  towards  the 
south  and  the  Danube ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hau- 
dred  years  they  again  appear  with  their  ancient  valour 
and  renown.  Their  manners  were  not  less  ferodous. 
The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was  executed  in  the 
presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  king^s  daugh- 
ter, who  had  been  provoked  by  some  words  of  insult, 
and  disappointed  by  his  diminutive  stature ;  and  a  tri- 
bute, the  price  of  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lom- 
bards, by  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Ad- 
versity  revived  a  sense  of  moderation  and  justice,  and 
the  insolence  of  conquest  was  chastised  by  the  signal 
defeat  and  irreparable  dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who 
were  seated  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland^.  The 
victories  of  the  Lombards  recommended  them  to  the 
>  friendship  of  the  emperors  :  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
Justinian,  they  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  accord- 
ing to  their  treaty,  the  cities  of  Noricura  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Pannonia.  But  the  spirit  of  rapine  soon 
tempted  them  beyond  these  ample  limits ;  they  wan- 
dered along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  as  far  as  Dyr- 
rachium,  and  presumed,  with  familiar  rudeness,  to  en- 
ter  the  towns  and  houses  of  their  Roman  allies,  and  to 
seize  the  captives  who  had  escaped  from  their  auda- 
cious hands.  These  acts  of  hostility,  the  sallies,  as  it 
might  be  pretended,  of  some  loose  adventurers,  were 
disowned  by  the  nation,  and  excused  by  the  emperor; 
but  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  were  more  seriously  en- 
gaged by  a  contest  of  thirty  years,  which  was  termi- 
nated only  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepidae.  The 
hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their  cause  before  the 
throne  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  crafty  Justinian,  to 
whom  the  Barbarians  were  almost  equally  odious,  pro- 
nounced a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and  dex- 

9  Two  facts  in  the  napratite  of  Paul  Diaconus  {1.  i.  c.  20.)  are  expres- 
stve  of  national  manners :  1.  Dum  ad  mMhm  luderet — while  he  played  at 
draughts.  2.  Camporum  viridantia  Hna,  The  cultivation  of  flax  supposes 
property,  commercej  a^rtculturey  and  manufactures. 
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terously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  ineffeetual  ^^]^- 
SQGCoars.  Their  strength  was  formidable,  since  the  v,.^^^,^ 
Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  field  several  myriads  of 
soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  side,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid ;  yet 
such  is  the  uncertainty  of  courage,  that  the  two  armies 
were  suddenly  struck  with  a  panic ;  they  fled  from 
each  other,  and  the  rival  kings  remained  with  their 
guards  in  the  midst  of  an  empty  plain.  A  short  truce 
was  obtained ;  but  their  mutual  resentmeitt  again  kin- 
dled ;  and  the  remembrance  of  their  shame  rendered 
the  next  encounter  more  desperate  and  bloody.  Forty 
thousand  of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive 
battle,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  6epid»,  trans- 
ferred the  fears  and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first  dis- 
played the  character  of  Alboin,  the  youthful  prince  of 
the  Lombards,  and  the  future  conqueror  of  Italy^^ 

The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  theTbeSda- 
plaina  of  Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  might  be  re-  ^^°^^^' 
duced  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  under  the  two  great  fa- 
milies of  the  Bulgarians"  and  the  Sclavoi^ians. 
According  to  the  Greek  writers,  the  former,  who 
touched  the  Euxine  and  the  lake  MaBotis,  derived 
from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  renew  the  simple  and  well  known  picture  of 
Tartar  manners.  They  were  bold  and  dexterous  arch- 
ers, who  drank  the  milk,  and  feasted  on  the  flesh  of 
their  fleet  and  indefatigable  horses ;  whose  flocks  and 
herds  followed,  or  rather  guided,  the  motions  of  their 
roving  camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  was  re- 
mote or  impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in  flight, 
though  incapable  of  fear.  The  nation  was  divided  in- 
to two  powerful  and  hostile  tribes,  who  pursued  each 

10  I  have  used;  without  undertaking  to  reconcile,  the  facts  in  Procopiut 
(Goth.  L  ii.  c.  14. 1.  iii.  c.  33^34. 1.  iv.  c.  18.  25.)  Paul  Dtaconus  (de  Gestis 
Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  1—23.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  lulicaruni,  torn.  i.  p. 
405—419.)  and  Jornandes  (de  Success.  Beenorum,  p.  242).  The  patient 
reader  may  draw  some  light  from  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  and  An- 
ttoUL  zxiii.)  and  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  8cc.  toin.  is,  x,  zi). 

11  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians,  fi>om  Ennodius  (|n  Panegyr. 
Theodorici,  Opp.  Sirmond,  toni.  i.  p.  1598,  1599.)  Jornandes  (de  Rebus 
Geticis,  c.  5.  p.  194.  et  de  Regn.  Successione,  p  242),  Theophanes  (p.  185.) 
and  the  Chronicles  of  Cassiodorius  and  Marcellinus.  The  name  of  Huns 
is  too  Tague ;  the  tribes  of  the  Catturgurians  and  Utiorgurlans  are  too 
minute  and  too  harsh. 
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CHAP,  other  with  fraternal  hatred.  They  eagerly  disputed 
^^^'  the  friendship  or  rather  the  gifts  of  the  emperor ;  and 
the  distinction  which  natore  had  fixed  between  the 
failhfnl  dog  and  the  rapaeioas  wolf,  was  applied  by  an 
ambassador  who  received  only  verbal  instructions  from 
the  month  of  his  illiterate  prince^^  The  Balgarians,  of 
whatsoever  species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Rofnan 
wealth;  they  assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the 
Sclavonian  name,  and  their  rapid  marches  isould  only 
be  stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea^  or  the  extreme  cold  and 
poverty  of  the  north.  But  the  same  race  of  Sclavo^ 
nians  appears  to  have  maintained  in  every  age^  the 
possession  of  the  same  eoontries.  Their  numerous 
tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse,  used  one  common 
language  (it  was  harsh  and  irregular),  and  were  known 
by  the  resemblance  of  their  form,  which  deviated  from 
the  swarthy  Tartar,  and  approached,  without  attain- 
ing, the  lofty  stature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  Ger- 
man. Four  thousand  six  hundred  villages"  were  scat- 
tered over  the  provinces  of  Russia  and  Poland^  and 
their  huts  were  hastily  built  of  rough  timber,  in  a  coun- 
try deficient  both  in  stone  and  iron.  Erected,  or  ra- 
ther concealed,  in  the  depth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  the  edge  of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps, 
without  flattery,  compare  them  to  the  architecture  of 
the  beaver ;  which  tbey  resembled  in  a  double  issue^ 
to  the  land  and  water,  fur  the  escape  of  the  savage  in- 
habitant, an  animal  less  cleanly,  less  diligent^  and 
less  social,  than  that  marvellous  quadruped.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labour  of  the  na- 
tives, supplied  the  rustic  plenty  of  the  Hclavonians. 
Their  sheep  and  horned  cattle  were  large  and  numer- 
ous, and  the  fields  which  they  sowed  with  millet  and 
panic'%  afforded^  in  the  place  of  breads  a  coarse  and 

12  Procopius  (6oth«  ].  iv.  c.  19).  His  verbal  mesuge  (he  ownt  hiin- 
gelf  an  illiterate  Barbarian)  is  delivered  as  an  epistle.  The  ^tylc  is  sa- 
Tage»  figurative,  and  orig^inal. 

13  This  susn  is  the  result  of  a  particalar  list,  in  a  eunouv  MS.  firagtnent 
of  the  year  550,  found  in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  obscure  geography  of 
the  times  provokes  and  exercises  the  patience  of  the  Count  de  Buat  (torn, 
zi.  p.  69— >1H9).  The  Frendi  minister  often  loses  himself  in  a  wilderness 
which  requires  a  Saxon  and  Polish  gnide. 

14  Fanicnm  milium  See  Columella,  !.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  430.  edit.  Gesner. 
Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xyiii.  24,  25.    The  SarmatSans  made  a  pap  of  9iillet, 
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less  nutritive  food^  Tbe  incessant  rapine  of  their  chap. 
neighbours  compelled  them  to  bury  this  treasore  in  the  ^^'^' 
earth;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it  was^"^'^^'^^*' 
freely  imparted  by  a  people,  ^hose  unfavourable  cha- 
meter  is  qualified  by  tbe  epithets  of  chaste,  patient^ 
and  hospitable.  As  their  supreme  god,  they  adored 
an  invisible  master  of  the  thunder.  The  i^ivers  and 
tbe  nymphs  obtained  their  subordinate  honours,  and 
the  popular  worship  was  expressed  in  vows  and  sa- 
crifice.  Tbe  Bclavonians  disdained  to  obey  a  d^spot^* 
a  prince,  or  even  a  magistrate ;  but  their  experience 
was  too  narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong^  to  com-* 
pose  a  system  of  equal  law  or  general  defence.  Some 
voluntary  respect  was  yielded  to  age  and  valour ;  but 
each  tribe  or  village  existed  as  a  separate  republic,  and 
all  must  be  persuaded  where  none  could  be  compelled. 
They  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked,  and,  except  an 
unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive  armour :  their 
weapons  of  offence  were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poi- 
soned  arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  ^hich  they  dexterously 
threw  from  a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a 
running  noose.  In  the  field,  the  Hclavonian  infs&ntry 
was  dangerous  by  their  speed,  agility,  and  hardiness : 
they  swam,  they  dived,  they  remained  under  water^ 
drawing  their  breath  through  a  hollow  cane ;  and  a 
river  or  lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their  unsuspected 
ambuscade.  But  these  were  the  achievements  of  spies 
or  stragglers ;  the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the 
Sclavonians :  their  name  was  obscure,  and  their  con^ 
quests  were  inglorious^'. 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  of  theTheiriof- 
Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  without  attempting  to  de-  ^^*^ 
fine  their  immediate  boundarieis,  which  were  not  fac^ 
corately  known  or  respected  by  the  Barbarians  them- 

mingled  with  imire's  milk  or  blood.  In  tbe  wealth  of  modem  httBbandiy# 
our  miUet  feeds  poultry  and  not  heroes*  See  the  dictionaries  of  Bomare 
and  MiUer. 

15  ^or  the  name  and  nation,  tbe  situation  and  manners^  of  the  Sclavoni- 
ans, see  the  original  evidence  of  the  sixth  century,  in  Procopius  (Goth.l» 
ii.  c.  26  i.  lii.c.  14.)  and  the  emperor  Mauritius  or  Maurice  (Siratag^emat. 
1.  it.  c.  5.  apud  Mascou,  Annotat.  xxati).  Tbe  stratagems  ef  Maurice  have 
been  printed  only,  as  I  understand,  at  the  end  of  Scheffer's  edition  of  Ar* 
rtan'^s  Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1664.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grac.  Lit.  c  8.  torn,  iiup, 
278.)  a  scarce,  and  hitherto  tp  me,  nn  inaccessible  Jiiook. 

VOL,  V.  D  4^ 
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CHAP,  selves.  Tbeir  imporUnce  was  measnred  by  their  vi- 
^^"'  cinity  to  the  empire  :  and  the  level  country  of  Molda- 
"'*''"*^via  and  Walacbia  was  occupied  by  the  Antes'%  a 
Sclavonian  tribe^  which  swelled  the  titles  of  Justinian 
with  an  epithet  of  conquest^^.  Against  the  Antes  he 
erected  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube ;  and 
laboured  to  secure  the  alliance  of  a  people  seated  in 
the  direct  channel  of  northern  inundation,  an  interval 
of  two  hundred  miles  between  the  mountains  of  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  Euxine  sea.  But  the  Antes  wanted 
power  and  inclination  to  stem  the  fury  of  the  torrent : 
and  the  light  armed  Sclavonians,  from  an  hundred 
tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal  speed  the  footsteps 
of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  payment  of  one  piece  of 
gold  for  each  soldier,  procured  a  safe  and  easy  retreat 
through  the  country  of  the  GepidsB,  who  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  Upper  Danube^s.  The  hopes  or 
fears  of  the  Barbarians ;  their  intestine  union  or  dis- 
cord ;  the  accident  of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream ;  the 
prospect  of  harvest  or  vintage ;  the  prosperity  or  dis- 
tress of  the  Romans ;  were  the  causes  which  produced 
the  uniform  repetition  of  annual  visits^%. tedious  in  the 
narrative,  and  destructive  in  the  event.  The  same  year, 
and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which  Ravenna  surren- 
dered, was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or  Bulga- 
rians, so  dreadful,  that  it  almost  effaced  the  memory  of 
their  pasts  inroads.  They  spread  from  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople  to  the  Ionian  gulph,  destroyed  thirty. two 
cities  or  castles,  crazed  Potida&a,  which  Athens  had  built, 
and  Philip  had  besieged,  and  repassed  the  Danube,  drag- 
ging at  their  horses  heels  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent  in- 
road they  pierced  the  wall  of  the  ThracianChersonesus, 

16  Antes  eorum  fortissimi. . . .  Taysis  qui  rapidus  et  vorticosus  in  Histri 
fluenta  furens  devolvitur  (Jornandes,  c.  5.  p.  194.  edit.  Murator.  Procopius, 
Crotb.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  et  de  Edific.  I.  iv.  c.7).  Yet  the  same  Procopius  mentions 
the  Goths  aiid  Huns  as  neighbours,  yu^ovHiTA^  to  the  Danube  (de  Ed&fic. 
1.  iv.  c.  1). 

17  The  national  title  of  Anticttt^  in  the  laws  and  inscriptions  of  Justini- 
an was  adopted  by  his  successors,  and  is  justified  by  the  pious  Ludewig^ 
(in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  SIS).  It  had  strangely  puzzled  the  civilians  of  the 
middle  age. 

18  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25. 

19  An  inroad  of  the  Huns  is  connected,  by  Procopius,  with  a  comet ; 
perhaps  that  of  531  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  4).  Agmthias  (I.  y.  p.  154^  155.)  bor- 
rows  from  his  predecessor  some  early  facts. 
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extirpated  the  habitations  and  the  inhabitants^  boldly  chap. 
traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to .  their  com- ,  ^^'^' 
panions,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.     Another  party, 
which  seemed  a  multitade  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans/ 
penetrated,  without  opposition,  from  the  streights  of 
ThermopylaB  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  last 
ruin  of  Oreeee  has  appeared  an  object  too  minute  for 
the  attention  of  history.    The  works  which  the  em- 
peror raised  for  the  protection,  but  at  the  expense,  of 
his  subjects,  served  only  to  disclose  the  weakness  of 
some  neglected  part ;  and  the  walls,  which  by  flattery 
had  been  deemed  impregnable,  were  either  deserted 
by  the  garrison,  or  scaled  by  the  Barbarians.    Three 
thousand  Sclavonians,  who  insolently  divided  them- 
selves into  two  bands,  discovered  the  weakness  and 
misery  of  a  triumphant  reign.    Tliey  passed  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Hebros,  vanquished  the  Roman  gene* 
rals  who  dared  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  plunder- 
ed, with  impunity^  the  cities  of  lUyricum  and  Thrace^ 
each  of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to  overwhelm 
their  contemptible  assailants.    Whatever  praise  the 
boldness  of  the  Sclavonians  may  deserve,  it  is  sullied 
by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty  which  they  are 
accused  of  exercising  on  their  prisoners.     Without 
distinction  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were 
impaled  or  flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four 
posts,  and  beaten  with  clubs  till  they  expired,  or  in- 
closed in  some  spacious  building,  and  left  to  perish  in 
the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which  might  im- 
pede the  march  of  these  savage  victors'^.     Perhaps  a 
more  impartial  narrative  would  reduce  the  number,  and 
qualify  the  nature,  of  these  horrid  acts ;  and   they 
might  sometimes  be  excused  by  the  cruel  laws  of  re- 
taliation.    In  the  siege  of  Topirus^S  whose  obstinate 
defence  had  enraged  the  Sclavonians,  they  massacred 
fifteen  thousand  males ;  but  they  spared  the  women 
and  children  ;  the  most  valuable  captives  were  always 

20  The  cruelties  of  the  Sclavonians  are  related  or  magnified  by  Proco- 
pius  (Goth.  1.  ill.  c.  29.  38).  For  their  mild  and  liberal  behaviour  to  their 
prisoners,  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority,  somewhat  more  recent,  of  the 
emperor  Maurice  (Stratagem.  1.  ii.  c.  5). 

21  Topirus  was  si^tuate^near  Philippi  in  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  opposite 
to  the  isle  of  Thasos,  twelve  days  journey  from  Constantinople  (Cellarius, 
lom.  i.  p.  676.  840). 
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CHAP,  reserved  for  labour  or  raiwom;  the  senritade  was 
^^^^    not  rigorpuB,  and  the  terms  of  their  deliverance  were 
^"^^^^^^^  speedy  and  moderate.     But  the  subject,  or  the  histo^ 
rian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indignation  io  the 
language  of  complaint  and  reproach ;  and  Procopias 
has  confidently  affirmed,  that  io  a  reign  of  thirty-two 
years,  each  fwnual  inroad  of  the  Barbarians  consomed 
two  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ro- 
.  man  einpire.    The  entire  population  of  Turkish  £0. 
rope,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  provinces  of 
Justinian,  would  perhaps  be  incapable  of  supplying 
six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this  incredible 
estimate^. 
origmand     lu  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt 
monarchy  \\^^  ghock  of  a  revolutiou  which  first  revealed  to  the 
Turts  in  world  thjB  oamo  and  nation  of  the  Turks.    I^ke  Ko- 
Asia,       mulus,  the  founder  of  that  martial  people  was  snckled 
A^D.  54,5.  i^y  ^  ghe-wolf,  who  afterwards  made  him  the  father  of 
a  numerous  progeny ;  and  the  representation  of  that  ani- 
mal in  the  banners  of  the  Turks,  preserved  the  memory, 
or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  of  a  fable,  which  was  ia« 
vented,  without  any  mutual  intercourse,  by  the  sfaep- 
h^rdfi  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scythia.     At  the  equal 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the 
Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Bengal  seas,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  is  conspicuous,  the  centre,  and  perhaps  the 
summit,  of  Asia;  which,  in  the  language  of  different 
nations,  has  been  styled  Imaus,  and  Caf*%  and  Altai, 
and  the  Golden  mountains,  and  the  Girdle  of  the  B^rth. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  were  productive  of  minerals ;  and 
the  iron  forges^%  for  the  purpose  of  war,  were  exer- 

32  According  to  the  malevolent  testimoAy  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  18). 
these  inroads  had  reduced  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  state 
of  a  Scythian  wilderness. 

23  From  Caf  to  Caf ;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  interpret, 
from  Imaus,  perhaps,  to  mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  religious  philoso- 
phy of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis  of  mount  Caf  is  an  emerald,  whose  re- 
Hcctions  produces  thcAzui*e  of  the  sky.  The  mountain  is  endowed  with  a 
sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves ;  and  their  vibration,  at  the  command 
of  God,  is  the  cause  of  emrthquakes  (D*Herbelot,  p.  230»  231.) 

24  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  most  plentiful  in  the  world  ;  and  in 
the  southern  parts,  above  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  by  the  industry  of 
the  Russians  (Strahlenberg.^Iist.  of  Siberia,  p.  342.  387.  Voyage  en  Sibe- 
rie,  par  l'Abb€  Chappe  d'Auteroche,  p.  603 — 608.  edit,  in  12mo.  Amster- 
dam, 1/70).  The  Turks  offered  iron  for  sate;  yet  the^Roman  ambassadors, 
with  strange  obstinacy,  persisted  in  believing  that  it  w'as  all  a  trick,  and  that 
their  country  produced  none  (Menander  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  153). 
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cised  bf  the  Turks,  the  most  despised  portion  of  the  chap. 
slaves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen.    But  their  ^J^J^JJ^ 
servitude  caold  only  last  till  a  leader,  bold  and  elo- 
quent^ should  arise,  to  persuade  his  eountrymen  that 
the  same  arms  which  they  forged  for  their  masters, 
might  become,  in  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of 
freedom  and  victory.    They  sallied  from  the  monn- 
tain";  a  sceptre  was  the  reward  of  his  advice ;  and  the 
annual  ceremony,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron  was  heated 
in  the  fire,  and  a  smith's  hammer  was  successively 
handled  by  the  prince  and  bis  nobles,  recorded  for 
ages  the  humble  profession  and  rational  pride  of  the 
Turkish  nation.     Bertezena,  their  first  leader,  signal- 
ised their  valour  and  his  own  in  successful  combats 
against  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  but  when  he  presum- 
ed to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan^ 
the  insolent  demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic  was 
contemptnously  rejected.    The  disgrace  was  expiated 
by  a  more  noble  alliance  with  the  princess  of  China ; 
and  the  decisive  battle  which  almost  extirpated  the  na- 
tion of  the  Gteougen,  established  in  Tartary  the  new 
and  more  powerful  empire  c^  the  Turks.  They  reign- 
ed over  the  north ;  but  they  confessed  the  vanity  of 
conqoesi,  by  their  faithful  attachment  to  the  mountain 
of  their  fathers.     The  royal  encampment  seldom  lost 
sight  of  mount  Altai,  from  whence  the  river  Irtish  de- 
scends to  water  the  rieh  pastures  of  the  Galmucks*^, 
which  nourish  the.  largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  climate  mild  and  temper- 
ate :  the  happy  re^on  was  ignorant  of  earthquake  and 
pestilence ;  the  emperor's  throne  was  turned  towards 
the  east,  and  a  golden  wolf  on  the  top  of  a  spear^ 
seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  his  tent.    One  of  the 
successors  of  Bertezena  was  tempted  by  the  luxury 
and  superstition  of  China ;  hot  bis  design  of  building 
cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the  simple  wisdom 

25  Of  Ir«rana-kon  (Abulghazi  Rhan,  Hilt.  Genealogique  des  Tatars^  P. 
ii.  c.  5.  p.  71—77.  c.  15.  p.  155).  The  tradition  of  the  Moguls,  of  the  450 
yeskPB  which  they  passed  in  the  mountains,  agrees  with  the  Chinese  periods 
of  ibe  history  of  th^  Huns  and  Turks  (de  Guignes,  torn.  i.  part  it  p.  376), 
and  the  twenty  generations,  from  their  restoration  to  Zingis. 

26  The  coumry  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Calroucks,  is  well  described 
in  the  Genealogical  History,  p.  521—562.  The  curious  notes  of  the  French 
translator  ate  «nlftrged  and  digested  in  the  second  volume  of  the  English 
TersioD, 
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CHAP,  of  a  Barbarian  coansellor.    ^^  The  Tarks/^  he  said^ 
^^^^^JV    <<  are  not  equal  in  namber  to  one  hundredth  part  of 
<^  the  inhabitants  of  China.    If  we  balance  their  pow- 
^^  er,  and*  elude  their  armies^  it  is  because  we  wander 
^f  without  any  fixed  habitations,  in  the  exercise  of  war 
f^  and  hunting.   Are  we  strong?  we  advance  and  con- 
<<  quer ;  are  we  feeble?  we  retire  and  are  concealed. 
<^  Should  the  Turks  confine  themselves  within  the 
^<  walls  of  cities,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  de- 
'<^  struction  of  their  empire.     The  Bonzes  preach  only 
^^|iatience,  humility,    and    the  renunciation  of    the 
^<  world.  Such,  O  king !  is  not  the  religion  of  heroes.^^ 
Tliey  entertained  with  less  reluctance,  the  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  acqui- 
esced, without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in  the 
practice,  of  their  ancestors.     The  honours  of  sacrifice 
were  reserve^  for  the  supreme  deity;  they  acknow- 
ledged, in  rude  hymns,  their  obligations  to  the  air,  the 
fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  and  their  priests  deriv- 
ed some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination.  Their  unwrit- 
ten laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial :  theft  was  pu- 
nished by  a  tenfold  restitution  :  adultery,  treason,  and 
murder,  with  death ;  and  no  chastisement  could  be  in- 
flicted too  severe  for  the  rare  and  inexpiable  guilt  of 
cowardice.    As  the  subject  nations  marched  under  the 
standard  of  the  Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and 
horses,  were  proudly  computed  by  millions ;  one  of 
these  e£fective  armies  consisted  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers,  and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they  were 
connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the  Romans,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits,  some 
vestige  may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of 
Kamtchatka,  of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen 
whose  sledges  were  drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habi- 
tations were  buried  in  the  earth.  The  Turks  were  ig- 
norant of  astronomy ;  but  the  observation  taken  by  j 
some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of  eight  feet, 
fixes  the  royal  camp  in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  de- 
gretis,  and  marks  their  extreme  progress  within  three, 
or  at  least  ten  degrees,  of  the  polar  circle^^.     Among 


27  Vlsdelou,  p.  141. 151.    The  fact,  thoug^h  it  strictly  belongs  to  a  sub- 
ordioate  and  successive  tribe,  may  be  introduced  here. 
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their  goathem  conquests,  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  chap. 
the  Nepthalites  or  white  Hans,  a  polite  and  warlike    ^^'^' 
people,  who  possessed  th^  commercial  cities  of  Bocha- 
ra  and  Samarcand,  who  had  vanquished  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  carried  their  victorious  arms  along  the 
banks^  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus.    On 
the  side  of  the  west,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to 
the  lake  Maeotis.     They  passed  that  lake  on  the  ice» 
The  khan  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount  Altai,  issued 
his  commands  for  the  siege  of  Bosphoru8^%  &  city,  the 
voluntary  subject  of  Rome,  and  whose  princes  had  for- 
merly been  the  friends  of  Athens^^     To  the  east,  the 
Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  vigour  of  the  go- 
vernment was  relaxed  :  and  I  am  taui;ht  to  read  in  the 
history  of  the  times,  that  they  mowed  down  their  pa- 
tient enemies  like  hemp  or  grass ;  and  that  the  manda- 
rins applauded  the  wisdom  of  an  emperor  who  repuls- 
ed these  Barbarians  with  golden  lances.    This  extent 
of  savage  empire  compelled  the  Turkish  monarch  to 
establish  three  subordinate  princes  of  his  own  blood, 
who  soon  forgot  their  gratitude  and  allegiance.     The 
conquerors  were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is  always 
fatal  except  to  an  industrious  people ;  the  policy  of 
China  solicited  the  vanquished  nations  to  resume  their 
independence ;  and  the  power  of  the  Turks  was  limit- 
ed to  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.    The  revival  of 
their  name  and  dominion  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Asia,  are  the  events  of  a  later  age ;  ^nd  the  dynasties, 
which  succeeded  to  their  native  realms,  may  sleep  in 
oblivion;  since  their  history  bears  no  relation  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire^^. 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  The  Avart 
and  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Ogbrs  or  Yarchonites  on^^^^ur^^ 

28  Procoplus,  PerBic.  1.  i.  c.  12.  1.  li.  c.  3.  Peyssonel  (Observations  8ur 
Ics  Peuples  Barbares,  p.  99,  100.)  defines  the  distance  between  Cafia  and 
the  old  Bosphorus  at  xvi  long  Tartar  leagues. 

29  See,  in  a  Memoir  of  M.  de  Boze  (Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscrip. 
tlons,  torn.  vi.  p.  549—565),  the  ancient  kings  and  medals  of  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus ;  and  the  gratitude  of  Athens,  in  the  Oration  of  Demosthe- 
nes against  Leptines  (in  Reiske,  Orator.  Grace,  tom.  i.  p.  466,  467). 

30  For  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  first  Turkish  empire,  the  Chi- 
nese details  are  borrowed  from  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  P.  it. 
p.  367^462).  and  Visdelou  (supplement  k  la  Bibliotbeque  Orient.  d*Her- 
belot,  p.  82^114).  The  cireek  or  Roman  hints  are  gathered  in  Menan- 
6lv  (p.  108—164.)  and  Thcopliyljict  SiroocatU  (1.  vii.c.  7,  8). 
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CHAP,  the  b&nkt  of  the  river  Til,  whkh  derived  the  ^ithet 
^^'^    of  black  from  its  dark  irater  or  gloomy  foregta**.  The 
]^|^^[^  khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain  with  three  hundred  thoo- 
^oacMhe  sand  of  his  subjeetsy  and  their  bodies  were  scattered 
empire,    i^yer  the  space  of  four  days  jonrney :  their  sorviving 
coontrymen  acknowledged  the  strength  and  mercy  of 
the  Turks ;  and  a  small  portion^  about  twenty  ibon- 
sand  warriors,  preferred  exile  to  servitude.  They  fol- 
lowed the  well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  eheriebed 
the  error  oT  the  nations  who  confounded  them  with 
the  Avars,  and  spread  the  terror  of  that  false,  though 
famous  appellation,  which  had  not^  however,  saved 
its  lawful  proprietors  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks'^ 
After  a  long  and  victorious  march,  the  new  Avars  ar- 
rived ^  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of 
the  Alani^  and  Circassians,  where  they  first  heard  of 
the  splendour  and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  humbly  requested  their  confederate,  the  prince 
of  the  Alani,  to  lead  them  to  this  source  of  riches ; 
and  their  ambassador,  with  the  permission  of  tlie  go- 
vernor  of  Lazica,  was  transported  by  the  Euxine  sea 
to  Constantinople.  The  whole  city  was  ponred  forth  to 
behold  with  curiosity  and  terror  the  aspect  of  a  strange 
people ;  their  long  hair,  which  hung  in  tresses  down 
their  backs,  was  gracefully  bound  with  riiibons,   but 
the  rest  of  their  habit  appeared  to  imitate  the  fashion 
Their  em-  of  the  Huus.     When  they  were  admitted  to  the  audi- 
coT^tuiti.  ^^^^  of  Justioian,  Candisb,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors, 
nopie,      addressed  the  Roman  emperor  in  these  terms  :  <<  You 
A.  D.  558.  u  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the  representatives 
^^  of  the  strongest  and  most  populous  of  nations,  the  in- 
^^  vincible,  the  irresistible  Avars.     We  are  willing  to 

31  The  river  Til,  or  Tula,  a(3cording  to  the  geo^aphy  of  De  Guigneft 
(torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  58.  and  352),  is  a  small,  though  grateful  sti-eam  ot  the 
desert,  that  falls  into  tlie  Orhon,  Selinga,  8cc.  See  Bell,  Journey  from  Pe- 
tersburgh  to  Pekin  (vol.  ii.  p.  124);  yet  his  own  description  of  the  Keat, 
down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Oby,  represents  the  name  and  attributes  of 
the  black  river  (p.  139). 

32  Theophylact,  I.  vii.  c.  7,  8.  And  yet  his  true  Avars  are  invisible  even 
to  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Guignes ;  and  what  can  be  more  illustrious  than  the 
falte?  The  rii^ht  of  the  fugitive  Ogors  to  that  national  appellation  is  con- 
fessed by  the  Turks  themselves  (Menander,  p.  108). 

33  The  Alani  are  still  found  in  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars 
(p.  617),  and  in  d' An vi lie's  maps.  They  opposed  the  march  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Zingis  round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  were  overthrown  in  a  great  bat- 
tle (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1.  it.  c.  9.  p.  447). 
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<^  devote  ourselves  to  your  service :  we  are  able  to  chap. 
^^  vanquish  and  destroy  all  the  enemies  who  now'  dis*    ^^''' 
^^  turb  your  repose.     But  we  expect,  as  the  price  of  ^ 
^^  our  atlianee,  as  the  reward  of  our  valour,  precious 
^^  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fmitfol  possessions.'^ — 
At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  Jostinian  had  reigned 
above  thirty,  he  had  lived  above  seventy-five  years : 
his  mind  as  well  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and  languid ; 
and  the  eonqueror  of  Africa  and  Italy,  careless  of  the 
permanent  interest  of  his  people,  aspired  only  to  end 
his  days  in  the  bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.     In  a 
studied  oration,  he  imparted  to  the  senate  his  resolu- 
tion to  dissemble  the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Avars ;  and  the  whole  senate  like  the  man- 
darins of  China,  applauded  the  incomparable  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.    The  instruments  of 
luxury  were  immediately  prepared  to  captivate  the 
Barbarians ;  silken  garments,  soft  and  splendid  beds^ 
and  chains  and  collars  incrusted  with  gold.     The  am<^ 
bassadors,  content  with  such  liberal  reception,  depart- 
ed from  Constantinople,  and  Valentin,  one  of  the  em- 
peror's guards^  was  sent  with  a  similar  character  to 
their  camp  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.    As  their 
destroction  or  their  success  must  be  alike  advantageous 
to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts 
and  promises,  to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.^— 
These  fugitives  who  fled  before  the  Turkish  arms, 
passed  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes,  and  boldly  ad- 
vanced into  the  heart  of  Poland  and  Germany,  violat- 
ing the  law  of  nations,  and  abusing  the  rights  of  vie 
tory.    Before  ten  years  had  elapsed,  their  camps  were 
seated  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian 
and  Bclavonian  names  were  obliterated  from  the  earthy 
and  the  remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tribu- 
taries and  vassals,  under  the  standard  of  the  Avars. 
The  chagan,  the  peculiar  title  of  their  king,  still  af- 
fected  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emperor ;  and 
Justinian  entertained  some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in 
Pannonia  to  balance  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lom- 
bards.   But  the  virtue  or  treachery  of  an  Avar  betray- 
ed the  secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs  oC  his 
VOL.  v.  E  e 
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CHAP,  countrymen ;  and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid, 

^^^'    though  jealous  policy,  of  detaining  their  ambassadors, 

^^'"^^^and  denying  the  arms  which  they  had  been  allowed 

to  purchase  in  the  capital  of  the  empire^^. 
Ena^MMes  Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of 
Turks  and  the  cmperofs,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  f^hich 
Komans.  lyas  rcceivcd  from  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars^^  The 
5691^82  immense  distance  which  eluded  their  arms,  could  not 
extinguish  their  resentment:  the  Turkish  ambassadors 
pursued  the  footsteps  of  the  vanquished  to  the  Jaik^ 
the  Volga,  mount  Caucasus,  the  £oxine,  and  Constan- 
tinopte,  and  at  length  appeared  before  the  snecessor 
of  Constantine,  to  request  that  he  would  not  espouse 
the  cause  of  rebels  and  fugitives.  £ven  commerce 
had  some  share  in  this  remarkable  negotiation :  and 
the  Sogdoites,  who  were  now  the  tributaries  of  the 
Turks  embraced  the  fair  occasion  of  opening,  by  the 
I  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  new  road  for  the  importation 
of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Roman  empire.  The  Per- 
sian, who  preferred  the'  navigation  of  Ceylon,  bad 
stopped  the  caravans  of  Bochara  and  Samareand :  their 
silk  was  contemptuously  burnt :  some  Turkish  ambas- 
sadors died  in  Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison ;  and 
the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful  vassal  Maniacb,  the 
prince  of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose,  at  tlie  Byzantine 
court,  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  their  common  enemies. 
Their  splendid  apparel  and  rich  presents,  the  fruit  of 
Oriental  luxury,  distinguished  Maniacb  and  his  col- 
leagues, from  the  rude  savages  of  the  north:  their  letters, 
in  the  Scythian  character  and  language,  announced  a 
people  who  bad  attained  the  rudiments  of  science^<>:  they 

34  The  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  the  Avars  may  be  read  in  Me- 
mnder  (Excerpt.  Lep^at.  p.  99,  lOO,  lOX,  154, 155),  Theophanes  (p.  196). 
the  Historia  Miacella(l.xvi.  p.  109),  and  Gregory  of  Tour*  (1.  iv.  c.  23. 29. 
in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  214.  217). 

35  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  204,)  and  the  Hist.  Miscella  (I.  xvu  p.  HO), 
as  understood  by  De  Guides  (torn.  i.  part.  ii.  p.  354)  appear  to  apeak  of  a 
Turkish  emkissy  to  Justinian  himself;  but  that  of  Maniacb,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  successor  Justin,  is  positively  the  first  that  reached  Constant!* 
iiople  (Menander,  p.  108). 

36  The  Russians  have  found  cbaracters,  rode  bieroglyphics,  on  the 
Irtish  and  Y<Jnisei,  on  niedals,  tombs,  idols,  rocks,  obelisks,  &c.  (Strahlcn- 
berg,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  324.  346. 406.  429).  t)r.  Hyde  (de  Religione  Vc 
terum  I'srsarum.  p.  521,  &c.  has  given  two  alphabets  of  Thibet  and  of  the 
Ey^urs.  I  have  lon^  harboured  a  suspicion  that  all  the  Sctybiaii>  and 
some,  perhaps  much^  ot  the  Indian  science,  was  derived  from  tbe  Greeks  of 
^actriana. 
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euomerated  the  eonquestfl,  they  offered  the  friendship  chap. 
and  military  aid,  of  the  Turks ;  and  their  sincerity  ^^"• 
was  attested  by  direful  imprecations  (if  they  were^"*^^^^ 
guilty  of  falsehood)  against  their  own  head,  and  the 
*liead  of  Disabul  their  master.  The  Greek  prince  en- 
tertained with  hospitable  regard  the  ambassadors  of  a 
remote  and  powerfnl  monarch  :  the  sight  of  silk- worms 
and  looms  disappointed  the  .  hopes  of  the  Sogdoites ; 
the  emperor  renounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce,  the 
fugitive  Avars,  but  he  accepted  the  alliance  of  the 
Turks ;  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  carried 
by  a  Roman  minister  to  the  foot  of  mount  Altai.  Under 
the  successors  of  Justinian,  the  friendship  of  the  two 
nations  was  cnltivated  by  frequent  and  cordial  inter* 
course ;  the  most  favoured  vassals  were  permitted  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  great  khan,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  six  Turks,  who,  on  various  occasions,  had 
visited  Constantinople,  departed  at  the  same  time  for 
their  native  country.  The  duration  and  length  of  the 
journey  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai,  are 
not  specified ;  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a 
road  through  the  nameless  deserts,  the  mountains^ 
rivers,  and  morasses  of  Tartary ;  but  a  curious  ac- 
count has  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of  the  Ro* 
man  ambassadors  at  the  royal  camp.  After  they  had 
been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  according  to  a  rite 
still  practised  under  the  sons  of  Zingis,  they  were  in- 
trodaced  to  the  presence  of  Disabul.  In  a  valley  of 
the  Golden  Mountain,  they  found  the  great  khan  in 
his  tent,  seated  in  a  chair  with  wheels^  to  which  an 
horse  might  be  occasionally  harnessed.  As  soon  as 
they  had  delivered  their  presents,  which  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  proper  officers,  they  exposed,  fb  a  florid  ora« 
tion,  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory 
might  attend  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  that  their  reign 
might  be  long  and  prosperous^  and  that  a  strict  alliance, 
without  envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained 
between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth* 
The  answer  of  Disabul  corresponded  with  these 
friendly  professions^  and  the  ambassadors  were  seated 
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CHAP,  by  hifl  side^  at  a  banqaet  whieh  lasted  the  greatest  part 
^^^^'    of  the  day :  the  tent  was  sorrounded  with  silk  hang- 
ings^ and  a  Tartar  liquor  waa  served  on  the  tible^ 
which  possessed  at  least  the  intoxicating  qualities  of 
wine.    The  entertainment  of  the  succeeding  day  wasr 
more  sumptuous ;  the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  teat 
were  embroidered  in  various  ^figures;  and  the  royal 
seat,  the  cups^  and  the  vases,  were  of  gold.     A  third 
pavilion  was  supported  by  columns  of  gilt  wood ;  a  bed 
of  pure  and  massy  gold  was  raised  on  four  peacocks  of 
the  same  metal :  and  before  the  entrance  of  their  tent^ 
dishes,  basins,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and  admira- 
ble art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  wagons,  the  mo- 
liuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  industry.     When  Dis- 
abul  led  his  armies  against  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  hi? 
Homan  allies  followed  many  days  the  march  of  the 
Turkish  camp,  nor  were  they  dismissed  till  they  had  en- 
joyed their  precedency  over  the  envoy  of  the  great  king, 
whose  loud  and  intemperate  clamours  interrupted  the 
silence  of  the  royal  banquet.     The  power  and  ambition 
of  Ghosroes  cemented  the  union  of  the  Turks  and  Ro- 
mans, who  touched  his  dominions  on  either  side :  but 
those  distant  nations,  regardless  of  each  other,  consult- 
ed the  dictates  of  interest,  without  recollecting  the  obli- 
fations  of  oaths  and  treaties*    While  the  successor  of 
Ksabul  celebrated  his  father^s  obsequies,  he  was  saluted 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  pro- 
posed  an  invasion  of  Persia,  and  sustained  with  firm- 
ness, the  angry,  and  perhaps  the  just,  reproaches  of  that 
haughty  Barbarian.     ^<  Yon  see  my  ten  fingers,'^  said 
the  great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his  mouth. 
^^  You  Romans  speak  with  as  many  tongues,  but  they 
^^  are  tongues  df  deceit  and  perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one 
^'  language,  to  my  subjects  another;  and  the  nations  are 
'<  successively  deluded  by  your  perfidious  eloquence. 
<'  You  precipitate  your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you 
^^  enjoy  their  labours,  and  you  neglect  your  benefac- 
<^  tors.    Hasten  your  return,  inform  your  master  that  a 
^'  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering  or  forgiving  falsehood^ 
^^  and'  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment 
'^  which  be  deserves.    While  he  solicits  my  friendship 
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^^  with  tattering  and  hollow  words,  hb  iB  6unk,to  a  chap. 
**  confederate  of  my  fugitive  Varchonites.  If  I  con-  ^*^^- 
^*  deseeud  to  march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
^^  they  will  tremble  at  the  sound  of  oar  whips  ;  they 
^^  will  be  trampled  like  a  nest  of  ants,  under  the  feet 
^^  of  my  innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
*'  the  road  which  they  have  followed  to  invade  your 
''  empire ;  nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence, 
^^  that  mount  Caucasus  is  the  impregnable  barrier  of 
^^  the  Romans.  I  know  the  course  of  the  Niester,  the 
^^  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus ;  the  most  warlike  nations 
^^  have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks ;  and  from  the 
^<  rising  to  the  setting  sun^  the  earth  is  my  inheritance." 
Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Turks  and 
Romans:  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan  surviv- 
ed his  resentment :  and  when  he  announced  an  impor- 
tant conquest  to  his  friend  the  emperor  Maurice,  he 
styled  himself  the  master  of  the  seven  races,  and  the 
lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the  world^\- 

Sispotes  hav&  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  state  of 
of  Asia,  for  the  title  of  king  of  the  worid ;  while  the  Persia, 
contest  has  proved  that  it  could  not  belong  to  either  of  50^530^ 
the  competitors.     The  kingdom  of   the  Turks  was 
bounded  by  the  Oxus  or  Bibon;  and  Touran'vfM  se- 
parated by  that  great  river  from  the  rival  monarchy  of 
Iran,  or  Persia,  which,  in  a  smaller  compass,  contained     * 
perhaps  a  larger  measureof  power  and  population.  The 
Persians,  who  alternately  invaded  and  repulsed  the 
Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  the  house 
of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  three  hundred 
years  before  the  accession  of  Justinian.    His  contemn 
porary,  C&bades,  or  Kobad,  ^ad-  been  successful  in 
war  against  the  emperor  Anastasius :  but  the  reign  of 
that  prince  was  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  trou- 
bles.   A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects ;  an  ex- 
ile among  the  enemies  of  Persia ;  he  recovered  his  li- 
berty by  prostitntiog  the  honour  of  his  wife,  and  re- 

37  AU  the  details  of  theie  Turkiah  and  Roman  embassies,  so  curious  io 
the  hi8lor7  of  human  manners,  are  drawn  from  the  extracts  of  Menander  - 
(p.  106—110.  151—154.  161—164),  in  which  wc  often  regret  the  want  of 
order  and  connexion. 
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CHAP,  gained  his  kingdom  with  the  dangerous  and  mercena- 
XLii.  j^y  ^i^  Qf  ^Ij^  Barbarians^  who  had  slaip  bis  father. 
^^^^'''^^  His  nobles  were  saspicious  that  Kobad  never  forgave 
the  authors  of  his  expulsion,  or  even  those  of  bis  re- 
storation. The  people  was  deluded  and  inflamed  by 
the  fanaticism  of  Mazdak^S  who  asserted  the  commu- 
nity of  women^%  and  the  equality  of  mankind,  whilst 
lie  appropriated  the  richest  lands  and  most  beautiful 
females  to  the  use  of  his  sectaries.  The  view  of  these 
disorders,  which  had  been  fomented  by  bis  laws  and 
example^^,  embittered  the  declining  age  of  the  Per- 
sian Aionarch ;  and  his  fears  were  increased  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  design  to  reverse  the  natural  and 
customary  order  of  succession,  in  favour  of  his  third 
and  most  favoured  son,  so  famous  under  theiiames  of 
Chosroes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  the  youth  more 
illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad  was  de- 
sirous that  he  should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tin  ;  the  hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to 
accept  this  singular  proposal ;  and  Chosroes  might 
have  acquired  a  specious  claim  to  tiie  inheritance  of 
his  Roman  parent.  But  the  future  mischief  was  di- 
verted  by  the  advice  of  the  quaestor  Proclus  :  a  diffi- 
cnlty  was  started,  whether  the  adoption  should  be  per- 
formed as  a  civil  or  military  rite^^;  the  treaty  was 
abruptly  dissolved ;  and  the  sense  of  this  indignity 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who  had  already 
advanced  to  the  Tigris  on  bis  road  to  Constantinople. 
His  father  did  not  long  survive  the  disappointment  of 

38  See  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  S68.  929);  Hyde  (de  Beligione 
Vet.  Persarum,  c.  21.  p.  290,  291)  ;  Pocock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  TO, 
71) ;  Eutyclyus  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  176)  ;  Tezeira  (in  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Per- 
sia, 1.  i.  c.  34). 

39  The  farac  of  the  new  law'for  the  community  of  women,  was  soon 
propag'ated  in  Syria  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  402.)  and  Greece 
(Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  5). 

40  He  offered  his  own  wife  and  sister  to  the  prophet ;  but  the  prayers  of 
Nushirvan  saved  his  motlier,  and  the  indignant  monarch  never  forgave  the 
humiliation  to  which  his  filial  piety  had  stooped :  pedes  tuos  deosculatus 
(said  he  to  Mazdak),  cujus  fxtar  adhuc  nares  oecupat  Pocock,  Speci- 
men Hist.  .\rab.  p.  71. 

41  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11.  Was  not  Proclus  over-wise  ?  Was  not 
the  danger  imaginary  ? — The  excuse,  at  least,  was  injurious  to  a  nation  not 
ignorant  of  letters ;  u  yfAfAfAttvi  ei  ^Ap/itt^Qi  «r»c  ^ai/«u  yrcturTOj  ctAX*  ««>a.«» 
critivir.  Whether  any  mode  of  adoption  was  practised  in  Persia,  I  much 
doubt. 
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his  wishes  :  the  testament  of  their  deceased  sovereign  chap. 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  nobles ;  and  a  pow-  ^^!^i^ 
erfal  faction^  prepared  for  the  event,  and  regardless  of 
the  priority  of  age,  exalted  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of 
Persia.  He  filled  that  throne  during  a  prosperous  pe- 
riod  of  forty-eight  years^^;  and  the  Justice  of  Nush- 
irvan  is  celebrated  as  the  theme  of  immortal  praise  by 
the  nations  of  the  East. 

Bat  the  justice  of  kings  is  nnderstood  by  them- Reigrn  of 
selves,  and  even  by  their  subjects,  with  an  ample  in- ^^"J^**^^^" 
dolgence  for  the  gratification  of  passion  and  interest*  chosroes. 
The  virtue  of  Chosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who,^_^- 
in  the  measures  of  peace  and  war,  is  excited  by  am- 
bition and  restrained  by  prudence  ;  who  confounds  the 
greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and  calmly 
devotes  the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  fame,  or  even  the 
amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In  bis  domestic  admi- 
nistration, the  just  Nushiryan  would  merit,  in  our 
feelings,  the  appellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  two  elder 
brothers  had  been  deprived  of  their  fair  expectations  of 
the  diadem :  their  future  life,  between  the  supreme  rank 
and  the  condition  of  subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves 
and  formidable  to  their  master ;  fear  as  well  as  re- 
venge might  tempt  them  to  rebel ;  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  a  conspiracy  satisfied  the  author  of  theif 
wrongs ;  and  the  repose  of  Chosroes  was  secared  by 
the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes,  with  their  fami- 
lies and  adherents.  One  guiltless  youth  was  saved  and 
dismissed  by  the  compassion  of  a  veteran  general ;  and 
this  act  of  humanity,  which  was  revealed  by  his  son, 
overbalanced  the  merit  of  reducing  twelve  nations  to 
the  abedience  of  Persia.  The  zeal  and  prudence  of 
Mebodes  had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Chos- 
roes himself ;  but  he  delayed  to  attend  the  royal  sum- 
mons, till  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  a  military  re-> 

42  From  Procopius  and  Agath'iM,  Pagi  (torn.  ii.  p.  543.  626.)  has  proved 
that  Chosroes  Nushirvan  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year  of  Justinian 
(A,  D.  531,  April  1— A.  D.  532,  April  1).  But  the  true  chronology,  which 
harmonises  with  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  is  ascertained  by  John  Malala 
(torn.  ii.  211).  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  after  a  reigrn  of  forty -three  years  and 
two  months, sickened  the  8th,  and  died  the  13th  of  September,  A.  D.  531, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  According  to  the  annals  of  Eutychius,  Nushirran 
reigned-  forty-seven  years  and  six  months  ;  and  his  death  mast  conse- 
quently be  placed  in  March,  A.  D.  579. 
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CHAP,  view ;  he  was  instantly  commanded  to  repatf  to  tlie 
^^"-    iron  tripod)  which  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  pa- 
^■^^^^^^^^  lace*',  where  it  was  death  to  relieve  or  approach   the 
victim  ;  and  Mebodes  languished  several  days  before 
his  sentence  was  pronounced^  by  the  inflexible  pride 
and  calm  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kobad.  Bui  the  peo- 
ple, more  especially  in  the  East,  is  disposed  to  forgive^ 
and  even  to  applaud,  the  cruelty  which  strikes  at  the 
loftiest  heads ;  at  the  slaved  of  ambition,  whose  vo- 
luntary choice  has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles, 
and  to  perish  by  the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarch. 
In  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  he  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  violate ;  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  which  at- 
tacked his  own  dimity,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
individuals;  Nusbirvan,  or  Ghosroes,  deserved  the 
appellation  of  just     His  government  was  firm,  rigo- 
rous and  impartial.     It  was  the  first  labour  of  his 
reign  to  abolish  the  dangerous  theory  of  common  or 
equal  possessions ;  the  lands  and  women  which  the 
sectaries  of  Mazdak  had  usurped,  were  restored  to 
their  lawftil  owners ;  and  the  temperate  chastisement 
of  the  fanatics  or  imposters  confirmed  the  domestic 
rights  of  society.     Instead  of  listening  with   blind 
confidence  to  a  favourite  minister,  he  established  four 
'     viziers  over  the  four  great  provinces  of  his  empire, 
Assyria,  Media,  Persia^  and  Bactriana.  In  the  choice 
of  judges,  praefects,  and  counsellors,  he  strove  to  re- 
move the  mask  which  is  always  worn  in  the  presence 
of  kings :  he  wished  to  substitute  the  natural  order 
of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth  and 
fortune ;  he  professed,  in  specious  language,  his  in- 
tention to  prefer  those  men  who  carried  Uie  poor  in 
their  bosoms,  and  to  banish  corruption  from  the  seat 
of  justice,  as  dogs  were  excluded  from  the  temples 
of  the  Magi.     The  code  of  laws  of  the  first  Artax- 
erxes  was  revived  and  published  as  the  rale  of  the 
magistrates;   but   the   assurance  of  speedy  punish- 
ment was  the  best  security  of  their  virtue.      Their 
behaviour  was  inspected  by  a  thousand  eyes,  their 

43  Procoptus,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.  Brisson  deReg^.  Pers.  p.  494.  The 
gate  of  the  palace  of  Ispahan  is^  or  was,  the  fatal  sceae  of  disgrace  or 
death.    Chardin,  Voyage  en  Persei  torn.  iv.  p.  31%  313. 
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words  were  overheard  by  a  thousand  ears^  the  seci^^et  chap. 
or  public  agents  of  the  throne ;  and  the  provinces  from    ^^^'* 
the  Indian  to  the  Arabian  confines,  were  enlightened^'*^^^'^^*^ 
by  the  frequent  visits  of  a  sovereign,  who  affected  to 
emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  bis  rapid  and  salutary 
career:     Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the 
two  objects  most  deserving  of  his  care.     In  every  city 
of  Persia,  orphans,  and  the  children  of  the  poor,  wer& 
maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  expense ;  the 
daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  richest  citi- 
zens  of  their  own  rank :  and  the  sons,  according  to 
their  different  talents,  were  employed   id  mechanic 
trades,  or  promoted  to  more  honourable  service.    The 
deserted  villages  were  relieved  by  bis  bounty ;  to  the 
peasants  and  farmers  who  were  found  incapable  of 
cultivating  their  lands,  he  distributed  cattle,   seed^ 
and  the  instruments  of  husbandry ;  and  the  rare  and 
inestimable  treasure  of  fresh  water  was  parsimoniously 
managed,  and  skilfully  dispersed  over  the  arid  terri- 
tory of  Persia^^     The  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  was 
the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  his  virtues :   his  vices 
are  those  of  Oriental  despotism ;  but  in  the  long  com- 
petition between  Ghosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advan- 
tage both  of  merit  and  fortune  is  almost  always  on  the 
side  of  the  Barbarian^^. 

To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan  united  the  re- uisio^tf 
putation  of  knowledge ;  and  thq  seven  Greek  philoso-  ^if*™' 
phers,  who  visited  his  court,  were  invited  and  deceive 
ed  by  the  strange  assurance,  that  a  disciple  of  Plato 
was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne.  Did  they  expect 
that  a  prince,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils  of  war 
and  government,  should  agitate,  with  dexterity  like 
their  own,  the  abstruse  and  profound  questions  which 

44  In  Persia,  the  prince  of  the  waters  is  an  ofRcer  of  state.  I'he  num* 
ber  of  wflls  and  subterraneous  channels  is  much  diminished,  and  with  it 
the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  400  wells  have  been  recently  lost  near  Tauris,  and 
42,000  were  once  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Khorasan  (Cbardiny  torn.  iii. 
p.  99,  100.    Tavernier,  torn  i.  p.  41G). 

45  The  character  and  government  of  N'ushirvan  is  represented  some- 
times  in  the  words  of  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot  Orient,  p.  680,  &c.  from  ^oq- 
demir,)  Eutychius  (Annid^tora.  ii.  p.  I79, 180. — very  rich),  Abulpharagiu» 
(Dynast,  vii.  p.  94, 95.— very  poor),  Tarikh  Schikard  (p.  144— .150),  Texeir* 
(in  Stevens,  L  i.  c.  35),  Asseraan  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  404 — 410), 
and  the  Abb«.  Fourmount  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  p.  325 
—334),  who  has  translated  a  spurious  <y  genuine  testament  of  Nu»hiFV«H< 
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CHAP,  amused  the  leisure  of  the  schools  of  Atheos  ?  dould 
they  hope  that  the  precepts  of  philosophy  should  di- 
rect the  life^  and  controul  the  passions,  of  a  despot^ 
whose  infancy  had  been  taught  to  consider  his  absolute 
and  fluctuating  will  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obliga- 
tion^^? The  studies  of  Ghosroes  were  ostentatious  and 
superficial :  but  his  example  awakened  the  curiosity 
of  an  ingenious  people,  and  the  light  of  science  was 
diffused  over  the  dominions  of  Persia^^  At  Gondi 
Sapor^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city  of  Susa, 
an  academy  of  physic  was  founded,  which  insensibly 
became  a  liberal  school  of  poetry,  philosophy  and  rhe- 
toric^\  The  annals  of  the  monarchy^^  were  composed; 
and  while  recent  and  authentic  history  might  afford 
gome  useful  lessons  both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the 
darkness  of  the  first  ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants, 
the  dragons,  and  the  fabulous  heroes  of  Oriental  ro- 
mance'^. Every  learned  or  confident  stranger  was  en* 
riched  by  the  bounty,  and  flattered  by  the  conversation 
of  the  monarch :  he  nobly  rewarded  a  Greek  physi- 
cian^^, by  the  deliverance  of  three  thousand  captives ; 
and  the  sophists  who  contended  for  his  favour,  were 
exasperated  by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius, 
their  more  successful  rival.  Nushirvan  believed,  or 
at  least  respected^  the  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and  some 

46  A  thousand  years  before  bis  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  had  given  a 
solemn  opinion^-T«  /^Ao-ixwovrt  Ut^wfv  t^tntu  ttonuf  to  *>  ^w\%r(tt  (Hero- 
dot.  L  ilL  c.  31.  p.  210.  edit.  Wesseling).  Nor  had  this  consiitutionai  m»x- 
im  been  neglected  as  an  useless  and  barren  theory. 

47  On  the  literary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  versions,  philoso|>her8,  so- 
phists, the  learning  or  ignorance  of  Chosroes,  Agalhius  (1.  ii.  c.  66—71.) 
displays  much  information  and  strong  prejudices. 

48  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.p.  dccxly.  vi.  vii. 

49  The  Shah  Nameh,  or  book  of  Kings,  is  perhaps  the  original  record  of 
history  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by  the  interpreter  Sergius  (Agathi- 
as,  1.  V.  p.  141),  preserved  after  the  Mahometan  conquest,  and  versified  in 
the  year  994,  by  the  national  poet  Ferdoussi.  See  d'Anquetil  (Mem.  de 
I'Academie,  torn.  zxxi.  p.  379),  and  Sir  William  Junes  (Hisu  of  Nader  Shah, 
p.  161). 

50  In  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Restom,  or  Rostam,  an  hero  who 
equalled  the  strength  of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  to  ^he  Armenians 
(Moses  Chorenensis,  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  p  96.  edit.  Whiston.)  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh,  a  Persian  Romance  of  Rostam  and  Isfendicr  was 
applauded  at  Mecca  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  xxxi.  p.  335).  Yet  this  exposition 
of  ludicrum  novse  historix,  is  not  given  by  Maracci  (Refutat.  Alcoran,  p. 
544—548). 

51  Procop.  Goth  I.  iv.  c.  10.  Kobad  had  a  favourite  Greek  physician, 
Slephen  of  Edessa  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  ^).  The  practice  was  ancient;  and  Hero- 
dotus relates  the  adventures  of  Democedea  of  Crotona  (1.  iii.  c.  125—137). 
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iraees  of  persecuitioD  may  be  diseovered  io  his  reign*^.  ^^^' 
Yet  he  allowed  himself  freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  „^^p^^^ 
the  various  sects ;  and  the  theological  disputes  in 
which  he  frequently  presided^  diminished  the  authori- 
ty  of  the  priest;  and  enlightened  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  his  command5  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
Greece  and  India  were  translated  into  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  a  smooth  and  elegantridiom,  recommended  by- 
Mahomet  to  the  use  of  paradise  :  though  it  is  branded 
with  the  epithets  of  savage  and  onmosical,  by  the  ig- 
norance and  presumption  of  Agathias'^.  Yet  the  Greek 
historian  might  reasonably  wonder^  that  it  should  be 
found  possible  lo  execute  ao  entire  version  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had  not  been 
framed  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  sub^ 
tfeties  of  philosophic  disquisition.  And,  if  the  reasoa 
of  the  Stagyrite  might  be  equally  dark,  or  equally  in- 
telligible  in  every  tongue,  the  dramatic  art  and  verbal 
argumentation  of  the  disciple  of  Socrates'%  appear  to 
be  indissolobly  mingled  with  the  grace  and  perfectioa 
of  his  Attic  style.  In  the  search  of  universal  know* 
ledge,  Nushirvan  was  informed,  that  the  moral  and  po« 
litical  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brachman,  were 
preserved  with  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures 
of  the  kings  of  India.  The  physician  Perozes  was 
secretly  despatched  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with 
instructions  to  procure,  at  any  price^  the  communica- 
tion of  this  valuable  work.  His  dexterity  obtained  a 
transcript,  his  learned  diligence  accomplished  the 
translation  j  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay''  were  read  and 

52  See  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  626.  In  one  of  the  treaties  a#  honourable  arti- 
cle was  inserted  for  the  toleration  and  burial  of  the  Catfaoltcs  (Menander, 
in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  142).  Nushizad»  a  son  of  Nushirvan,  was  a  Chria- 
tian,  a  rebel,  and— a  martyr !    (D'Herbelot,  p.  681). 

53  On  the  Persian  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  d*Anquetil 
(p.  339—343.)  and  Jones  (p.  153—185):  *>fi*  ^lu  yxmrh  u,tu  a/u»0-6tat«, 
is  the  character  which  Agathias  (L  ii.  p.  66.)  ascribes  to  an  idiom  renown- 
ed in  the  East  for  poetical  softness. 

54  Agathias  specifies  the  Gorgias,  Phaedon,  Parnjenides,  and  Timxus. 
Renandot  (Fabricins,  Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  xii.  p.  246—261.)  does  not  men- 
tion  this  Parbaric  version  of  Aristotk. 

55  Of  these  fables  I  have  seen  three  copies  in  three  different  languages : 
1.  In  Greek,  translated  by  Simeon  Seth  (A.  D.  1100)  from  the  Arabic,  and 
published  by  Starck  at  Berlin  in  1697,  in  12mo.  2.  In  Zatsn,  Aversion  from 
the  Greek,  Saplentia  Indorum,  inserted  by  Pcr6  Poussin  at  the  end  of  his 
cdiU<Ri  «f  Facbymor  (p.  547—620.  edit.  Roman).    3.  In  French,  from  the 
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CHAP,  ndinired  in  the  assembly  of  Nasliirvan  and  his  nobles. 
^^J^JJ^^  The  Indian  original^  and  the  Persian  copy,  have  long 
gince  disappeared :  but  this  venerable  monument  has 
been  saved  by  the  curiosity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  re- 
vived in  the  modern  Persic,  the  Turkish,  the  Syriac, 
the  Hebrevr,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and  transfused 
through  successive  versions  into  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe.  In  their  present  form,  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter,  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  are 
completely  obliterated  ;  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
fables  of  Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to  the  concise  elegance 
,  of  PhsBdrus,  and  the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine. 
Fifteen  moral  and  political  sentences  are  illustrated  in 
a  series  of  apologues  :  but  the  composition  is  intricate, 
the  narrative  proHx,  and  the  precept  obvious  and  ba]^> 
ren.  Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the  merit  of  tx- 
venting  a  pleasing  fiction,  which  adorns  the  nakedness 
of  truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear,  the 
harshness  of  instruction.  With  a  similar  design,  to 
admonish  kings  that  they  are  strong  only  in  the 
strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians  invented 
the  game  of  chess,  which  was  likewise  introduced  in- 
to Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nushirvan^^ 
]Pette  and  The  SOU  of  Kobad  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  a 
thVRo^  war  with  the  successor  of  Gonstantine ;  and  the  anxie- 
mans,  tv  of  hls  domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant  the 
5331.539.  suspensipn  of  arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient  to 
purchase.  GhosFoes  saw  the  Roman  ambassajdors  at 
his  feet.  He  accepted  eleven  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  indefinite  peace'^;  some  mu- 
tual exchanges  were  regulated  ;  the  Persian  assumed 
the  guard  oHhe  gates  of  Caucasus,  and  the  demolition 
of  Dara  was  suspended,  on  condition  that  it  should  ne- 
ver be  made  the  residence  of  the  general  of  the  East. 
This  interval  of  repQS^  h^d  been  solicited,  and  was  dill- 

Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1540,  to  Sultan  Soliman.  Contea  et  Fables  In« 
diennes  de  fiidpaiet  de  Lokman,  par  MM.  Galland  et  Cardonne»  Paris, 
1778.  3  vols,  in  12nio.  Mr.  Wharton  (llistory  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p. 
129—^31.)  takes  a  larger  scope. 

56  See  the  Historia  Shahiludii  of  Dr.  (Iyd«  (SynUgm.  QisserUt.  torn.  ii. 
p.  61—69). 

57  The  endless*  peace  (Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  21.")  was  concluded  or 
ratified  in  the  sixth  year,  and  third  consulship,  of  Justinian  (A.  D.  533.  b^ 
tween  Januaiy  1,  and  April  1.  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  550).  Marcellinus^  in  hla 
Ci^ronide,  luea  the  vtyle  of  Medea  and  Persians. 
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.  gently  improved  by  the  ambition  of  the  emperor :  bis  chap. 
African  conqaests  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Persian  ^^"' 
treaty ;  and  the  avarice  of  Chosroes  was  soothed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  which  his  am- 
bassadors required  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  and  ander 
the  colour  of  friendship'^.  But  the  trophies  of  Beli- 
sarius  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  great  king ;  and 
he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy,  and  fear,  that  Sici- 
ly, Italy,  and  Rome  itself^  had  been  reduced^  in  three 
rapid  campaigns,  to  the  obedience  of  Justinian. .  Uur 
practised  in  the  art  of  violating  treaties,  he  secretly 
excited  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal  Almondar.  That  ^ 
prince  of  the  Saracens,  who  resided  at  Hira'%  bad  not ' 
been  included  in  the  general  peace,  aad  still  waged 
an  obscure  war  against  his  rival  Aretbas,  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire. 
The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  an  extensive  sheep, 
walk  in  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Palmyra.  An  im- 
memorial  tribute  for  the  license  of  pasture,  appeared 
to  attest  the  rights  of  Almondar,  while  the  Oassanite 
appealed  to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a  paved  road,  as 
an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and  la« 
bours  of  the  Romans<^^.  The  two  monarchs  support- 
ed the  cause  of  their  respective  vassals ;  and  the  Per- 
sian Arab,  without  expecting  the  event  of  a  slow  and 
doubtful  arbitration,  enriched  his  tfying  camp  with  the 
spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead  of  repelling  the 
arms,  Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity,^  of  Al- 

^  mondar,  while  he  called  from  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  the  nations  of  iBthiopia  and  Scythia  to  invade 
the  dominions  of  his  rival.  But  the  aid  of  such  allies 
was  distant  and  precarious,  and  the  discovery  of  this 
hostile  correspondence  justified  the  complaints  of  the 
Goths  and  Armenians,  who  implored,  almost  at  tliQ 

58  ProcopiuB,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  26. 

59  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  bf  Kobad,  and  restored  by 
Nushirvan.  His  mother,  from  her  beauty,  was  surnamed  Cahatial  Water, 
an  appellation  which  became  hereditary,  and  was  extended  for  a  more  no- 
ble cause  (liberality  in  famine)  to  the  Arab  princes  of  Syria  (Pocock,  Spe- 
cimen Hist.  Arab.  p.  69,  70). 

60  Ph>copius,  Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  U  We  are  i^orant  of  the  origin  ind  ob- 
ject of  Uiis  strata,  a  paved  road  of  ten  days  journey  from  Auranitis  to  Ba* 
by  Ionia.  (See  a  LAtin  note  in  Delisle's  Map  Imp.  Orient.)  WesseUng  and. 
d*AnviUe  are  silent. 
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CHAP,  game  timey  the  protection  of  Cbbsroes.    The  descen* 
^^''    daots  of  Arsaces,  who  were  still  Domerous  in  Arme- 
^''^"^'^^*^  nia,  had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  na- 
tional freedom  and  hereditary  rank ;  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Vitiges  had  secretly  traversed  the  empire  to 
expose  the  instant,  and  almost  inevitable,  danger  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  representations  were  uni- 
form,  weighty^  and  effectual.     <^  We  stand  before  your 
^^  throne^  the  advocates  of  yonr  interest  as  well  as  of 
^<  our  own.     The  ambitious  and  faithless  Justinian 
^'  aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  the  world.     Since 
^<  the  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  free- 
ti  dour  of  mankind,  that  prince,  your  ally  in  words^ 
<<  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike  insulted  his  friends 
<^  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with  blood  and 
^^  confusion.  Has  be  not  violated  the  privileges  of  Ar* 
<<  menia,  the  independence  of  Golchos,  and  the  wild 
<^  liberty  of  the  Tzanian  mountains  ?     Has  he  not 
*^  usurped,  with  equal  avidity,  the  city  of  Bosphoms 
^^  on  tlie  frozen  Masotus,  and  the  vale  of  palm-trees 
^^  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea?    The  Moors,  the 
^'  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been. successively  oppress- 
^<  ed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  remained  the  spec- 
<^  tator  of  their  neighbour's  ruin.     Embrace,  O  king ! 
<^  the  favourable  moment;  the  East  is  left  without  de- 
^<  fence,  while  the  armies  of  Justinian  and  bis  renown- 
^^  ed  general  are  detained  in  the  distant  regions  of  the 
^^  We^t.  If  you  hesitate  and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his 
^^  victorious  troops  will  soon  return  from  the  Tyber  to 
^^  the  Tigris,  and  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched  con- 
<<  solation  of  being  the  last  devoured*\''    By  such  ar- 
guments, Ghosroes  was  easily  persuaded  to  imitate  the 
example  which  he  condemned  :  but  the  Persian^  am- 
bitious of  military  fame,  disdained  the  inactive  war- 
fare of  a  rival,  who  issued  his  sanguinary  commands 
from  the  secure  station  of  the  Byzantine  palace* 
He  in.  Whatever  might  be  the  provocations  of  Ghosroes, 

Tades  Sy.  j^^  abuscd  the  confidence  of  treaties ;  and  the  just  re- 
A.b.  540.proaches  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood  could  only  be 

61  I  have  blended,  in  a  short  speecb»  the  two  orations  of  the  Arsaddes 
of  Armenia  and  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  Procopius,  in  his  public  history, 
feels,  and  makes  us  feel,  that  Josttnisn  was  tl^  true  author  of  the  var 
(Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  %  3). 
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concealed  by  the  lustre  of  bis  victories^^.  Tbe  Persian  chap. 
araiy^  which  had  been  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Ba- ,  ^^^' 
bylon^  prudently  declined  the  strong  cities  of  Meso- 
potamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates^ till  the  small  though  populous  town  of  Dura 
presumed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  tbe  great  king. 
The  gates  of  Dura^  by  treachery  and  surprise^  were 
burst  open ;  and  as  soon  as  Chosroes  had  stained  his 
scymeter  with  the  blood  of  tlie  inhabitants,  he  dismiss- 
ed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform  his  master  in 
what  place  he  had  left  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  Tlie 
conqueror  still  affected  the  praise  of  humanity  and 
justice ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble  matron  with  her  in- 
fant rudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he 
wept,  and  implored  the  divine  justice  t<>  punish  the 
author  of  these  calamities.  Tet  the  herd  of  twelve 
thousand  captives  was  ransomed  for  two  hundred 
pounds  of  gold  ;  the  neighbouring  bishop  of  Sergiopo- 
lis  pledged  his  faith  for  the  payment; ;  and  in  tbe  sub- 
sequent year  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  Chosroes  exacted 
the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  Was  generous  to 
contract  and  impossible  to  discharge.  He  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Syria;  but  a  feeble  enemy,  who  va-  ^ 
nished  at  his  approach,  disappointed  him  of  the  ho- 
nour of  victory ;  and  as  he  could  not  hope  to  establish 
his  dominion,  tbe  Persian  king  displayed  in  this  inroad 
the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a  robber.  Hierapolis, 
BerrhaB  or  Aleppo,  Apamea  and  Chalcis,  were  succes- 
sively besieged :  they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ran- 
som of  gold  or  silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective 
strength  and  opulence ;  and  their  new  master  enforced, 
Without  observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Educat- 
ed in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  he  exercised,  without 
remorse,  the  lucrative  trade  of  sacrilege ;  and,  after 
stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems,  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  he  generously  restored  the  naked  relic  to  the 
devotion  of  the  Christians  of  Apamea.    No  more  than 

63  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  rain  of  Antioch,  &c.  are  related  in  a  fuU 
and  Kf^ular  series  by  Procopius  (Persic.  I.  ii.  c  5—14).  SmaU  coUatera| 
aid  can  be  drawn  from  the  Orientals :  yet  not  they,  but  d'Herbelot  him- 
self (p.  680),  should  hlush^  when  he  blames  them  for  making  Justinian 
and  Kushirvan  contemporaries^  On  the  geography  of^  the  seat  of  war, 
B'AnvilU  (rVuphrate  et  lo  Tigre)  is  su$cient  aad  satisfactory. 
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CHAP,  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Antioeh  was  ruined 
XLii.    [jy  i^Q  earthquake  ;  but  the  queen  of  the  East,  the  new 
and  ruins  Thcopolis,  had  been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  li- 
Antbcb.   berality  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  increasing  greatness  of 
the  buildings  and  the  people  already  erased  the  memo- 
ry of  this  recent  disaster.     On  one  side,  the  city  was 
defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other  by  the  river 
Orontes ;  but  the  most  accessible  part  was  commanded 
by  a  superior  eminence :  the  proper  remedies  were  re- 
jected, from  the  despicable  fear  of  discovering  its  weak- 
ness  to  the  enemy ;  and  Germanus,  the  emperor's  ne^ 
phew,  refused  to  trust  his  person  and  dignity  within 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.     The  people  of  Antioeh 
had  inherited  the  vain  and  satirical  genios  of  their  an- 
cestors :  they  were  elated  by  a  sudden '  reinforcement 
of  six  thousand  soldiers ;  they  disdained  the  offers  of 
an  easy  capitulation ;  and  their  intemperate  clamours 
insulted  from  the  ramparts  the  majesty  of  the  great 
king.     Under  his.  eye  the  Persian  myriads  mounted 
with  scaling-ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman  mer- 
cenaxies  fled  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne ;  and 
the  generous  resistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioeh  served 
only  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their  country.     As 
Chosrocs,  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian, 
was  descending  from  the  mountain,  he  affected,  in  a 
plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  the  obstinacy  and  ruin  of 
that  unhappy  people;  but  the  slaughter  still  raged  with 
unrelenting  fury ;  and  the  city,  at  the  command  of  a 
Barbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  cathedral 
of  Antioeh  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  avarice,  not 
the  piety,  of  the  conqueror :  a  more  honourable  ex- 
emption was  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  and 
the  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambassadors  resid- 
ed ;  some  distant  streets  were  saved  by  the  shifting  of 
the  wind,  and  the  walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and 
soon  to  betray,  their  new  inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had 
defaced  the  ornaments  of   Daphne,    but   Ghosroes 
breathed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves  and  fountains ; 
and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacrifice  with 
impunity  to   the   nymphs    of   that    elegant  retreat. 
Eighteen  miles  below  Antioeh,  the  river  Orontes  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean.    The  haughty  Persian  visited 
the  term  of  his  conquests :  and  after  bathing  alone  in 
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the  sea^  he  offered  a  solemn  aacrifice  of  thanksgiving  chap. 
to  the  sun^  or  rather  to  the  creator  of  the  sun,  whom  ^^^^ 
the  Magi  adored.  If  this  act  of  superstition  offended ''^*^^^^** 
the  prejudiees  of  the  Syrians,  they  were  pleased  by 
the  courteous  and  evep  eager  attention  with  which  he 
assisted  at  the  games  of  the  circus ;  and  as  Chosroes 
had  heard  that  the  blue  faction  was  espoused  by  the 
emperor,  his  peremptory  command  secured  the  victory 
of  the  green  charioteer.— From  the  discipline  of  his 
camp  the  people  derived  more  solid  consolation ;  and 
they  interceded  in  vain  for,  the  life  of  a  soldier  who 
had  too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of  the  just  Nushir- 
van.  At  length,  fatigued,  though  unsaliated,  with  the 
spoil  of  Syria,  he  slowly  moved  to  the  Euphrates, 
formed  a  temporary  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barbalissus,  and  defined  the  space  of  three  days  for 
the  entire  passage  of  his  nnmerous  host.  After  his  re« 
turn,  he  founded,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey 
from  the  palace  of  Gtesiphon,  a  new  city,  which  per- 
petuated the  joint  names  of  Chosroes  and  Antioch. 
The  Syrian  captives  recognised  the  form  and  situation 
of  their  native  abodes :  baths  and  a  stately  circus  were 
constructed  for  their  use ;  and  a  colony  of  musicians 
and  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a 
Greek  capital.  By  the  munificence  of  the  royal  foun- 
der, a  liberal  allowance  was  assigned  to  these  fortu- 
nate exiles :  and  they  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege 
of  bestowing  freedom  on  the  slaves  whom  they  ac- 
knowledged  as  their  kinsmen.  Palestine,  and  the 
holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  next  objects  that 
attracted  the  ambition,  or  rather  the  avarice,  of  Ghos- 
roes.  Constantinople,  and  the  palace  of  the  Cffisars 
no  longer  appeared  impregnable  or  remote ;  and  his 
aspiring  fancy  already  covered  Asia  Minor  with  the 
troops,  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  navies  of  Persia. 

These  hopes  might  have  been  realised,  if  the  con-  ^*j^ 
queror  of  Italy  had  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the^attby 
defence  of  the  East^-<.     While  Chosroes  pursued  hisB«^'»^ 

A.  D.  541. 

63  In  the  public  higtorf  of  Procopius  (Persic,  h  ii.  c.  16.  18»  19, 30,  2V 
24,  25,  26,  27,  28} :  ahd,  with  sone  slight  exceptions,  we  may  reasonably 
shut  our  ears  against  the  malevolent  whisper  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  2»  3* 
with  the  Noie8»  as  usual*  of  Alemannus). 

VOL.  ▼•  0  g 
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CHAP,   ambitious  designs  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine^  Belisa- 
^^^^     rius,  at  the  head  of  an  array  without  pay  or  discipline, 
^"^^^^^"^  encamped  heyond  the  Euphrates,  within  six  miles  of 
Nisibis.    He  meditated  by  a  skilful  operation^  to  draw 
the  Persians  from  their  impregnable  citadel,  and  im- 
proving his  advantage  in  the  field,  either  to  intercept 
their  retreat^  or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with   the 
flying  Barbarians.     He  advanced  one  day^s  journey 
on  the  territories  of  Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Si- 
saurane,  and  sent  the  governor,  with  eight  hundred 
chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Italian 
wars.     He  detached  Arethas  and  his  Arabs^  support- 
ed by  twelve  hundred  Uonians,  to  pass  the  Tigris^ 
and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria,  a  fruitful  pro- 
vince, long  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war.     But 
the  plans  of  Belisarius  were  disconcerted  by  the  un- 
tractable  spirit  of  Arethas,  who  neither  returned  to  the 
camp,  nor  sent  any  intelligence  of  his  motions.     The 
Roman  general  was  fixed  in  anxious  expectation  to 
the  same  spot ;  the  time  of  action  elapsed^  the  ardent 
sun  of  Mesopotamia  inflamed  with  fevers  the  blood 
of  his  European  soldiers :  and  the  stationary  troops 
and  officers  of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety 
of  their  defenceless  cities.     Yet  this  diversion  had  al- 
ready succeeded  in  forcing  Ghosroes,  to  return  with 
loss  and  precipitation ;  and  if  the  skill  of  Belisarius  had 
been  seconded  by  discipline  and  valour,  his  success 
might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of  the  public, 
who  required  at  his  hands  the  conquest  of  Ctesiphoa 
A.  D.  542.  and  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  of  Antioch.     At  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  he  was  recalled  to  Oonstantino- 
/       pie  by  an  ungrateful  court,  but  the  dangers  of  the  en- 
suing spring  restored  his  confidence  and  command ; 
and  the  hero,  almost  alone^  was  despatchied  with  the 
speed  of  post  horses,  to  repel^  by  his  name  and  pre- 
sence, the  invasion  of  Syria.     He  found  the  Roman 
generals,  among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  Justinian,  im- 
prisoned by  their  fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hiera- 
polls.     But  instead  of  listening  to  their  timid  counsels^ 
Selisarius  commanded  them  to  follow  him  to  Europus, 
where  he  had  resolved  to  collect  his  forces^  and  to  ex- 
ecute whatever  God  should  inspire  him  to  achieve 
against  the  enemy.    His  firm  attitude  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Euphrates,  restrained  Chosroes  from  advancing  chap. 
towards  Palestine ;  and  he  received  with  art  and  dig-  ^^"* 
nity,  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  The  plain  between  Hierapolis  and  the 
river  was  covered  with  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  six 
thousand  hunters  tall  and  robust,  who  pursued  their 
game  without  the  appi*chension  of  an  enemy.  On  the 
opposite  bank  the  ambassadors  descried  a  thousand 
Armeniau  horse,  who  appeared  to  guard  the  passage  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  tent  of  Belisarius  was  of  tlie 
coarsest  linen,  the  simple  equipage  of  a  warrior  who 
disdained  the  luxury  of  the  East.  Around  his  tent, 
the  nations  who  marched  under  his  standard,  were 
arranged  with  skilful  confusion.  The  ThreciaDs  and 
Illyrians  were  posted  in  tbe  front,  the  Heruli  and  Goths 
in  the  centre ;  the  prospect  was  closed  by  the  Moors 
and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  seemed  to  multiply 
tlieir  numbers.  Their  dress  was  light  and  active ;  one 
soldier  carried  a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a  bow^ 
a  fourth  perhaps  a  battle-axe,  and  the  whole  picture 
exhibited  the  intrepidity  of  the  troops  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  general.  Chosroes  was  deluded  by  the 
address,  and  awed  by  the  genius,  of  the  lieutenant  of 
Justinian.  Conscious  of  the  merit,  and  ignorant  or  the 
force^  of  his  antagonist,  he  dreaded  a  decisive  battle 
in  a  distant  country,  from  whence  not  a  Persian  might 
return  to  relate  the  melancholy- tale.  The  great  king 
hastened  to  repass  the  Euphrates ;  and  Belisarius 
pressed  his  retreat,  by  affecting  to  oppose  a  measure 
so  salutary  to  the  empire,  and  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  prevented  by  an  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  Envy  might  suggest  to  ignorance  and 
pride^  that  the  public  enemy  had  been  suffered  to 
escape  :  but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  less 
glorions  than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  which 
neither  fortune,  nor  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  can  sub- 
tract any  part  of  the  generaPs  renown.  The  second  ^J^-  ^^* 
removal  of  Belisarius  from  the  Persian  to  the  Italian 
war,  revealed  the  extent  of  his  personal  merit,  which 
had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  discipline  and 
courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  concert  or  skilly 
led  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Romans,  inattentive  to  their  signals^ 
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CH^F.  tbeirnnki^  and  their  ensigoi.    Fonr  thoosand  Per- 
^^^'    sians,  entrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis,  vanquished 
^"^"^^  almost  without  a  combat^  this  disorderly  multitude  ; 
their  useless  arms  were  scattered  along  the  road,  and 
their  horses  sunk  under  the  fatigue  of  their  rapid  flight* 
But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman  party  prevailed  over  their 
brethren ;  the  Armenians  returned  to  their  allegiaoee ; 
the  cities  of  Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  as- 
sault and  a  regular  siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war 
were  suspended  by  those  of  pestilence.     A  tacit  or  for- 
mal agreement  between  the  two  sovereigns,  protected 
the  tranquillity  of  the  eastern  frontier ;  and  the  arms 
of  Ghosroes  were  confined  to  the  Colehian  or  Lazic 
war,  which  has  been  too  minutely  described  by  the 
historians  of  the  times<^. 
Descrip.       ^^^^  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine  sea^',  from  Con- 
Hon  of     stantinople  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  may  be  com- 
^^^^*'^puted  as  a  voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of  se- 
Mingreiia.  veu  hundred  miles.     From  the  Iberian  Gaucasas,  the 
most  lofty  and  craggy  mountains  of  Asia,  that  river 
descends  with  such  oblique  vehemence,  that  in  a  short 
space  it  is  traversed   by  one   hundred   and   twenty 
bridges.     Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid  and  na- 
Tigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana,  five  day's 
joainey  from  the  Gyrus,  which  flows  from  the  same  hills, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  Gaspian  lake.    The 
proximity  of  these  rivers  had  suggested  the  practice, 
or  at  kast  the  idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchan- 
dise of  India  down  the  Oxus,  over  the  Gaspian,  op  the 
Gyrus,  and  with  the  current  of  the  Fhasis  into  the 

64  The  Lazic  wftr,  the  contest  of  Rome  tnd  PenU  on  the^  Phuis,  it 
tediously  ipun  through  many  a  pag^e  of  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  17. 
28,  29,  30.  Gothic.  I.  iv.c.  T— 16.)  and  Agathias  (1.  ii,  iii»  and  iv.  p.  55 
^132  141). 

65  ThePeriphiif  oi  circamnavintion  of  the  Euxine  sea,  was  described 
in  Latin  by  SalluBt,and  in  Greek  by  Arrian  :  1.  The  former  work,  which 
no  longer  exists,  has  been  restored  by  the  tingular  diliRence  of  M.  de  Bros* 
ses,  first  president  of  th«  parliament  of  Dijon  (Hiist.  de  la  Republiqtie  Ro- 
mAinci  torn.  ii.  L  iii.  p.  199p-298.)  who  Tcntures  to  assume  the  character  of 
the  K  Jinan  historian.  His  description  of  the  Euxine  is  ingeniously  formed 
of  off  the  Iragments  of  the  original,  and  of  off  the  Greeks  and  Latins  whom 
Sallust  might  copy,  or  by  whom  he  mi|fht  be  copied;  and  the  merit  of  the  | 
^execution  atones  tor  the  whimsical  design.  2.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  is 
addiessed  to  the  emperor  Adrian  (in  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson,  torn,  i) 
and  contains  whatever  the  govenior  of  Piintns  had  seen,  from  Trebisond 
to  Dioscuriss  v^  whatever  he  had  heard  from  Diosciirias  to  the  Danube  ;  and 
whatever  he  knew  from  the  Danube  U>  Ti«bixond. 

1    . 
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Saxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Aa  it  snccesively  chap. 
eollects  the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Golchos/the  Pha-  ^  ^^^^' 
sis  moves  with  diminished  speed,  though  accumulated  ^ 
weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathom  deep,  and 
half  a  league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  in- 
terposed in  the  midst  of  the  channel :  the  water,  so 
soon  as  it  has  deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sedi- 
ment, floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is  no  lon- 
ger susceptible^  of  corruption.  In  a  course  of  one  hun- 
dred miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  ves* 
sels^  the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  Gol- 
cho8^%  or  Mingrelia^  which,  on  three  sides,  is  forti- 
fied  by  the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  - 
whose  maritime  coast  extends  about  two  hundred 
miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dios. 
curias,  and  the  confines  of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil 
and  climate  are  relaxed  by  excessive  moisture  :  twen- 
ty-eight rivers,  besides  the  Phasis  and  his  dependent 
streams,  convey  their  waters  to  the  sea ;  and  the  hoU 
lowness  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the  subter- 
raneous channels  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas- 
pian. In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley  is  sown^ 
the  earth  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  plough ; 
but  the  gonif  a  small  grain^  not  unlike  the  millet  or 
coriander  seed,  supplies  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  use  of  bread  is  confined  to  the  prince 
and  bis  nobles.  Yet  the  vintage  is  more  plentiful  than 
the  harvest ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  stems,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  display  the  unassisted  powers  of 
nature.  The  same  powers  continually  tend  to  oversha- 
dow the  face  of  the  country  with  thick  forests ;  the 
timber  of  the  hills  and  the  flax  of  the  plains,  contri- 
bute to  the  abundance  of  naval  stores ;  the  wild  and 

66  Besides  the  many  occasional  hiota  from  the  poets,  historians,  &c.  of 
antiquity,  we  may  consult  the  |^o|frapbical  descriptions  of  Colchos,  by 
Strabp  (L  xi.  p.  760-765.)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Naturrvi.  5.  19,  &c.) 

67  I  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modem  descriptions  of  Ming^re- 
lia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  1.  Of  the  Per€  Archangeli  Lamberti  (Re- 
lationet  de  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  31—52.  with  a  map),  who  has  all  the 
knowledge  and  prejudices  of  a  missionary.  2.  Of  Chardin  (Voyages  en 
Perse,  torn.  t.  p.  54.  68—168.)  his  obserrations  are  judicious ;  and  his  own' 
adventures  in  the  country  are  still  more  inslrucii?e  than  his  obsenratjohs. 
3.  Of  Peyssonel  (Observations  sur  les  Peuples  Barbaras,  p  49,  50. 51.  58. 
62.  64^  65. 71  f  &c.  and  a  more  recent  treatise,  Sur  le  Commerce  de  la  Mer 
Noire,  torn.  ii.  p.  1—53.)  he  had  long  resided  at  Caffa,  as  consul  of  France, 
and  hift  ervditioo  i»  lew  ralsablc  than  hit  txpsntikct. 
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CHAP,  tame  animals,  the  borse^  the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  re- 
^^"'    markably  prolific,  and  the  name  of  the  pheasant  is  ex- 

""^^^"^^^  pressive  of  his  native  habitation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fbasis.     The  gold  mines  to  the  south  of  Trebizoud^ 
which  are  still  worked  with  snfBcient  profit,  were  a 
subject  of  national   dispute   lietween   Justinian    and 
Chosroes ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  a 
vein  of  precious  metal  may  be  equally  diffused  through 
the  circle  of  the  hills,  although  these  secret  treasures 
are  neglected  by  the  laziness,  or  concealed  by  the  pru- 
dence, of  the  Mingrelians.    The  waters,  impregnated 
with  particles  of  gold,  are  carefully  strained  through 
sheep-skins  or  fleeces  ;  but  this  expedient,  the  ground- 
work perhaps  of  a  marvellous  fable,  affords  a  faint 
image  of  the  wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by 
the  power  and  industry  of  ancient  kings.  Their  silver 
palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass  our  belief;  but 
the  fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have  excited  the  en- 
terprising avarice  of  the  Argonauts'^'.  Tradition  has  af- 
firmed with  some  colour  of  reason^  that  Egypt  planted 
on  the  Phasis,  a  learned  and  polite  colany'^^,  which  ma- 
nufactured linen,  built  navies,  and  invented  geogra- 
phical maps.  The  ingenuity  of  the  moderns  has  peo- 
pled, with  flourishing  cities  and  nations,  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian^^;  and  a  lively 
writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of  climate,  and,  in 
his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquity^\ 

Manners  But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  tlirough  the 
darkness  of  conjecture  or  tradition ;  and  its  genuine 
history  presents  an  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and  po- 
verty. If  one  hundred  and  thirty  languages  were  spo- 
ken in  the  market  of  Dioseurias^%  they  were  the  im- 

^  Pliny  HiBt.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  15.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colchos 
attracted  the  Arg:onaut8  (Strab.  1.  i.  p.  77).  The  sa^cioas  Chardin  could 
find  no  gold  in  nnines>  rivers,  or  elsewhere.  Yet  a  Mingrelian  lost  his  hand 
and  foot  for  shewing  some  specimens  at  Constantinople  of  native  gold. 

69  Herodot.  I,  ii.  c.  104,  105.  p.  150, 151.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1. 1,  p.  33.  edit 
Weasel ing.  Dionys.  Perieget.  689.  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  Scholiast,  ad 
■Apollonmm  Argonaut.  1.  iv.  282—291. 

70  Montesquieu.  Esprit  des  Loix,l.  xsi.  c.  6.  L7sthme  .  .  .  couTertde 
Tilled  et  nations  qui  ne  sont  plus. 

71  Bougainville,  Memoires  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xsri. 
p.  33.  on  the  African  voyage  of  Hanno  and  the  commerce  of  antiquity. 

72  A  Greek  historian,  Timosthenes,  had  affirmed,  in  earn  ccc  oAtiones 
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perfect  idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or  families,  chap. 
sequestered  from  each  other  in  the  vallies  of  Mount  ^^^^I^IL^ 
Caucasus ;  and  their  separation,  which  diminished  the 
importance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number,  of  their 
rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Mingrelia,  a 
village  is  an  assemblage  of  huts  within  a  wooden 
fence ;  the  fortresses  are  seated  in  the  depths  of  fo- 
rests ;  the  princely  town  of  Cyta,  or  Gotatis,  consists 
of  two  hundred  houses,  and)  a  stone  edifice  appertains 
only  to  the  magnificence  of  kings.  Twelve  ships  from 
Constantinople,  and  about  sixty  barks,  laden  with  the 
fruits  of  industry,  annually  cast  anchor  on  the  coast ; 
and  the  list  of  Colchian  exports  is  much  increased^ 
since  the  natives  had  only  slaves  and  hides  to  offer  in 
exchange  for  the  corn  and  salt  which  they  purchased 
from  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  Not  a  vestige  can  be 
found  of  the  art,  the  'knowledge,  or  the  navigation,  of 
the  ancient  Colchians  ;  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to 
pursue  the  footsteps  of  the  Argonauts ;  and  even  the 
marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony  are  lost  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach. The  rite  of  circumcision  is  practised  only  by 
the  Mahometans  of  the  Euxine ;  and  the  curled  hair 
and  swarthy  complexion  of  Africa  no  longer  disfigure 
the  most  perfect  of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  the  adja- 
cent climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  Circassia, 
that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model 
of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression 
of  the  countenance^^  According  to  the  destination  of 
the  two  sexes,  the  men  seem  formed  for  action,  the 
women  for  love ;  and  the  perpetual  supply  of  females 
from  mount  Caucasus  has  purified  the  blood,  and  im- 

? roved  the  breed,  of  the  southern  nations  of  Asia, 
'he  proper  district  of  Mingrelia,  a  portion  only  of  the 
ancient  Colchos,  has  long  sustained  an  exportation  of 
twelve  thousand  slaves.  The  number  of  prisoners  or 

dissimilibas  linguls  descendere  ;  and  tbe  modest  Pliny  is  content  to  add, 
et  a  postea  a  nostris  cxxx  interpretibus  negolia  ibi  (^sta  (vi.  5.)  but  the 
words  nunc  deserta  cover  a  multitude  of  past  fictions. 

73  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat.  torn.  lii.  p.  433-^37.)  collects  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  naturalists  and  traTcllers.  If,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  they  were 
in  truth  f^tKoLyy^cu  and  x\or^ix*s  (a»d  he  had  observed  them  with  care), 
this  precious  tact  is  m  example  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  a  foreign  co- 
bny. 
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CHAP,  eriminah  would  be  inadequate  to  the  annual  demand; 
^^'^  but  the  cammon  people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to 
^"^^"^"^^  their  lords ;  the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  uopu- 
nished  in  a  lawless  community ;  and  the  market  is 
continually  replenished  by  the  abuse  of  civil  and  pa- 
ternal aulhority.  Such  a  trade^%  which  reduces  the 
human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may  tend  to  en. 
courage  marriage  and  population ;  since  the  multitude 
of  children  enriches  their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent. 
But  this  source  of  impure  wealth  must  inevitably  poi- 
son the  national  manners,  obliterate  the  sense  of  ho- 
nour and  virtue,  and  almost  extinguish  the  instincts  of 
nature  :  the  Christians  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are 
the  most  dissolute  of  mankind ;  and  their  children, 
who,  in  a  tender  age,  are  sold  into  foreign  slavery, 
have  already  leaflied  to  imitate  the  rapine  of  the  fa- 
ther, and  the  prostitution  of  the  mother.  Tet,  amidst 
the  rodest  ignorance,  the  untaught  natives  discover  a 
singular  dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand ;  and  al- 
though the  want  of  union  and  discipline  exposes  them 
to  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  a  bold  and  intrepid 
spirit  has  animated  the  Golchians  of  every  age.  In  the 
host  of  Xerxes,  they  served  on  foot ;  and  their  arms 
were,  a  dagger  or  a  javelin,  a  wooden  casque,  and  a 
buckler  of  raw  bides.  But  in  their  own  country  the  use 
of  cavalry  has  more  generally  prevailed :  the  meanest 
of  the  peasants  disdain  to  walk ;  the  martial  nobles 
are  possessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  horses ;  and 
above  five  thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the 
prince  of  Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  government  has 
been  always  a  pure  and  hereditary  kingdom ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  recitrained  by  the  tur- 
bulence of  his  subjects.  Whenever  they  were  obedient, 
be  could  lead  a  numerous  army  into  the  field ;  bat 
some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe,  that  the  single  tribe 
of  the  Suanians  was  composed  of  two  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  or  that  the  population  of  Mingrelia  now 
amounts  to  four  millions  of  inhabitants^^ 

74  The  Mingrelian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  wHli  two  hoi- 
dred  persons ;  but  he  eat  ftoldj  them  day  by  day,  till  his  retinue  was  di- 
minished to  a  secretary  and  two  valets  (Tavernier,  torn.  i.  p.  365).  To  pur- 
chase his  mistress,  a  Mingrelian  gentleman  sold  twelve  prtesta  and  his 
Vife  to  the  Turks  (Cbardln,  torn.  i.  p.  66). 

75  Strabo»  1.  xi.  p.  765.   Lambertij  Belatum  de  k  MinfEielie.    Tct  we 
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It  was  the  boast  of  the  Golchians,  that  their  ances-   chap. 
tors  had  checked  the  victories  of  Sesostris ;  and  the    ^^^^' 
defeat  of  the  Egyptian  is  less  incredible  than  his  sue-  Keroiu. 
cessful  firogress  as  far  as  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus,  tions  of 
They  sunk^  without  any  memorable  effort,  under  the  ^°^^**®** 
arms  of  Cyrus ;  followed  in  distant  wars  the  standard 
of  the  groat  king,  and  presented  him  every  fifth  year 
with  one  hundred  boys  and  as  many  virgins,  the  fair- 
est produce  of  the  land^\     Yet  he  accepted  this  ^i/f  ""^cf  the 
like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense  ofberorT*' 
the  Arabs,,  or  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  J£thiopia:  the^>^"^t 
Colchians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  satrap,  ^^^' 
and  (hey  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as  well  as  sub- 
stance of  national  ^independence^^     After  the. fall  of 
the  Persian  empire,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  ad- 
ded  Colchos  to  the  wide  circle   of  his  dominions  on 
the  £uxine;  and  when  the  natives  presumed  to  request 
that  his  son  might  reign  over  them,  he  bound  the  ambi- 
tious youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated  a  servant 
in  his  place.     In  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates^  the  Ro-  ^^^  ^^ 
mans  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  beTre"' 
gallies  ascended  the  river  till  they  reached  the  campChrist»6o. 
of  Pompey  and  his  legions^^     But  the  senate^  and  af- 
terwards  the  emperors,  disdained  to  reduce  that  dis- 
tant and  useless  conquest  into  the  form  of  a  province.. 
The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetorician  was  permitted  to 
reign  in  Golchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  from  the 
time  of  Mark  Antony  to  that  of  Nero ;  and  after  the 
race  of  Polemo^^  was  extinct^  the  eastern  Pontus^  which 

must  avoid  the  contrtry  extreme  of  Chardin,  who  aUows  no  more  than 
20.000  inhabitants  to  supply  an  annual  exportation  of  12,000  slaves ;  aa 
absurdity  unworthy  of  that  judicious  traveller. 

76  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  97.  See  in  L  vii.  c.  79.  their  arras  and  service  in  the 
eipedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

77  Xenophon,  who  had  encountered  the  Colchians  in  his  retreat  (Ana- 
basis«  1,  iv.  p.  320.  343.  348.  edit.  Hutchinson ;  and  Foster's  Dissertation, 
p.  53 — 58.  in  Spelman's  English  version,  vol.  ii.)  styles  them  Avroyofiu, 
Before  the  conquest  of  Mitltfidates,  they  are  named  by  Appian  tdyoc  Afu- 
f*AfU  (de  Bell  Mithridatico,  c.  15.  torn.  i.  p.  661.  of  the  last  and  best  edi- 
tion, by  John  Schwel^lueuser,  Lipsiae;,  1785,  3  vols,  large  octavo). 

78  The  conquest  of  Colchos  by  Mithridates  and  Pompey,  is  marked  by 
Appian  (de  Bell.  Mithridat.)  and  Plutarct)  (in  ViU  Pomp.) 

79  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in  Strabo 
(I.  xi.  p.  756. 1.  xii.  p.  867.)  Dion  Cassius  or  Xiphiliii  (p.  588. 593. 601. 719. 
754.  915. 946.  edit.  Reiraar),  Suetonius  (in  Neron.  c.  18.  in  Vespasian,  c.  8.) 

VOL.  V.  H  h 
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CRAP,  preserved  his  narae^  extended  no  farther  than  the 
^J^IJ.  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  Beyond  theee  limits 
the  fortifications  of  Hyssns,  of  Apsaras,  of  the  Fhasis, 
of  DioscuriaB  or  Sebastopolis^  and  of  Fityua,  were 
guarded  by  sufficient  detachments  of  horse  and  foot ; 
and  six  princes  of  Colchos  received  their  diadems 
visit  of  from  the  lieutenants  of  C»sar.  One  of  these  Ueoten- 
aI^d^^iso.  Ants,  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed, 
and  has  described,  the  Euxine  coast,  under  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  The  garrison  which  he  reviewed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis,  consisted  of  four  hundred  chosen 
legionaries ;  the  brick  walls  and  towers,  the  double 
ditch,  and  the  military  engines  on  the  rampart,  ren. 
dered  Uiis  place  inaccessible  to  the  Barbarians ;  but 
the  new  suburbs,  which  had  been  built  by  the  mer- 
chants and  veterans,  required  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian, 
some  external  defence'^^  As  the  strength  of  the  em- 
pire was  gradually  impaired,  the  Romans  stationed  on 
the  Phasis  were  either  withdrawn  or  expelled  ;  and 
the  tribe  of  the  Lazi'^,  whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign 
dialect,  and  inhabit  the  sea-coast  of  Trebizond,  im- 
posed tlieir  name  and  dominion  on  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Colchos.  Their  independence  was  soon  invad- 
ed by  a  formidable  neighbour,  who  bad  acquired,  by 
arms  and  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  Iberia.  The  de- 
pendent king  of  Lazica  received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tiue  acquiesced  in  this  injurious  claim,  which  was 
9®"^*!;".  proudly  urged  as  a  right  of  immemorial  prescription.  In 
lAz'x,  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  their  influence  was 
fL^D.  522.  restored  ||y  ^e  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  the 
Mingrelians  still  profess  with  becoming  zeal,  withoatun- 
derstanding  the  doctrines,  or  observing  the  precepts,  of 
their  religion.    After  the  decease  of  his  father,  Zathus 

Eutropius  (vii.  14.)  Jogephut  (Antiq.  Judaic.  1.  xz.  e.  7-  p.  070.  edit  Ha- 
vercainp)»  and  fiusebius  (ChroD.  wilh  Scaliger,  Animadvers.  p.  196). 

80  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  there  were  no  Roman  forts  on  the  Phasis. 
Pilyus  and  Sebastopolis  were  evcauated  on  the  rumour  of  the  Persians 
(Goth.  1.  iv.  e.  4.)  but  the  latter  was  afterwards  restored  by  Justmiao  (de 
Bdif.  l.iv.c.7.) 

81  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  particu- 
lar tribe  on  the  northern  skirts  ofColcbos  (Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn, 
ii.  p.  222).  In  the  age  of  Justinian,  they  spread,  or  at»  Iea$t  reigned,  over 
the  whole  country.  At  present,  they  have  migrated  along  the  coast  tOr 
wards  Trebizond,  and  compose  a  rude  sea-faring  people,  with  a  peculiar 
language  (ChardiOy  p.  149.    Peyssonel,  p.  64). 
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was  exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  chap. 
great  kiDg  :  but  the  pioaa  youth  abhorred  the  ceremo-    ^^'' 
nies  of  the  Magi^  and  sought^  in  the  palace  of  Gonstaa-  ^^T^ 
tinople^  an  orthodox  baptisHi,  a  noble  wife^  and  the 
allianee  of  the  emperor  Justin.    The  king  of  Lazica 
was  solemnly  invested  with  the  diadem^  and  his  cloak 
and  tunic  of  white  silk^  with  a  gold  border^  displayed^ 
in  rich  embroidery,  the  figure  of  his  new  patron ;  who 
soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court,  and  excused 
the  revolt  of  Golehos  by  the  venerable  names  of  hospi- 
tality and  religion.     The  common  interest  of  both  em-, 
pires  imposed  on  the  Golchians  the  duty  of  guarding 
the  passes  of  mount  Caucasus,  whwe  a  wall  of  sixty 
miles  is  now  defended  by  the  monthly  service  of  the 
musqueteers  of  Mingrelia'^ 

But  this  honourable  connexion  was  soon  corrupted  i^^oit and 
by  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Romans.     Degrad-  ^^of 
ed  from  the  rank  of  allies,  the  Lazi  were  incessantly  the  coi. 
reminded,  by  words  and  actions,  of  their  dependent ^^^^ 
state.    At  the  distance  of  a  day^s  journey  beyond  the  542^549. 
Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  rising  fortress  of  Petra*% 
which  commanded  the  maritime  country  to  the  south 
of  the  Pbasis.    Instead  of  being  protected  by  the  va- 
lour, Golchos^as  insulted  by  the  licentiousness,  of 
foreign  mercenaries ;  the  benefits  of  commei^  were 
converted  into  base  and  vexatious  monopoly ;  and  Gu- 
bazes,  the  native  prince,  was  reduced  to  a  pageant 
of  royalty,  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  officers 
of  Justinian.     Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
Christian  virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi  reposed  some  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  of  an  unbeliever.     After  a  private 
assurance  that  their  ambasadors  should  not  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  Rdmans,  they  publicly  solicited  the  friend- 
ship and  aid  of  Ghosroes.     The  sagacious  monarch  in- 
stantly discerned  the  use  and  importance  of  Golehos ; 

82  John  Malala,  Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  134—137.  Theophanes,  p.  144.  Hist. 
Miacell.  1.  xv.  p.  103.  The  fact  ia  authentic,  but  the  date  seems  too  re- 
cent. In  speaking  of  their  Persian  alliance,  the  Lazi  contemporaries  of 
JuBtinian  employ  the  most  obsolete  words— w  ypAfuL/utA^t  /^vw^imc  <rpo^oi-oi, 
&c.  Could  they  belong  to  a  connexion  which  had  not  been  dissolved 
above  twenty  years  ? 

83  The  sole  vestige  of  Petra  subsist  in  the  writings  of  Procopius  and 
Agathias.  Most  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  Lazica  may  be  found  by  com- 
paring their  names  and  position  with  the  map  of  MingrcUa,  in  Lambcrti. 
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CHAP,  and  meditated  a  plan  of  conquest,  which  waa  renewed 
^^^^     at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  by  Shah  Abbas^   the 
^'^^'"'^^  wisest  and  most  poworftil,  of  his  succe8sors*\     His 
ambition  was  fired  by  the  hope  of  launching  a  Persian 
navy  from  the  Phasis,  of  commanding  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  of  desolating  the  coast 
of  Pontus  and  B  tbynia,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of  at- 
tacking, Constantinople,  and  of  persuading  the  Barba- 
riansi  of  Europe  to  second  his  arms  and  counsels  against 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind.     Under  the  prelenee 
of  a  Scythian  war,  he  silently  led  his  troops  to  the 
frontiers  of  Iberia ;  the  Colchian  guides  were  prepared 
to  conduct  them  through  the  woods  and  along  the  pre- 
cipices of  mount  Caucasus :  and  a  narrow  path  was 
laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  highway, 
for  the  march  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants.     Gn- 
bazes  laid  his  person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the 
king  of  Persia  ;  bis  Colchians  imitated  the  submission 
of  their  prince  ;  and  after  the  walls  of  Petra  bad  been 
shaken^  the  Roman  garrison  prevented^  by  a  capitnla* 
tion,  the  impending  fury  of  the  last  assault.     Bat  the 
Lazi  soon  discovered,  that  their  impatience  had  urged 
them  to  chuse  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  the  calami- 
ties which  they  strove  to  escape.    The  monopoly  of  salt 
and  cci'n  was  effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those 
valuable  commodities.     Tlie  authority  of  a  Roman  le- 
gislator was  succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  Oriental  de- 
spot, who  beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves  whom 
he  had  exalted,  and  the  kings  whom  he  had  humbled, 
before  the  footstool  of  his  throne.     The  adoration  of 
ftre  was  introduced  into  Colchos  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Magi  t  their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  the  fervour  of  a 
Christian  people ;  and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or  edu- 
cation was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of  expos- 
ing the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  tower,  to  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the  air^^ 

84  See  the  arousing  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Roman  tr«Tcller 
(Viaggi,  loin.  ii.  207.  209.  213.  215.  266.  286.  300.  torn.  iii.  p.  54.  127).  In 
the  years  1618, 1619,  and  1620,  he  conversed  with  Shah  Abbas,  and  strongly 
encouraged  a  design  which  might  have  united  Persia  and  Europe  against 
their  common  enemy  the  Turk.  j 

85  See  Kerf)doius  (1.   i.  c.  140.  p.  69.)  who  speaks  with  diffidence,  Ur- 
chcr  (torn.  i.  p.  599—401.    Notes  sur  Herodote),  Procopius  Persic,  I.  i.  c.      , 
11.  and  AgathiM  (I.  ii.  p.  61,  62).    This  practice,  agveeabl^  to  the  ^endv 
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Conseioas  of  the  increasing  hatred,  which  retarded  the  chap. 
execiiiion  of  his  great  designs^  the  just  Nashirvan  had  ,^i^l, 
secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate  the  king  of  the  La- 
su,  to  transplant  the  people  into  sone  distant  land,  and 
to  fix  a  faithful  and  warlike  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis.  Tlie  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Golchians 
foresaw  and  averted  the  approaching  ruin.-  Their  re- 
pentance was  accepted  at  Constantinople  by  the  pru- 
dence, rather  than  the  clemency,  of  Justinian ;  and  he 
commanded  Dagisteus,  with  seven  tliousand  Komans, 
and  one  thousand  of  the  Zani,  to  expel  the  Persians 
from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman,  general,  with  8>e^  of 
the  aid  of  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of '''^^^^d. 
the  most  remarkable  actions  of  the  age.  The  city  was  549--551. 
seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  which  hung  over  the  sea,  and 
communicated  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path  with  the 
land.  Hince  the  approach  was  difficult,  the  attack 
might  be  deemed  impossible ;  the  Persian  conqueror 
bad  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Justinian ;  and 
the  places  least  inaccessible  were  covered  by  addition- 
al bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress,  the  vigilance 
of  Ghosroes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of  offensive ' 
and  defensive  arms,  sufficient  for  five  time^.  the  nnm^ 
ber,  -■  not  only  of  the  garrison,  but  of  the  besiegers 
themselves.  The  stock  of  flour  and  salt  provisions 
was  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  five  years ;  the 
want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  vinegar,  and  of  grain 
from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was  extracted  ;  and  a  tri- 
ple aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence,  and  even  the  suspi- 
cions, of  the  enemy.  But  the  firmest  defence  of  Petra 
Was  placed  in  the  valour  of  fifteen  hundred  Persians, 
who  resisted  the  assaults  of  the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a 
softer  vein  of  earth,  a  mine  was  secretly  perforated. 
The  wall,  supported  by  slender  and  temporary  props, 
hang  tottering  in  the  air ;  but  Dagisteus  delayed  the 
attack  till  he  had  secured  a  specific  recompense;  and  , 
the  town  was  relieved  before  the  return  of  his  messen- 

vesta  (Hyde,  de  Reli^.  ten.  c.  34.  p.  414-— 421.)  demonttratefl  that  the  bu- 
i^isd  of  the  Persian  kings  (Xenophon,  Cyropscd.  I.  viii.  p.  658.)  ti  >«f  ruTU 
MdtAdtfMTifo?  TV  Tjf  yn  /At^ihfAt,  is  a  Greek  fiction  and  that  their  tomba 
f  ould  be  no  more  than  cenoti^ha. 
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CHAP,  ger  from  GonBtantinople.  The  Persiftn  garrisoii  was 
^J^^^!!^  reduced  to  fear  hundred  men,  of  whom  no  more  than 
fifty  were  exempt  from  eicknees  or  woands ;  yet  aiteh 
had  been  their  inflexible  perseverance,  that  they  coo- 
eealed  their  losses  from  the  enemy,  by  endnring,  with- 
out  a  marmnr,  the  sight  and  putrefying  stench  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  eleven  hundred  companions.  Af- 
ter their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily  stop, 
ped  with  sandbags;  the  mine  was  replenished  with 
earth ;  a  new  wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  substan- 
tial timber ;  and  a  fresh  garrison  of  three  thousand 
men  was  stationed  at  Petra  to  sustain  the  labontrs  of  a 
second  siege.  The  operations,  both  of  the  attack  and 
defence,  were  conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy ;  and 
each  party  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  experience 
of  their  past  faults.  A  battering-ram  was  invented,  of 
light  construction  and  powerful  effect :  it  was  trans- 
ported and  worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers ; 
and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by  its  repeated  steokes, 
they  were  torn  with  long  iron  hooks  from  the  wall. 
From  those  walls,  a  shower  of  darts  was  incessantly 
poured  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  but  they  were 
most  dangerously  annoyed  by  a  fiery  composition  of 
sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in  Colchos  might  with 
some  propriety  be  named  the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  six 
thousand  Romans  who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders, 
their  general,  Bessas,  was  the  first,  a  gallant  veteran 
of  seventy  years  of  age :  the  courage  of  their  leader, 
his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated  the  irresistible 
effort  of  his  troops ;  and  their  prevailing  numbers  op- 
pressed the  strength,  without  subduing  the  spirit,  of 
the  Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these  valiant  men 
deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed.  Beven  hun- 
dred had  perished  in  the  siege,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One  thousand 
and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in 
the  last  assault ;  and  if  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were 
made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  among  them  were  found 
without  the  marks  of  honourable  wounds.  The  re- 
maining five  hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which 
they  maintained  without  any  hopes  of  relief,  rejecting 
the  fairest  terms  of  capitulatioa  and  service,  till  they 
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i^ere  lost  in  the  flames.  They  died  in  obedience  to  the  chap. 
ccHnmands  of  their  prince ;  and  such  examples  of  loy-  ^^^^^ 
aliy  and  valoar  might  excite  their  countrymen  to  deeds 
of  equal  despair  and  more  prosperous  event.    The  in- 
stant demolition  of  the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the 
astonishment  and  apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 

A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and  pitied  the  virtueThe  Coi- 
of  these  heroic  slaves :  but  the  tedious  warfare  and  aU^^*.'."  ^^^ 
ternate  success  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  a.  d. 
detain  the  attention  of  posterity  at  the  foot  of  mount  ^^^~^^^ 
Caucasus.  The  advantages  obtained  by  the  troops  of 
Justinian  were  more  frequent  and  splendid ;  but  the 
forces  of  the  great  king  were  continually  supplied,  till 
tbey  amounted  to  eight  elephants  and  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  including  twelve  thousand  Scythian  allies, 
and  above  three  thousand  Dilemites,  who  descended 
by  their  free  choice  from  the  hills  of  Hyrcania,  and 
were  equally  formidable  in  close  or  in  distant  combat. 
Tlie  siege  of  Archftopolis,  a  name  imposed  or  corrupt- 
ed by  the  Greeks,  was  raised  with  some  loss  and  pre- 
cipitation ;  but  the  Persians  occupied  the  passes  of 
Iberia :  Colchos  was  enslaved  by  their  forts  and  gar- 
risons ;  they  devoured  the  scanty  sustenance  of  the  * 
people ;  and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  Roman  camp,  faith  and  discipline  were 
unknown;  and  the  independent  leaders,  who  were  in- 
vested with  equal  power,  disputed  with  each  other  the 
pre-eminence  of  vioe  and  corruption.  The  Persians 
followed,  without  a  murmur,  the  commands  of  a  sin- 
gle chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instructions  of 
their  supreme  lord.  Their  general  was  distinguished 
among  th^  heroes  of  the  East,  by  his  wisdom  in  coun- 
cil, and  his  valour  in  tlie  field.  The  advanced  age  qf 
Mermeroes,  and  the  lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could 
not  diminish  the  activity  of  his  mind,  or  even  of  his 
body ;  and  whilst  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  in  the  front 
of  battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the  enemy  and  a  jnst 
confidence  to  the  troops  who,,  under  his  banners,  were 
always  successful.  After  his  death,  the  command  de- 
volved to  Nacoragan,  a  proud  satrap,  who,  in  confer- 
ence witbthe  Imperial  chiefs,  had  presumed  to  declare 
that  he  disposed  of  victory  as  absolutely  a^  of  the  ring 
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<^^^P-  on*  bis  finger.  Such  presumption  was  t1>e  natural  e&use 
and  forerunner  of  a  shameful  defeat.     The  Romaos 
had  been  gradually  repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the  Aea- 
shore  ;  and  their  Idst  camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grre- 
cian  colony  of  Phasis,  was  defended  on  all  sides  hy 
strong  iotrenchments,  tlie  river,  the  Euxine,  and  a 
fleet  of  ^allies*     Despair  united  their  counsels  and  in- 
vigorated tiieir  arms  :  they  withstood  the  assault  of  the 
Persians ;  and  the  flight  of  Nicoragan  preceded  or 
followed  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  his  bravest 
soldiers.     He  escaped  from  the  Romans  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  an  unforgiving  master,  who  severely 
diastised  the  error  of  his  own  choice :  the  unfortunate 
general  was  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  into  the 
human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  mountain  ;  a  dreadful 
warning  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be  intrusted 
with  the  fame  ami  fortune  of  Persia'^.     Yet  the  pru- 
dence of  Chosroes  insensibly  relinquished  the  prose- 
cntion  of  the  Golchian  war,  in  the  just  persuasion,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at  least,  to  hold  a  distant 
country  against  (he  wishes  and  efforts  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    The  fidelity  of  Gubazes  sustained  the  most  ri- 
gorous trials.     He  patiently  endured  the  hardships  of 
a  savage  life,  and  rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious 
temptations  of  the  Persian  court.  The  king  of  the  La- 
zi  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  religion ;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  senator;  during  his 
youth,  he  had  served  ten  years  a  silentiary  of  the  By- 
zantine palace^%  and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary 
were  a  motive  of  attachment  as  well  as  of  complaint. 
But  the  long  continuance  of  his  sufferings  extorted  from 
him  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth ;  and  truth 
was  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Jus- 
tinian, who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war,  had 
spared  his  enemies  and  trampled  on  his  allies.    Their 

86  The  punishment  of  Saying  alive  could  not  be  introduced  into  Persis 
by  Sapor  (Urison,  dc  Keg^n.  Pera.  1.  ii.  p.  57^),  nor  could  it  be  copied  from 
the  foolish  ta!e  of  Marsyas  the  Phrygian  piper,  most  foolishly  quoted  as  » 
precedent  by  Agalhias  (1.  iv.  p.  132/133). 

ST  In  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  thirty  eilentiaries,  who 
are  styled  hastnti  ante  fores  cubiculi,  «r»(  a-iynt  iT/rctTAi,  an  honourable  ti- 
tler  whicll  conferred  the  raqk,  without  imposing  the  duties,  of  a  senator 
(Cod.TheodoB.  L  vi.  tit. 23.    Gothofred.  Comment,  torn.  ii.  p.  I39j. 
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malicioas  iDforniation  persQftded  the  emperor^  that  his  chap. 
faithless  vassal  already  meditated  a  second  defection  :  ,^^1^L. 
an  order  was  sarprised  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Con-  ^*^"^^^^ 
stantinople ;  a  treacherous  claase  was  inserted^  that 
he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in  case  of  resistance ;  and 
Gubazesy  without  arms,  or  suspicion  of  danger^  was 
stabbed  in  the  secnrity  of  a  friendly  interview.  In  the 
first  moments  of  rage  and  despair,  the  Colchians  would 
have  sacrificed  their  country  and  religion  to  the  gratis 
fication  of  revenge.  But  the  authority  and  eloquence 
of  the  wiser  few,  obtained  a  salutary  pause ;  the  vic«» 
tory  of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  own 
name  from  the  imputation  of  so  fool  a  murder.  A 
judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi.  He 
ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  the  minis- 
ters of  justice  and  punishment :  in  the  presence  of  both 
nations,  this  extraordinary  cause  was  pleaded,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  som^ 
satisfaction  was  granted  to  an  injured  people,  by  the 
sentence  and  execution  of  the  meaner  criminals'". 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  Negotia- 
pretences  of  a  rupture ;  but  no  sooner  had  be  taken  ap^°"^"*^ 
arms,  than  he  expressed  his  desire  of  a  safe  and  ho-b^e^een 
nourable  treaty.     During  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  '^"!^^?'*'^ 
two  roonarchs  entertained  a  deceitful  negotiation  ;  and  ^g, 
such  was  the  superiority  of  Ghosroes,  that  whilst  he    a.  d. 
treated  the  Roman  ministers  with  insolence  and  con-  ^^*'^^^' 
tempt,  he  obtained  the  most  unprecedented  honours 
for  his  own  ambassadors  at  the  Imperial  court.    The 
successor  of  Gyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the  East- 
ern sun,  and  graciously  permitted  his  younger  brother 
Justinian  to  reign  over  the  West,  with  the  pale  and 
reflected  splendour  of  the  moon.     This  gigantic  style 
was  supported  by  the  pomp  and  eloquence  of  Isdigone, 
one  of  the  royal  chamberlains.    His  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, with  A  train  of  eunuchs  and  camels,  attended  the 

88  On  these  judicial  orations,  Ac^thias  (I.  iii.  p.  81—89. 1.  iv.  p.  108— 
119.)  lavishes  eighteen  or  twenty  pi^es  of  false  and  florid  rhetoric.  His 
ignorance  or  carelessness  overlooks  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
king  of  Lazica— his  former  revolt. 

YOL.  V.  I  i 
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CHAP,  march x)f  the  ambassador :  two  satraps  with  golden 
^^^^'    diadems  were  numbered  among  bis  followers ;  he  was 
guarded  by  five  hundred  horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Persians ;  and  the  Roman  governor  of  Dara  wisely 
refused  to  admit  more  than  twenty  of  this  martial  and 
hostile  caravan.     When  Isdigune  had  saluted  the  em- 
peror,  and  delivered  hi^  presents^  he  passed  ten  months 
at  Constantinople  without  discussing  any  serious  af- 
fairs.    Instead  of  being  confined  to  his  palace,  and 
receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands  of  his  keep- 
ers, the  Persian  ambassador,  without  spies  or  guards, 
was  allowed  to  visit  the  capital ;  and  the  freedom  of 
conversation  and   trade   enjoyed   by   his   domestics, 
offended  the  prejudices  of  an  age,  which  rigorously 
practised  the  law  of  nations,  without  confidence  or 
courtesy'^1     By  an  unexampled  indulgence,  his  inter- 
preter, a  servant  below  the  notice  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate, was  seated,  at  the  table  of  Justinian,  by  the  side 
of  his  master;  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold  might 
be  assigned  for  the  expense  of  his  journey  and  enter- 
tainment.    Yet  the  repeated  labours  of  Isdigune  could 
procure  only  a  partial  and  imperfect  truce,  which  was 
alw|ys  purchased  with  the  treasures,  and  renewed  at 
the  solicitation,  of  the  Byzantine  court.     Many  years 
of  fruitless  desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian  and 
Ghosroes  were  compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude,  to  con- 
sult the  repose  of  their  declining  age.     At  a  confer- 
ence held  on  the  frontier,  each  party,  without  expect- 
ing to  gain  credit,  displayed  the  power,  the  justice^ 
and  the  pacific  intentions,  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns ;  but  necessity  and  interest  dictated  the  treaty 
of  peace,    which  was  concluded  for  a  term  of  fiftji 
years^  diligently  composed  in  the  Greek  and  Persian 
language,  and  attested  by  the  seals  of  twelve  interpre- 
ters.    The  liberty  of  commerce  and  religion  was  fixed 
and  defined ;  the  allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  gieat 
king  were  included  in  the  same  benefits  and  obliga- 
tions ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  precautions  were  pro- 

89  Procopius  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Ravenna 
(Golh.  1.  i.  c.  7)  I  and  foreign  ambassadors  have  been  treated  with  the  same 
jealousy  and  rigour  in  Turkey  (Busbequius,  epist.  iil.  p.  149.,242,  &c.), 
Russia  (Voyage  d'Orleariiis),  and  China  (Narrative  of  M,  dc  Lange,  in  BiU's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  189—311). 
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vided  to  prevent  or  determiDe  the  accidental  disputes  chap. 
tliat  might  arise  on  the  confines  of  two  hostile  nations.    ^^"' 
After  twenty  years  of  destructive  though  feeble  war,  ^'^"''^^^ 
the  limits  still  remained  without  alteration;  and  Ghos- 
roes  was  persuaded  to  renounce  his  dangerous  claim 
to  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of  Golchos  and  its  de- 
pendent states.     Jiiich  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
the  £ast|  be  extorted  from  the  Romans  an.annual  pay- 
ment  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  and  the  smalU 
uess  of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of  a  tribute  in 
its  naked  deformity.     In  a  previous  debate^  the  cha- 
riot of  Sesostris,  and  the  wheel  of  fortune,  were  ap- 
plied by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Justinian,  who  observ- 
ed that  the  reduction  of  Antioch,  and  some  Syrian 
cities^  had  elevated  beyond  measure  the  vain  and  am- 
bitious spirit  of  the  Barbarian.     ^^  You  are  mistaken/' 
replied  the  modest  Persian  :   ^^  the  king  of  kings,  the . 
^^  lord  of  mankind^  looks  down  with  contempt  on  such 
^^  petty  acquisitions ;  and  of  the  ten  nations,  vanquish- 
^^  ed  by  his  invincible  arms,  he  esteems  the  Romans 
<^  as  the  least  formidable^^^'    According  to  the  Orien- 
tals^ the  empire  of  Nushirvan  extended  from  Ferganah 
in  Transoxiana,  to  Yemen  or  Arabia  FsbHx.     He  sub- 
dued the  rebels  of  Hyrcania,  reduced  the  provinces 
of  Gabul  and  Zablestan  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
broke  the  power  of  the  Euthalites,  terminated  by  an 
honourable  treaty  the  Turkish  war,  and  admitted  thft 
daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the  number  of  his  law- 
ful wives.    Victorious  and  respected  araoqg  the  princes 
of  Asia,  he  gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain^ 
or  Ctesiphon,  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  world.  Their 
gifts  or  tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems,  slaves,  or 
aromatics,  were  humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne ;  and  he  condescended  to  acceitt  from  the  king 
of  India,  ten  quintals  of  the  wood  of  aloes,  a  maid 
seven  cubits  in  height,  and  a  carpet  softer  than  silk^ 
the   skin,  as  it  was  reported^  of  an  extraordinary 
serpent^'. 

90  The  negotiations  and  treaties  between  Jastintan  and  Chosroes  are 
copiously  explained  by  PrgMPhif  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 13. 26«  27, 28.  Gothic. 
1.  ii.  c.  11. 15).  A«ithisisf3v»v.pl,14l,  142),  and  Menapder  (in  Excerpt. 
Legal,  p.  132— 14^)*'  -  Consult  B;irbQ^rac.  Hist,  des  Ancient  TrAite8>  torn. 
ii.  p.  154. 181— 184. 193— 200,..  ' 

91  l>*Herbelot,BibUot.  Orient,  p.  680, 681. 294, 295. 
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C0AP.      Jattiniaii  bftd  been  reproaehed  for  hb  alluiQce  with 
^^"'    tbe  iEthiopiaDS^  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  peo* 


Con  uett  P^®  ^  savage  negroes  into  the  system  of  civilised  so- 
of  the  ciety.  But  the  friends  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Abyssi-  Axu mites;  or  Abyssinians,  may  be  always  distia- 
A.V'523.guished  from  the  original  natives  of  Africa^.  The 
hand  of  natare  has  flattened  the  noses  of  the  negroes^ 
covered  their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged  their 
skin  with  inherent  and  indelible  blackness,  fint  tiie 
olive  complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape, 
and  features,  distinctly  mark  them  as  a  colony  of 
Arabs;  and  this  descent  is  confirmed  by  theresemblaoee 
of  language  and  manners,  the  report  of  an  ancient  emi- 
gration, and  the  narrow  interval  between  the  shores  <tf 
the  Red  Sea.  Christianity  had  raised  that  nation  above 
the  level  of  African  barbarism'^ ;  their  intercourse  with 
£gypt,  and  the  successors  of  Gonstantine'%  had  com- 
municated the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
their  vessels  traded  to  the  isle  of  Geylon^',  and  seven 
»  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of 
Abyssinia.  The  independence  of  the  Homerites, 
who  reigned  in  the  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first 
violated  by  an  iBtbiopian  conqueror :  he  drew  his  here- 
ditary claim  from  the  queen  of  Sheba^%  and  his  am- 
bition was  sanctified  by  religious  zeal*     Tbe  Jews^ 

93  See  Buffodi  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  449.  This  Arab  cast  of  fea- 
tures and  compkxfon,  vhich  has  continued  3400  years  (Ludolph.  Hist,  el 
Comment.  £thiopic.  1.  i.  c.  4.)  in  tlie  colony  of  Abyssinia,  will  justify  the 
suspicion,  that  race,  as  well  as  climate,  must  have  contributed  to  form  the 
negfroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions. 

93  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez  (Bamusioj  torn.  i.  fol.  204' 
rect.  274.  vers.),  Bermudez  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii.  1.  v.  c.  7.  p.  1149— 
1188),  Lobo  (Relation.  &c.  par.  M.  le  Grand,  with  xv.  Dissertations.  Paris. 
1728),  and  Telles  (Relations  de  ThcTenot,  part  it.),  could  only  relate  of 
modem  Abyssinia  what  they  had  seen  or  invented.  The  erudition  of  Lu- 
dolphus  (Hist.  iEthiopica,  Francofurt.  1681.  CommentariuSy  1691.  Appen- 
dix, 1694}«  io  twenty-five  languages^  could  add  little  concerning  its  ancient 
history.  Yet  the  fame  of  Caled,  or  Cllisthseus,  the  conqueror  of  Yemeni 
is  celebrated  in  national  songs  and  legends. 

94  Tbe  negotiations  of  Justinian  with  the  Axuniites,  or  Ethiopians,  are 
recorded  by  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19. 20.)  and  John  MalaU  (torn.  ii.  p. 
163—165,  193—196).  The  historian  of  Antioch  quotes  the  original  narra- 
tive of  the  ambassAdor  Konnosus,  of  which  Photius  (Bibliot.  cod.  iiL)  has 
preserved  a  curious  extract 

95  The  trade  of  the  Axumites  to  the  coast  of  India  and  Africa  and  the 
kle  of  Ceylon,  is  csriously  represented  by  Cosmas  bidicopleustcs  (Topo* 
graph.  Christian.  1.  ii.  p.  132. 138, 139, 140.1.  xi.  p.  338, 339> 

96  Lttdolpb,  Hist  ft  Comntiit  JEthwp.  I  it.  o;d. 
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powerfal  and  active  ia  exile^  had  tedai^d  the  mind  of  chap. 
Danaao,  prinee  of  the  Homeritesl  They  urged  him  ^^"' 
to  retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the  Imperial ''*^*''''**^ 
laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren  :  some  Roman  mer- 
chants were  injuriously  treated :  and  sereral  Chris- 
tians of  Negra^^  were  honoured  with  the  crown  of 
martyrdom^.  The  churches  of  Arabia  implored  the 
protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch.  The  Negus 
passed  the  Red  Sea  with  a  fleet  and  army,  deprived 
the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and  life,  and  ex- 
tingoiabed  a  race  of  princes,  who  had  ruled  above 
two  thousand  years  the  sequestered  region  of  myrrh 
and  frankincense.  The  conqueror  immediately  an- 
Bounced  the  victory  of  the  gospel^  requested  an  ortho- 
dex  patriarch,  and  so  warmly  professed  his  friendship 
to  the  Roman  empire,  that  Justinian  was  flattered  by 
the  hope  of  diverting  the  silk  trade  through  the  chan« 
nelof  Abyssinia,  and  of  exciting  the  forces  of  Arabia 
sgainst  the  Persian  king.  Nonnosus,  descended  from  Their  am. 
a  family  of  ambassadors,  was  named  by  the  emperov^^^f.^^^ 
to  execute  this  important  commission.  He  wisely  de-  a.  d.  533. 
elined  the  shorter,  but  more  dangerous,  road  through 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia;  ascended  the  Nile,  em<e 
barked  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  safely  landed  at  the  Afri- 
can port  of  Adulis.  From  Adulis  to  the  royal  city  of 
Axume  is  no  more  than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct  line ; 
but  the  winding  passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the 
ambassador  fifteen  days ;  and  as  he  traversed  the  fo* 
rests,  be  saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five  thou- 
sand wild  elephants.  The  capital,  according  to  his  re- 
port, was  large  and  populous ;  and  the  village  of  Ax-^ 
ume  is  still  conspicuous  by  the  regal  coronations,  by 
the  ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and  by  sixteen  or  se- 
venteen obelisks  inscribed  with  Grecian  characters"^ 

9r  The  city  of  Negra,  or  Kag'ran,  in  Yemen,  is  surrounded  with  palm- 
trees,  and  stands  in  the  high  road  between  Saana  the  capital,  and  Mecca; 
from  the  former  ten,  from  the  latter  twenty  days  journey  of  a  caravan  of 
camels  (Abulfeda,  Descript.  Arabic,  p.  53). 

98  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Aretbas  prince  of  Negra,  and  his  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  companions,  is  embellished  in  the  legends  of  Metaphrast^s 
and  Nicephorus  Caflistus,  copied  by  Baxoniua  (A.  D.  522,  Ko.  22 — 66.  A: 
0.  523,  No.  16—29),  and  refuted,  with  obscure  diligence,  by  Basnage  (Hist, 
des  Juifs,  torn.  zii.  1.  viii.  c.  iL  p.  333*348),  wbo  investigates  the  sUte  of 
the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  JEthiopia. 

99  Alrareff  (in  Bamusio,  torn,  h  fol.  319  Ttfs.  221  Ten.)  saw  the  Oou- 
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CHAP,  fiut  the  Negus  gave  audience  in  (he  open  field,  seated 
^^^^'    on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  elephants 
superbly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  his  nobles 
and  musicians.     He  was  clad  in  a  linen  garment  and 
cap,  holding  in  his  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield; 
and,  although  his  nakedness  was  imperfectly  covered, 
he  displayed  the  Barbaric  pomp  of  gold  chains,  col- 
lars, and  bracelets,  richly  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.     The  ambassador  of  Justinian  knelt ; 
the  Negus  raised  him  from  the  ground,   embraced 
Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal,  perused  the  letter,  accept- 
ed the  Roman  alliance,  and  brandishing  his  weapons, 
denounced  implacable  war  against  the  worshippers  of 
fire,     fiut  the*  proposal  of  the  silk  trade  was  eluded  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  assurances,  and  perhaps  the 
wishes,  of  the  Abyssinians,-  these  hostile  menaces  eva- 
porated without  effect.     The  Homerites  were  unwill- 
ing to  abandon  their  aromatic  groves,  to  explore  a 
sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter,  after  all  their  fatigues, 
a  formidable  nation  from  whom  they  had  never  re- 
ceived any  personal  injuries.   Instead  of  enlarging  his 
conquests,  the  king  of  iBthiopia  was  incapable  of  de- 
fending his  possessions.     Abrahah,  the  slave  of  a  Ro- 
man merchant  of  Adulis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the 
Homerites ;  the  troops  of  Africa  were  seduced  by  the 
'       luxury  of  the  climate;    and  Justinian  solicited  the 
friendship  of  the  usurper,  who  honoured,  with  a  slight 
tribute,  the  supremacy  of  his  prince.  After  a  long  se- 
ries of  prosperity,  the  power  of  Abrahah  was  over- 
thrown before  the  {^ates  of  Mecca ;  his  children  were 
despoiled  by  the  Persian  conqueror;  and  the  iEthiO' 
plans  were  finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia. 
This  narrative  of  obscure  and  remote  events  is  not  fo- 
reign to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  If 
a  Christian  power  had  been  maintained  in  Arabia,  Ma- 
homet must  have  been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and  Abys- 
sinia would  have  prevented  a  revolution  which  has 
changed  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the  world^^. 

rishing^  state  of  Axume  in  the  year  1520— luogo  mollo  buono  e  grande.  It    ' 
was  ruined  in  the  same  century  by  the  Turkish  invasion.    No  more  thin 
one  hundred  houses  remain ;  but  the  memory  of  its  past  greatness  is  pre- 
served by  the  regal  coronation  (Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment.  I  ii.  c.  11). 
100  The  revolutions  of  Yemen  in  the  plzth  century  muat  be  coUected 
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CHAP.  XLHI. 

Rebellions  of  Africa. — Pestoration  of  the  Gothic 
JCirigdom  by  Totila. — Loss  and  Recovery  of  Rome. 
— Final  Conquest  of  Italy  by  J^arses. — Extinction  • 
oj^  the  Ostrogoths. — Defeat  of  the  Franks  and  Me- 
manni. — Last  Victory,  Disgrace,  and  Death  ofBe- 
lisarius. — Death  and  Character  of  Justinian. -^Co- 
met,  Earthquakes,  and  Plague. 

THE  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  chap. 
the  Nile  has  exposed  on  every  side  the  weakness  of  xuii. 
the  Romans  ;  and  our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited ^'^^^'^^'^ 
that  they  should  presume  to  enlarge  an  empire,  whose 
ancient  limits  they  were  incapable  of  defending.     But 
the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs,  of  Justi- 
nian, are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age, 
which  exhaust  the  remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate  - 
the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted  in  the  glo- 
rious act  of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  republic ; 
but  the  calamities  which  followed  the  departure  of  Be- 
lisarius  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  conqueror,  and 
accomplished  the  ruin  of  those  unfortunate^coantries. 

From  hianew  acquisitions,  Justinian  expedted  that  The  troa- 
bis  avarice,  as  well  as  pride,  should  be  richly  grati-  Afrlc!^ 
fied.   A  rapacious  minister  of  the  finances  closely  pur-    a.  d. 
sued  the  footsteps  of  Belisarius  ;  and  as  the  old  regis-  ^35—545. 
ters  of  tribute  had  been  burnt  by  the  Vandals,  he  in- 
dulged his  f&ncy  in  a  liberal  calculation  and  arbitrary 
assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa^     Tl^e  increase  of 

from  Pi!ocopiu8  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19,  2(J).  Thcophanes  Byzant.  (apud  Phot, 
cod.  Ixiii.  p.  80).  St,  Theophanes  (in  Chrdrto|^raph.  p.  144,  145.  188,  189. 
206, 207.  who  is  full  of  strange  blunders),  Potock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab, 
p.  62.  65).  D'ftcrbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  12.  477),  aad  Sale's  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  and  Koran  (c.  105).  The  revolt  of  Abrahah  i^  mentioned 
hy  Procopiuf ;  and  his  hW,  though  clouded  with  miracles,  is  an  historical 
fact. 

1  For  the  troubles  of  Africa,  I  neither  have  nor  desire  another  {^aide 
than  Procopius,  whose  eye  contemplated  the  imag^,  and  whose  ear  collect- 
ed the  reports,  of  the  memorable  events  of  his  own  times.  In  the  second 
hook  of  the  Vandalic  war  he  relate!  the  revolt  of  Stozas  (c.  14—24),  the 
return  of  Belisarius  (c.  15),  the  victory  of  Germanus  (c.  16,  17,  18),  the 
second  administration  of  Solomon  (c.  19, 20,  21),  the  government  of  Ser- 
gius  (c.  22,  23),  of  Areobindu»  (c.  34),  the  tyranny  and  death  of  Gonlharii 
(c.  25, 26, 27,  28) ;  aor  can  I  discern  any  symptoms  of  flattery  or  malcvo- 
ience  in  bis  various  portraita. 
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eHAp.  taxes,  which  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  isioTereigii^ 
^^1°    and  a  general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  or  crown 
'^^^'T^^  lands,  soon  dispelled  the  intoxication  of  the  public 
joy :  bqt  the  emperor  was  insensible  to  the  modest 
complaints  of  the  people,  till  he  was  awakened  and 
.    alarmed  by  the  clamonrs  of  military  discontent.    ACa- 
ny  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  married  the  widows  and 
daughters  of  the  Vandals.    As  their  own,  by  the  dou* 
ble  right  of  conquest  and  inheritance,  they  claimed  the 
estates  which  Genseric  had  assigned  to  his  victorious 
troops.    They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and  selfish 
representations  of  their  officers,  that  the  liberality  of 
Justinian  had  raised  them  from  a  savage  or  servile 
condition ;   that  they  were  already  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure,  the  slaves,  and  the  move- 
ables,  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians ;  and  that  the  an- 
cient and  lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors  would  be 
applied  only  to  the  support  of  that  government  on 
which  their  own  safety  and  reward  most  ultimately 
depend.  The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed  by  a  thou- 
sand soldiers,  for  the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  im- 
bibed the  doctrines^  and  were  instigated  by  the  clergy^ 
of  the  Arian  sect ;  and  the  cause  of  perjury  and  re- 
bellion  was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powers  of  fa- 
naticism.      The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their 
church,  triumphant  above  a  century  in  Africa ;  and 
they  were  justly  provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conquer- 
or, which  interdicted  the  baptism  of  their  children  and 
the  exercise  of  all  religions  worship.    Of  the  Vandals 
chosen  by  Belisarios,  the  far  greater  part,  in  the  ho- 
nours of  the  Eastern  service,  forgot  their  country  and 
religion.    But  a  generous  band  of  four  hundred  oblig- 
ed the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,   to  alter  their  course :    they  tpuched  on 
Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa, 
and  boldly  erected,  on  mount  Aurasius,  the  standard 
of  independence   and  revolt.    While  the  troops  of 
the  province  disclaimed  the  command  of  their  supe- 
riors, a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Garthage  against  the 
life  of  Solomon,  who  filled  with  honour  the  place  of  Be- 
lisarius ;  and  tlie  Arians  had  piously  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice  the  tyrant  at  the  foot  of  thealtar^  during  the  awftil 
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mysteries  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  Fear  or  remorse  chap. 
restrained  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  bat  the  patienee  ^^''^' 
of  Solomon  emboldened  their  discontent ;  and  at  the  ^"^"^^"^^ 
end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was  kindled  in  the 
Circus,  which  desolated  Africa  above  ten  years.  The 
pillage  of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
its  inhabitants,  were  suspended  only  by  darkness^ 
sleep,  and  intoxication  :  the  governor,  with  seven  com- 
panions, among  whom  was  the  historian  Procopios, 
escaped  to  Sicily  ;  two  thirds  of  the  army  were  involv- 
ed in  the  guilt  of  treason  ;  and  eight  thousand  insur- 
gents^ assembling  in  the  field  of  Bulla,  elected  8toza 
for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who  possessed  in  a 
superior  degree  the  virtues  of  a  rebel.  Under  the 
mask  of  freedom,  his  eloquence  could  lead,  or  at  least 
impels  the  passions  of  his  equals.  He  raised  himself 
to  a  level  with  Belisarius,  and  the  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror^ by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the  field ;  and 
the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  Stoza  deserved  a  purer  cause  and  a  more 
legitimate  command.  Vanquished  in  battle,  he  dex- 
terously employed  the  arts  of  negotiation ;  a  Romaa 
army  was  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faithless  promise  were 
murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia.  When 
every  resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  was  exhaust* 
cd,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate  Vandals,  retired  to  the 
wilds  of  Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  Bar- 
barian prince,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies^ 
by  the  report  of  his  death.  The  personal  weight  of 
BeKsarius,  the  rank,  the  spirit,  and  the  temper,  of  Ger- 
manus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  and  the  vigour  and  suc- 
cess of  the  second  administration  of  the  eunuch  Solo- 
mon, restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and  maintain- 
ed for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the 
vices  of  the  Byzantine  court  were  felt  in  that  distant 
province;  the  troops  complained  that  tbey^were  nei- 
ther paid  nor  relieved,  and  as  soon  as  the  public  dis- 
orders were  sufflcieuily  mature,  Stoza  was  again  alive, 
in  arms,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage.  He  fell  in  a 
single'  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  deaths 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  own  javelin  bad  reach- 
voL,  V.  K  k 
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CHAP,  ed  the  heart  of  bis  antagonist.  The  example  of  Stoza^ 
^^^"'  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate  soldier  bad  been 
^'^^^'^^^  the  first  king,  encouraged  the  ambition  of  Gontbaris, 
and  he  promised,  by  a  private  treaty,  to  divide  Africa 
-with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their  dangerous  aid,  he  shoald 
ascend  the  throne  of  Carthage*  The  feeble  Areobin- 
dus,  unskilled  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  was 
raised  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to 
the  office  of  Exarch.  He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by 
a  sedition  of  the  guards,  and  his  abject  supplications, 
which  provoked  the  contempt,  could  not  move  the  pity, 
of  the  inexorable  tyrant.  After  a  reign  of  thirty  days, 
Oontharis  himself  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the 
hand  of  Artaban  ;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  an 
Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal  family  of  Arsaces, 
should  re-establish  at  Carthage  the  autliority  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  conspiracy  which  unsheathed 
the  dagger  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of  CsBsar,  every 
circumstance  is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of 
posterity  :  but  the  guilt  or  merit  of  these  loyal  or  re- 
bellious assassins  could  interest  only  the  contempora- 
ries of  Procopius,  who  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
friendship  or  resentment,  were  personally  engaged 
in  the  revolutions  of  Africa^ 
HebeUioa  'I*'^^^  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of 
of  tbe  Barbarism,  from  whenee  it  had  been  raised  by  the 
^^a!u,  Phoenician  colonies  and  Roman  laws  :  and  every  step 
543—558.  of  intestine  discord  was  marked  by  some  deplorable 
victory  of  savage  man  over  civilised  society*  Tbe 
Moors',  though  ignorant  of  justice,  were  impatient  of 
oppression  :  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilder- 
ness disappointed  the  arms,  and  eluded  the  chains,  of 
a  conqueror ;  and  experience  had  shewn,  that  neither 
oaths  nor  obligations  could  secure  the  fidelity  of  their 

2  Yet  1  must  not  refuse  him  tlie  merit  of  painting,  in  liTcly  colours,  tbe 
murder  of  Gontharis.    One  of  the  assassins   uttered  a  senument  not  un-  I 
worthy  of  a  Roman  patriot :  "  If  1  fail,"  said  ArUsires,  «•  in  ibe  first  stroke,  j 
"  kill  me  on  the  spot,  lest  the  rack  should* extort  a  discovery  of  my  ac- 
•*  complices." 

3  The  Moorish  wars  arc  occasionally  introduced  into  the  narrat" ve  ^f 
Procopius  (Vandal.  I.  H.  c.  19^23.  25.  27»  28.  Gothic.  1.  W.  c-  17) ;  t^".  I 
I'heopLanes  adds  some  prosperous  and  adverse  events  in  the  la*«.  '.f  .^  u. 
J  u$tini«n. 
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attachment.  The  victory  of  moant  Auras  had  awed  chap. 
them  into  momentary  submission ;  but  if  they  respected  ^^^ijJIJ\ 
the  character  of  Solomon,  they  hated  and  despised  the 
pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews^  Gyrus  and  Ser- 
gius,  on  whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed 
the  provincial  governments  of  Tripoli  and  Fentapolis. 
A  Moorish  tribe  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis^ 
to  renew  their  alliance,  and  receive  from  the  governor 
the  customary  gifts.  Fourscore  of  their  deputies  Were 
introduced  as  friends  into,  the  Qity ;  but  on  the  dark 
suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  massacred  at  the 
table  of  Sergius.;  and  the  clamour  of  arms  and  re- 
venge was  re-echoed  through  the  vallies  of  mount 
Atlas^  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  A 
personal  injury,  the  unjust  executiqn  or  murder  of  his 
brother,  rendered  Antalus  the  enemy  of  the  Romans. 
The  defeat  of  the  Vandals  had  formerly  signalised  his 
valour ;  the  rudiments  of  justice  and  prudence  were 
still  more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor ;  and  while  he  laid 
Adruj^um  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the  em- 
peronV^t  the  peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by 
the  recal  of  Solomon  and  his  unworthy  nephews. 
The  exarch  led  forth  his  troops  from  Cbarthage  :  but, 
at  the  distance  of  six  day's  journey,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tebeste^  be  was  astonished  by  the  supe- 
rior numbers  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  Barbarians.  He 
proposed  a  treaty  ;  solicited  a  reconciliation  ;  and 
offered  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oi&ths. 
^<  By  what  oaths  can  he  bind  himself?'^  interrupted 
the  indignant  Moors.  '<  Will  he  swear  by  the  gos- 
'^  pels,  the  divine  books  of  the  Christians  ?  It  was  on 
^'  those  books  that  the  faith  of  bis  nephew  Sergius 
'^  w^s  pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent  and  unfortu- 
^^  nate  brethren.  Before  we  trust  them  a  second  time, 
"  let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of  pferjury 
^'  and  the  vindication  of  their  own  honour.'^     Their 

4  Now  Tibesh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  is  watered  by  a  piver» 
the  Suierass,  which  falls  into  the  Mejerda  {Bagradaa).  Tibesh  is  still  re- 
markable for  its  walls  of  large  stones  (like  the  Coliseum  of  Rome),  a  foun- 
ta'.n,  and  a  grove  of  walnut-trees :  the  coimtry  is  fruitful,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Bereberes  are  warlike.  It  appears  from  an  inscription,  that  under  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Tebesle  was  constructed  by 
the  third  legion  (Marmol,  Description  de  rAfrJ<iae,  torn.  ii.  p.  442,  44S. 
Siiaw's  Travels,  p.  64,  65,  66). 
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CHAP,  honour  was  vindicated  in  the  field  of  Tebeste,  by  the 
^^'"     deaih  of  Sxilomon,  and  the  total  loss  of  bis  army.     The 
'"^^^^'^'^  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  moro  skilful  commanders^ 
soon  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Moors;*  seventeen 
of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  battle ;  aad  the 
doubtful  and  transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was 
.celebrated  with  lavish  applause  by  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the  pro- 
vince  of  Africa  to  one  third  of  the  measure  of  Italy : 
yet  the  Roman  emperors  continued  to  reign  above  a 
century  over  Carthage,  and  the  fruitful  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.     But  the  victories  and  the  losses  of 
Justinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  mankind ;  and  such 
was  the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in  many  parts  a 
stranger  might  wander  whole  days  without  meeting 
the  face  either  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy.     The  nation 
of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared  :  they  once  amounted 
to  an  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  warriors,  without 
including   the   children,  the   women,  or  the  slaves. 
Their  numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by  Unpium* 
ber  of  the  Moorish  fiunities  extirpated  in  a  iVintless 
war :  and  the  same  destruction  was  retaliated  on  the 
Romans  and  their  allies,  who  perished  by  the  climate, 
their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the.  Barbarians. 
When  Procopius  first  landed,  he  admired  the  popu- 
lousness  of  the  cities  and  country,  strenuously  exer- 
cised in  the  labours  of  commerce  and  a<;ricuUure.     In 
less  than  twenty  years,  that  busy  scene  was  converted 
into  a  silent  solitude ;  the  wealthy  citizens  escaped  to 
Sicily  and  Constantinople ;  and  the  secret  historian 
has  confidently  affirmed,  that  five  mUlions  of  Africans 
were  consumed  by  the  wars  and  government  of  the 
emperor  Jnstinian^ 
KcToU  of      The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  permit- 
**^^'«i^'led  Belisarius  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy  :  and  his 
^'   '       abrupt  departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  Gotbs^, 

5  Procopius,  Anerdot.  c.  18.  The  scries  of  ihe  African  hislory  attests 
this  melancholy  truth. 

6  In  the  second  (c  30.)  and  third  books  (c.  1—40),  Procopius  continues 
the  history  of  the  Gothic  war  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justi- 
nian. As  the  events  are  less  intcrcstin.q^  than  in  the  former  period,  he  al* 
lou  only  bulf  the  space  to  double  the  timp.  Jornandes,  and  ihe  Cbonicle 
of  MarceUinusk  afford  some  collaieral  hints.  St^  mius,  Pagi,  MuratoH, 
Ihlascouj  and  De  Buat,  arc  useful,  and  have  been  used. 
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who  respected  his  geaias,  his  virtue,  and  even  the  Ian-   chap. 
dable  motive  which  had  urged  the  servant  of  Justinian  ^!:^^ 
to  deceive  and  reject  them.     They  had  lost  their  king 
(an  inconsiderable  loss),  their  capital,  their  treasures^ 
the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps^  and  the  milita- 
ry force  of  two  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  magni- 
ficently equipped  with  horses  and  armtt.     Yet  all  was 
not  lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended  i>y  one  thou- 
sand Gbths,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  honour^  the  love  of 
freedom,  and  the  memory  of  their  past  greatness.  The 
supreme  command  was  unanimously  offered  to  the 
brave  Uraias ;  and  it  was  in  his  eyes  alone  that  the 
disgrace  of  his  uncle  Yitiges  could  appear  as  a  rea- 
son  of  exclusion.     His  voice  inclined  the  election  in 
favonr  of  Hildibald,  whose  personal  merit  was  recom- 
mended by  the  vain  hope  that  his  kinsman  Tbeudes^ 
the  Spanish  monarch,  would  support  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  Gothic  nation.     The  success  of  his  arms 
in  Liguria  and  Yenetia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice; 
but  he  soon  declared  to  the  worlds  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  forgiving  or  commanding  his  benefactor.  The 
consort  of  Hildibald  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  beau- 
ty^ the  riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  wife  of  Uraias ;  and 
the  death  of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  free  people.     A  bold  assassin  executed  their 
sentence^  by  striking  off  the  head  of  Hildibald  in  the 
midst  of  a  banquet :  the  Rugians,  a  foreign  tribe,  as- 
sumed the  privilege  of  election ;  and  Totila,  the  ne- 
phew of  the  late  king,  was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to 
deliver  himself  and  the  garrison*  of  Trevigo  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.     But  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished youth  was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the  Go- 
thic thrfne  before  the  service,  of  Justinian ;  and  as  ' 
soon  as  the  palace  of  Pavia  had  been  purified  from 
the  Rugian  usurper,  he  reviewed  the  national  focce  of 
five  thousand  soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  siiccessors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  generals  of  victories 
equal  rank^  neglected  to  crusih  the  feeble  and  disunit- ^t^^^^J^^*' 
ed  Goths,  till  they  were  roused  to  action  by  the  pro-  itaLy, 
gress  of  Totila  and  the  reproaches  of  Justinian.    The^^^^_^^^^ 
gates  of  Yerona  were  secretly  opened  to  Artabazus, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in  the  service  of 
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CHAP,  the  empire.  The  Goths  fled  from  the  city.  At  the  dis- 
^^^^^^[[[^  tance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals  halted  to 
''"''''"*^ regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.    While  they  dispot- 
ed,  the  enemy  discovered  the  real  namber  of  the  vic- 
tors :  the  Persians  were  instantly  overpowered,  and  it 
was  by  leaping  from  the  wall  that  Artabazus  preserved 
a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few  days  by  the  lance  of  a 
Barbarian,  who   had  defied  him   to  single  combat. 
Twenty  thousand  Romans  encountered  the  forces  of 
Totila,  near  Faenza,  and  on  the  hills  of  Mogello,  of 
the  Vloreotine  territory.  Theardourof  freedmen,  who 
fought  to  regain  their  country,  was  opposed  to  the  lan- 
guid temper  of  mercenary  troops,  who  were  even  des- 
titute of  the  merits  of  strong  and  well-dbciplined  ser- 
vitude.    On  the  first  attack  they  abandoned  their  en- 
signs.^ threw  down  their  arms  and  dispersed  on  all 
sides  with  an  active  speed,  which  abated  the  loss, 
whilst  it  aggravated  the  shame,  of  their  defeat.     The 
king  of  the  Goths,  who  blushed  for  the  baseness  of  his 
enemies,  pursued  with  rapid  steps  the  path  of  honour 
and  victory.  Totila  passed  the  Po,  traversed  the  Apen- 
nine,  suspended  the  important  conquest  of  Ravenna, 
Florence,  and  Rome,  and  marched  through  the  heart 
of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of  Na- 
ples. The  Roman  chiefs,  imprisoned  in  their  respec- 
tive cities,  and  accusing  each  other  of  the  common  dis- 
grace, did  not  presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise.     But 
the  emperor,  alarmed    by   the  distress  and   danger 
of  his  Italian  conquests,  despatched  to  the  relief  of 
Naples  a  fleet  of  gallies  and  a  body  of  Thracianand 
Armenian  soldiers.     They  landed  in  Sicily,  which 
yielded  its  copious  stores  of  provisions ;  but  the  de- 
lays of  the  new  commander,  an  unwarlike  magistrate, 
protracted  the  sufferings  of   the  besieged ;  and    the 
succours,  which  he  dropt  with  a  timid  and  tardy  hand, 
were  successively  intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels 
stationed  by  Totila  in  the  bay  of  Naples.     The  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  Romans  was  dras:ged,  with  a  rope 
round  his  neek,  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  whence, 
with  a  trembling  voice,  he  exhorted  tlie  citizens  to  im- 
plore, like  himself,  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  They 
requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  of  surrendering  the 
city^  if  no  effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end  of 
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thirty  days.  Instead  «f  one  month,  the  audacious  Bar*  chap. 
barian  granted  tbem  three,  in  the  just  confidence  tbat^J^|^J"\ 
famine  would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitulation. 
After  the  reduction  of  Naples  and  Cumae^  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lucania,  Apulia^  and  Calabria^  submitted  to 
the  king  of  the  Goths.  Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates 
of  Kome^  pitched  hiS'Camp  at  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  and  calmly  exhorted  the 
senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  partly  ascribed  Contrast 
to  the  resolution  which  three  Jjrears  expcfricnce  hadjf/t*^e*^* 
produced  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Italians.  At  the 
command^  or  at  least  in  the  name,  of  a  Catholic  empe- 
ror, the  pope'^  their  spiritual  father,  had  been  ^om 
from  the  Roman  church,  and  either  starved  or  murder- 
ed on  a  desolate  island^  The  virtues  of  Belisarius 
were  replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  vices  of  ele- 
veil  chiefs,  at  Ilome,  Ravenna,  Florence^  Perugia, 
Spoleto,'  &c.  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  indul- 
gence of  lust  or  avarice.  •  The  improvement  of  the  re- 
venue was  committed  to  Alexander,  a  subtle  scribe^ 
long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  By- 
zantine schools ;  and  whose  name  of  Psalliction,  the 
Bcissars^y  was  drawn-  from  the  dexterous  artifice  with 
which  he  reduced  the  size,  without  defacing  the  fi- 
gure, of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  and  industry,  he  imposed  an'  heavy  as- 
sessment on  the  fortunes  of  the  Italians.  Yet  his  pre- 
sent or  future  demands  were  less  odious  than  a  prose- 
cution of  arbitrary  rigour  against  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  all  those,  who,  under  the  Gothic  kiogs^  had 
been  concerned  in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  The  subjects  of  Justinian,  who  escaped 

7  SylveriuB,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Patara,  in  Lycia, 
and  at  length  starved  (sub  eorum  custodi&  inedia  confectus)  in  the  isle  of 
Palmaria,  A.  D.  538,  June  20  (Liberat.  in  Breviar.  c.  22.  Anastasius,  in 
Sylverio.  Baronius,  A.  D.  540,  No.  2,  3.  Pagi,  in  Vit.  Pont.  torn.  i.  p.  285, 
286).    Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  1.)  accuses  only  tli«  empress  and  Antonina. 

8  Palmaria^  a  smaU  island,  opposite  to  Tarracina  and  the  coast  of  the 
Volsci.    Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  1014). 

9  As  the  Logothete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military  col- 
leag-ues,  were  either  disgraced. or  despised>  the  ink  of  the  Anecdotes  (e. 
4,  5. 18.)  is  scarcely  blacker  than  that  of  the  Gothic  History  (1.  iii.  c.  1.  3, 
4.  9.  20,  21,  &5.) 
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CHAP,  thege  partial  vexations,  were  opprlsssed  by  the  irregu* 
^^"''  lar  maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  whom  Alexander  de- 
frauded and  despised ;  and  their  hasty  sallies  in 
quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  provoked  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  country  to  await  or  implore  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  vir^tues  of  a  Barbarian.  Totila^^  was 
chaste  and  temperate ;  and  none  were  deceived,  ei- 
ther friends  or  e^emies^  who  depended  on  his  faith  or 
his  clemency.  To  the  husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Grothic 
king  issued  a  welcome  proclamation,  enjoining  them 
to  pursue  their  important  labours,  and  to  rest  assured, 
that,  on  the  payment  of  the  orYiinary  taxes,  they,  should 
be  defended  by  his  valour  and  discipline  from  the  in- 
juries of  war.  The  strong  towns  he  successively  at- 
tacked ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms, 
he  demolished  the  fortifications ;  to  save  the  people 
from  the  calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the 
Romans  of  the  arts  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  te- 
dious quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  by  an  equal  and  ho- 
.iit)urable  conflict  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Romaa 
captives  and  deserters  were  tempted  to  inlist  in  the 
service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adversary ;  the  slaves 
were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful  promise,  that 
they  should  never  be  delivered  to  their  masters ;  and 
from  the  thousand  warriors  of  Pavia,  a  new  people, 
under  the  same  appellation  of  6oths,  was  insensibly 
formed  in  the  camp  of  Totila.  He  sincerely  accom- 
plished the  articles  of  capitulation,  without  seeking  or 
accepting  any  sinister  advantage  from  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions or  unforeseen  events  :  the  garrison  of  Naples 
had  <(tipulated,  that  they  should  be  transported  by  sea; 
the  ofjstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their  voyage,  but 
they  were  generously  supplied  with  horses,  provisions, 
and  a  safe  conduct  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  wives 
of  the  senators,  who  had  been  surprised  in  the  villas 
of  Campania,  were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to 
their  husbands ;  the  violation  of  female  chastity  was 
inexorably  chastised  with  death;   and,  in  the  salu- 

10  Procopius  (1,  iii.  c.  2.  8,  &c.)  does  ample  and  willinj;' justice  to  tJie    , 
merit  of*  ToIiIm.     The  Roman  historians,  irom  Snllust  and  Tacitus,  were 
happy  to  forget  the  vices  of  their  countrymen  in  the  contemplation  of  Bar- 
baric virtue. 
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tary  regalation  of  the  diet  of  the  famished  Neapoli-  chap. 
tans^  the  conqueror  assumed  the  office  of  an  humane  ^^^^ 
and  attentive  physician.  The  virtues  of  Totila  are 
equally  laudable,  whether  they  proceeded  from  true 
policy,  religious  principle,  or  theinstinctofhumanity:  he 
often  harangued  his  troops ;  and  itwas  his  constant  theme^ 
that  national  vice  and  ruin  are  inseparably  connected ; 
that  victory  is  the  frnit  of  moral  as  well  as  military 
virtue;  and  that  the  prince,  and  even  the  people,  are 
responsible  for  the  crimes  which  they  neglect  to  punish. 

The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  which  Second  , 
he  had  subdued,  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  of  B^fJ]^ 
by  hi^  friends  and  enemies;  and  the  Gothic  war  was  Hub  in 
imposed  as  a  trust  or  an  exile  on  the  veteran  com-*^*J[^*u 
mander.  An  hero  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  544^548. 
slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  accepted, 
with  reluctance,  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his  own 
reputation,  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  successors. 
The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans:  the  ships  and  sol- 
diers were  assembled  at  l^alona,  near  the  palace  of 
Diocletian :  he  refreshed  and  reviewed  his  troops  at 
Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round  the  head  of  the  Hadri* 
atic,  entered  the  Port  of  Ravenna,  and  despatched  or- 
ders, rather  than  supplies,  to  the  subordinate  cities. 
His  first  public  oration  was  addressed  to  the  Goths 
and  Romans,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
suspended  for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects.  He  gently 
touched  on  the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  t*ecent 
disasters ;  striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  punishment 
for  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  th^  future^ 
and  labouring,  with  mor^  zeal  Chan  success,  to. unite 
all  the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league  of* 
affection  and  obedience.  Justinian,  his  gracious  mas- 
ter, was  incjined  to  pardon  and  reward ;  and  it  was 
their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their  deluded 
brethren,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  arts  of  the 
usurper.  Not  a  man  was  tempted  to  desert  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Gothic  king.  Belisarius  soon  discovered, 
that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and  impotent  spec- 
tator of  the  glory  of  a  ytinng  Barbarian;  and  bis  own 
epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  lively  picture  of  the 

VOL.  V.  LI 
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Y?m'  ^^A^r^^  ^^  A  no^le  mind.    <^  Moat  excellent  prince^ 
\  '^  we  are  arrived  in  Italy^  destitute  of  all  the  necesaa- 
^^  ry  implements  of  war^  men^  horses,  arms^  and  mo- 
^^  oey.     In  our  Ute  eircui^  through  the  villa^s  of 
^^  Thrace  and  lUyricum,  we  have  coUecbed^  with  ex- 
^^  treme  difficalty,  abont  fonr  thousand  recruits^  naked, 
<^  and  unsidUed  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exer^ 
^<  cises  of  the  camp.    The  soldiers  already  stationed 
^^  in  the  province  are  discontenteid,  fearful,  and  dis- 
<•  mayed ;  at  the  sound  of  an  enemy,  they  dismiss 
^^  their  horses,  and  cast  their  arms  on  the  ground.    No 
^f  taxes  can  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the  hands  of 
^^  the  Barbarians;  the  failure  of  payment  has  deprived 
^^  us  of  the  right  of  command,  or  even  of  admonition. 
^^  !9e  assured,  dread  sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  your 
^<  troops  have  already  deserted  to  the  Goths.     If  the 
<^  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius 
<^  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied :  Belisarius  is  in  ttie 
^^  midst  of  Italy.     But  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far 
^^  other  preparations  are  requisite ;  without  a  military 
^^  force,  the  title  of  general  is  an  empty,  name.    It 
^<  would  be  expedient  to  restore  to  my  service  my  own 
'^  veterans  and  domestic  guards.    Before  I  can  take 
^^  the  field,  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  light 
^^  and  heavy  armed  troops ;  and  it  is  only  with  ready 
^'  money  that  you  can  procure  the  indispensable  aid 
^^  of  a  powerful  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns**.'^— 
An  officer  in  whom  Belisarius  confided  wns  sent  from 
Bavenna  to  hasten  and  conduct  the  succours ;  but  the 
qiessage  was  neglected,  and  the  messenger  was  de- 
tained at  Constantinople,  by  an   advantageous-  mar- 
riage.      After  his  patience  had  been  exhausted,  by 
delay  and  disappointment,  the  Roman  general  repass- 
ed the  Hadriatic,  and  expected  at  Dyrrachiom  the 
arrival  of  the  troops,  which  were  slowly  assembled 
ajuong  the  subjects  and^allies  of  the  empire.  His  pow- 
ers were  still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome, 
which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Gothic  king.    The 
Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty  days,  was  covered  by  the 
Barbarians;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Belisarius  declin- 

11  Procopius,  1.  ill.  c.  12.  The  soul  of  an  hero  is  deeply  impressed  on 
the  letter;  nor  can  we  confound  such  genuine  and  original  acts  wiLh  the 
elaborate  and  often  empty  speeches  of  the  Byzantine  historians. 
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ed  ft  batfle^  he  preferred  the  safe  and  speedy  naviga-  chaf. 
tion  of  five  days  from  the  eoast  of  Epiras  to  the  mouth  ^^I^JI^^ 
of  the  Tybcr. 

After  redaciDgy  by  force  or  treaty^  the  towns  of  in-  Rome  be- 
ferior  note  in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  ''^^^^^^  th^Goth^ 
proceeded,  not  to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  a.  d. 
the  andent  capital.  Rome  was  afflicted  by  the  ava-  ^^>  ^^y- 
rice  and  guarded  by  the  valour,  of  Bessas,  a  veteran 
chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  who  filled,  with  a  garrison 
of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle  of  her 
venerable  walld.  From  the  distress  of  the  people  he 
extracted  a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in 
the  continuance  of  the  siege.  It  was  fqr  his  use  that 
the  granaries  had  been  replenished :  the  charity  of 
Pope  Yigilius  had  .purchased  and  emimrked  an  ample 
supply  of  Sicilian  corn ;  but  the  vessels  which  escaped 
the  Barbarians  were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor^ 
who  imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and 
sold  the  remainder  to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The  me- 
dimnns,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was  ex- 
changed for  seven  pieces  of  gold  ^  fifty  pieces  were 
given  for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental  prize ;  the  pro- 
gress  of  famine  enhanced  this  exborbitant  value,  and 
the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  allowance  which  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and  unwholesome  mix- 
ture^  in  which  the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the  quantity 
of  flour,  appeased  the  hunger  of  the  poor ;  they  were 
gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  dead  horses,  dogs,  cats^ 
and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even 
the  nettles  which  grew  among  the  rnins'of  the  city.  A 
crowd  of  spectres,  pale  and  emaciat<^d,  tlieir  bodies  op- 
pressed with  disease,  and  their  minds  with  despair^ 
surrounded  the  palace  of  the  governor,  urged,  with  un* 
availing  truth,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  master  to  main- 
tain  his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested,  that  he  would 
provide  for  their  subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  or 
command  their  immediate  execution.  Bessas  replied, 
with  unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  emperor.  Yet  the  example  of  a  private 
citizen  might  have  shewn  his  countrymen  thi^t  a  tyrant 
cannot  withhold  the  privilege  of  death.    Pierced  by 
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CHAP,  the  cries  of  five  childreDi  who  vainly  called  on  their 
^^"'    father  for  breads  he  ordered  them  to  follow  his  steps, 
advanced  with  calm  and  silent  despair  to  one  of  the 
'  bridges  of  the  Tyber,  and,  covering  hijs  face,  threw 

himself  headlong  into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of 
his  family  and  the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and 
pusillanimous,  Bessas'^  sold  the  permission  of  depart- 
ure ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  fugitives  expired  on 
the  public  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the  flying 
parties  of  Barbarians^  In  the  mean  while,  the  artful 
governor  soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  Romans,  by  the  vague  reports  of  the  fleets  and 
armies  which  were  hastening  to  their  relief  from  the 
extremities  of  the  East.  They  derived  more  rational 
comfort  from  the  assurance  that  Belisarius  had  landed 
at  the  port ;  and,  without  numbering  his  forces,  tbey 
firmly  relied  on  the  humanity,  the  courage,  and  the 
skill  of  their  great  deliverer. 
Attempt  The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy 
of  BcLisa- of  g^ich  au  antagonist.  Ninety  furlongs  below  the 
city,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  he  joined  the 
two  banks  by  stroog  and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  of 
a  bridge;  on  which  he  erected  two  lofty  towers,  man- 
ned by  the  bravest  of  his  Goths,  and  profusely  stored 
with  missile  weapons  and  en;i;ines  of  offence.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a  strong 
and  massy  chain  of  iron  ;  and  the  chain  at  either  end, 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyber,  was  defended  by 
a  numerous  and  chosen  detachmeait  of  archers.  But 
the  enterprise  of  forcing  these  barriers,  and  relieving 
the  capital,  displays  a  shining  example  of  the  bold- 
ness and  conduct  of  Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced 
from  tlie  port  along  the  public  road,  to  awe  the  motions, 
and  distract  the  attention,  of  the  enemy.  His  infantry 
and  provisions  were  distributed  in  two  hundred  large 
boats :  and  each  boat  was  shielded  by  an  high  rampart 
of  thick  planks,  pierced  with  many  small  holes  for  the 

12  The  avarice  of  Bessas  is  not  dissembled  by  Procopius  (1.  iii.  c.  17. 
20).  He  expiated  the  loss  of  Rome  by  the  g'lorious  conquest  of  Petrxa 
(Gotb.  I.  iv.  c.  12):  but  the  same  vices  followed  him  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
Phasis  (c.  15);  and  the  historian' is  equally  true  to  the  merits  and  defects 
of  his  character.  The  chastisement  which  the  author  of  the  romance  of 
JSeliaaire  has  inflicted  OH  the  oppressor  of  Kome^  is  more  agreeable  to  Jus- 
tice than  to  history. 
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discharge  of  missile  weapons.  In  the  front,  two  Wge  chap. 
yesselfi  were  linked  together  to  sustain  a  floating  cas-  y^!!^!^ 
tie,  .which  commanded  the  towers  of  the .  bridge,  and 
contained  a  magazine  of  fire,  salphur,  and  bitumen. 
The  whole  fleet,  which  tlie  general  led  in  person,  was 
laboriously  moved  against  the  current  of  the  river. 
The  chain  yielded  to  their  weight,  and  the  enemies 
who  guarded  the  banks  were  either  slain  or  scattered. 
As  soon  as  they  touched  the  principal  barrier,  the  fire- 
ship  was  instantly  grappled  to  the  bridge ;  one  of  the 
towers,  with  two  hundred  Goths,  was  consumed  by  the 
flames ;  the  assailants  shouted  victory ;  and  ttome  was 
saved,  if  the  wisdom  of  Belisarius  had  not  been  de* 
fealed  by  the  misconduct  of  his  officers.  He  had  pre- 
viously sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second  his  operations 
by  a  timely  sally  from  the  town  ;  and  he  bad  fixed  his 
lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command,  to  the 
station  of  the  port.  But  avarice  rendered  Bessas  im- 
moveable ;  while  the  youthful  ardour  of  Isaac  deliver- 
ed him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior  enemy.  The  exag- 
gerated rumour  of  his  defeat  was  hastily  carried  to  the 
lears  of  Belisarius  :  he  paused  ;  betrayed  in  that  sin- 
gle moment  of  his  life  some  emotions  of  surprise  and, 
perplexity ;  and  reluctantly  sounded  a  retreat  to  save  • 
Iiis  wife  Antonina,  his  treasures,  and  the  only  harbour 
which  he  possessed  on  the  Tuscan  coast.  The  vexa- 
tion of  his  mind  produced  an  ardent  and  almost  mortal 
fever ;  and  Rome  was  left  without  protection  to  the 
mercy  or  indignation  of  Totila.  The  continuance  of 
liostilities  had  embitterecl  the  national  hatred,  the 
Arian  clergy  was  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome; 
Felagius,  the  archdeacon,  returned  w^hout  success 
from  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  a  Sicilian 
bishop,  the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived 
of  both  his  hands,  for  daring  to  utter  falsehoods  in  the 
service  of  the  church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of^"*"^^^- 
the  garrison  of  Rome.    They  could  derive  no  effectual  goIi J,  ^  ^ 
service  from  a  dying  people ;  and  the  inhnman  avarice  a.  d.  546, 
of  the  merchant  at  length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of  the  ^^'  ^^' 
governor.  Four  Isaurian  centinels,  while  their  compa- 
nions slept,  and  their  officers  were  absent,  descended 
by  a  rope  from  the  wall,  and  secretly  proposed  to  the 
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CHAP.  Gothic  king  fo  introdnce  his  troops  into  the  city.  The 
^^I^^JVoffeF  was  entertained  with  coldness  and  sospicion; 
they  returned  in  «!ifety ;  they  twice  repeated  their  vi- 
sit; the  place  was  twice  examined;  the  conspiracy 
was  known  and  disregarded  ;  and  no  sooner  had  To. 
tila  consented  t6  the  attempt^  than  they  unharred  the 
Asinarian  gate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Groths. 
Till  the  dawn  of  day,  they  halted  in  order  of  battle, 
apprehensive  of  treachery  or  ambush  ;  but  the  troops 
of  tiessas,  with  their  leader^  had  already  escaped  ;  and 
when  the  king  was  pressed  to  disturb  their  retreat,  he 
.  prudently  replied,  that  no  sight  could  be  more  grate- 
Ail  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The  patricians,  who 
were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius,  Basilios,  &c. 
accompanied  the  governor;  their  brethren,  among 
whom  Olybrios,  Orestes,  and  Maximus,  are  named  by 
the  historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  : 
but  the  assertion,  that  only  five  hondred  persons  re- 
mained in  the  capital,  inspires  some  doubt  of  the  fide- 
lity  either  of  his  narrative  or  of  his  text.  As  soon  as 
day-light  had  displayed  the  entire  victory  of  the  GK>ths, 
their  monarch  devoutly  visited  the  tomb  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles ;  but  while  he  prayed  at  the  altar, 
twfenty.five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  were  put  to 
the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The  arch- 
deacon Pela^ius^^  stood  before  him  with  the  gospels  in 
his  hand.  "  O  I^ord,  be  merciful  to  your  servant.'^ 
^«  Pelagius,^^  said  Totila,  with  an  insulting  smile, 
'^  your  pride  now  condescends  to  become  a  suppliant.'^ 
*^I  am  9i  suppliant,^'  replied  the  prudent  archdeacon; 
"  God  has  now  made  us  your  subjects,  and  as  your 
*^  Subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  your  clemency.^'  At  his 
humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were  spared ; 
and  the  chastity  of  the  maids  and  matrons  was  pre- 
served inviolate  from  the  passions  of  the  hungry  sol- 
diers. But  they  were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  pil- 
•  lage,  after  the  most  precious  spoils  had  been  reserved 
for  the  royal  treasury.     The  houses  of  the  senators 

13  During  the  long  exile,  »nd  af:ep  the  death  of  Vigilius,  ,lhe  Roman 
church  was  governed,  al  first  by  the  arclideacon,  and  at  length  (A.D.  555) 
by  the  pope  Peljighis  who  was  not  thought  .s:uUtless  of  the  sufferings  of  hiu 
predecessor.  See  the  original  lives  of  U>e  popes  under  the  name  of  Anasta- 
sius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Italicatum,  torn,  iii  P  i.  p.  130,  131),  who  re- 
lates several  curious  incidents  of  the  sieges  of  Rome  and  the  warso^  Italy. 
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were  pletitifullj  stored  with  g(^d  and  silver;  and  (be  chap. 
avarice  of  Bessas  had  laboured  with  so  much  gaUt  ^nd^J^^)"^ 
shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  In  this  revolu.-   ' 
tion,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Rpm^n/constils  tasted 
the  misery  which  they  had  spurned  op  relieved^  wan- 
dered  in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  begged  their  breads  perhaps  withoul  success, 
before  the  gates  of  their  hereditary  mansions.     The 
riches  of  Rusticiana,  the  daughter  of  Symmacbus  and 
widow  of  Boethius,  had  been  generously  devoted  to 
alleviate  the  calamities  of  famine.    But  the  Barbarians 
were  exasperated  by  the  report,  that  she  had  prompt- 
ed the  people  to  overthrow  the  statues  of  the  great 
Theodorvc;    and  the  life  of  that  venerable  matron 
woqld  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila 
had  not  respected  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the 
pious  motive  of  her  revenge.     The  next  day  he  pro* 
nouneed  two. orations,  to  congratulate  and  admonish 
hi»  victorious  Goths,  and  to  reproach  the  senate,  as  the 
vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjury,  folly,  and  ingrati- 
tude ;  sternly  declaring,  that  their  estates  and  honours 
were  justly  forfeited  to  the  companions  of  his  arras. 
Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt,  and  the  sena^ 
tors  repaid  his  clemency  by  despatching  circular  let- 
ters to  tlieir  tenants  and  vassals  in  the  provinces  of  Ita- 
ly, strictly  to  enjoin  them  to  desert  the  standard  of  the 
Greeks,  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  peace,  and  io. learn 
from  their  masters  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  Gothic 
sovereign.  Against  the  city  which  had  so  long  delayed 
the  course  of  his  victories  he  appeared  inexorable : 
one-third  6(  the  walls,  in  different  parts,  were  demo- 
lished by  his  command  ;  fire  and  engines  prepared  to 
consume  or  subvert  the  most  sta.tely  works  of  antiqui- 
ty :  and  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree, 
that  Rome  should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  firm  and  temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius 
suspended  the  execution ;  he  warned  the  Barbarian  not 
to  sully  his  fame  by  the  destruction  of  those  monu- 
ments which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead,  and  the  de- 
light of  the  living ;  and  Totila  was  persuaded  by  the. 
advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as.  the  ornament 
of  his  kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and  re- 
conciliation.    When  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassa- 
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CHAP/  dors  of  Belisarius,  his  intention  of  sparing  tbe  city^  be 
^^^^J^  stationed  an  army  at  the  distance  of  one  hnndred  and 
twenty  furlongs,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Roman 
general.   With  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  march- 
ed into  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and  occupied  on  the  sum- 
mit of  mount  Oarganus'^  one  of  the  camps  of  Hanoi- 
bal'^  The  senators  were  dragged  in  his  train,  and  af- 
'        ter wards  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania  :  the 
citizens^  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed 
in  exile ;  and  during  forty  days  Rome  was  abandoned 
to  desolate  and  dreary  solitude^^ 
^  b^^^       The  loss  of  Rome  was  specially  retrieved  by  an  ac- 
lisarfus,    ^^^^9  ^0  which,  accordiug  to  the  event,  the  public  opi- 
A.  u.  547,nion  would  apply  the  names  of  rashness  or  •heroism. 
February,  ^f^^^  ^^^  departure  of  Totila,  the  Roman  general  sal- 
lied  from  the  port  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  cut 
in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his  progress,  and  vi- 
sited with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space  of  the 
eternal  city.  Resolved  to  maintain  a  station  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  summoned  the  great- 
est part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which  he  erected 
on  the  Capitol :  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  by 
the  love  of  their  country  and  the  hopes  of  food ;  and 
tbe  key^  of  Rome  were  sent  a  second  time,  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian.    The  walls,  as  far  as  they  had  been 
demolished  by  the  Goths,    were  repaired  with  rude 
and  dissimilar  materials ;  the  ditch  waR  restored  ;  iron 
spikes^^   Were   profusely   scattered   in  the  highways 
to  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses ;   and  as  new  gates 

.14  Mount  Garg^anus.  now  Monte  St  Angrelo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
runs  tl)rc;e  hundred  stadia  into  the  Adriatii'  sea  (Strab.  1.  yi.  p.  436),  and  in 
the  darker  ages  was  iUiistrated  by  the  apparition,  miracles  and  church  of 
St.  Michael  the  archangel.  Horace,  a  natire  of  Apulia  or  Lucania,  had 
seen  the  elms  and  oaks  oi'  Garj^anus  labourinj^  and  bellowing-  with  the 
north  wind  that  blew  on  that  li)fty  coast  (Carm.  ii.  9-.     Rpist.  ii.  i.  201). 

15  I  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Punic 
quarters  were  lonj^  and  often  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi  (T.  lav*  xjiii. 
9.  12.  xxiv.  3  &c.) 

16  Totila  ....  Romam  ing^editur  .  .  .  .  ac  evertit  muros  domos  ali- 
«      quaritas  ig-ni  comburens,  ac  oranes  Romanorum  res  in  przdam  accepit,  bos 

ipsos  Romanos  in  Can.paniam  capiivos  abduxit.  Post  quam  devastationrm, 
xl.  aut  amplius  dies,  Roma  fuit  ita  dtsolata,  ut  me  no  ibi  hominum,  nisi 
fnuiU  9 J  bcstiae  morarentur  (Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p  54). 

\7  The  tribuU  are  small  engines  wi  h  fojr  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the 
ground,  the  thi-ee  others  erect  or  adverse  (Procopius,  Gothic.  I  iii.  c.  2A. 
Just.  Lips  us,  Poliorcf  a»>,  I.  v.  c.  3).  Thv  metaphor  wa<  hi.:  .u'ed  from 
the  I  rib.  I  h  fland-caftropsj,  an  herb  witli  a  prickly  fruit  cor.  .  :*  in  Italy 
(Martin^  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  153.  vol.  ii.  p.  33). 
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coold  not  sDildenly  be  pr^car^d^  the  entrance  was  chap. 
guarded  by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  hia  bravest  soldiers.  *^"'' 
At  the  expiration  of  twenty. five  days,  Totila  returned ^"^^'"^^^'^ 
by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia,  to  avenge  the  injury 
and  disgrace.  Bclisarius  expected  his  approach.  The 
Goths  were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults ; 
they  lo$t  the  flower  of  their  troops;  the  royal  standard 
had  almost  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  fame  of  Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  for- 
tune of  his  arms.  Whs^ever  skill  and  courage  could 
achieve,  had  been  performed  by  the  Roman  general :  ^ 
it  remained  only,  that  Justinian  should  terminate,  by 
a  strong  and  seasonable  effort,  the  war  which  he  had 
ambitiously  undertaken.  The  indolence,  perhaps  the 
impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies,  and 
envied  his  servants,  protracted  the  calamities  of  Italy. 
After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius  was  commanded  to 
leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and  to  transport 
himself  into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inhabi- 
tants, inflamed  by  Catholic  seal,  had  cast  away  the 
yoke  of  their  Arian  conquerors.  In  this  ignoble  war- 
fare^ the  hero,  invincible  against  the  power  of  the  Bar- 
barians, was  basely  Vanquished  by  the  delay,  the  diso- 
bedience, and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  officers.  He 
reposed  in  his  winter-qnarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full 
assurance,  that  the  two  passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills 
were  guarded ,  by  his  cavalry.  They  were  betrayed 
by  treachery  or  weakness ;  and  the  rapid  march  of 
the  Goths  scarcely  allowed  time  for  the  escape  of  Be- 
lisarius to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  At  length  a  fleet  and 
army  were  assembled  for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum,  or 
]iossano^%  a  fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of 
Syharis,  where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken  re- 
fuge. In  the  first  attempt  the  Roman  forces  were  dis- 
sipated by  a  storm.  In  the  second  they  approached  the 
shore;  bnt  they  saw  the  hills  covered  with  archers,  the 
landing-place  ddTended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king 
of  the  Goths  impatient  for  battle.  The  (conqueror  of  • 
Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and  continued  to  langnish^ 

18  Ruscia,  ibe  navale  77mriorum,wks  tranafcrred  to  the  distance  of  sixty 
stadia  to  Ruscianum,  Rnssano,  an  archbishopric  without  suffragans.     The 
r?p«i!»i;c  of  Sybaris  is  now  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Corigliano  (Riedeec), 
Travels  into  Magnii  Gr2ecia  and  Sicily,  p.  166 — 171). 
VOL.  V.  M  Ql 
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CHAP,  ingiorious  andinactive,  till 4^ntoDina,  who  had  iM|ea  sent 
^^^^^'    to  GoDstaDtiDople  to  solicit  succours^  obtained  after  the 
^!|^[][|^^  death  of  the  empress^  the  permissioD  of  his  retam. 
of  Beiisa-      The  five  last  campaigas  of  Belisarias  m^t  abate 
A^D  548.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  coQipetitorSy  whose  eyes  had  been 
Septem.    dazzled  and  wounded  bf  the  blaze  of  his  former  glory. 
ber.        Instead  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Gothg,  he  had 
wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the  eoast^  withopt  dar- 
ing to  march  into  the  country,  or  to  accept  the  bold 
and  repeated  challenge  of  Totila.  .  Yet  in-  the  judg- 
ement of  the  few  who  could  discriminate  eounsels  from 
events,  and  compare  the  instruments  with  the  execa- 
tion,  he  appeared  a  more  consummate  master  of  the 
art  of  war,  than  in  the  season  of  his  prosperity,  when 
he  presented  two  captive  kings  before  the  throne  of 
Justinian.     The  valour  of  BeUsarius  was  not  chilled 
by  age;  his  prudence  was  matured  by  experience,  but 
the  moral  virtues  of  humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times*     The  par- 
simony or  poverty  of  the  Emperor  compelled  him  to 
deviate  from  the  rule  of  conduct  which  had  desen^ed 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the  Italians.    The  war  was 
maintained  by  the  oppression  of  Ravenna,  Sicily,  aDd 
all  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  empire;  and  the  rigorous 
prosecution  of  Herodian  provoked  that  injured  or  guil- 
ty officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my.    The  avarice  of  Antonina,  which  had  been  some- 
times diverted  by  love,  now  reigned  without  a  rival  in 
her  breast.   Belisarius  himself  had  always  understood, 
that  riches  in  a  corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  orna- 
ment of  personal  merit.    And  it  cannot  be  presumed 
that  he  should  stain  his  honour  for  the  public  service, 
without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  his  private 
emolument.     The  hero  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
Barbarians,  but  the  dagger  of  conspiracy^^  awaited  his 
return.    In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  l^onours,  Arlaban^ 
who  had  chastised  the  African  tyrant,  complained  of 
•        the  ingratitude  of  courts.      He  aspired  to  PraBJec- 
ta,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  wished  to  reward  her 
deliverer;  but  the  impediment  of  his  previous. mar- 

19  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Procopius  (Gothic.  !.  iii.  c.  31. 3:.*^ 
vith  such  freedom  and  candour,  th^t  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  gives 
hun  nothing  to  add. 
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riage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of  Theodora.    The  chap. 
pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flattery }  and    ^""* 
the  service  in  which  he  gloried^  bad  proved  him  capa- 
ble of  bold  and  sanguinary  deeds.     The  death  of  Jus- 
tinian was  resolved,  but  the  conspiipators  delayed  the 
execution  till  they  could  surprise  Belisarios  disarmed, 
and  naked,  in  the  palace  of  Gonstaothiople.    Not  a 
hope  codld  be  entertained  of  shaking  his  long-tried 
fidelity ;  and  they  justly  dreaded  the  revenge,  or  ra- 
ther justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who  might  speedily 
assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the  assassins, 
and  perhaps  fo  enjoy  the  fruits  ef  their  crime.    Delay 
afforded  timefdr  rash  communications  and  honest  con- 
fessions: Artaban  and  his  accomplices  were  condemn- 
ed by  the  senate,  but  the  extreme  clemency  of  Justi- 
nian   detained  them  in  the  gentle  confihement  of  the 
palace,  till  he  pardoned  their  flagitious  attempt  against 
his  throije  and  life.     If  the  emperor  forgave  his  ene- 
mies, he  must  cordially  embrace  a  friend  whose  vie* 
tories  were  alone  remembered,  and  who  was  endeared 
to  his  prince  by  the  recent  circumstance  of  their  com* 
mon  danger.    Belisarius  reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the 
high  station  of  general  of  the  East  and  count  of  the 
domestics ;  and  the  older  consuls  and  patricians  re- 
spectfully yielded  the  precedency  of  rank  to  the  peer- 
less merit  of  the  first  of  the  Romans'^    The  first  of 
the  Uomans  still  submitted  to  be  the  slave  of  his  wife ; 
but  the  servitude  of  habit  and  affection  became  less 
disgraceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora  had  removed 
the  baser  influence  of  fear.    Joannina  their  daughter^ 
and  the  sole  heiress  of  their  fortunes,  was  betrothed 
to  Aoastasius  the  grandson,  or  rather  the  nephew,  of 
the  empress'',  whose  kind  interposition  forwarded  the 

20  The  honours  of  Belisarhis  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  secretary 
(Procop.  Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  35. 1.  iv.  c.  21).  The  title  of  iTfetvuyoc  is  iH  trans- 
lated, at  least  in  this  instance,  by  prxfectus  prxtorio  ;  and  to  a  military 
character,  magistur  militum  is  more  proper  and  applicable  (Ducange» 
Gloss,  Grxc.  p.  24^8,  1459). 

21  Alemannu?  (ad  Hist.  Arcanam,  p.  68),  Ducange  (Familx  Byzant. 
p.  98),  and  Heincccius  (Hist.  Juris  Civilis,  p.  434),  all  three  represent  Anas- 
tasius  as  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Theodora  ;  and  their  opinion  firmly  re- 
poses on  the  unambiguous  testimony  of  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  4,  5-^ 
^'jyATft^m  twice  repeated).  And  yet  I  will  remark,  1.  That,  in  the  year 
547,  Theodora  could  scarcely  have  a  grandson  of  tlie  age  of  puberty ;  2- 
I'hat  \V8  are  totally  ignorant  of  this  daughter  and  her  husband;  and,  3.  That 
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CHAP.  consQiDination  of  their  youthful  laves.     Bat  the  power 
XLiii.    Qf  Theodora  expired^  the  parents  of  Joannina  relurDed, 
^^^^^^^^^^^  and  her  honour^  perhaps  her  happiness,  were  saeri- 
ficed  to  the  revenge  of  an  unfeeling  mather,  who  dis- 
solved the  imperfect  nuptials  before  they  iiad  been  ra- 
tified by  the  ceremonies  of  the  church'^ 
Rome  Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Perunia  was  be- 

'^^^^  sieged,  and  few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic 
the^GoX,  arms.  Ravenna,  Ancona,  and  Crotona,  stUI  resisted 
A. D.  549! the  Barbarians;  and  when  Totiia  asked  in  marriage 
one  of  the  daughters  of  France,  he  was  stung  by  the 
just  reproach,  that  the  king  of  Italy  was  unworthy  of 
bis  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. .  Three  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  had  been 
left  to  defend  the  capital.  On  the  suspicion  of  a  mo- 
nopoly, they  massacred  the  governor,  and  annoanced 
to  Justinian,  by  a  deputation  of  the  clergyi  that  unless 
their  offence  was  pardoneil,  and  their  arrears  were  satis- 
fied, they  should  instantly  accept  the  tempting  offers  of 
Totiia.  But  the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  commaod 
(his  name  was  Diogenes)  deserved  their  esteem  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  finding  an  easy  con- 
quest, encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  sol- 
diers and  people,  who  patiently  endured  the  loss  of  the 
port,  and  of  all  maritime  supplies.  The  siege  of  Rome 
would  perhaps  have  been  raised,  if  the  liberality  of 
Totiia  to  the  Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some  of 
their  venal  countrymen  to  copy  the  example  of  treason. 
In  a  dark  night,  while  the  Gotluc  trumpets  sound- 
ed on  another  side,  they,  silently  opened  the  gate  of 
St.  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed  into  the  city  ;  and  the 
flying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they  could  reach 
the  harbour  of  CentumcellsB.  A  soldier  trained  in  the 
school  of  Belisarius;  Paul  ol  Gilicia,  retired  with  four 
hundred  men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.     They  repelled 

Theoclora  concealed  her  bastards,  and  that  her  grandson  by  Justiniatvwoui''. 
•  have  been  he'ir-apparent  of  the  empire. 

22  The  «^a/>r»^aTa,  or  sins,  of  the  hero  in  Italy  and  after  his  return. 
are  manifested  *»-«^*«flt>.i/»'T»c,  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the  autho:   | 
of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  4,  5).    The  designs  of  Antonina  were  favoui-ed  by  the 
fluctuating  jurisprudence  of  Justinian.   On  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
that  emperor  was  trocbo  versatilior  (Heineccius,  Element.  Juris  Civil,  ad   | 
Ordinem  Faodect.  P.  ir.  No.  2J3). 
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the  Goths ;  but  they  felt  the  approach  of  famine ;  and   chap. 
their  aversion  to  the  taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their  ,  ^^}^ 
resolution  to  risk  the  event  of  a  desperate  and  decisive 
sally. .  Bot  their  spirit  insensibly  stooped  to  the  offers 
of  capitulation :  tliey  retrieved  their  arrears  of  pay^ 
and  preserved  their  arms  and  horses^  by  inlisting  in 
the  service  of  Totila;  their  chiefs  who  pleaded  a  lau- 
dable attachment  to  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
East|  were  dismissed  with  honour ;  and  above  four 
hundred  enemies,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctua- 
ries^ were  saved  by  the  clemency  of^he  victor.  He  no 
longer  entertained  a  wish  of  destroying  the  edifices  of 
Rome'',  which  he  now  respected  as  the  seat  of  the 
Grothic  kingdom  :  the  senate  and  people  were  restored 
to  their  country ;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  libe- 
rally provided ;  and  Totila^  in  the  robe  of  peace,  ex- 
hibited the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.     Whilst  he 
amused  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  four  hundred  ves- 
sels were  prepared  for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops. 
The  cities  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum  were  reduced : 
he  passed  into  Sicily,  the  object  of  his  implacable  re- 
sentment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of  its  gold  and 
silver,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite 
number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen.  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy ;  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  gallies"^. 
The  Goths  were  landed  in  Gorcyra  and  the  ancient 
i^ontinent  of  Epirus ;  they  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopo- 
lis,  the  trophy  of  Augustus^  and  Dodona'',  once  fa- 
mous  by  the  oracle  of  Jove.    In  every  step  of  his  vic- 
tories, the  wise  Barbarian  repeated  to  Justinian  bis  de- 
sire of  peace^  applauded  the  concord  of  their  prede- 

23  Tbe  nomans  were  atiU  attached  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancea- 
tors ;  and  according  to  Procopius  (Goth.  L  iv.  c.  22),  the  galley  of  iBneas, 
of  a  single  rank  of  oars,  25  feet  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  was  preserved 
entire  in  the  navaiia,  near  Monte  Testaceo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine 
(Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  viu  c.  9.  p.  466.  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  iv. 
c.  13.  p.  334).    But  all  antiquity  is  ignorant  of  this  rcUc. 

24  In  these  seas,  Procopius  searched  without  success  for  the  isle  of  Ca- 
lypso. He  was  shewn,  at  Phaeacia,  or  Gorcyra,  the  petrified  ship  of  Ulysses 
(Odyas.  ziii.  163) ;  but  he  found  it  a  recent  fabric  of  many  stones,  dedicat- 
ed by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Cassius  (1  iv.  c.  22).  Eustathius  had  suppos* 
cd  it  to  be  the  fanciful  likeness  of  a  rock. 

25  M.  d'Anville  (Memotres  de  I'Acad.  tom.  zxxii.  p.  513— 52a)  illus- 
trates the  gulf  of  Ambracia;  but  he  cannot  ascertain  the  situation  of  Do- 
donju  A  cooatry  in  sig^t  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds  of  America. 
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CHAP,  eessors,  and  offered  to  employ  the  Gotliic  arii»9  in  the 
xuii.   g^rvice  of  the  empire. 
^Jlp^     Jastiniau  was  deaf  to  the  ¥oice  of  peace ;  but  he 
tions^of    neglected  the  prosecution  of  war;  and  the  indolence 
f  ^'the^'^  of  his  temper  disappointed  in  some  degree  the  obstina- 
G^tiiic     cy  of  his  passions.    From  this  salutary  slumber  the 
^^'        emperor  wa^  awakened  by  the  pope  Yigilius  and  the 
549ul.55i.  patrician  Gethegns,  who  appeared  before  his  throne^ 
and  adjured  him^  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  people, 
to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  Italy.     In 
the  choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as  well  as  judg* 
menty  was  shewn.    A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  re- 
lief pf  Sicily,  under  the  conduct  of  Liberius ;  but  his 
'  want  of  youth  and  experience  were  afterwards  disco- 
Tcred,  and  before  he  touched  the  shores  of  the  island 
he  was  overtaken  by  his  successor.  In  the  place  of  Li- 
^      berios  the  conspirator  Artaban  was  raised  from  a  pri- 
son to  military  honours ;  in  the  pious  presumption, 
that  gratitude  would  animate  his  valour  and  fortify  his 
allegiance.  Belisarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  lau- 
i*els,  but  the  command  of  the  principal  army  was  re- 
served for  Germaous^%  th^  emperor^s  nephew,  whose 
rank  and  merit  had  been  long  depressed  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  court.    Theodora  had  injured  him  in  the 
rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the  marriage  of  bis  chiL 
dren,  and  the  testament  of  his  brother ;  and  although 
his  conduct  was  pure  and  blameless,  Justinian  was 
displeased  that  he  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  malecontents.  The  life  of  Germanns 
was  a  lesson  of  implicit  obedience :  he  nobly  refused 
to  prostitute  his  name  and  character  in  the  factions  of 
the  circus  :  the  gravity  of  his  manners  was  tempered 
by  innocent  cheerfulness;  and  his  riches  were  lent 
without  interest  to  indigent  or  deserving  friends.    His 
valour  had  formerly  triumphed  over  the  Sclavonians 
of  the  Danube  and  the  rebels  of  Africa  :  the  first  re- 
port of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians; 
and  he  was  privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman 

26  See  the  acts  of  Germanus  in  the  public  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  16, 17,  18. 
Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  31, 33.)  and  private  history  (Anecdot.  c.  5),  and  those  of  his 
son  Justin,  in  Agathias  (I.  iv.  p.  130, 131).  Notwithstanding  an  ambigu- 
oas  expression  of  Jomandes,  fratri  suo,  Alem&nnus  has  proved  that  he  vas 
thefoQ  of  the  emperor's  bipother. 
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deflBrters  would  abandon^  on  his  approaeh^  the  stan-  chap. 
dard  of  Totila.    His  second  marriage  with  Malason-    ^^^^' 
Iba,  the  grand-daoghter  of  Theodoric,  endeared  Ger-  ^*^^^^^^*^ 
manus  to  the  Goths  themselves ;  and  they  marched 
with  reluctance  against  the  father  of  a  royal  infant^ 
the  last  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali^^    A  splendid 
allowance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor :  the  general 
contributed  his  private  fortune ;  his  two  sons  were  po- 
pular and  active;  and  he  surpassed^  in  the  prompti- 
tude and  success  of  his  levies,  the  expectation  of  man- 
kind.   He  was  permitted  to  select  some  squadrons  of 
Thracian  cavalry  :  the  veterans,  as  well  as  the  youth 
of  Constantinople  and  Europe,  engaged  their  volunta- 
ry service ;  and  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Germany,  his 
fame  and  liberality  attracted  the  aid  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  Romans  advanced  to  Sardica ;  an  army  of  Scla- 
vouians  fled  before  their  march ;  but  within  two  days 
of  their  final  departure,  the  designs  of  Germanus  were 
terminated  by  his  malady  and  death.  Yet  the  impulse 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Italian  war  still  continued 
to  act  with  energy  and  effect.     The  maritime  towns, 
Ancona,  Grotona,  CentumcellaB,  resisted  the  assaults 
of  Totila.  Sicily  was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of  Artaban, 
and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated  near  the  coast  of 
the  Hadriatic.   The  two  fleets  were  almast  equal,  for- 
ty, seven  to  fifty  gallies  :  the  victory  was  decided  by  the 
knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  ships 
were  so  closely  grappled,  that  only  twelve  of   the 
Goths  escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflict.  They  af- 
fected to  depreciate  an  element  in  which  they  were  un- 
skilled, but  their  own  experience  confirmed  the  truth 
of  a  maxim,  that  the  master  of  the  sea  will  always 
acquire  the  dominion  of  the  land^\ 

After  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were  pro-  ^nd'exne- 
voked  to  smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that  theditiouof 
command  of  the  Roman  armies  was  given  to  an  ^"-n***^jj"ii„.. 
nuch.     But  the  eunuch  Narses'^  is  ranked  among  the  ses, 

A.  O.  55% 

27  Conjuncta  Aniciorum  gens  cum  Amala  stirpe  .';pcm  adbuc  utriusque 
pfcaeris  promiltit  (Joraandes,  c.  60.  p,  703).  He  wroie  at  Ravenna  before 
the  death  of  Totila. 

28  The  third  book  of  Procopius  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  Germanus 
(Add.  i.  iv.  c.  23, 34,  25,  26). 

29  Procopitis  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  second  Cothic  war  and  the 
victory  of  Naiscs  (I.  iv.  c  21.  26— 35)*    A  splendid  icene  .'     Among  the 
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CHAP,  few  who  have  reacaed  that  unhappy  name  from  the 

^^'^''  'contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind. 

A  feeble  diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a 
statesman  and  a  warrior.  His  youth  had  been  employ- 
ed in  the  management  of  the  loom  and  distaff^  in  the 
cares  of  the  household^  and  the  service  of  female  lux- 
ury ;  but  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exer- 
cised the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning  mind. 
A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp^  he  studied  in 
the  palace  to  dissemble^  to  flatter,  and  to  persuade ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  person  of  the  empe- 
ror, Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and  plef^ure  to 
the  manly  counsels  of  his  chamberlain  and  private  trea- 
surer^^. The  talents  of  Narses  were  tried  and  improv- 
ed in  frequent  embassies;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy, 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  war  and  the 
country,  and  presumed  to  strive  with  the  genius  of  Be- 
lisarius.  Twelve  years  after  his  return,  the  eunuch 
was  chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest  which  had  been 
left  imperfect  by  the  first  of  the  Roman  generals.  In- 
stead of  being  dazzled  by  vanity  or  emulation^  he  se- 
riously declared,  that  unless  he  were  armed  with  an 
adequate  force,  he  would  never  consent  to  risk  his 
own  glory,  and  that  of  his  sovereign.  Justinian  grant- 
ed to  the  favourite,  what  he  might  have  denied  to  the 
hero :  the  Gothic  war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and 
the  preparations  were  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  ma- 
jesty  of  the  empire.  The  key  of  the  public  treasure 
was  put  into  his  hand,  to  collect  magazines,  to  levy 
soldiers,  to  purchase  arms  and  horses,  to  discharge 
the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  fu- 
gitives and  deserters.  The  troops  of  Germanus  were 
still  in  arms ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the  expectation 
of  a  new  leader ;  and  legions  of  subjects  and  allies  were 

six  subjecta  of  epic  poetry  which  Tasso  revolved  in  his  mind,  be  hesitated 
between  the  conquesu  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Narses  (Hayley's 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  70). 

30  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  he  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Persarmenian.  Procopius  styles  liim  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  13.)  Ctf^ix/»»» 
XP»/*aT»v  Tai^/ac  J  Paul  Wamefrid  (1.  ii.  c.3.p.  776),  Chartularius  :  Mar- 
neliinus  adds  the  name  of  Cubicularius.  In  an  inscription  on  the  Salanan 
bridge,  he  is  entitled  Ez-consul,  Ex-praepositus,  CubicuU  Patricius  (Mas- 
cou.  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  xiii.  c.  25).  The  law  of  Theodosius  against 
eunuchs  was  obsolete  or  abolished  (Annotation  xx)  ;  but  the  foolish  pro- 
phecy of  the  Romans  subsisted  in  fuU  vigour.    Procop.  1.  i?.  c.  21. 
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oreated  by  the  welUknown  liberality  of  the  eunaeh  chap^ 
Narses.  The  king  of  the  Lombards^'  satisfied  or  sar-  ^^'"* 
passed  the  objigations  of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two^'^'^'^^^ 
thoasand  two  hundred  of  his  bravest  warriors^  who 
were  followed  by  three  thoasand  of  their  martial  at- 
tendants. Three  thousand  HeruU  fought  on  horse- 
back under  Philemoth,  their  native  chief;  and  the  no- 
ble  Aratusy  who  adopted  the  manners  and  discipline 
of  Rome^  conducted  a  band  of  veterans  of  the  same 
nation.  Dagistheus  was  released  from  prison  to  com-* 
mand  the  Huns ;  and  Kobad^  the  grandson  and  ne- 
phew of  the  great  king,  was  conspicuous  by  the  regal 
tiara  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Persians,  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  prince^^  Ab- 
solute in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  more  absolute 
in  the  affection  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous 
and  gallant  array  from  Fhilippopolis  to  Salona,  from 
whence  he  coasted  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic  as 
far  as  the  confines  of  Italy.  His  progress  was  checked. 
The  East  could  not  supply  vessels  capable  of  trans- 
porting such  multitudes  of  men  '  and  horses.  The 
Franks,  who,  in  the  general  confusion,  had  usurped 
the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  province,  refused  a 
free  passage  to  the  friends  of  the  Lombards.  The 
station  of  Yerona  was  occupied,  by  Teias,  with  the 
flower  of  the  Gothic  forces ;  and  that  skilful  command- 
er had  overspread  the  adjacent  country  with  the  fall 
of  woods  and  the  inundation  of  waters^^.  In  this  per- 
plexity, an  officer  of  experience  proposed  a  measure^ 
secure  by  the  appearance  of  rashness ;  that  the  Koman 
army  should  cautiously  advance  along  the  sea*shore, 
while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively 

31  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the  suc- 
cour, service,  and  honourable  dismission  of  his  countrymen — reipublicae  Ro- 
mans adversi'S  zmulos  adjutores  fuerant  (1.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  774.  edit.  Grot).  I  am 
surprised  that  Alboin,  their  martial  king,  didnot  lead  his  subjecta  in  person. 

32  He  was,  .if  not  an  imposter,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zames,  saved  by 
compassion,  and  educated  in  the  Byzantine  court  by  the  various  motives  of 
policy,  pride,  and  generosity  (Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23). 

33  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  middle  agl^s,  the  lAhoIe  waste 
from  \qnileia  to  Ravenna  was  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses. 
Man  hafi  subdued  nature,  and  the  land  has  been  cultivated,  since  the  waters 
urc  confined  and  embanked.  See  the  learned  researchers  of  Muratori  (An- 
tiquat.  Italix,  medii  zvi,  tom.  i  dissert,  zxi.  p.  253, 254),  from  ViUruvins^ 
Strabo,  Herodian,  old  charters,  and  local  kaowiedge. 

VOL.  V.  N  n 
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CHAP,  cast  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers^ 
^J!^  the  Timavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that 
h\\  into  the  Hadrtatie  to  the  north  of  Ravenna. 
Niile  days  he  reposed  in  the  city,  collected  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Italian  army,  and  marched  towards  Ri- 
mini to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting  enemy. 
d^^th^T^  The  prudence  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy  and 
Totiia,^  decisive  action.  His  powers  were  the  last  effort  of  the 
^'i?'  ^^^'irtate  :  the  cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the  enormous 
"^'  account;  and  the  nations,  untrained  to  discipline  or 
fatigue,  might  be  rashly  provoked  to  turn  their  arms 
against  each  other,  or  against  their  benefactor.  The 
same  considerations  might  have  tempered  the  ardour  of 
Totila.  But  he  was  conscious,  that  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution ;  he  felt  or 
suspected  the  rapid  progress  of  treason,  and  he  resolv- 
ed to  risk  the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a  day, 
in  which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  by  instant 
danger,  and  the  disaffected  might  be  awed  by  mutual 
ignorance.  In  his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman 
general  chastised  the  garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  ia 
a  direct  line  the  hills  of  Urbino,  and  re-entered  the 
Flaminian  way,  nine  miles  beyond  the  perforated  rock, 
an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature  which  might  have  stop- 
ped or  retarded  his  progress^^  The  Goths  were  as- 
sembled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  they  advanc- 
ed without  delay  to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the 
two  armies  approached  each  other  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  furlongs,  between  Tagina^'  and  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  Gauls^^.     Tlie  haughty  message  of 

34  The  Flaminian  way,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the 
best  Modem  maps,  by  d'Anville  (Analyse  de  I'ltalie,  p.  147-— 162  )  mayb«' 
thus  stated:  Roxe  to  Naml,  51  Roman  milea;  Tern i,  57;  Spolcto,  75; 
Foligno,  88 ;  Nocera,  103 ;  Cagli,  142 ;  Intercisa,  157 ;  Fossombrone,  160 ; 
Fano,  176  ;  Pesaro»  184;  Rnciici,  208— about  189  English  miles.  He  takes 
no  notice  of  the  death  of  Totila;  butWesseling  (Itinerar.  p.  614.)  es^chan- 
|!^s  for  tlie  field  of  Tagifuu^  Uie  unknown  appellation  of  P<cm»a#,  eight  miles 
from  Nocera. 

35  Taginac,  or  rather  Tadinae,  is  mentioned  by  PVmy ;  but  the  bishopric 
of  that  obscure  town,  a  mile  from  Gualdo,  in  the  plain,  was  united  in  the 
year  1007,  with  that  of  Nocera.  The  signs  of  antiquity  are  preserved  in 
the  local  appellations,  Fossato,  the  camp  ;  Caprcdoy  Oaprea ;  Bastia^  Busts 
Gallorum.  SeeCluverius  (Italia  Antiqua,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  615,  616,  617.)  Lucas 
Holstenius  (Annotat.  ad  Cluver.  p.  85,  86.)  Guazzesi  (Dissertat.  p.  177— 
217,  a  professed  enquiry),  and  the  maps  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the 
march  of  Ancona,  by  Le  Maire  and  Magint. 

36  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Borne  458 ;  and  t&e  consul 
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JNTartes  was  ao  oflbr^  not  of  peace,  but  of  paidon.  The  chap. 
aiuBwer  of  the  Gothic  king  declared  his  resolution,  to ,  ^^"' 
die  or  conquer.  ^<  What  day/'  said  the  messenger^ 
^^  will  you  fix  for  the  combat  ?''  '^The  eighth  day," 
replied  Totila:  but  early  the  next  morning  he  at* 
tempted  to  surprise  a  foe,  suspicious  of  deceit,  and 
prepared  for  battle.  Ten  thousand  Heruli  and  Lom- 
bards, of  approved  valour  and  doubtful  faith,  were 
placed  in  the  centre.  Each  of  the  wings  was  com- 
posed of  eight  thousand  Romans  ;  the  right  was 
guarded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns,  the  left  was  co- 
vered by  fifteen  hundred  chosen  horse,  destined,  ac- 
cording to  the  emergencies  of  action,  to  sustain  the  re- 
treat of  their  friends,  or  to  encompass  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  From  his  proper  station  at  the  head  of  the 
right  wing  the  eunuch  rode  along  the  line,  expressing 
by  his  voice  and  countenance  the  assurance  of  victory ; 
exciting  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish  the  guilt 
and  madness  of  a  band  of  robbers :  and  exposing  to 
their  view,  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  re- 
wards of  military  rirtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single 
combat,  they  drew  an  omen  of  success ;  and  they  be- 
held  with  pleasure  the  courage  of  fifty  archers,  who 
maintained  a  small  eminence  against  three  successive 
attacks  of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  At  the  distance  only 
of  two  bow-shots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in 
dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  neces- 
sary food,  without  unloosening  the  cuirass  from  their 
breast,  or  the  bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses  awaits 
ed  the  chai^  :  and  it  was  delayed  by  Totila  till  he 
had  received  his  last  succours  of  two  thousand  Goths. 
While  be  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treaty,  the 
king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space  the  strength  and 
agility  of  a  warrior.  His  armour  was  enchased  with 
gold ;  his  purple  banner  floated  with  the  wind :  he  cast 
his  lance  into  the  air;  cauglit  it  with  the  right  hand; 
shifted  it  to  the  left ;  threw  himself  backwards ;  recor 
vered  his  seat ;  and  managed  a  fiery  steed  in  all  the 
paces  and  evolutions  of  the  equestrian  school.   As  sooii 

Decius.by  devoting^  his  own  life,  assured  the  triumph  of  his  country  and 
liis  colleague  Pabius  (T.  Lir.  z.  28»  29).  Procopius  ascribes  to  Camilius 
the  victory  of  the  Butta  Gallortm/  and  his  error  is  brandgd  by  ClttVCrios 
with  the  national  reproach  of  Grsecorum  nugamenta. 
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CHAP,  as  tbe  fiuecoars  had  arrived^  be  retired  to  his  teot^  as- 
^^  *^'    suuied  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  private  soldier,  and 
^^^^'^^^  gave  the  signal  of  battle.     The  first  line  of  cavalry 
advanced  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left 
behind  them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.     They 
were  soon  engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent, 
into   which  the  adverse  wings  had  been  insensibly 
curved,  and  were  saluted  from  either  side  by  the  vol- 
lies  of  four  thousand  archers.     Their  ardour,  and  even 
their  distress,  drove  them  forwards  to  a  dose  anil  un- 
equal conflict,  in  which  they  could  only  use  their  lances 
against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all  the  instruments 
of  war.     A  generous  emulation  inspired  the  Romans 
and  their  Barbarian  allies ;  and  Narses,  who  calmly 
viewed  and  directed  their  efforts,  doubted  to  whom  he 
should  adjudge  the  prize  of  superior  bravery.     The 
Gothic  cavalry  was  astonished  and  disordered,  press- 
ed and  broken ;  and  the  line  of  infantry,  instead  of 
presenting  their  spears,  or  opening  their  intervals, 
were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying  horse.     Six 
thousand  of  the  Gt)th9  were  slaughtered,  without  mercy, 
in  the  field  of  Tagina.     Their  prince  with  five  attend- 
ants, was  overtaken  by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Ge- 
pidsB ;  <^  Spare  the  king  of  Italy,''  cried  a  loyal  voice, 
and  Asbad  struck  his  lance  through  the  body  of  Totila. 
The  blow  was  instantly  revenged  by  the  faithful  Goths; 
they  transported  their  dyiug  monarch  seven  miles  be- 
yond the  scene  of  his  disgrace ;  and  his  last  moments 
were  not  embittered  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure 
tomb ;  but  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their  vic- 
tory, till  they  beheld  the  corpse  of  the  Gothic  king.  His 
hat,  enriched  with  gems,  and  his  bloody  robe,  were  pre- 
sented to  Justinian  by  the  messengers  of  triumph^^ 
Conquest       As  soou  as  Narses  had  paid  bis  devotions  to  the 
bvNttn^  Author  of  victory,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  pecoliar 
*'*^' patroness^%  he  praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed,  the 
Lombards.    The  villages  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by 
these  valiant  savages  ;  they  ravished  matrons  and  vir- 
gins on  the  altar :  their  retreat  was  (diligently  watched 

37  Tbeophanes,  Chron.  p.  193.    Hist.  Miscell^.  1.  xvi.  p.  108. 

38  EvAgrius,  I.  iv.  c.  24.    The  inspiration  of  the  Virgin  revealed  to 
Varaea  the  day,  and  the  word,  of  battle  (Paal  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  3. p.  776> 
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by  a  strong  detachmentof  regular  fbrceat  who  prevented  chap. 
a  repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The  victorious  euBi^ch  ^^°'' 
porsued  his  march  through  Tuscany,  accepted  the^^^'^'^*^ 
submission  of  the  Goths,  heard  the  acclamations,  and 
often  the  complaints  of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed 
the  walls  of  Rome  with  the  remainder  of  his  formida- 
ble host«  Round  the  wide  circumference,  Narses  as- 
signed to  himself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real 
or  feigned  attack,  while  he  silently  marked  the  place 
of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance.  Neither  the  fortiflcla- 
tions  of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could  long  de- 
lay the  progress  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Justinian  once 
more  received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under  his 
reign,  had  been  five  times  tftken  and  recovered^^.  But 
the  deliverance  of  Rome  was  the  last  calamity  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  Barbarian  allies  of  Narses  too 
frequently  confounded  the  privileges  of  peace  and 
war :  the  despair  of  the  flying  Gk>tbs  found  sdme  con- 
solation in  sanguinary  revenge:  and  three  hundred 
youths  of  the  noblest  families,  who  had  been  sent  as 
hostages  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the 
successor  of  Totila.  The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests  an 
awful  lesson  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs.r  Of 
the  senators  whom  Totila  had  banished  from  their 
country,  some  were  rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarius, 
and  transported  from  Oampania  to  Sicily;  while 
others  were  too  guilty  to  confide  in  the  clemency  of 
Justinian,  or  too  poor  to  provide  horses  for  their 
escape  to  the  sea-shore.  Their  brethren  languished 
five  years  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  exile :  the  victo- 
ry of  Narses  revived  their  hopes ;  but  their  premature 
return  to  the  metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious 
Goths ;  and  all  the  fortresses  of  Campania  were  stain- 
ed with  patrician^^  blood.  After  a  period  of  thirteen 
centuries,  the  institution  of  Romulus  expired ;  and  if 
the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed  the  title  of  senators, 

^  39  £^<  TXT«  ^AO'tMuof^cf  ro  i9tfAir*ref  lacA*.  In  the  year  536  by  Belisa- 
r'lus,  in  546  by  Totila,  in  547  by  Belisarius,  in  549  by  Totila,  uid  in  552  by 
Narses.  Maltretus  had  inadvertently  translated  textumg  a  mistake  which 
be  afterwards  retracts :  but  the  mischief  was  done :  and  Cousin,  with  a 
train  of  French  and  Lutin  readers,  ha?e  fallen  into  the  snare. 

40  Compare  two  passages  of  Procopius  (I.  iii.  c  26. 1.  ir.  c.  24.)  which, 
with  S4ime  collateral  hints  from  Marcellinus  and  Jornandes,  illustrate  tire 
state  of  the  expiring  senate- 
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CHAP,  few  subseqaefit  traces  can  be  diseovered  of  a  public 
^^™'   coQttcil^  or  coDstUutioDal  order.    Ascend  six  hundred 
^^^^^^^^  years,  and  contemplate  the  kings  of  the  earth  solicit- 
ing  an  audience,  as  the  slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Ro- 
man senate^M 
Defeatand     The  Gothic  War  was  yet  alire.     The  bravest  of  the 
TdM  ^he  "***®'*  retired  beyond  the  Po ;  and  Teias  was  unani-  ! 
Hstking  mously  chosen  to  succeed  and  revenge  their  departed 
cfothl      ^^^^'  The  new  king  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to 
A.  D.  553,  implore,  or  rather  to.  purchase,  the  aid  of  the  Franks, 
March.     i^qJ  nobly  lavished  for  the  public  safety,  the  riches 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  palace  of  Pavia.  Tiie 
residue  of  the  royal  treasure  was  guarded  by  his  bro- 
ther Aligem  at  Gums  in  Campania ;  but  the  strong 
castle  which  Totila  had  fortified,  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  arms  of  Narses.     Froo|  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Vesuvius,  the  Gothic  king,  .by  rapid  and  secret 
inarches,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  brother^  elnded 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  chiefs^  and  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarnus  or  Draco^%  which 
flows  from  Noceria  into  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  river 
separated  the  two  armies ;  sixty  days  were  oonsumed 
in  distant  and  fruiUess  combats,  and  Teias  maintained 
this  important  post,  till  he  was  deserted  by  his  fleet 
and  the  hope  of  subsistence.    With  relnetaat  steps  he 
ascended  the  Lactarian  mount,  where  the  physicians 
of  Rome,  since  the  time  of  Galen,  had  sent  their  pa- 
tients for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk^^.  Bnt  the 
Gt>ths  soon  embraced  a  more  generous. resolution:  to 
descend  the  hill,  to  dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in 
arms,  and  in  the  possession  of  freedom.     The  king 
marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a 
lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his  left :  with  the  one 

41  Sec,  in  the  example  of  Prusiae,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  frag"ments 
of  Polybius  (Excerpt.  Leg^at.  xcvii.  p.  927, 928. )  a  curious  picture  of  a  roy- 
al slave. 

42  The  A^atjtar  of  Procopius  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  35.)  is  evidently  the  Sarnus. 
The  text  is  accused  or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Cluverius  (1.  iv.  c. 
3.  p.  1156.)  but  Camillo  Pellegrini  of  Naples  (Dlscorsi  sopra  la  Campania 
Felice,  p.  330,  331.)  has  proved  from  old  records,  that  as  early  as  the  year 
822  that  river  was  called  the  Dracontio^or  Draconcello. 

43  Galen  (dc  Method.  Medendi,  1.  v.  apud  Cluver.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1159, 
1160.)  describes  the  lofty  site,  pure  air,  and  rich  milk  of  mount  Lactarius, 
whose  medicinal  benefits  were  equally  known  and  sought  in  the  lime  of 
Symmachus   (1.  vi.  epist.  18.)  and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  xi.  10.)     Nothing  is 

.  now  left  except  the  fcamc  of  the  town  of  LetteTt. 
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he  fiinlck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants ;  with  chap. 
the  other  he  received  the  weapons  which  every  hand^J^J^J^ 
was  ambitious  to  aim  against  his  life.    After  a  combat 
of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued  by  the  weight 
of  twelve  javelins  which  hung  from  his  shield.  With* 
oat  moving  from  his  ground,  or  suspending  his  blows, 
the  hero  called  aloud  on  his  attendants  for  a  fresh 
backler,  but  in  the  moment  while  his  side  was  unco* 
vered,  it  was  pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.    He  fell :  and 
his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the  nations 
that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.     But  the  ex- 
ample of  hii  death  served  only  to  animate  the  compa- 
nions who  had  sworn  to  perish  with  their  leader. 
They  fought  till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth. 
They  reposed  on  their  arms.  The  combat  was  renew- 
ed with  the  return  of  light,  and  maintained  with  una- 
bated vigour  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day.     The 
repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and  the 
loss  of  their  bravest  champions,  determined  the  sor* 
viving  Gk>ths  to  accept  the  fair  capitulation  which  the 
prudenoe  of  Narses  was  inclined  to  propose.    They 
embraced  the  alternative  of  refiding  in  Italy  as  the 
subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian,  or  departing  with  a 
portion  of  their~private  wealth,  in  search  of  some  in- 
dependent country^.    Yet  the  oath  of  fidelity  or  exile 
was  alike  rejected  by  one  thousand  Ooths,  who  broke 
away  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  boldly  effect- 
ed their  retreat  to  the  walls  of  Pavia.     The  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  situation  of  Aligern,  prompted  him  to  imi- 
tate, rather  than  to  bewail  bis  brother :  a  strong  and 
dexterous  archer,  he  transpierced  with  a  single  arrow 
the  armour  and  breast  of  his  antagonist ;  and  bis  mili- 
tary conduct  defended  Gom»^'  above  a  year  against 
the  forces  of  the  Romans.  Tbeir  industry  had  scoop- 
ed the  Sibyl's  cave^°  into  a  prodigious  mine ;  combust 

44  Buat  (torn.  xi.  p.  2,  ^c.)  conveys  to  his  favourite  Bavaria  this  rem- 
nant of  Goths,  who  by  others  are  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Uri»  or  re- 
stored to  tbeir  native  isle  of  Gothland.    Mascou,  Annot.  xxi. 

45  I  leave  Scallger  (Animadvers.  in  Enseb.  p.  59.)  and  Salmasiius  (Exer- 
citat.  Plinian.  p.  51,  5?.)  to  quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cumx,  the  oldest 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  (Strab.  1.  v.  p.  373,  Velleius,  Paterculus,  1. 
i.  o.  4  )  already  vacant  in  Juvenal's  time  (Satir.  iii.)  and  now  in  ruins. 

46  Agathias  (I.  i.  c.  31.)  settles  the  Sibyl's  cave  under  the  wall  of  Cu- 
mae  :  be  ai^rees  with  Serrius  (ad  1.  vi.  JEneid.)  nor  can  I  perceive  why  their 
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CHAP,  tible  materialg'Were  introduced  to  eonsume  the  tempo- 
J^^^  f  &ry  props :  the  wall  and  the  gate  of  Gums  sunk  into 
ihe  cavern,  but  the  ruins  formed  a  deep  and  inaeces- 
sible  precipice.     On  the  fragment  of  a  rock  Aligeria 
stood  alone  and  unshaken^  till  he  calmly  surveyed  the 
hopeless  condition  of  his  country,  and  judged  it  more 
honourable  to  be  the  friend  of  Narses  than  the  slave 
of  the  Franks.     After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman, 
general  separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Ita- 
ly ;  Lucca  sustained  a  long  and  vigorous  siege ;  and 
such  was  the  humanity  or  the  prudence  of  Narses, 
that  the  repeated  perfidy  of  the  inhabitants  could  not 
provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of  their  hostaii^. 
These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety ;  and  their 
grateful  zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their 
countryraen^^ 
jnvasion       Before  Lucca  had   surrendered,   Italy  was   over* 
^jtaiy  by  whelmed  by  a  new  deluge  of  Barbarians.    A  feeble 
Franks     yooth,  the  graudson  of  Clovis,  reigned  over  the  Au- 
^lin'^^'   strasians  or  Oriental  Franks.  The  guardians  of  Theo- 
A.  D.  553,  debald  entertained  with  coldness  and  reluctance  the 
August,    magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic  ambassadors.    But 
the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the  timid 
counsels  of  the  court:    two  brothers,  Lothaire  and 
,  BucceliH^%  the  dukes  of  the  Alemanni,  stood  forth  as 
the  leaders  of  the  Italian  war :  and  seventy.five  thou- 
sand Germans  descended  in  the  autumn  from  the  Rh»- 
tian  Alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan.     The  vanguard  of 
the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po,  onder 
the  conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Herolian,  who  rashly 
conceived,  that  personal  bravery  was  the  sole  duty 
and  merit  of  a  commander.    As  he  marched  without 


opinion  should  be  rejected  by  Heync,  the  excellent  editor  of  Virg^il  (lom. 
Ji.  p.  650,  651).  In  urbe  medi&  sccreta.  religio !  But  Cumx  was  not  yet 
built ;  and  ilie  lines  (1.  vi.  96, 97.)  would  becomeridiculous,  if  £neas  were 
actually  in  a  Greek  city.  , 

47  There  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  th* 
fourth  book  of  the  Gothic  war  of  Procopius  with  the  first  book  of  the  his- 
tory  of  Agathias.  We  must  now  rcUnquish  a  statesman  and  soldier  to  at- 
tend the  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician  (1.  i.  p.  11.  I.  ii.  p.  51.  edit. 
Louvre). 

48  Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Buecelin,  he  discomfited  and  sievr 
Belisarlus,  subdued  Italy  and  Sicili/,  &c.  See,  in  the  Historiuos  of  France, 
Grejrory  of  Tours  (lom.  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  32.  p.  203),  and  Almoin  (torn.  iii.  l.Ji. 
de  Gestis  Francorum,  c.  23.  p.  59), 
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order  or  precaution  along  the  ^milian  way,  an  am-  chap. 
buaeade  of  Franks  suddenly  rose  from  the  amphithea-  ^^^'' 
tre  of  Parma ;  his  troops  were  surprised  and  rooted ; 
bot  their  leader  refused  to  fly :  declaring  to  the  last 
moment,  that  death  was  less  terrible  than  the  angry 
conntenance  of  Narses.  The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  decided  the  fluctu- 
ating and  rebellious  temper  of  the  Goths :  they  flew  to  the 
standard  of  their  deliverers,  and  admitted  them  into  the 
eities  which  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Roman  ge* 
DeraL  The  conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free  passage 
to  the  irresistible  torrent  of  Barbarians.  They  passed 
under  the  walls  of  Gesena,  and  answered  by  threats 
and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Aligern,  that  the  Gothic 
treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labour  of  an  inva^ 
sion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by  the 
skill  and  valour  of  Narses  himself,  who  sallied  from 
Rimini  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to  chastise 
the  licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On  the  confines 
of  Bamnium,  the  two  brothers  divided  their  forces.-^ 
With  the  right  wing,  Buccelin  assumed  the  spoil  of 
Campania,  Locania,  and  Bruttiom ;  with  the  left,  Lo* 
thaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean -and  tfio 
Hadriatic,  as  far  as  Regibm  and  Otranto,  and  the  ex- 
treme  lands  of  Italy  were  the  term  of  theiir^jdeslructive 
progress.  The  Franks,  who  were  CShrisdiLos  and  6a- 
tholics,  contented  themselves  with  simp^  piUage  and 
occasional  murder.  But  the  churches  VfifK.tfAl\eit  pie- 
ty  had  spared,  were  stripped  by  thesacrttegious  hands 
of  the  Alemanni,  who  sacrificed  horires^|ieads  to  their 
native  deities  of  the  woods  and  rivGrs^;1i6ey  melted  or 
profaned  the  consecrated  vessels, ^  and  v the  ruins  of 
shrines  and  altars  were  stained  with  t^')blood  of  the 
faithfi^l.  Buccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lo- 
thaire  by  avarice.  The  former  aspired,  to  restore  the 
Gothic  kingdom  :  the  latter^  after  a  p^miise  to  his  bro* 

49  Agaihias  notices  their  superstition  in  a  philosophic  tone  (1.  i.  p.  18). 
At  Zugy  in  Switzerland,  idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  613 :  St.  Coltim* 
ban  and  St.  Gall  were  the  apostles  of  that  rude  country ;  and  the  latter 
founded  an  hermitage,  which  has  swelled  into  an  ecclesiastical  principali* 
ty  and  a  populous  city,  the  seat  of  freedom  and  commerce, 

VOL*  v.  O  O 
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CHAP,  tber  of  gpeedy  sttceonrs,  retarned  by  the  same  road  le 
^^^"-    deposit  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.    The  streagth 
^^^'"^^^^  of  their  armies  was  already  wasted  by  the  change  ef 
climate  and  contagion  of  disease :  the  Germans  revelled 
in  the  vintage  of  Italy ;  and  their  own  intemperance 
avenged  in  some  degree  the  miseries  of  a  defeneelees 
people. 
Defeat  of      xt  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the  Imperial  iroops^ 
l^d^Ak.  *  who  had  guarded  the  cities,  assembled  to  the  number 
nanniby  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
A.^d"  554.  Aome.     Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  consumed  in 
idleness.     By  the  command  and  after  the  example  of 
Narses,  they  repeated  each  day  their  military  exercise 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed  their  ear  to  obey 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised  the  steps  and 
evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.      From  the  straits 
of  Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  thiKy  thousand  Franks  and 
Alemanni,  slowly  moved  towanis  Capua,  occupied 
with  a  wooden  tower  the  bridge  of  Gasilinum,  covered 
bis  right  by  the  stream  of  the  Ynltumus,  and  secured 
the  rest  of  his  encampment,  by  a  rampart  of  sharp 
stakes,  and  a  circle  of  wagons,  whose  wheels  were 
buried  in  the  earth.     He  impatiently  expected  the  re- 
turn of  Lothaire;  ignorant,  alas!  that  his  brother  could 
never  return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  strange  disease'^  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Benacus,  between  Trent  and  Yerona.    The 
banners  of  Narses  soon  approached  the  Yultumes, 
and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
event  of  this  final  contestl     Perhaps  the  talents  of  the 
Roman  general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  cahn 
operations  which  precede  the  tumult  of  a  battle.    His 
tokilful  movements  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the 
Barbarian,   deprived   him   of  the  advantage  of  the 
bridge  and  river,  ^and  in  the  choice  of  the  ground  and 
moment  of  action,  reduced  him  to  comply  with  the 
inclination  of  his  enemy.     On  the   morning  of  the 
important  day,  when  the  ranks  were  already  formed, 
a  servant,  for  some  trivial  fault,  was  killed  by  his  mas* 
ter,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ueruli.    The  justice  ot 

50  See  the  death  of  Lotliaire  in  A^atbias  (1.  ii.  p.  38.)  and  Paul  Warne- 
frid,  Burnamed  Diaconus  (1.  li.  c.  3.  775).  The  Greek  makes  him  rtre  and 
tear  his  Beih.    He  had  plondefed  churches. 
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passion  of  Naraea  waa  awakened  :  he  aamnoiied  the  crap. 
offender  to  hia  presence^  and  without  liatening  to  his ,  ^^^'' 
excoaeaj  gave  the  aignal  to  the  miniater  of  death.  If 
the  cruel  master  had  not  infringed  the  laws  of  his  na- 
tion^  this  arbitrary  execution  waa  not  leas  unjust,  than 
it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The  Heroli  felt 
the  indignity ;  they  halted  :  but  the  Roman  general^ 
without  soothing  their  rage,  or  expecting  their  resolu- 
tion, called  aloud?  aa  the  trumpets  sounded,  that  nn* 
less  they  hastened  to  occupy  tlieir  place,  they  would 
lose  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His  troops  were  dis- 
poaed^*  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry  on  the  winga  ;  in 
the  centre,  the  heavy-armed  foot ;  the  archers  and 
sliogera  in  the  rear.  The  Gerroana  advanced  in  & 
sharp-pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  aolid 
wedge.  They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Naraea^ 
who  received  them  with  a  smile  into  the  fatal  snare^ 
and  directed  his  winga  of  cavalry  inaenaibly  to  wheel 
on  their  flanka  and  encompaaa  their  rear.  The  hoat 
of  the  Franka  and  Alemanni  consisted  of  infantry :  a 
sword  and  buckler  hung  bj  their  aide,  and  they  uaed 
as  their  weapons  of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a 
hooked  javelin,  which  were  only  formidable  in  cloae 
combat  or  at  a  short  diataiiee*  The  flower  of  the  Rod- 
man archera,  on  horaeback,  and  in  complete  armour^ 
skirmished  without  peril  round  thia  immoveable  pha* 
lanx ;  supplied  by  active  speed  the  deficiency  of  num- 
ber ;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a  crowd  of  Bar* 
barians,  who,  instead  of  a  cuirass  and  helmet,  were 
covered  by  a  loose  garment  of  fur  or  linen.  They 
paused,  they  trembled^  their  ranks  were  confounded^ 
and  in  the  decisive  moment  the  Heruli,  preferring 
glory,  to  revenge^  charged  with  rapid  violence  the  head 
of  the  column.  Their  leader,  Sindbal,  and  Aligern^ 
the  Gothic  prince,  deserved  the  prize  of  superior  va* 
lour ;  and  their  example  incited  the  victorious  troops 
to  achieve  with  swords  and  speara  the  deatruction  of 
the  enemy.  Buccelin,  and  the  greateat  paH  of  hia  army^ 

51  F^e  Daniel  (HisV  de  U  Mllice  Frftncotse,  torn.  i.  p.  17—21.)  has 
exhibited  a  fanciful  representation  of  thia  battle,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  Chevalier  Folard*  the  once  famous  editor  of  Polybius,  who  fashioned 
to  bU  own  hahita  and  opinions  all  the  miUtary  iterations  of  antiquity. 
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CHAP,  perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the 
^^I^ll^  YuUarnufl,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants  : 
but  it  may  seem  incredible,  that  a  victory'%  which  no 
more  than  five  of  the  Alemanni  survived,  could  be  pur- 
chased with  the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans.     Seven 
thousand  Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  defended  the 
fortress  of  Campsa  till  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  every 
messenger  of  Narses  announced  the  reduction  of  the 
Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the  igno- 
rance or  vanity  of  the  Greeks".     After  the  battle  of 
Gasilinum,  Narses  entered  the  capital ;  the  arms  and 
treasures  of  the  Goths,  the  Franks^  and  Alemanni, 
were  displayed ;  his  soldiers,  with  garlands  in  their 
hands,   chanted  the  praises  of  the  conqueror;   and 
Rome,  for  the  last  time,  beheld  the  semblance  of  a 
triumph. 
Settlement     After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Go- 
^^aI)/    thic  kings  was  filled  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the 
554-^68.  representatives  in  peace  and  war  of  the  eynperor  of  the 
Romans.     Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  a  narrow  province  :  but  Narses  himself,  the 
first  and  most  powerful  of  the  Exarchs,  administered 
aliove  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy.    Like 
Belisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honours  of  envy,  calum- 
ny, and  disgrace  :  but  the  favourite  eunuch  still  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Justinian^  or  the  leader  of  a  victorious 
army  awed  and  repressed  the  ingratitude  of  a  timid 
court.     Yet  it  was  not  by  weak  and  mischievous  indul- 
gence that  Narses  secured  the  attachment  of  his  troops. 
Forgetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of  the  future,  they 
abused  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace.  The 
cities  of  Italy  resounded   with  the  noise  of  drink- 
ing and  dancing :  the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted 
in  sensual  pleasures ;  and  nothing  (says  Agathias)  re- 
mainedfUnless  to  exchange  theirshields  and  helmets  for 
the  soft  lute  and  the  cappicious  hogshead'\    In  a  man- 

52  AgEthias  (1.  ii.  p.  47.)  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  ais  lines  oa 
this  victory  ofKarses,  which  is  faTourably  compared  to  the  batdesof  Mi- 
ratbon  and  Platwi.  The  chief  difference  is  indeed  in  their  consequences— 
00  trrviat  in  the  former  instance— so  permanent  and  glorious  in  the  Utter. 

53  The  Beroi  and  Brincas  of  Theophanes  or  his  transcriber  (p.  201.) 
must  be  rend  or  understood  Verona  and  Brizia. 

54  ExiTtrp  yif  ot/uiAt,  atoroK  VJro  a/SfXTi^iAf  tac  Ar^r/Aec  nv^^t  Jtdu  t«  »{«>» 
tLfAf9^tmt  w  Mu  /U^dru  MrUiv^tu  (Agathas^  L  ii.  p.  48)«     la  the 
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ly  omtioQ,  not  uDWortfay  of  a  Roman  censor^  the  eu-  chap. 
nuch  reproved  these  disorderly  vkes,  which  suUied^^J^JJj 
their  fame  and  endangered  their  safety.    The  soldiers . 
bla^hed  and  obeyed:  discipline  was  confirmed^  the 
fortifications  were  restored ;  a  dvke  was  stationed  for 
tbe  defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities'^;  and  the  eye  of  Narses  p^vaded  the  am- 
ple prospect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.     The  remains 
of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  thecountry,  or  mingled 
with  tbe  people :  the  Franks^  instead  of  revenging  the 
death  of  Bnccelin^  abandoned^  without  a  struggle^ 
their  Italian  conquests : '  and  the  rebellious  Sindbal> 
chief  o(  the  Heruli,  was  subdued^  taken,  and  hung  on 
a  lofty  gallowfi  by  the  inflexible  justice  of  the  £xarch'^ 
The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  louig 
tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction,  which  the 
emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope.  Jus- 
tinian   introduced    his    own  jurisprudence  into   the 
schools  and  tribunals  of  the  West:  he  ratified  the  acts 
of  Theodoric  and  his  immediate  successors^  but  every 
deed  was  rescinded  and  abolistied,  which  force  had 
extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  the  usurpation 
of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory  was  framed  to  reconcile 
the  rights  of  property  with  the  safety  of  prescription^ 
the  claims  of  the  state  with  the  poverty  of  the  people^ 
and  the  pardon  of  offences  with  the  interest  of  virtue 
and  order  of  society.  Under  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna^ 
ILome  was  degraded  to  the  second  rank.  Yet  the  sena- 
tors were  gratified  by  the  permission  of  visiting  their 
estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approaching  without  obstacle 
the  throne  of  Constantinople :  the  regulation  of  weights 
aud  measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate ; 
and  the  salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators 
and  grammarians;  were  destined  to  preserve  or  rekin- 


first  scene  of  Richard  in.  our  Eng^lish  poet  has  beautifully  enlarged  on 
this  idea ;  for  which,  howeveri  he  was  not  indebted  to  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian. 

55  Mafiei  has  proved  (Verona  Illustrata,  P.  i.  1.  z.  p.  257.  289),  against 
tbe  common  opinion,  that  the  dukes  of  Italy  were  instituted  before  the 
conquest  of  the  Lombards  by  Narses  himself  In  the  Prjtgmatic  Sanction 
(No.  33)»  Justinian  restrains  the  judices  mili tares. 

56  See  Paulas  Diaconus,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  776.  Menander  (in  Excerpt.  Le- 
nt, p.  133)y  mentions  some  risings  in  Italy  by  the  FrAnk3|  and  TheopWACi 
(p.  201^  hmu  at  ioiDS  GoAic  rebdUoai. 
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CHAP,  die  the  light  af  seience  ia  the  aneieiit  capital.    Jusli- 

^I^J"^  nian  might  dictate  benevolent  edicts'^  andi  Nar«cs 
might  second  him  wishes  by  the  restoration  of  eities^ 
and  more  especially  of  churches.  But  tiie  power  of 
kings  is  most  effectual  to  destroy:  and  the  twenty 
years  of  the  Gothic  war  had  consummated  the  distress 
and  depopulation  of  Italy,  As  early  as  the  fourth  earn- 
paign,  under  the  discipline  of  Belisarius  himself^  fifty 
thousand  labourers  died  of  hunger^'  in  the  narrow  re- 
gion of  Ficenum'^;  and  a  strict  interpretation  af  the 
evidence  of  Procopius  would  swell  the  loss  of  Italy 
above  the  total  sum  of  her  present  inhabitants^, 

^n^^B^        I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  that  Beli. 

gartims,"  sarius  siucercly  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses. 

A.D.  559.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  his  own  exploits  might  teach 
him  to  esteem  without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival ; 
and  the  repose  of  the  aged  warrior  was  crowned  by  a 
last  victory  which  saved  the  emperor  and  the  capital. 
The  Barbarians  who  annually  visited  the  provinees  of 
Europe  were  less  discouraged  by  some  accidental  de- 
feats, than  they  were  excited  by  the  double  hope  of 
spoil  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  tbirty-second.  winter  of 
Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  froaen :  Za- 
bergan  led  the  cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians^  and  his  stan- 
dard  was  followed  by  a  promiseuons  multitude  of 
8clavonians.  The  savage  chief  passed  without  opposi- 
tion the  river  and  the  mountains,  spread  his  troops 
over  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  advanced  with  no 
more  than  seven  thousand  horse  to  the  long  walls 

5r  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian,  which  restores  and  re|pilatei 
tile  civil  state  of  Ital}',  consists  of  xxvii.  articles :  it  is  dated  August  15, 
A.  p.  554  i  is  addressed  to  Narses,  V.  J.  PrxpositusSaCri  Cubiculi,  ami  to 
Aittiochus,  Praefectus  Prstorio  Italiae;  and  has  been  preserred  by  Julian 
Antecessor,  and  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  after  the  novels  and  edicts  of 
Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius. 

58  A  still  greater  number  was  consumed  by  famine  in  the  southern  pro* 
vinces,  without  (fxroc)  the  Ionian  gulf.  Acorns  were  used  in  the  place  of 
bread.  Procopius  had  seen  a  deserted  orphan  suckled  by  a  she-goat  Se- 
Yenteen  passengers  were  lodged^  murdered,  and  eaten,  by  two  women,  who 
were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c. 

59  Quinta  regio  Piceni  est;  quondam  uberrimz  multitudinis,  coclxniU 
Ua  Picentium  in  fidem  P.  R.  venere  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  18).  In  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  this  luicient  population  was  already  diminished. 

60  Perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  miUions.  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  IB.)  com- 
putes that  Africa  lost  five  miUions,  that  Italy  was  .thrice  as  extensive,  and 
that  the  depopulatisn  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  Bat  his  t eckoaing  is  in* 
flamed  by  passion^  and  clouded  with  jinctftakity. 
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which  should  have  defended  the  territory  of  Oomtan-  char 
tiiiople.  But  the  works  of  man  are  impotent  against  the ,  ^^^'* 
assaults  of  nature :  a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken 
the  foundations  of  the  wall ;  and  the  forces  of  the  em- 
pire were  employed  on  the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy^ 
Afriea,  and  Persia,  The  seven  schooW^,  or  companies 
of  the  guards  or  domestic  troops,  had  heen  augmented 
to  the  namher  of  five  thonsand  five  hundred  men^ 
whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of 
Asia.  But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were  in- 
aensiUy  supplied  by  lazy  citizens,  who  purchased  an 
exemption  from  the  duties  oi  civil  life^  without  being 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  military  service.    Of  such 
soldiers,  few  could  be  tempted  to  sally  firom  the  gates; 
and  nose  eoold  he  persuaded  to  remain  in  the  fields 
unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape  from 
the  Bulgarians.   The  report  of  the  fugitives  exa^erat- 
ed  the  numbers  and  fieroeness  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
pollute  holy  virgins,  and  abandoned  new-born  infants 
to  the  dogs  and  vultures ;  a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring 
food  and  protection,  increased  the  consternation  of  the 
city,  and  the  tents  of  Zabergan  were  pitched  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles^,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  vi- 
ver,  which  encircles  Melanthias,  and  afterwards  Mis 
into  the  PropimtiB^.    Justinian  trembled  :  and  those 
who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  age,  were 
pleased  to  Appose,  that  be  had  lost  the  alacrity  and 
vigoar  of  his  youth.    By  his  command,  the  vessels  c^ 
gold  and  silver  were  removed  from  the  churches  in  the 
neigbbourhood,  and  even  the  suburbs,  of  Oonstantino- 
pie :  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  trembling  specta- 
tors :  the  golden  gate  was  crowded  with  useless  gene- 

61  In  the  decay  of  these  militafy  schools,  the  satire  of  Frocopius  (Anec- 
^t.  c.  34.  Akmn.  p.  108,  K)3.)  is  eonfiroied  and  illustrated  by  Agathias 
(L  ▼.  p.  159.)  who  cannot  be  rejected  as  an  hostile  witness. 

62  The  distance  from  Constantinople  to  Melanthias,  Villa  Caesariana 
(A.imnhm.  Marcellin.  xxx.ll)}  is  variously  fixed  at  102  or  140  stadia  (Soi- 
dasy  torn,  ii^  p.  523,  5S3.  Af^athias^  1.  ▼.  p.  158),  or  zviii  or  xtz  miles 
(Itineraria,  p.  138.  23a  323. 332.  and  Wesselin^s  Observations).  The  first 
xU  miles,  ms  far  as  Rheginm,  w«re  paved  by  Justinian,  who  built  a  bridge 
«ver  a  moras^or  fuUet  between  a  lake  md  llie  sea.  Procop.  de  £dif.  L  ir. 
c.  a 

63  The  Atyras  (Pompon.  Mela»  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  169.  edit.  Vosa.)  At  the  ru 
▼ci^s  mouth,  a  town  or  castle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by  Jnsttniaii. 
Fv«c^^4c  BAif.  JU  i7«c.  2.   ltiieK«r.#.  4f9.  md,  Wcssdii^. 
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CHAP.  raU  and  tribunes,  and  the  senate  shared  the  fatigues 
^^^^^   and  the  apprehensions  of  the  populace. 
^^^^^^^     But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed 
toryofBeto  a  feeble  veteran^  who  was  compelled  by  the  public 
litariufl.    danger  to  resume  the  armour  in  which  he  had  entered 
Carthage  and  defended  Rome.    The  horsi»s  of  the 
royal  stables,  of  private  citizens,  and  even  of  the  cir- 
cus, were  hastily  collected ;  the  emulation  of  the  old 
and  yodng  was  roused  by  the  name  of  Belisariua,  and 
his  first  encampment  was  in  the  presence  of  a  victo* 
rious  enemy.    His  prudence,  and  the  labour  of  the 
friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampar^ 
the  repose  of  the  night :  innumerable  fires,  and  ebuids 
of  dusi,  were  artfully  contrived  to  magnify  the  opinion 
of  his  strength :  his  soldiers  suddenly  passed  from 
despondency  to  presomption ;  and,  while  ten  thousand 
voices  demanded  the  battle,  Belisarius  dissembled  bis 
knowledge,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  must  depend 
on  the  firnraess  of  three  hundred  veterans.    The  next 
morning,  the    Bulgarian    cavalry  advanced   to    the 
charge.    But  they   heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes, 
they  beheld  the  arms  and  disciplme  of  the  firont ;  they 
were  assaulted  on  the  flanks   by  two  ambuscades 
which  rose  from  the  woods ;  their  foremost  warriors 
fell  by  the  hand  of  the  aged  hero  and  his  guards ;  and 
the  swiftness  of  their  evolutions  was  rendered  oseless 
by  the  close  attack  and  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Romans. 
In  this  action  (so  speedy  was  their  flight)  the  Bolga- 
rians  lost  only  four  hundred  horse ;  but  Constantino- 
pie  was  saved ;  and  Zabergan,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a 
master,  withdrew  to  a  respectful  distance.    But  his 
friends  were  numerous  in  the  councils  of  the  emperor, 
and  Belisarius  obeyed  with  reluctance,  the  commands 
of  envy,  and  Justinian,  which  forbade  him  to  achieve 
the  deliverance  of  his  country.     On  his  return  to  the 
eity,  the  people,  still  conscious  of  their  danger,  ac- 
companied his  triuDi{>h  with  acclamations  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  which  were  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victo- 
rioiis  general.    But  when  he  entered  the  palace,  the 
courtiers  were  silent,  and  the  emperor,  after  a  cold  and 
thankless  embrace,  dismissed  him  to  mingle  with  the 
train  of  slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impression  of  his 
glory  on  the  minds  of  ntUf  that  Justinian^  in  the  se- 
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venty-seventh  year  of  bis  age,  was  encoaraged  to  n.A*  chap. 
vance  near  forty  mifes  from  the  capital,  and  to  inspert^J^JjIJ^ 
in  person  the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bul- 
garians wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thtace ; 
but  they  were  inclined  to  peaee  by  the  failure  of  their 
rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Ghersonesus.  A  me- 
nace of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  their  payment 
of  heavy  ransoms  :  and  the  departure  of  Zabergan  was 
hastened  by  the  report,  that  double-prowed  vessels 
were  built  on  the  panube  to  intercept  his  passage. 
The  danger  was  soon  forgotten ;  and  a  vain  question, 
whether  their  sovereign  had  shewn  more  wisdom  or 
weakness,  amused  the  idleness  of  the  cit^^. 

About  two  years  fifter  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  Hit  dis^ 
the  emperor  returned  from  a  Thracian  journey  of^^J^J*"^ 
health,  or  business^  or  devotion.  Jostinian  was  af-A.9/561. 
flicted  by  a  pain  in  his  head ;  and  his  private  entry 
countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death.  Before  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops  were  plundered  of 
their  bread,  the  'houses  were  shut,  and  every  citizen^ 
with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impending  tumult. 
The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and  suspicious,  were 
convened  at  the  ninth  hour ;  and  the  prefect  received 
their  commands  to  visit  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
proclaim  a  general  illumination  for  the  recovery  of  the 
emperor's  health.  The  ferment  subsided ;  but  every 
accident  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  government  and 
the  factious  temper  of  the  people :  the  guards  were  dis- 
posed to  mutiny  as  often  as  their  quarters  were  chang- 
ed or  their  pay  was  withheld  :  the  frequent  calamities 
of  fires  and  earthquakes  afforded  the  opportunities  of 
disorder;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens,  of  the 
orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody  battles; 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  Justi- 
nian blushed  for  hiqdself  and  for  his  subjects.  Capri* 
cious  pardon  and  arbitrary  pun^hmen^  embittered  the 
irksomeness  and  discontent  of  a  long  reign ;  a*conspi- 
racy  was  formed  in  the  palace;  and,  unless  we  are  de^ 
ceived  by  the  names  of  Marcellus  and  Sergtus,  the 

64  TKe  Bulgar'v^n  war,  and  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  are  imperfect- 
ly represented  ^n  the  prolix  declamation  of  Agfathias  (1.  5.  p.  154—174.) 
and  the  dry  Chronicle  pfTheophanes  (p.  19r»  198). 

YOL.  V.  P  p 
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CHAP,  most  virtooas  and  the  most  profligate  of  the  eouiiieni 
^J^^^j^  were  asBociated  in  the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed 
the  time  of  the  execution ;  their  rank  gave  themaecess 
to  the  royal  banquet ;  Mid  their  black  slaves^  were 
stationed  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes  to  announce  the 
death  of  the  tjprant^  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  c&« 
pitaK  But  the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the 
,  poor  remnant  of  the  days  of  Justinian.    The  eonepi- 

rators  were  detected  and  seized,  with  daggers  hidden 
under  their  garments :  Marcellos  died  by  his  owa  hand^ 
and  Sergius  was  dragged  ^rom  the  sanctttary^\  Press- 
ed by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safety,  he 
accused  two  officers  of  the  household  of  Belisarias; 
and  torture  forced  them  to  declare  that  they  bad  acted 
according  to  the  secret  instructions  of  their  patron'^^ 
posterity  will  not  hastily  believe  that  an  hero  who^  ia 
the  vigour  of  life,  had  disdained  the  fairest  offers  of 
ambition  and  revenge,  should  stoop  to  the  murder  of 
bis  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to  survive.  His 
fpllowers  were  impatient  to  fly;  but  flight  must  have 
been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived  enough 
A.  D.  563.  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Belisarios  appeared  before  the 
Dec.  5.    council  with  less  fear  than  indignation :  after  forty  years 
service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged  bis  guilt;  and  in- 
justice was  sanctified  by  the  presence  and  authority  of 
the  patriarch.     The  life  of  Belisarius  was  graciously 
spared ;  but  his  fortunes  were  sequestered,  and,  from 
December  to  July,  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his 
A.  D.  564.  own  palace.    At  length  his  innocence  was  acknowledge 
July  19.  ^ .  i^jg  freedom  and  honours  were  restored;  and  death, 
which  might  be  hastened  by  resentment  and  grief,  re- 
moved him  from  the  world  about  eight  months  after  his 
A.  D.  565. deliverance.    The  name  of  Belisarios  can  never  die: 
^^^»*^^  ^'  but  instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues 
so  justly  due  to  his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  his  trea- 
sures, the  spoils  of  the  Gh>tbs  and  Vandals,  were  imme- 

65  Ir/ttc  They  could  scarcely  be  real  Indians  t  and  the  JEthiopiant,  , 
alimetimeB  known  by  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  ancienta  as  ruarda  > 
or  followers ;  they  were  the  trifling,  though  costly,  objects  of  fennue  and  i 
royal  luxury  (Terent  Eunuch,  act  i.  scene  li.  Sueton.  in  Augaat.  c.  83.  with  , 
a  good  note  of  Casaubon,  in  CaliguU,  c.  57.  I 

66  The  Sergius  (Vandal.  I.  it.  c.  21,  22.  Anecddt.  c.  5.)  and  Marcellas  I 
(Goth.  I.  iii.  c.  32.)  are  mentioned  by  Procopius.  See  Theoplianes,  p.  197.  ^t 

67  Alemannus  (p.  3.)  quotes  an  old  Byzantine  MS.  which  baa  been  i 
printed  ia  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri.  j 
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diately  ccmfiscated  by  the  emperor.    Some  deeeiit  por-  c&ap. 
tioa  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  use  of  bis  widow ;    ^^'"' 
and  as  Antiuiina  had  maeb  to  repent,  she  devoted  the  ^"^^^'^^^ 
last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  foundation 
of  a  convent     Snch  is  the  simple  and  genuine  narra- 
tive of  the  fall  of  Belisarios  and  the  ingratitude  of  J  us- 
tinian^*.    That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  re« 
duced  by  envy  to  beg  bis  bread,  <<  Give  a  penny  .to 
^  Belisarios  the  general  1'^  is  a  fiction  of  later  times^, 
which  has  obtained  eredit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  strange 
example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune'^^. 

If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Belisa-  Death  and 
rius,  he  enjoyed  the  base  satisfaction  only  eight  months,  ^,f  Y^u' 
the  last  period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight,  and  a  life  of  nian)^" '' 
eighty-three  years.    It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  ^-  \^^' 
character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the  most  conspicuous   ^^* 
object  of  his  own  times :  but  the^confessions  of  an  ene« 
iny  may  be  received  as  the  safest  evidence  of  his  vir- 
tues.   The  resemblance  of  Justinian  to  the  bust  of 
Oomitian,  is  malidoosly  urged^^j  with  the  acknow* 

66  Of  the  dis{|^nee  and  restoration  pf  Belisarms,  the  genuiM  original 
record  is  preserved  in  the  fragment  of  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  334<— 243.) 
and  the  exact  Chronicle  of  Theophanes  (p.  194—204.)  Cedrenus  (Com- 
pend.  p.  387,  388.)  and  ^onaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  69.)  seem  to  hesitate  be- 
tween the  obsolete  truth  and  the  growing  falsehood* 

69  T^e  source  of  tbis^idle  fable  may  be^derired  from  a  miscellaneoiit 
-work  of  the  xiith  century,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tzetzes,  a  monk  (Basil, 
1546,«dcalcem,Lycophront»  Colon.  Alobrog.  1614.  in  Corp.  Poet.- Graec.)  He 
relates  the  bliadness  and  beggary  qf  BelisarUis  in  ten  vulgar  or  political 
versea  (Chiliad  iii.  No.  88.  339—348.  in  Corp.  Poet.  Grace,  torn.  ii.  p.  311.) 

Or  <rv;^«  fcir  U^hlcu^  cin-oTv^xoi  S^o  f^oifot^ 
This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  language  and 
manuscripts  of  Greece ;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  xvth  ceniury  by 
Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and  Tolaterranus ;  attacked  by  Alciat,  for  the  honour 
of  the  law ;  and  defended  by  Baronius  (A.  D..561«  No.  3,  &c.)  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  church.  Yet  Tzetzes  himself  had  read  in.  other  chronicles,  that 
Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight*  aadlhat  he  recovered  his  fame  and  fortunes. 

70  The  statue  in  the  vUla  Borghese  at  Rome»  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
an  open  hand,  which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed  with 
more  dignity  to  Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis  ( Winckleman, 
Hist/de  PArty  torn.  UL  p.  2^).  Ex  noctumo  vislk  etiam  stipem,  quoun- 
nis»  die  certo»  emendicMbat  a  populo»  cavam  manum  asses  porrigentibus 
prxbens  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  91.  with  an  excellent  note  of  Casaubon). 

71  The  ruAorof  Domitian  is  8ti£^atised,  quaintly  enough,  by  the  pen  of 
Taettus  (in  Vit  AgricoL  c.  45);  and  has  been  likewise  noticed  by  the 
younger  Pliny  (Panegyr.  c.  48.)  and  Suetonius  (in  Domitian,  c.  18.  and  Casau- 
ban  ad  loctun).  Proeopius  ( Aneodot.  c.  a)  foolishly  believes  that  only  sue 
bust  ef  Dpotttiwi  haA  reaoh^  the  f  ith  oentuiy. 
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ledgment,    however,  of  a  well-]^portioned   ftgoKy 
ruddy  compIexioD,   and  a  pleasing  eonntenaace. 
The  emperor  was  easy  of  aceess,  patient  of  heariagy 
coarteouii  and  affable  in  discourse,  and  a  master  of  the 
angry  passions,  which  rage  with  such  destmctive  vio* 
lence  in  the   breast  of  a  despot    Procopius  praises 
his  temper  to  reproach  him  with  calm  and  deliberate 
cruelty;  but  in.  the  conspiracies  which  attacked  his 
authority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judge  will  ap- 
prove  the  jostioe,  or  admire  the  clemency  of  Joattnian. 
He  excelled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  tem- 
perance :  but  the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have 
been  less  mischievous,  than  his  conjugal  tendecness 
for  Theodora ;  and  his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated, 
not  by  the  prudence  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  super- 
stition of  a  monk.     His  repasts  were  short  and  frugal : 
on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  himself  with  water  and 
vegetables ;  and  such  was  his  strength,  as  well  as  fer- 
vour, that  he  frequently  passed  two  days  and  as  many 
nights,  without  tasting  any  food.    The  measure  of  his 
sleep  was  not  less  rigorous :  after  the  repose  of  a  sin- 
gle hour,  the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  chamberlains,  Justinian  walk- 
ed or  studied  till  the  morning  light.     Such  restless 
application  prolonged  his  time  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge'^  and  the  despatch  of  business;  and  he 
might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding, 
by  minute  and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  or- 
der of  his  administration.      The  emperor  professed 
himself  a  musician  andrarchitect,  a  poet  and  pbiloso- 
pher,  a  lawyer  and  theologian ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the 
enterprise  of  reconciling  the  christian  sects,  the  review 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument  of 
his  spirit  and  industry.     In  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire, he  was  less  wise  or  less  successful :  the  age  was 
unfortunate ;  the  people  was  oppressed  and  discontent- 
ed ;  Theodora  abused  her  power ;  a  succession  of  bad 
ministers  disgraced  his  judgment ;  and  Justinian  was 
neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted  at  his  death. 

T2  The  studies  and  science  of  Justinian  are  attested  by  the  confession 
(Anecdot.  c.  8. 13  )  still  more  than  by  the  praises  (Gothic.  1.  iii.  c  31.  de 
Bdific.  I.  i.  Proem,  c. 7)  of  Procopius.  Consult  the  copius  index  of  Aie« 
manpus,  and  read  the  life  of  Justinian  by  Ludewig*(p.  135^142). 
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The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast,  chap. 
bat  he  condescended  to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  ho-  ^^ii^Si^ 
Hours,  and  contemporary  praise ;  and  while  be  labour- 
ed to  fix  the  admiration,  he  forfeited  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  Romans.  The  design  of  the  African 
and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived  and  executed : 
and  his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of  fielisa- 
rius  in  the  camp,  of  Narses  in  the  palace.  Bnt  the 
name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by  the  names  of  his 
vietorioos  generals ;  and  Belisarins  still  lives,  to  up- 
braid the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign.  The 
partial  favour  of  mankind  applauds  the  genius  of  a 
conqueror,  who  leads  and  directs  his  subjects  in  the 
exercise  uf  arms.  The  characters  of  Philip  the  Se- 
cond and  of  Justinian  are  distinguished,  by  the  cold 
ambition  which  delights  in  war,  and  declines  the  dan- 
gers  of  the  field.  Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  re- 
presented the  emperor  on  horseback,  preparing  to 
inarch  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armour  of 
Achilles.  In  the  great  square  before  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  this  monument  was  raised  on  a  brass  column  - 
and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps  :  and  the  pillar  of 
Theodosins,  which  weighed  seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silver^  was  removed  from  the  same 
place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Justinian.  Future 
princes  were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  his  memory ; 
the  elder  Andronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  repaired  and  beautified  his  equestrian 
statue :  since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  has  been  melt- 
ed into  cannon  by  the  victorious  Turks^^ 
•  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the 
earthquakes,  and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or  af- 
fiicted  the  age  of  Justinian. 

I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of  comets. 
September,  a  cornet^*  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  ^31^9, 
the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens^  and  which  shot  its 

73  See  in  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  Ducange  (1.  i.  c.  24.  Ko.  1.)  a  chain  of 
original  testimonies,  from  Frocopius  in  the  sisth,  to  Gyliius  in  the  six- 
teenth  century.  * 

74  The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  John  Maiala  (torn.  ii.  p.  190. 219.) 
and  Theophanes  (p.  154) ;  the  second  by  Procopius  (Persic.  I  ii.  c.  4). 
Yet  I  strongly  suspect  their  identity.  The  paleness  of  the  sun  (Vandal.  1. 
ii.  c.  14)  i$  applied  by  Theophanes  (p.  158.)  to  a  different  year. 
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CHAP,  nys  into  the  north.  Bight  years  ailerwards,  while  the 
^^"''  son  was  in  Oapricom^  another  eonet  appeared  to  fbt- 
low  in  the  Bagitary :  the  sise  was  gradoally  meTeas- 
ing  f  the  bead  was  in  the  east,  the  tail  in  the  West^  and 
it  remained  visible  above  forty  days.  The  nations,  who 
gazed  with  astonishment,  expected  wars  and  ealami- 
ties  from  their  baleful  ininenee ;  and  these  expecta- 
tions were  abundantly  folfilled.  The  astronomers  dis- 
sembled  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  blazing 
stars,  which  they  affected  to  represent  as  the  floattne 
meteors  of  the  air;  and  few  among  them  enrfirticed 
the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldeans,  that 
they  are  only  planets  of  a  longer  period  and  more  ec* 
centric  motion^'.  Time  and  science  have  justlCed  the 
conjectures  and  predictions  of  the  Roman  sage :  the 
telescope  has  opened  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of  astro* 
Bomers^^;,  and,  in  the  narrow  space  of  history  and  fiu 
Ue,  one  and  the  same  comet  is  already  found  to  have 
revisited  the  earth  in  seven  equal  revolutions  of  tve 
hundred  and  seventy.five  years.  The  first^f  which 
ascends  beyond  the  Christian  «ra  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is  coeval  with  Ogygcs 
the  father  of  Orecian  anticfuity.  And  this  appearance 
explains  the  tradition  which  Yarro  has  preserved,  that 
vnder  his  reign  the  planet  Yenns  changed  her  colour, 
01209  figure,  and  course ;  a  prodigy  without  example 
either  in  past  or  succeeding  age8'^  The  seeaud  visit, 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is  darkly 
implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra  the  sevdbth  of  the  Plei- 
ads, who  have  been  reduced  to  six  since  the  time  of  the 

75  Seneca's  seventh  book  of  Natural  t^uestions  displays,  in  the  theonr 
of  comets,  a  philosophic  mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  confound 
arague  prediction,  a  veniet  teropus,ac.  with  the  merit  of  lealdlsoovmes. 

76  Astronomen  may  study  Newton  and  Ualley.  I  draw  my  humble  sci- 
ence from  the  articls  Cometb,  in  the  French  Encyclopedic  by  M.  d'Alea- 
bert. 

T7  Whiaton,  the  honest,  pious,  visionafy  Whiaton,  had  luicied,  ior  the 
sera  of  Noah's  flood  (2342  yeara  before  Christ),  a  prior  apparitioB  of  the 
pame  comet  which  drowned  the  earth  with  its  tail. 

tB  A  dissertation  of  Freret  (Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  rnscfiptious, 
torn.  x»  p»  357— 377>)  affords  an  happy  union  of  philosophy  and  erudition. 
The  pbxnomenon  in  the  time  of  Ofirges  was  preserved  by  Yarro  (spud 
Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  xzi.  S)«  who  quotes  Castor,  Dioaof  Naples,  and 
▲dnistus  of  Cyzicus— nobilcs  mathematici.  The  fwo  suhaeqniMit  periods 
•re  preserved  by  the  Gieek  mythotoii^U  aod  the  spurtom  hooki  or  9ihyl- 
Une  verses. 
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Trojan  WW.  That  nymph^  the  wife  of  Oardanus,  was  chap. 
unable  to  aopport  the  ruin  of  her  country ;  she  aban*  ^^^^^!l^ 
doned  the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  fled  from  the  zo- 
diac to  the  north  pole^  and  bbtained,  from  her  dishe- 
Telled  loeks,  the  name  of  the  comet.  The  third  pe- 
riod expires  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  eighteen,  a 
date  that  exactly  agrees  with  the  tremendous  eomet  of 
the  Sibyl,  and  perhaps  of  Pliny,  which  arose  in  the 
West  two  genei^ations  before  the  reign  of  Gyrus.  The 
fourth  apparition,  forty-four  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christy  is  of  all  others  the  most  splendid  and  impor- 
tant After  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  long-haired  star  was 
eonspicoous  to  Borne  and  to  the  naitions^  during  the 
games  which  were  exhibited  by  young  Octavian,  in 
honour  of  Yenos  and  his  nncle.  The  vulgar  opinion^ 
that  it  conveyed  to  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dicta- 
tor, was  cherished  and  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  a 
statesman :  while  his  secret  superstition  referred  the 
comet  to  the  glory  of;  his  own  times^*.  The  Jjfth  visit 
has  been  already  ascribed  to  the  fifth  year  of  Josti- 
niauy  which  coincides  with  the  fiv^  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-first of  the  Christian  era.  And  it  may  deserve  no- 
tice, that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance^  the  co« 
met  was  followed,  though  at.  a  longer  interval,  by  a 
remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun.  Ttie  swth  return,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  six^  is  recorded  by  the 
chronicles  of  Europe  and  China ;  and  in  the  first  fer- 
vour of  the  Crusades,  the  Christians  and  the  Mahome- 
tans might  surmise  with  equal  reason  that  it  portended 
the  destruction  of  the  Infidels.  The  seveTdh  phenome- 
non, of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  age*\  The  philo- 
sophy of  Bayle  dispelled  a  prejudice  which  Milton^s 
mase  had  so  recently  adorned^  that  the  comet,  ^^  from 

79  Pliny  (Hist.  Kat  ii.  S3.)  has  tnuucribed  the  original  memorial  of 
Augustus.  Mairaiiy  in  his  most  ingenious  letters  to  the  P,  Parennin^  mis- 
sionary in  China,  removes  the  games  and  the  comet  of  SeptembePy  from 
the  year  44  to  the  year  43,  berore  the  Christian  «ra$  but  I  am  not  totally 
subdued  by  the  criticism  of  the  astronomer.    Opuscules,  p.  375 — 351. 

80  This  last  comet  w^  Tisible  in  the  month  of  December,  1680.  Bayle» 
who  bes^  his  Pens6es  sur  le  Comete  in  January,  1681  (Oeurres,  torn,  iii), 
WJIS  fbrcsd  to  ar|?ue  that  a  nperruuwral  comet  would  have  confirmed  the 
ancients  in  their  idolatry.  BemouUi  (see  his  Elofe,  in  FonteneUe»  torn.  v. 
p.  99.)  was  forced  to  alWw  Hart  the  Uil,  tbo«gh  not  the  head,  was  a  f^ 
of  the  wrath  of  God. 
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CHAP.  ^<it8  horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war*^'^  Itir 
^^J^JJJj  road  in  the  heavens  was  observed  with  exquisite  akill 
by  Flamstead  and  Gassini ;  and  tlie  mathematical  sci- 
ence of  Bemoalli,  Newton,  and  Halley,  investigated 
the  laws  of  its  revolution.  At  the  eighth  period,  in  the 
year  two  thaasand  two  hundred  c.nd  ftfty-five,  tlieir 
calculations  may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astrono- 
mers of  some  future  capital  in  the  Siberian  or  Ameri- 
can wilderness. 
^I^  U.  The  near  approach  of  a  tomet  may  injure  or  de- 
^  '  stroy  the  globe  which  we  inhabit ;  but  the  changea  on 
its  surface  have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the  action 
of  volcanos  and  earthquakes^^.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
may  indicate  the  countries  most  exposed  to  these  for- 
midable concussions,  since  they  are  caused  by  snbter- 
raneous.firesy  and  such  fires  are  kindled  by  the  union 
and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  their  times 
and  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  cu- 
riosity, and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly  abstain  from 
the  prediction  of  earthquakes,  till  he  has  counted  the 
drops  of  water  that  silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable 
mineral,  and  meac^ured  the  caverns  which  increase  by 
resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  With- 
out assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  pe- 
riods in  which  these  calamitous  events  have  been  rare 
or  frequent,  and  will  observe,  that  this  fever  of  the 
earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian".  Each  year  is  marked  by  the  repetition 
of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Constantinople 
lias  been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent, 
that  the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe^  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  empire. 

81  Paradise  Lost  was  published  in  the  year  1667;  and  the  ftmous  lines 
(\.  ii.  708,  &c.)  which  startled  the  licenser,  may  aliade  to  the  recent  co- 
met of  1664i  observed  by  Gassini  at  Home  in  the  presence  of  queen  Chris« 
tina  (Fontenelle,  in  his  Eh^e,  torn.  v.  p.  338).  :Had  Charles  II.  betrajed 
any  symptoms  of  cariosity  or  fear } 

82  For  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  s^  Buffon  (torn.  i.  p.  502—536.  Sup. 
plement  a  THist.  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  382—390.  edition  in  4to),  Vainont 
de  Bomare  (Dictionatre  d'Hiatoire  Naturelle,  Tremblewten$  de  Terrt,  I'lf- 
rites  J,  WaUon  (Chemical  Essays,  torn.  i.  p.  181—209). 

83  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Justi- 
iiian,are  described  or  mentioned  byProoopius  (Goth.  1  iv.c.  25.  Aneedot. 
c.  18).  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  52,  53, 54. 1,  v.  p.  145—152),  John  Malala  (Chron. 
torn.  ii.  p.  140—146. 176, 177. 183.  193.  220. 229.  231.  233,  234),  and  Theo- 
phanes  (p.  151. 183. 189. 191-^196). 
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An  impulsive  or  vibratory  motion  was  felt :  enormous  chap. 
chasms  were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were  dis- ^^^J^I^ 
charged  into  the  air^  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and 
retreated  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds^  and  a  mountain 
wa9  torn  from  Libanus^^  and  cast  into  the  waves^  where 
it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the  new  harbour  of  Botrys^*  in 
Phcenicia.  The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant-hill,  may 
crash  the  insect  myriads  in  the  dust;  yet  truth  must 
extort  a  confession,  that  man  has  industriously  laboured 
for  his  own  destruction.  The  institution  of  great  ci- 
ties, which  include  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  awall^ 
alniost  realises  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  neck.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  A.  D.  526, 
thotrsand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  ^^ 
earthquake  of  Antioch,  whose  domestic  multitudes  were 
swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the 
Ascension.  The  loss  of  Berytus^«  was  of  smaller  *c-A.d.  s$i; 
count,  but  of  much  greater  value.  That  city  on  the  coast  *^^ 
of  Phcenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  civil 
law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dig^ 
nity :  the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  rising 
spirits  of  the  age^  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the 
earthquake,  who  might  have  lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  the 
guardian  of  his  country.  In  these  disasters,  the  archi- 
tect becomes  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  hut  of  a  sa- 
vage, or  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be  thrown  down 
without  injury  to  the  inhabitant;  and  the  Peruvians 
had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish  con- 
querors, who  with  so  much  cost  and  labour  erected 
their  own  sepulchres.  The  rich  marbles  of  a  patrician 
are  dashed  on  his  own  head :  a  whole  people  is  buried  un- 

84  An  abrupt  height,  a  ^perpendicular  cape  between  Aradns  and  Botfys, 
named  by  the  Greeks  ^iM  irpoa-etffov  and  iuvpoa-avof  or  xiBoTrfiOTMrev  by  the 
scrupulous  Christians  (Polybi  I.  v.  p.  411.  Pompon.  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  87. 
cam  Isaac  Voss.  Observat.  Maundrell,  Journey,  p.  32,  33.  Pocock's  De- 
scription, vol.  ii.  p.  99). 

85  Botrys  was  foitSdn:d  (ann.  ante  Christ.  935—903)  by  Ithobal,  king  of 
Tyre  (Martitain,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  38r,  388).  Its  poor  representatlTe,  the 
Tillage  of  Patrone,  is  r.ow  destitute  of  an  harbour.   ' 

86  The  university,  splendour,  and  ru'm  of  Berytus,  are  celebrated  by 
Hemeccius  (p.  351—356.)  las  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
lau'.  It  was  overthrown  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Jusiinian,  A.  D.  551. 
July  9.  (Tbeophanes,  p.  192):  but  Agatbias  (I.  ii.  p.  51,  52.)  suspends  the 
earthquake  till  he  has  achieved  the  Italian  war. 

VOL.  V.  Q,  q 
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CHAP,  der  the  roiDS  of  public  and  private  edifices^  and  the 
^)^]|!l^  cooflagratioa  is  kindled  and  propagated  by  the  inao- 
merable  fires  which  are  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
and  manufactures  of  a  great  city.    Instead  of  the  mu- 
tual sympathy  which  might  comfort  and  assist  the  dis- 
tressed, they  dreadfully  experience  the  vices  and  pas- 
sions which  are  released  from  the  fear  of  punishment: 
the  tottering  houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ; 
revenge  embraces  the  moment^  and  selects  the  victim ; 
and  the  earth  often  swallows  the  assassin  or  the  ravish- 
er  in  the  consummation  of  their  crimes.     Superstition 
involves  the  present  danger  with  invisible  terrors ;  and 
if  the  image  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to 
the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  affrighted 
people  is  more  forcibly  moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the 
worlds  or  to  deprecate  with  servile  homage  the  vn^ath 
of  an  avenging  Deity. 
Piagtie»its     xil.  iSthiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatised  in 
nature.*^  cvcry  agc^  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  the 
A'.D.542.  plague'^    In  a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  this  Afri- 
can fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances,  and  especially  from  the  swarms  of  locusts, 
not  less  destructive  to  man  land  in  their  death  than  in 
their  lives.      The  fatal   disease  which   depopulated 
the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  aud  his  successors^S 
first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium,  be- 
tween  the  Serbonian  bog  and  the  eastern  channel  of 
the  Nile.     From  ^thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  double 
path,  it  spread  to  the  East,  over  Syria,  Persia,  and  the 
Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the  West,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  (ind  over  the  continent  of  Europe.    In  the  spring 
of  the  second  year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or 
four  months,  was  visited  by  the  pestilence  :  and  Pro- 
copius,  who  observed  its  progress  and  symptoms  with 
the  eyes  of  a  physician^%  has  emulated  the  skill  and 

87  I  hare  read  with  pleasure  Mead*8  short  but  eleg'anV  treatise  coacem- 
ing  Pestilential  Disorders,  the  viiith  edition,  liondon,  1732. 

88  The  great  plague  which  raged  in  542  and  the  following  years  (Pagi, 
Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  518),  must  be  traced  in  Procopius  (Persic  1.  ii.  c.  22, 
23),  Agatbias  (1.  v.  p.  153,  154),  Evagrias  (I.  it.  c.  29),  Paul  Diaconus  (I. 
ii.  c.  4.  p.  776, 777),  Gregory  of  Tours  (torn.  ii.  I.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  205,)  who  styles 
it  Luef  IngtdnaricL^  and  the  Chrpnicles  of  Victor  Tuhnunensis  Tp.  9.  in  The- 
saur.  Temporum),  of  Marcellinus  (p.  54.),and  of  Theophanes  (p.  153). 

89  Dr.  Friend  (Hist.  Medicin.  in  Opp.  p.  416—420.  Lond.  1733)  is 
satisfied  that  Procopiuf  must  haye  ftudied  physic  from  his  knowledge  and 
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diligence  of  Thacydides  in  the  description  of  the  plagne  chap. 
of  Athens^.  The  infection  was  sometimes  announced  ^5' 
by  the  visions  of  a  distempered  fancy,  and  the  victim 
despaired  as  soon  as  he  had  beard  the  menace  and  felt 
the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre.  But  the  greater 
number^  in  their  beds^  in  the  streets^  in  their  usual 
occupation^  were  surprised  by  a  slight  fever ;  so  slight 
indeed^  that  neither  the  pulse  nor  the  colour  of  the 
patient  gave  any  signs  of  the  approaching  danger.  The 
same^  the  next^  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  declared 
by  the  swelling  of  the  glands,  particularly  those  of  the 
groin,  of  the  arm-pits,  and  under  the  ear ;  and  when 
these  buboes  or  tumours  were  opened,  they  were  found 
to  contain  a  coal,  or  blask  substance,  of  the  size  of  a 
lentil.  If  they  came  to  a  just  swelling  and  suppuration^ 
the  patient  was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  dis- 
charge of  the  morbid  humour.  But  if  they  continued 
hard  and  dry,  a  mortification  quickly  ensued,  and  the 
fifth  day  was  commonly  the  term  of  his  life.  The 
fever  was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy  or  delirium; 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with  black  pus- 
tules or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  immediate  death ; 
and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an  erup- 
tion^ the  vomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mor- 
tification of  the  bowels.  To  pregnant  women  the 
plague  was  generally  mortal :  yet  one  infant  was  drawn 
alive  from  his  dead  mother,  and  three  mothers  survived 
the  loss  of  their  infected  foetus.  Youth  was  the  most 
perilous  season ;  and  the  female  sex  was  less  suscep- 
tible, than  the  male ;  but  every  rank  and  profession 
was  attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage,  and  many  of 
those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
speech,  without  being  secui^  from  a  return  of  the  dis- 
order^^    The  physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zea- 

UBe  of  the  technic»l  words.    Yet  many  words  that  are  now  leientifie,  were 
cominon  and  popular  in  the  Greek  idiom. 

90  See  Tbucydide«,  I.  ii.c.  47—54.  p.  127—133.  edit.  Duker,  and  the 
poetical  description  of  the  same  pla^^e  by  Lucretius  (1.  yi.  1136—1234). 
I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  coDftaentary  on  this  put  of 
Thucydides,  a  quarto  of  600,  pages  (Venet.  1603,  apud  Juntas),  which  was 
pronounced  in  St.  Mark's  library  by  Fabius  Paullinus  Utinensis,  a  physician 
and  philosopher. 

91  Thacydides  (c.  51.)  affirms  that  the  infection  could  only  be  once 
taken  ;  but  fivai^rius,  who  had  family  •zperienc^  of  the  plague,  obserres. 
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CHAP,  louff  and  skilful :  bat  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  va- 
XLtii.   j.|qq3  eyinptoms   and  pertinacious  vehemenee  of  the 


disease :  the  same  remedies  were  productive  of  con- 
trary effects^  and  the  event  capriciously  disappointed 
their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  The  order 
'  of  funerals^  and  the  right  of  sepulchres,  were  con- 
founded ;  those  who  were  left  without  friends  or  ser- 
vants lay  unburied  in  tlie  streets  or  in  their  deso- 
late houses ;  and  a  magistrate  was  authorised  to  coU 
lect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  trans- 
port  them  by  land  or  water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep 
pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Their  own  dan- 
ger, and  the  prospect  of  public  distress,  awakened 
some  remorse  in  the  minds  of  the  most  vicious  of  maa- 
kind ;  the  confidence  of  health  again  revived  their  pas- 
sions and  habits ;  but  philosophy  must  disdain  the  obser- 
vation  of  Procopius,  that  the  lives  of  such  men  were 
guarded  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  fortune  or  provi- 
dence. He  forgot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected, 
that  the  plague  had  touched  the  person  of  Justinian 
himself;  but  the  abstemious  diet  of  the  emperor  may 
suggest,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational 
and  honourable  cause  for  his  recovery^^  During  his 
sickness,  the  public  consternation  was  expressed  in 
the  habits  of  the  citizens ;  and  their  idleness  and  de- 
spondence occasioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital 
of  the  East. 
Extentand  Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of  the  plague ; 
duration,  which,  by  mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  the 
542-594.^'if^^^cd  persons  to  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  those 
who  approach  them.  While  philosophers  believe  and 
tremble,  it  is  singular,  that  the  existence  of  a  real  dan- 
ger should  have  been  denied  by  a  people  most  prone 
to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors^^  Yet  the  fellow-citizens 

that  tome  persons  who  had  escaped  the  first,  sunk  under  the  second  attack; 
and  this  repetition  is  confirmed  by  Fabius  PauUinus  (p.  588).  I  observe, 
that  on  this  head  ptiysicians  are  divided:  and  the  nature  and  operation  of 
the  diseaie  may  not  always  be  similar. 

92  It  was  tims  thai*  Socrates  had  been  saved  by  his  temperance  in  the 
plague  of  Athens  (Aul.  GeUius.  Noct.  Attic,  ii.  I).  Dr.  Mead  accounts  for 
the  peculiar  salubrity  of  relig^ious  houses,  by  the  two  advantages  of  sedo- 
•ion  and  abstinence  (p.  18, 19). 

93  Mead  proves  that  the  plague  is  contagious  from  Thucydides,  Lucre- 
tius, Aristotle,  Galen,  and  common  experience  (p.  10—30)  ;  and  he  refutes 
(Preface^  p.  xi.— xiii.)  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  French  physicians  who 
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of  Procopios  were  satisfied  by  some  short  and  partial  chap. 
experieiwe,  that  the  inrection  could  not  be  gained  by    ^^"'' 
the  closest  conversation^^;  and  this  persuasion  might 
support  the  assiduity  of  friends  or  physicians  in  the 
care  of  the  sick^  whom  inhuman  prudence  would  have 
condemned  to  solitude  and  despair.     But  the  fatal  se- 
curity,  like  the  predestination  of  the  Turks,  must  haye 
aided  the  progress  of  the  contagion^  and  those  salutary 
precautions  to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  safety^ 
were  unknown  to  the  government  of  Justinian.     Nd 
restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent  inter- 
course of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  from  Persia  to  France^ 
the  nations  were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars  and 
emigrations ;  and  the  pestilential  odour  which  lurks 
for  years  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  was  imported,  by  the 
abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  distant  regions.  The  mode 
of  its  propagation  is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Pro- 
copips  him«elf,  that  it  always  spread  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  inland   country ;   the  most  sequestered 
islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited ;  the 
places  which  had  esotped  the  fury  of  its  first  passage^ 
were  alone  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensuing 
year.     The  winds  might  diffuse  that  subtle  venom ; . 
but  unless  the  atmosphere  be  previously  disposed  for 
its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon  expire  in  the  cold 
or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.     Such  was  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  the. air,  that  the  pestilence  which 
burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not 
checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons. 
In  time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed ; 
the  disease  alternately  languished  and  revived;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fifty-two 
years,  that  mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air 
resumed  its. pure  and  salubrious  quality.     No  facts 
have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an  account,  or  even  a 
conjecture;  of  the  numbers  that  perished  in  this  extra- 

vUited  MarteiUes  in  th(e  year  1730.  Yet  these  were  the  recent  and  en« 
lightened  spectators  of  a  plague  whi^h,  in  a  few  months,  swept  away  50,000 
inhabitants  (sur  la  Peste  de  Marseille,  Paris,  1786)  of  a  city  that,  in  the 
present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade,  contains  no  more  than  90,000  souls. 
Necker^  sur  les  Finances,  torn.  i.  p.  231). 

94  The  strong  assertions  of  Procopius— vri  ya^  iAtfm  kti  y^f  Umrn  are 
overthrown  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  Evi^ius. 
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CHAP,  ordioary  mortalify.  I  00I7  find,  that  doting  three 
J^j^!^  months,  five,  and  at  length  ten,  thonsand  penons  died 
^^^'^^^  each  day  at  Constantinople ;  that  many  cities  of  the  £ast 
were  left  vacant,  and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy 
the  harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground. 
The  triple  scoui^  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
afllicted  the  sabjects  of  Justinian,  and  his  reign  b  dis- 
graced by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  hnman  speeies, 
which  has  never  been  repaired,  in  some  of  the  fairest 
countries  of  the  globe''. 

95  After  some  figures  of  rhetorict  the  sinds  of  the  sea.  Sec.  Proeoptas, 
(Anecdot.  c.  18),  attempts  a  more  defiiiife  account :  tbat/Kv^Mt/«c  f*»fi«Jmi 
/tufSAt  had  been  exterminated  under  the  reign  of  the  Imperial  daemon.  The 
expression  is  obscure  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  ;  and  a  liteni  interpre- 
tation would  produce  several  millions  of  millions.  Akmannos  (p.  80.) 
and  Couftin  (torn.  iii.  p.  178,)  translate  this  passage  "  two  hundred  ttiU 
**  lions ;"  but  I  am  ignorant  of  their  motives^  If  we  drop  the  fjtwfulttt,  the 
remaining  ^v^i«c/«r  ft^ft^tt  &  myriad  of  myriads,  would  famish  one  hun- 
dred Billions,  n  number  not  wholly  inadttissibk. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Idea  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence. — The  laws  of  the 
Kings.— The  Twelve  TaUes  of  the  Decemvirs.— 
The  Laws  of  the  People.— The  Decrees  of  the  Se^ 
note. — The  Edicts  of  the  Magistrates  and  Empe- 
rors.— Authority  of  the  Civilians. — Code  f  Pandects, 
^Tovelsy  and  Institutes  of  Justinian  : — I.  Rights  of 
Persons. — ^11.  Rights  of  Things. — ^III,  Private  In- 
juries and  Actions. — IV.  Crimes  and  Punishments, 

CHAP.  THE  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are 

xuv.    crumbled  into  dust :  but  the  name  of  the  legislator  is 
^^IT'C^  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument.    Under 
or  Roman  his  rcigu,  and  by  his  care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was 
law.        digested  in  the  immortal  works  of  the  Code,  the  Pan- 
dects^ and  the  Institutes^  :  the  public  reason  of  the 

1  The  civilians  of  the  darker  ages  have  established  art  absard  and  incom- 
prehensible mode  of  quotation,  which  is  supported  by  aujtbority  and  costoffi- 
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Romans  has  been  silently  or  stadioasly  transfused  in^  chap. 
to  the  domestic  institutions  of  Earope%  and  the  laws  of  ^^'^ 
Justinian  still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of  in-  ^'^^"^"'^^^ 
ilepeadent  nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince 
who  connects  his  own  reputation  with  the  honour  and 
interest  of  a  perpetual  order  of  men.  The  defence  of 
their  founder  is  the  first  cause^  which  in  every  age  has 
exercised  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  civilians.  They 
piously  commemorate  his  virtues ;  dissemble  or  deny 
his  failings ;  and  fiercely  chastise  the  guilt  or  folly  of 
the  rebels  who  presume  to  sully  the  majesty  of  the  pur- 
pie.  The  idolatry  of  love  has  provoked^  as  it  usually 
happens^  the  rancour  of  opposition ;  the  character  of 
7u8tinian  has  been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of 
flattery  and  invective,  and  the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the 
JSintuTribanians)  has  refused  all  praise  and  merit  to 
the  prince,  his  ministers,  and  his  laws^  Attached  to  no 
party,  interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candour  of  his- 
tory,  and  directed  by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful 
guicles^  I  enter  with  just  diflBdence  on  the  subject  of 
civil  law,  which  has  exhausted  so  many  learned  lives, 
and  clothed  the  walls  of  such  spacious  libraries.  In  a 
single,  if  possible,  in  a  short  chapter,  I  shall  trace  the 

Tn  their  references  to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  they  men- 
tion the  nuttber,  not  of  the  book,  but  only  of  the  law;  and  content  them- 
selves vith  Inciting  the  first  words  pf  the  title  to  which  it  belougs ;  and  of 
these  titles  tbere  are  more  than  a  thousand.  Ludcwig  (Vit.  Justiniani,  p. 
268.)  wishes  to  shake  off  this  pedantic  yoke ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the 
simple  and  rational  method  of  numherinp  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law. 

2  Germany,, Bohemia,  Hungruy^  Poland,  and  Scotland,  have  received 
them  as  commoQ  law  or  reason ;  in  France,  Italy,  &c.  they  possess  a  direct 
or  indirect  influence ;  and  they  were  respected  in  England,  from  Stephen 
to  Edward  Lour  aatiooal  Justinian  (Duck,  de  Usik  et  Auctoritate  Juris  Ci- 
vilis,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  8— -15.  Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris  Gerroanici,  q.  3,  4.  No.  55 
— 124.  and  the  legal  historians  of  each  couptry). 

3  Francis  Hottoman,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  xvith  century, 
wished  to  mortify  Cajacius  and  to  please  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital.  His 
Anti-TribonianuB  (which  I  have  never  been  able  to  prbcure)  was  published 
io  French  in  1609 ;  and  his  sect  was  propagated  in  Germany  (Heineccius, 
Opp.  torn.  iii.  sylloge  iii.  p.  171^183). 

4  At  the  head  of  theae>gu ides  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned  and 
perspicuous  Heineccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  In  the  year 
1741  (see  his  Eloge  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  Germanique,  torn.  li.  p. 
51«-64}.  His  ample  works  have  been  collected  in  eight  volumes  in  4to, 
Geneva,  1743 — 1748.  The  treatises  which  I  have  separately  used  are,  1. 
Historia  Juris  Romani  et  Germanici,  Lugd.  Batav.  1740,  in  8vo.  2.  Syn- 
tagma Antiquitatum  Romanam  Juriaprudentiam  ilkistrantium,  2  vols,  in 
8vo,  Traject.  ad  Rbenum.  3.  Elementa  Juris  Civilis  secundum  Ordincm 
Institutiouum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1751,  in  8vo.  4.  Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Ord.-  , 
r.em  Pandectarum^  Traject.  1772,in8vo,  2  vols. 
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CHAP.  Roman  jarisprudeoce  from  Romalas  to  Jastinian^  ap- 
^^^'  predate  the  labourg  of  that  emperor,  and  pause  to  con« 
^'^'^'^^^  template  the  principles  of  a  science  so  important  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The  laws  of  a  nation 
form  the  most  instructive  portion  of  its  history ;  and, 
although  I  have  devoted  myself  to  write  the  annals  of 
a  declining  monarcliy^  I  shall  embrace  the  occasion  to 
breathe  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  republic. 
thTidn^  The  primitive  government  of  Rome^  was  composed 
of  Borne,  with  some  political  skilly  of  an  elective  king,  a  coancil 
of  nobles,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  War 
and  religion  were  administered  by  the  supreme  magis- 
trate ;  and  he  alone  proposed  the  laws,  which  were  de- 
bated in  the  senate^  and  finally  ratified  or  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  thirty  cuiHiB  or  parishes  of  the 
city.  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius  Tullius,  are  cele- 
brated as  the  most  ancient  legislators ;  and  each  of 
them  claims  his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold  division 
of  Jurisprudence^  The  laws  of  marriage,  the  edaca- 
tkin  of  children,  and  the  authority  of  parents,  which 
may  seem  to  draw  their  origin  from  nature  itself,  are 
ascribed  to  the  untutored  wisdom  of  Romulus.  The 
law  qI  nations  and  of  religious  worship,  which  Numa 
introduced^  was  derived  from  his  nocturnal  converse 
with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civil  law  is  attributed  to 
the  experience  of  Servius  :  he  balanced  the  rights  and 
fortunes  of  the  seven  clashes  of  citizens ;  and  guarded, 
by  jBfty  new  regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he 
had  inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed  by 
the  last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism;  and  when 
the  kingly  office  was  abolished,  the  patricians  engross- 
ed the  benefits  of  freedom.    The  royal  laws  became 

5  Our  original  text  it  a  fragment  de  Origme  Juris  (Pandect  I.  i.  tit.  ii), 
of  Pomponius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines  (Heinecc. 
torn.  iii.  syll.  iii.  p.  66—126).  It  has  been  abridged,  and  probably  corrupt- 
ed,  by  Tribonian,  and  since  restored  by  Bynkershoek  (Opp<  torn.  i.  p.  279 
—304). 

6  The  constitutional  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome  may  be  studied  in  the 
first  book  of  Livy,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  0-  ii- 
p.  80—96. 119—130.  1.  iv.  p.  198—220),  who  sometimes  betrays  the  charac- 
ter of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek. 

7  This  threefold  division  of  the  law  was  applied  to  tbe  three  Roman 
kings  by  Justus  Ltpsius  (0pp.  torn,  i v.  p.  279);  is  adopted  by  Gravina 
(Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  28.  Edit.  Lips.  1737) ;  and  J8  reluctantly  admit- 
ted by  Mascouy  his  German  editor. 
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ocliotts  or  obsolete;  the  mysterioas  deposit  was  silently  chap. 
preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles;  and  at  the  end  of  ^^^' 
sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still  complained  that  ""^^^^^^^ 
lliey  were  rulcid  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.    Yst  the  positive  institutions .  of  the  kings 
had  blended  themselves  with  th^  public  and  private 
manners  of  the  city;  soni^  fragments  of  that  venerable 
jurisprudence^  were  compiled  by  the  diligence  of  and- 
qiiarians%  and  above  twenty  texts  still  speak  the  rude- 
ness of  the  Pelasgic  idiom  of  the  Latins^®. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the  Decern- i*b» 
virs**,  who  sullied  by  their  actions  the  honour  of  in-|Xfs^fth© 
scribing  on  brass,  or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twelve  ta- Decern- 
BLES  of  the  Roman  laws'*.     They  were  dictated  by^^^*' 
the  rigid  and  jealous  spirit  of  an  aristocracy,  which 
had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  just  demands  of  the 

8  The' most  ancient  Code  or  Digest  was  styled  Jim  Pupirianum,  frobi 
the  firftt compiler,  Papirius,  who  flourished  somewhat  before  or  ^fter  the 
He^furium  (Pandect.  L  u  tit^^  ii).  The  best  judicial  critics^  even  Bynker- 
shoek  (torn.  i.  p.  284,  285.)  and  Hcinecctus  (Hist.  J.C.  R:  1;  i.  c.  16,  17.  and 
Opp.  torn.  iii.  syllog^  iv.  p.  1—8),  give  credit  to  this  4 ale  of  Pomponins* 
without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  value  and  rarity  of  such  a  monument 
of  the  third  century,  of  the  illiterate  city.  I  much  suspect'that  the  Caius 
Papirliis,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  revived  the  laws  of  Noma  (Dionya* 
Hal.  L  iii.  p.  171),  left  only  an  oral  tradition ;  and  that  the  Jus  Papirianum 
of  Grantus  Flaccus  (Pandect.  1.  l.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  144.)  waa  not  a  commentary, 
but  an  original  work,  compiled  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (Censorin.  de  Die  Na* 
tali,  1.  iii.  p.  13.    Duker  dc  Latinitate  J.  C.  p.  157). 

9  A  pompous,  though  feeble  attempt  to  restore  the  original,  is  made  In 
the  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine  of  Terasson,  p.  23«-72.  Parisj 
1750,  in  folio ;  a  work  of  more  promise  than  performance. 

10  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  dug  up  between 
Cortona  and  Gubio.  A  part  of  these,  for  the  rest  is  Etruscan,  represents 
the  primitive  state  of  the  Pelasgic  letters  and  language,  which  are  ascrib- 
ed by  Herodotus  to  that  district  of  Italy  (1.  i.  c.  56,  57,  58) :  though  this 
difficult  passage  may  be  explained  of  a  Crestona  ia  Thrace  (Notes  de  Lar- 
cber,  torn.  i.  p.  256^261).  The  savage  dialect  of  the  Eugubine  tables  has 
exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  divination  of  criticism  ;  but  the  root  is 
undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  the  Saliare  Carmen, 
which  in  the  time  of  Horace,  none  could  understand.  The  Roman  idiom* 
by  -an  infusion  of  Doric  and  -Eolic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the 
style  of  the  xii  tablen,  of  the  UuilUan  column,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  and  of 
Cicero  (Gruter,  Inscript.  torn.  i.  p.  cxlii,  Scipion  Maffei,  Istoria  Oiplomatica, 
p.  241—258.  Bi))liotheque*lUlique,  torn.  iii.  p.  30--41, 174—205.  torn.  xiv. 
p.  1—62). 

11  Compare  Livy  (I.  iii.  c.  31—59.)  with  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  (I. 
z.  p.  644— xi.  p.  691).  How  concise  and  animated  is  the  Roman— how  prolix 
and  lifeless  the  Greek!  Yet  he  has  admirably  judged  the  masters,  and  de- 
fined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition. 

12  From  the  historians,  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.I.  i.  No.  26.)  mainUins 
that  the  twelve  tables  were  of  brass— *r«a«  .•  in  the  text  of  Pomponius  w© 
read  eboreat :  for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  roborea$  (Bynkerthoekt 
p.  286)     Wood,  brass,  and  ivory,  might  be  successively  employed. 
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CHAP,  people.    Bat  the  substance  of  the  twelve  tables  was 
^^^^^  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  eity ;  and  the  Romans  had 
'^'^'^^^  emerged  from  barbarism^  since  they  were  capable  of 
studying  and  embracing  the  institutions  of  their  ^more 
enlightened  neighbours.  A  wise  Ephesian  was  driven 
by  envy  from  his  native  country :  before  he  could  reach 
the  shores  of  Latium,  he  had  observed  the  various  forms 
of  human  nature  and  civil  society;  he  imparted   his 
knowledge  to  the  legislatures  of  Rome^  and  a  statue 
was  erected. in  the  forum  to  the  perpetual  memoiy  of 
Hermodorus^^.  The  names  and  divisions  of  the  copper- 
aioney^  the  sole  coin  of  the  infant  state,  were  of  Do- 
rian origin^^:  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Sicily  re- 
lieved the  wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture  was 
often  interrupted  by  war  and  faction ;  and  since  the 
trade  was  established^^  the  deputies  who  sailed  fVom 
the  Tyber,  might  retarn  from  the  same  harbours  with 
a  more  precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.     The  colo- 
nies of  Great  Greece  had  transported  and  improved  the 
arts  of  their  mother-country.     Cum»  and  Rhegium^ 
Crotona  and  Tarcntum,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse, 
were  in  the  rank  of  the  most  flourishing  cities.     The 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied  philosophy  to  the  use 
of  government ;  the  unwritten  laws  of  Charondas  ac- 
cepted the  aid  of  poetry  and  music^%  and  Zaleucus  fra- 
med the  republic  of  the  Locrians,  which  stood  without 
alteration  above  two  hundred  years^^    From  a  similar 

13  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (TuscuUn.  Question,  v.  36.)  his 
statue  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  11).  The  letter,  dream,  and  prophecy 
of  Heraclitus  are  alike  spurious  (Bpistolae  Grace.  Divers,  p,  337). 

14  This  intricate  subject  of  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  money  is  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Bently  (Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  p.  427— 
479.)  whose  powers  in  this  controversy  were  called  forth  by  honour  and 
resentment. 

15  The  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  fair  promontory  of 
Africa  (Polybi  I.  iii.  p.  177.  edit  Casaubon,  in  folio).  Their  voyages  to 
Cumx,  &c.  are  noticed  by  Livv  and  Dionysius. 

16  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas, 
the  le^slator  of  Rhej^ium  and  Catana,  who  by  a  strange  error  of  Diodsrus 
Sicnlus  (torn.  i.  1.  xii.  p.  485—492.)  is  celebrated  long  afterwards  as  the 
author  of  the  policy  of  Thurium. 

17  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit 
and  glory  of  converting  a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Locrians;  into  the  roost 
virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Greek  republics  (see  two  Memoires  of  the  Ba- 
ron  de  St.  Crpix,  sur  la  Lefrislation  de  la  Grande  Gr^ce ;  Mem  de  l*Acade< 
mie,  tom.  xlii.  p.  276—333).  But  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas, 
which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobaeus,  are  the  spurious  composition  of 
a  Pythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  been  detected  by  the  critical  sa- 
gacity of  Bently  (p,  335-^77). 
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motive  of  national  pride^  both  Livy  and  Dionysios  chap. 
are  williog  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Rome  visited  ^5I^!l!. 
Athens  uDder  the  wise  andjsplendid  administration  of  ^^^^^^ 
Pericles  ;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into 
the  twelve  tables.  If  such*  an  embassy  had  indeed 
been  receiv.ed  from  the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia,  the 
Roman  name  would  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks 
before  the  reign  of  Alexander^^ ;  and  the  faintest  evi* 
dence  would  have  been  explored  and  celebrated  by  the 
cariosity  of  succeeding  times.  But  the  Athenian  mo- 
numents are  silent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that  the 
patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navi-. 
gatioH  to  copy  the  purest  model  olf  a  democracy.  In 
the  comparison  of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the 
Secemvirsi  some  casual  resemblance  may  be  found : 
some  rules  which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to 
every  society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from 
Sgyptor  Phcenicia^^  But  in  all  the  great  lines  of 
public  and  private  jurisprudence^  the  legislators  of 
Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse 
to  each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  m*erit  of  the  Their  chs^ 
twelve  tables*^,  they  obtained  among  the  Romans  thatr»^^^'^*^f 

18  1 8ei2e  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  progress  of  this  national  inter- 
course :  1.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides-  (A.  TJ.  C.  330—350.)  appear  igna* 
rant  of  the  name  and  existence  of  Rome  (Joseph,  contra  Apion.  torn.  ii.  1. 
i.  c.  12.  p.  444.  edit.  Havercamp).  2.  Thcopompus  (A  U.  C.  400.  Plin.  iii, 
9.)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  wliich  is  noticed  in  looser  terms  by 
Herac^ides  Pontieus  (Plutarch in  Camillo,  p.  292.  edit.  H.  Stephan).  3.  The 
real  or  fabulous  embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Alexander  (A.  U.  C.  4?0.)  is  at- 
tested by  Clitarcus  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  by  Aristusand  Asclepiades  (Arrian,  I.  vii. 
p.  294/295.)  and  by  Memnon  of  Heraclea  (apud  Photium,  ood.  ccxxiv.  p. 
725.)  though  Ucitly  denied  by  Livy.  4.  Thcophrastus  (A.  U.  C.  440) 
primus  extemoruro  aliqua  de  Ronumis  diligentius  scripsit  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  5. 
Lycophron  (A.  U.  C.  480—500)  scattered  the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan  colooy 
and  the  fable  of  the  JEneid  (Cassandra;  1226—1280). 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  first  Panic  var! 

19  The  tenth  table,  de  modo  sepulturz,  was  borrowed  from  Solon  (Ci- 
cero de  Legibas,  ii.  23—26.)  the  fortum  per  lancero  et  licium  conceptum, 
is  derived  by  Heineccius  from  the  manners  of  Athens  (Antiquitat.  Rom. 
torn.  ii.  p.  167—175).  The  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal  thief,  was  declared 
by  Moses,  Solon,  and  the  Decemvirs  (Exodus,  xxii.  3.  Demosthenes  con- 
tra Timocratem,  torn.  i.  p.  736.  edit  Reiske.  Macrob,  Saturnalia,  1.  i.  c.  4. 
Collatio  Legum  Mosaic'krum  et  Romanarum,  tit.  vii.  No.  1.  p.  218.  edit.  Can- 
negieter). 

20  B^*;t«*c  KAi  ATi$iT<r«c  in  the  praise  of  Diodorus  (torn.  i.  1.  xii.  p.  494.) 
which  may  be  fairly  translated  by  the  ele^ti  atque  ab^olutft  breviUtS 
verbomm  of  Aulu9  GcUius  (Koct.  Mtic.  zxi.  1). 
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CHAP,  blind  and  partial  reverence  which  the  lawyers  of  every 
^^'^'    country  delight  to  bestow  on  their  municipal  iDstita- 
tions.  The  study  is  recommended  by  Cicero**  as  equal- 
ly pleasant  and  instructive.  <<  They  amuse  the  mind  by 
<<  the  remembrance  of  old  words  and  the  portrait  of 
'^  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate  the  soundest  prin- 
<^  ciples  of  government, and  morals;  and  I  am    not 
^^  afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  De- 
<^  cemvirs  surpasses  in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of 
"  Grecian  philosophy.     How  admirable/'  says  Tully, 
with  honest  or  affected  prejudice^  <<  is  the  wisdom  of 
^  our  ancestors.     We  alone  are  the  masters  of  civil 
*^  prudence,  and  our  superiority  is  the  more  conspi- 
^<  cuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and 
^f  almost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Dracon,  of  Bolon, 
<^  and  of  Lycurgus.^'     The  twelve  tables  were  com- 
mitted to  the  memory  of  the  young  and  the  meditation 
of  the  old  :  they  were  transcribed  and  illustrated  with 
learned  diligence;  they  had  escaped  the  flames  of  the 
Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  Justinia.n>  and  their 
subsequent  loss  has  been  imperfectly  restored  by  the 
labours  o^  modern  critics^.     But  although  these  vene- 
rable monuments  were  considered  as  the  rule  of  rights 
and  the  fountain  of  justice'^  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which,  at  the 
end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance  more  intole- 
rable than  the  vices  of  the  city^.     Three  thousand 
brass  plates,  the  acts  of  the  senate  and  people,  were 
deposited  in  the  GapitoP' :  and  some  of  the  acts,  as 
the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed  the  num- 
ber of  an  hundred  chapter$'^     The  Decemvirs  had 
neglected  to  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleucus>  which 

31  Listen  to  Cicero  (de  Le^^ibus,  it.  33.)  and  his  representative  Crassus 
(de  Oratorc,  i.  43, 44). 

22  See  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  29—33).  I  hare  followed  the  resto- 
ration of  the  xii  tables  by  Gravina  (Origines  J.  C  p.  280—307.)  and  Tetas- 
9en  (Kist.  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  p.  94—205). 

23  Finis  aequi  juris  (Tacit.  AnnaU  iii.  27).  Fons omnis  publici  et  privati 
juHs  (T.  Liv.  iii.  34). 

24  De  principiis  juris*  et  quibus  modis  ad  banc  multitudinem  tnfinttam 
ac  varietatem  legum  perventum  sit  altiut  disseram  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  25). 
This  deep  disquisition  fills  only  two  pages,  but  they  are  the  pages  of  Taci- 
tus. With  equal  sense,  but  witli  less  energy,  Livy  (iii.  34)  had  complain- 
ed, in  hoc  immenso  aliarum  super  alias  acervatarum  legum  cumulo,  &c. 

25  Suetonius  iti  Vespasiano,  c.  8. 

26  Cicero  ad  FamiliareSi  viii.  0. 
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so  long  maiDtaiDed  the  iDtegrity  of.  his  republic.    A   ^^* 
Liocrian  who  proposed  any  new  law,  stood  forth  in  ^^^^O 
the  assembly  of  the  people  with  a  cord  round  his  neck, 
and   if  the  law  was  rejected^  the  innovator  was  in- 
stantly strangled. 

The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  tables  Laws  of 
were  approved  by  an  assembly  of  the  centuries^  in^pte.^**^ 
which  riches  preponderated  against  numbers.    To  the 
first  class  of  Romans,  the  proprietors  of  tine  hundred 
thoasand  pounds  of  eopper'%  ninety-eight  votes  were 
assigned,  and  only  ninety-five  were  left  for  the  six  in- 
ferior classes,  distributed  according  to  their  substanee 
by  the  artful  policy  of  Servius.    But  the  tribunes  soon 
established  a  more  specious  and  popular  maxim^  thai 
every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws^ 
which  he  is  bound  to  obey.    Instead  of  the  centtcrieSy 
they  convened  the  tribes  ;  and  the  patricians,  after  an 
impotent  struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  as- 
sembly, in  which  their  votes  were  confounded  with 
those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.     Yet  as  long  as  th^ 
tribes  successively  passed  over  narrow  bridgea^^  and 
gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen 
was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  eai^s  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen.  The  insolvent  dt^btor  consulted  the  wishes 
of  his  creditor ;  the  client  would  have  blushed  to  op- 
pose the  views  of  his  patron :  the  general  was  follow- 
ed by  his  veterans,  and  the  aspect  of  a  grave  magis- 
trate was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multitude.    A  new  me- 

27  Dionysius,  with  Arbuthnot»  and  most  of  the  modems  (except  Eisen- 
schmidtde  Pondieribus,  &c.  p.  137—140),  represent  the  100,000  aues  by 
10,000  Attic  drachms,  or  somewhat  more  than  300  pounds  sterling.  But 
their  calculation  can  apply  only  to  the  latter  tiroes,  when  the  U9  was.  dimi- 
nished to  l-24th  of  its  ancient  wetg'ht :  nor  can  I  believe  that  in  the  first 
ages,  however  destitute  of  the  precious,  metals,  a  single  ounce  of  silver 
could  have  been  exchanged  for  seventy  pounds  of  copper  or  brass.  A. 
more  simple  and  rational  method  is,  to  value  the  copper  itself  according 
to  the  present  rate,  and,  after  comparing  the  mint  and  the  market  price,  the 
Roman  and  avoirdupois  weight,  the  primitive  aa  or  Roman  pound  of  cop- 
ptfr  may  be  appreciated  at  one  English  shilling,  and  the  100,000  aaaet  of 
the  first  class  amounted  to  5000  pounds  sterling.  It  will  appear  from  the 
same  reckoning,  that  an  ox  was  sold  at  Rome  tor  five  pounds,  a  sheep  for 
ten  shillings,  and  a  qiurter  of  wheat  for  one  pound  ten  shillings  (Festus, 
p.  330.  edit.  Dacier.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  4) ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
to  reject  these  consequences,  which  moderate  our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of 
the  first  Romans^ 

28  Consult  the  common  writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  especially  Sigo* 
nius  and  Beaufort.  Spanheim  (de  j^rxstanti^  et  Usik  Numismatum,  torn. 
ii..  dissert,  x.  p.  192, 193}  vhewsj  OH  ft  ctthous  medal,  the  Ciftst Pont^^ 
Septa,  Dinbitor,  &c. 
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CHAP,  ihod  of  seeret  ballot  abolished  the  iofloeace  of  feur  and 
^^^^'   shame^  of  honour  and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  free- 


dom accelerated  the  progress  of  anarchy  and  despo- 
tism^^. The  Romans  had  aspired  to  be  equal ;  they 
were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  servitude ;  and  the 
dictates  of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  for- 
ami  consent  of  the  tribes  or  centuries*  Once,  and  once 
only,  he  experienced  a  sincere  and  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. His  subjects  had  resigned  all  political  liberty ; 
they  defended  the  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law 
which  enforced  the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the 
bonds  of  marriage,  was  clamorously  rejected ;  Proper- 
tius,  in  the  armd  of  Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  li- 
centious love ;  and  the  project  of  reform  was  suspend- 
ed till  a  new  and  more  tractable  generation  hiul  arisen 
in  the  world^^  Such  an  example  was  not  necessary  to 
instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of  the  mischief  of  popolar 
assemblies  ;  and  their  abolition,  which  Augustus  had 
silently  prepared,  was  accomplished  without  resist- 
ance, and  almost  without  notice,  on  the  accession  of  bis 
suecessor*^  Sixty  thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom 
numbers  made  formidable,  and  poverty  secnre,  were 
supplanted  by  six  hundred  senators,  who  held  their 
honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  liv^s,  by  the  clemeh- 
Decrees  of  cy  of  the  empcror.  The  loss  of  executive  power  was 
thesenate.i^lleylj^ted  by  the  gift  of  legislative  authority;  and  UU 
pian  might  assert,  after  the  practice  of  two  hundred 
years,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force 
and  validity  of  laws.  In  the  times  of  freedom,  the  re- 
solves of  the  people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the 
passion  or  error  of  the  moment :  the  Cornelian,  Ponir 
peian,  and  Julian  laws,  were  adapted  by  a  single  hand 
to  the  prevailing  disorders  :  but  the  senate,  under  the 
reign  of  the  Caesars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and 
lawyers,  and  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the 
integrity  of  their  judgment  was  seldom  perverted  by 
fear  or  interest^^ 

29  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  iit.  16, 17 i  18.)  debates  tbit  constitutional  ques- 
tiofij  and  assigns  to  his  brother  Qitintus  the  most  unpopular  side. 

30  Prstumultu  recusantium  perferre  non  potuit  (Sueton.  in  August*  c. 
34).  See  Propertius,  1.  ii.  icleg.  6.  Heiteccius,  in  a  separate  history,  has 
exhausted  the  whole  subject  of  the  Julian  and  Paptan-Poppaean  laws.  Opp. 
toni.  vii.  P.  i.  p.  1—479. 

31  Tacit.  Annfli.  i.  15.    Lipsius,  Excursus  E.  in  Taciturn. 

32  Non  ambigitur  senAtum  jus  tacere  posse>  is  the  decision  of  Ul^uks 
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The  silence  oi:  ambigoity  of  the  laws  was  supplied  chap. 
by  the  occasional  edicts  of  those  magistrates  who^^Z^ 
were  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  state'^  This  an-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
cient  prerogative  of  the  Roman  kings,  was  transfer-  the  prse- 
red,  in  their  respective  offices,  to  the  consuls  and  die-  ^^"' 
tators,  the  censors  and  praetors ;  and  a  similar  right 
was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of  the.  people,  the  ediles^ 
and  the  proconsuls.    At  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces, 
the  duties  of  the  sobjeict^  and  the  intentions  of  the  go- 
vernor, were  proclaimed ;  ^and  the  civil  jurisprudence 
was  reformed  by  the  annual  edicts  of  the  supreme 
jadge^  the  pnetor  of  the  «ity.    As  soon  as  he  ascended 
his  tribunal,  he  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  cryer, 
and  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white  wall,  the  rules 
which  he  proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision  of  doubt- 
ful cases^  and  the  relief  which  his  equity  would  afford 
from  the  precise  rigour  of  ancient  statutes.     A  princi- 
ple of  discretion  more  congenial  to  monarchy  was  in- 
troduced into  the  republic :  the  art  of  respecting  the 
name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy,  of  the  laws,  was  im- 
proved by  successive  pr»tors  ;  subtleties  and  fictions 
were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest  meaning  of  the 
Decemvirs,   and  where  the  end  was  salutary,  the 
means  were  frequently  absurd.    The  secret  or  proba- 
ble wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  the 
order  of  succession  and  the  forms  of  testaments ;  and 
the  claimant,  who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of 
heir,  accepted  with  equal  pleasure  from  an  indulgent 
pnetor  the  possession  of  the  goods  of  his  late  kinsman 
or  benefactor.   In  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  com- 
pensations and  fines  were  substituted  to  the  obsolete 
rigour  of  the  twelve  tables ;  time  and  space  were  an- 
nihilated by  fanciful  suppositions;  and  the  plea  of 
youth,  or  fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obligation, 
or  excused  the  performance,  of  an  inconvenient  con- 
tract.   A  jurisdiction  thus  vague  and  arbitrary  was 
exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  abuse :  the  substance, 

(1.  xvi.  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  1. 1.  tit.  iii.  leg.  $).    Pomponius  taxes  the  co- 
mitia  of  the  people  as  a  turba  hominum  (Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  9). 

33  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  prxtors  and  other  magistrates,  is  strictly 
defined  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  7),  and  more 
loosely  explained  in  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Theophilua  (p.  33—38.  edit. 
Reitz),  wlio  drops  the  important  word  honorarium. 
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CHAP,  as  well  as  the  form  of  justice,  were  often  sacrificed  to 
^^^^  the  prejudices  of  virtue^  the  bias  of  laudable  affection, 
and  the  grosser  seductions  of  interest  or  resentment. 
But  the  errors  or  vices  of  each  praetor  expired  with  his 
animal  office ;  such  maxims  alone  as  had  been  approv- 
ed by  reason  and  practice  were  copied  by  succeeding 
.  judges ;  the  rule  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  so. 
lution  of  new  cases ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice 
were  removed  by  the  Cornelian. law,  which  compelled 
the  prsetor  of  the  year  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spi- 
rit  of  his  first  proclamation^^  It  was  reserved  for  the 
onriosity  and  learning  of  Hadrian,  to  accomplish  the 
design  which  had  been  conceived  by  the  genias  of 
G»sar;  and  the  praBtorship  of  Salvius  Julian,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  was  immortalised  by  the  composition  of 
the  PERPETUAL  EDICT.  This  welUdigested  code  was 
ratified  by  the  emperor  and  the  senate ;  the  h>ng  di« 
vorce  of  law  and  equity  was  at  length  reconciled ;  and, 
instead  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict  was 
fixed  as  the  invariable  standard  of  civil  jurispru- 
dence^^ 
From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Cssam  were 
uTe 'empe-  ^^^^tent  to  promulgate  their  edicts  in  the  various  charac- 
ron.  ters  of  a  Roman  magistrate  :  and,  in  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  the  epistles  and  orations  of  the  prince  were 
respectfully  inserted.  Hadrian^^  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  assumed,  without  disguise,  the  plenitude 
of  .legislative  power.  And  this  innovation,  so  agreeable 
to  his  active  mind,  was  countenanced  by  the  patience 
of  the  times,  and  his  long  absence  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. The  same  policy  was  embraced  by  succeed- 


The  per. 

petual 

edict. 


Constita 
tiona  of 


o4  Dion  Cassius  (torn.  i.  I.  xzzvi.  p.  100.)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts  in 
the  year  of  Kome  686.  Their  institution,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the  year 
585  in  the  ActaDiurna,  which  have  been  published  from  the  papers  ofLa- 
dovicus  Vives.  Their  authenticity  is  supported  or  allowed  by  Pighius  (An- 
nal.  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  377,  378),  Gracvius  (ad  Sueton.  p.  778),  Dodwell 
(Prxlection.  Cambden,  p.  665),  and  Heineccnis;  but  a  ainf^le  word*  Scu- 
tum Cimbricum,  detects  the  forgery.    Moyle's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  303. 

35  The  history  of  edicts  is  composed,  and  the  text  of  the  perpetual 
edict  is  restored,  by  the  master  hand  of  Heineccius  (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P.  ii.  p. 
1—564) ;  in  whose  researches  I  migrht  safely  acquiesce.  In  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  M.  Bouchaud  has  g-iven  a  series  of  memoirs  to  thia  inter- 
esting subject  of  law  and  literature. 

36  His  laws  ^e  the  first  in  the  Code.  See  Dodwell  (Przlect.  Cambden, 
p.  319— S40)»  who  Wanders  from  the  subject  in'confuKd  reading  and  feeble 
paradox. 
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ing  monarchs^  and^  according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  chap. 
Xertulliao^  "  the  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient   ^*''^- 
*^  laws  was  cleared  away  by  the  axe  of  royal  mandates  ^'^'''''^^ 
*^  and  conBtitution9^\^^  Daring  four  centuries,  from  Ha- 
drian  to  Justinian,  the  pobtic  and 'private  jurisprudence 
was  moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign;  and  few  insti- 
tutions,  either  human  or  divine,  were  permitted  to  stand 
€jn  their  former  basis.  The  origin  of  Imperial  legislation 
was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  ages  and  the  terrors 
of  armed  despotism;  and  a  double  fiction  was  propagat- 
ed by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the  ignorance,  of  the  ci- 
vilians who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  courts.  1 .  To  the  prayer  of  the  ancient  Cse^ 
sars,  the  people  or  the  senate  had  sometimes  granted  a 
personal  exemption  from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of 
particular  statutes:  and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  republic  over  the  first  of 
her  citizens.  His  humble  privilege  was  at  length  trans- 
formed into  the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant;  and  the  Latin 
expression  of  "  released  from  the  laws^,^^  was  supposi 
ed  to  exalt  the  emperor  above  a2{  hdman  restraints,  and 
to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason,  as  the  sacred  mea- 
sure of  his  conduct.    S.  A  similar  dependence  was  ini' 
plied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  in  every  reign^ 
defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elective  magistrate. 
But  it  was  not  before  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language^ 
of  the  Romans  had  been  corrupted,  that  a  royal  law^% 
and  an  irrevocable  gift  of  the  people,  were  created  by 
the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  probably  of  Tribonian 
himself^:  and  the  origin  of  Imperial  power,  though 

37  Totam  lUam  Teterera  et  squaUentem  sylvam  legtim  novis  principaU-  ' 
um  rescriptorum  etedictorum  securibus  ruscattsetcseditia  (Apologet.  c.  4. 
p.  50.  edrt.  Havercamp).    He  proceeda  to  praise  the  recent  firmnesa  of  Se- 
verus,  who  repealed  the  useless  or  perniciouft  laws  without  any  regard  to 
their  ag«  or  authority. 

38  The  constitutional  style  of  Legihua  SolutuB  is  misinterpreted  by  the  art 
or  ignorance  of  Dion  Gassins  (lom.  i.  1.  liii.  p.  713).  On  tbis.occasion  hia 
editor,  Reimar,  joins  the  iiniyt-rsal  censure  which  freedom  and  criticiam 
have  pronounced  against  that  slavish  historian. 

39  The  -word  fLex  RegiaJ  was  stHl  more  recent  than  the  ttdnt^.  The 
slaves  of  Commodus  or  Caracaliu  would  have'  started  at  the  name  of  royalty. 

40  Sec  Gra%ina  (0pp.  p.  501—512).  and  Beaufort  (Republique  Ro- 
maine,  torn.  i.  p.  255—274).  He  has  made  a  proper  use  of  two  dissertation* 
by  John  Frederick  Gronovius  and  Noodt,  both  translated^  with  valuable 
nutesy  by  Barbeyrac,  2  Tols*  in  12mo,  1731. 
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CHAP,  false  ia  fact^  and  slavish  in  its  consequence^  was  sup- 
^^^*  ported  on  a  principle  of  freedom  and  justice.  <<  The 
^!^^J^  <<  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigoar  and  effisct  of 
gisUtiye  «  law,  since  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  law,  have 
power-  i(  transferred  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  of  their  own 
^<  power  and  sovereignty**.^'  The  will  of  a  single 
man,  of  a  child  perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevul  over 
the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the  inclinations  of  millions ; 
and  the  degenerate  Greeks  were  proud  to  declare,  that 
in  his  hands  alone  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislalion 
could  be  safely  deposited.  <<  What  interest  or  passion,'' 
exclaims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  <^  can 
<<  reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  men- 
<<  arch?  he  is  already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
^^  of  his  subjects ;  and  those  who  have  incurred  his  dis- 
<^  pleasure,  are  already  numbered  with  the  dead^.'- 
Disdaining  the  language  of  flattery,  the  historian  nay 
confess,  that  in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the 
absolute  soverdgn  of  a  great  empire  can  seldom  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  personal  considerations.  Yirtae,  or 
even  reason,  will  suggest  to  his  impartial  mind,  that 
he  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the 
interest  of  society  is  inseparably  connected  with  his 
own.  Under  the  weakest  and  most  vicious  reign, 
the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  the  wisdom  and  inte- 
grity of  Papinian  and  Ulpian^^;  and  the  purest  mate- 
rials of  the  Code  and  Pandects  are  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Caracalla  and  his  ministers^^  The  tyrant  of 
Bome  was  sometimes  the  benefactor  of  the  provinces. 
A  dagger  terminated  the  crimes  of  Domitian;  but  the 
prudence  of  Nerva  confirmed  his  acts,  which,  in  the 
joy  of  their  deliverance,  had  been  rescinded  by  an 

4t  Instilut.  1.  i.  lit.  ii.  Xo.  6.  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1.  Cod.  JustinUn. 
1.  i.  tit.  xvii.  leg.  I.  No.  7.  In  his  Aniiquities  and  Elements,  Heineccius  has 
amply  treated  de  constitutionibus  principum/which  are  illustrated  by  Gode- 
froy  (Comment,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  i.  tit  .i,  ii,  iii).  and  Gravina  Cp.  87—90.; 

42  Theophilus,  in  Paraphras.  Grace.  Institut.  p.  33,  34.  edit.  Reitz.  For 
bis  person,  time,  writings,  see  the  .Theophilus  of  J.  H.  Mylius,  Excurs.  iii. 
p.  1034—1073. 

43  There  is  more  envy  than  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macrinus  (JaL 
Capitolin.  c.  13).  Nefas  esse  leges  videriCommodietCaracanacethominum 
jmperitorum  vohmtates.  Commodus  was  made  a  nivua  by  Sevcftts  (Dod- 
well,  Prxlect.  viii.  p.  324,  325).    Yet  he  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Pandects. 

44  Of  Antoninus  Caracalla  alone  200  constitutions  are  extant  in  the 
Code,  and  with  his  father  I6a  These  two  princes  are  quoted  fifty  times 
ia  the  Pandects,  and  eight  in  the  Institutes  (ToaMon^  p.  265). 
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indignaut  senate^'.  Yet  in  the  rescriptg*^,  replies  to  chap!^ 
the  coDsuUatians  of  the  magistrates,  the  wisest  of  ^^^' 
princes  might  be  deceived  by  a  partial  exposition  of  .^IJJ^jp^ 
the  case.  And  this  abuse^  which  placed  their  hasty  •cripts'*^ 
decisions  on  the  same  level  with  mature  and  deliberate 
acts  of  legislation,  was  ineffectually  condemned  by  the 
sense  and  example  of  Trajan.  The  rescripts  of  the^ 
emperor,  bis  grants  and  decrees^  his  edicts  and  prag^ 
tnatic  sanctions^  were  subscribed  in  purple  ink^^,  and 
transmitted  to  the  provinces  as  general  or  special  laws^ 
which  the  magistrates  were  bonad  to  execute,  and  the 
people  to  obey.  But  as  their  number  continually  mul- 
tiplied, the  rule  of  obedience  became  each  day  more 
doubtful  and  obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was 
fixed-  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian,  the  Hermoge- 
niaa,  and  the  Theodosian  codes.  ^The  two  first,  of 
which  some  fragments  have  escaped,  were  framed  by 
two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the  constitutions  of 
the  Pagan  emperors  from  Hadrian  to  Constantino. 
The  third,  which  is  still  extant,  was  digested  in  six* 
teen  books  by  the  order  of  the  younger  Theodosius^ 
to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  christian  princes  from 
Gonstantine  to  his  own  reign.  But  the  three  codes  ob- 
tained an  equal  authority  in  the  tribunals ;  and  any  act 
which  was*  not  included  in  the  sacred  deposit,  might 
be  disregarded  by  the  judge  as  spuripus  or  obsolete^^ 

Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  iniper-  Forms  of 
fectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken ^^*'^"**" 
attention,  and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  any  pub- 
lic or  private  transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the 
first  Romans  exhibited  the  scenes  of  a  pantomime;  the 
words  were  adapted  to  the  gestures,  and  the  slightest 
error  or  neglect  in  ih^  forms  of  proceeding,  was  suffi- 

45  Plin.  SecuniL  Epifltol.  z.  66^    Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  23. 

46  It  was  a  maxim  of  Gonstantine,  contra  jus  rescriptanon  valeant  (Cod. 
TheodoB.  l.i.  tit.  ii.  le^.  1).  The  emperors  reluctantly  allow  some  sent- 
tiny  into  the  law  and  the  fact,  some  delay,  petition,  &c.  but  these  insuffi^ 
cient  remedies  are  too  much  in  the  discretion  and  at  the  peril  of  the  judge. 

At7  A  compound  of  Termillion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  the  Imperial 
diplomas  from  Leo.  I  (A.  Dt  470)  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  (Biblio- 
th6que  Raisonn^e  de  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.p.  509—514.  Lami,  de  Era* 
ditione  Apostoloruro,  torn.  ii.  p.  720—726). 

48  Schul^g,  Jurisprudentia  Ante-Justtnianea,  p.  681—718.  Cujacius 
assigned  to  Gregory  thtf  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  and  the  continu- 
ation to  his  fellow-labourer  Hermogenes.  This  general  difitlon  may  be 
just ;  but  they  often  tre^piuMed  on  ench  other't  ground. 
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CHAP,  oient  to  unaal  the  substance  pf  the  fairest  claim.  The 
^^'  ^  eomraonioD  of  the  marriage-life  was  denoted  by  the  ne- 
cessary  elements  of  ftre.  and  water^^ :  and  the  divorced 
wife  resigned  the  bunch  of  keys,  by  the  delivery  of 
which,  she  had  been  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  family.    The  manumission  of  a  son,  or  a  slave,  was 
performed  by  turning  him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on 
the  cheek :  a  work  was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a 
atone ;  prescriptiim  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  cif 
a  branbh ;  the  clenched  fist  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge 
or  deposit ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of  faith  and 
confidence.     The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a  broken 
straw ;  weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into  every 
payment,  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a  testament,  was 
aometime  obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast  away  his 
garments,  and  to  leap  and  dance  with  real  or  affected 
transporf^.  .  If  a  citizen  pursued  any  stolen  goods  into 
a  neighbour's  house,  he  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a 
linen  towel,  and  hid  his  face  with  a  mask  or  basin,  lest 
be  should  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  virgin  or  a  matron'*. 
In  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his 
witness^  seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck, 
and  implored,  in  solemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  his 
fellow-citizens.     The  two  competitors  grasped  each 
other^s  hand  as  if  they  stood  prepared  for  com(^at  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  prsetor :  he  commanded  theai  io 
produce  the  object  of  the  dispute ;  they  went,  they  re- 
turned with  measured  steps,  and  a  clod  of  earth  was 
cast  at  his  feet  to  represent  the  field  for  which  they 
qonlended.    This  occult  science  of  the  words  and  ac- 
tions  of  law,  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs  and 
patricians.      Like  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  they  an- 
nounced to  their  clients  the  days   of  business  and 
repose;  these  important  trifles  were  interwoven  with 
the  religion  of  Numa ;  and,  after  the  publication  of 

49  ScxvoU»  most  probably  Q.  Cerrldius  Scavola  the  master  of  Papinian, 
ctmsiders  this  acceptance  of  fire  and  water  as  the  essence  of  marriage  (Pan- 
dect, i  xliv.  tit.  i.  leg.  66.    See  Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  R.  No.  317). 

50  Cicero  (de  Officiis,  iii.  19.)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  St.  Ambrose 
(de  OiBciJs,  iii.  2.)  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  own  times,  which  he  un- 
derstood as  a  lawyer  and  a  magistrate  (Schulting  ad  Ulpian.  Fragment,  tit 
Mii.No.28.p.  643,  644).  * 

51  The  furtum  lance  licioque  conceptum  was  no  longer  understood  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  (Aulus  GeQius,  xvi.  10).*  The  Attic  derivation 
of  Heineccius  (Antiquitat.  Rom.  1.  iv,  tit.  i.  No.  13—21.)  is  supported  by 
the  eridence  of  Aristophanes,  his  scholiMt,  and  Pollux. 
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the  twelve  tables^  the  Roman  people  was  still  en-  ^A^* 
slaved  by  tbe  ignorance  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  ^^.^^ 
treaehery  of  some  plebeian  oflBcers  at  length  re- 
vealed the  profitable  mystery:^  in  a  more  enlightened 
age^  the  legal  actions  were  derided  and  observed ;  and 
the  same  antiquity  which  sanctified  the  practice,  obli* 
terated  the  use  and  meaning,  of  this  primitive  Ian- 
guage'^ 

.    A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  theS^cces- 
sages  of  Rome,  who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  eonsi-  clvu  Uv- 
ilered  as  the  authors  of  the  civil  law.     The  alteration  y^rs. 
of  the  idiom  and  manners  of  tlie  Romans,  rendered   • 
the  style  of  the  twelve  tables  less  familiar  to  each  ris- 
ing generation,  and  the  doubtful  passages  were  imper- 
fectly explained  by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians. 
To  define  the  ambiguities,  to  circumscribe  the  latitude, 
to  apply  the  principles,  to  extend  the  consequences,  to 
reconcile  the  real  qjt  apparent  contradictions,  was  a 
much  nobler  and  more  important  task ;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  legislation  was  silently  invaded  by  the  expoun- 
ders of  ancient  statutes.    Their  subtle  interpretations 
conc^rred  with  the  equity  of  the  prsBtor,  to  reform  the 
tyranny  of  the  darker  ages :  however  strange  or  intri- 
cate the  means,  it  was  the  aim  of  artificial  jurispru- 
dence to  restore  the  simple  dictates  of  nature  and  rea- 
son, and  the  skill  of  private  citizens  was  usefully  em- 
ployed to  underinine  the  public  institutions  of  their 
country.  The  revolution  of  almost  one  thousand  years, 
from  the  twelve  tables  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods  almost  equal  in  duration,  and 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  civilians'^.  Pride  and  ig- 


52  In  his  Oration  for  Murensi  (c.  9 — 13)t  Cicero  turns  into  ridicule  the 
forms  uid  mysteries  of  the  civiUans,  which  are  represented  with  more  can- 
dour by  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct.  Attic,  xz.  lO.)  Gravina  (0pp.  p.  365,  266, 
267},  and  Heineccius  ( Antiquitat.  L  iv.  tit.  vi). 

53  The  series  of  the  civil  lawyers  is  deduced  by  Pomponius  (de  Ori- 
gtne  Juris  Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  ii).  The  modems  have  discussed,  with  learn- 
ing^ and  criticism,  this  branch  of  Literary  history ;  and  among  these  I  have 
chiefly  been«guided  by  Gravina  (p.  41— 79),  and  Heineccius  (Hist.  J..R. 
No.  113 — 351 ).  Cicero,  more  especially  in  his  books  de  Oratore,  de  Claris 
Oratoribus,  de  Legibus,  and  the  Clavis  Ciceroniana  of  Ernesti  (under  the 
names  of  Muetua,  kc)  afford  much  genuine  and  pleasing  infbrmation.  Ho- 
race often  alludes  to  the  morniDg  labours  of  the  dfilians.  Serm*  1.  i- 10. 
Epist.  II.  i.  103,  &c 
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CHAP,  norance  cotitriboted,  during  the  flcst  period,  to  confine 
^^J^[^^  within  narrow  limits  the  science  of  the  Roman  law. 
The  first  ^^  ^^  pubUc  days  of  market  or  assembly,  the  masters 
Period,     of  the  art  were  seen  walking  in  the  forum,  ready  to  im- 
303-648.  P'^^^  ^^^  needful  advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellovir. 
citizens,  from  whose  votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they 
might  solicit  a  grateful  return.  As  their  years  and  ho- 
nours increased,  they  seated  themselves  at  home  on  a 
chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the  vi- 
sits of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the 
town  and  xountry,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door. 
The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of  judicial 
proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  subject  of  these  consul- 
tations, and  the  verbal  or  written  opinion  of  the  juris- 
consults  was  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence and  law.  The  youths  of  their  own  order  and  fa- 
mily were  permitted  to  listen ;  their  children  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and  the  Mocian 
race  was  long  renowned  for  the  hereditary  knowledge 
Second     of  the  civil  law.    The  second  period,  the  learned  and 
^"a  c.  •pl^»did  age  of  jurisprudence,  may  be  extended  from 
648-98?.  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign  of  Severus  Alexander. 
A  system  was  formed,  schools  were  instituted,  books 
were  composed,  and  both  the  living  and  the  dead  be- 
came  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  the  student  The 
tHpavtite  of  ^lius  Fstus,  surnamed  Gatos,  or  the 
Cunning,  was  preserved  as  the  oldest  work  of  juris- 
prudence.    Gato  the  censor  derived  some  additional 
fame  from  his  legal  studies,  and  those  of  his  son  :  the 
kindred  appellation  of  Mueius  Sc»vola  was  illustrated 
by  three  sages  of  the  law  ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  sci- 
ence was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicius  their  disciple, 
and  the  friend  of  TuUy;  and  the  long  succession, 
which  shone  with  equal  lustre  uuder  the  republic  and 
under  the  CsBsars,  is  finally  closed  by  the  respectable 
characters  of  Papinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their 
names,  and  the  various  titles  of  their  productions,  have 
been  minutely  preserved,  and  the  example  of  Labeo 
.  *K&y  suggest  some  idea  of  their  diligence  and  fecun- 

Ag^colam  Uudnt  juris  legumque  peritus 
Sub  galli  cantum,  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsot. 

Romx  dulce  diit  fuit  et  solemne,  reclusd. 
Mane  domo  vigUare,  clienti  promere  jdra. 
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dity-    That  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Augastan  age,  di-  chap. 
vided  the  year  between  the  city  and  country^  between  ^^I^J^ 
business  and  composition ;  and  four  hundred  books  are 
enamerated  as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement.     Of  tiie  col- 
lections of  his  rival  Gapito,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  book  is  expressly  quoted ;   and  few  teachers 
conld  deliver  their  opinions  in  less  than  a  century  of 
volumes.  In  the  third  period,  between  the  reigns  of  Third  pe- 
Alexantler  and  Justinian,  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence^'^^^j  ^ 
were  almost  mute.   The  measure  of  curiosity  had  been98i.i230. 
filled :  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and  fiarba- 
rians;  the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  religious      v 
disputes,  and  the  prdfessors  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
and  Berytos,  were  humbly  content  to  repeat  the  les- 
sons of  their  more  enlightened  predecessors.  From  the 
slow  advances  and  rapid  decay  of  these  legal  studies, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  require  a  state  of  peace 
and  refinement.  From  the  multitude  of  voluminous  ci- 
vilians who  fill  the  intermediate  space,  it  is  evident^ 
that  such  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  such  works  may 
be  pei^formed,  with  a  common  share  of  judgment,  ex- 
perience/ and  industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Vir- 
gil was  more  sensibly  felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had 
been  found  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  or  a  se- 
cond :  but  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were 
assured  of  leaving  disciples  equal  or  superior  to  them- 
selves in  merit  and  reputation. 

The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted Theirphi- 
to  the  wants  of  the  first  Romans^  was  polished  aud  ^^^^  ^* 
improved  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  by  tlie  aU 
liance  of  Orecian  philosophy.  The  ScsBVolas  had 
been  taught  by  use  and  experience ;  but  Servius  Sul- 
picius  was  the  first  civilian  who  established  his  art  on 
a  certain  and  general  theory'^.  For  the  discernment 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  he  applied,  as  an  infarlKblc 
rule,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  stoics,  reduced  par- 
ticular  cases  to  general  principles,  and  diffused  over 

54  Crassus,  or  rather  Cicero  himself,  propoaes  (de  Oratore,  L  41,  42.)  an 
idea  of  the  art  or  science  of  jurisprudence,  which  the  eloquent  butilUte- 
ratCt  Antonius  (i.  SB,)  affects  to  deride.  It  was  partly  executed  by  Servius 
Sulpicius  (in  Bruto,  c.  41),  whose  praises  are  elegantly  v»iried  in  the  clas^ 
sic  Latinity  of  the  Roman  Gravina  (p.  60). 
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tHHAP.  ihe  shapeless  mass,  the  light  of  order  and  eloquence. 

iXLiv.  Qicero,  his  contemporairy  aud  friend^  declined  the  re- 
putation  of  a  professed  lawyer ;  but  the  jarispradeoee 
of  his  country  was  adorned  by  bis  incomparable  ge- 
niusy  which  converts  into  gold  every  object  that  it 
touches.  After  the  example  of  Plato,  he  composed  a 
republic ;  and,  for  the  use  of  his  republic,  a  tteatiae  of 
laws ;  in  which  he  labours  to  deduce  from  a  celestial 
origin,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion. The  whole  universe,  according  to  his  sublime  hy- 
pothesis, forms  one  immense  commonwealth :  gods  and 
men,  who  participate  of  the  same  essence,  are  mem- 
bers  of  the  same  community ;  reason  prescribes  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations ;  and  all  positive  institutions, 
however  modified  by  accident  or  custom,  are  drawn 
from  the  rule  of  right,  which  the  Deity  has  inscribed 
on  every  virtuous  mind.  From  these  philosophical  mys- 
teries, he  mildly  excludes  the  sceptics  who  refuse  to 
believe,  and  the  epicui*eans  who  are  unwilling  to  act 
The  latter  disdain  the  care  of  the  republic ;  he  advises 
them  to  slumber  in  their  shady  gardens.  But  he  hum- 
bly entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be  Ailent, 
since  her  bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the 
fair  and  well-ordered  structure  of  his  lofty  system". 
Plato,  Aiistotle,  and  Zeno,  be  represents  as  the  only 
teachers  who  arm  and  instruct  a  citizen  for  the  duties 
of  social  life.  Of  these,  the  armour  of  the  stoics5^  was 
found  to  be  of  the  firmest  temper ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schools  of  ju- 
risprudence. '  From  the  portico,  the  Roman  civilians 
learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die  :  but  they  imbib- 
ed, in  some  degree,  the  prejudices  of  the  sect ;  the  love 
of  paradox,  the  pertinacious  habits  of  dispute,  and  a 
minute  attachment  to  word»  and  verbal  distinctions. 

55  PerturbAtricem  autem  omnium  harum  rerum  academiam,  haoc  ab 
Arccsila  et  Carneade  recetitem,  ezoremu^  ut  sileat,  nam  si  invaserit  in  haec» 
((uae  satis  scite  instructaet  composita  videantur,  nimis  edet  ruinas,  quam 
quidein  ego  placare  cupio,  submovere  non  audeo  (de  Legibus,  i.  13)*  JYom 
this  passage  alone,  Rentley  (Remarks  on  Free  Thinking*  p.  250.)  might 
have  learned  how  firmly  Cicero  believed  in  the  specious  doctrines  which 
he  baa  adorned. 

.  56  The  stoic  philosop'hy  was  first  taught  at  Borneo  by  Panactio8>  the 
friend  of  tbe  younger  Scipio  (see  his  life  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Academie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  z.  p.  75—89). 
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The  superiority  oi  form  to  matter j  was  introdaced  to  chap. 
ascertain  the  right  of  property :  and  the  equality  of  ^^J^jJ^ 
crimes  is  countenanced  by  an  opinion  of  Trebatius^% 
that  he  who  touches  the  ear,  touches  the  whole  body ; 
and  that  he  who  steals  from  an  heap  of  corn,  or  an 
hogshead  of  wine^  is  guilty  of  the  entire  theft^^ 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  pro-  Autbonty. 
moted  a  citizen  to  the  honours  of  the  Roman  state ;  and 
the  three  professions  were  sometimes  more  conspicuous 
by  their  union  in  the  same  character.  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  edict,  a  learned  prsetor  ^ave  a  sanction  and 
preference  to  his  private  sentiments  ;  the  opinion  of  a 
censor,  or  a  consul,  was  entertained  with  respect ;  and 
a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws  might  be  support, 
ed  by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian.  The  pa- 
trician  arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of  mystery ; 
and  in  more  enlightened  times,  the  freedom  of  enquiry 
established  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence. 
Subtle  and  intricate  cases  were  elucidated  by  the  dis- 
putes of  the  forum :  rules,  axioms,  and  definitions^^ 
were  admitted  as  the  genuine  dictates  of  reason ;  and 
the  consent  of  the  legal  professors  was  interwoven  into 
the  practice  of  the  tribunals.  But  these  interpreters 
Gould  neither  enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  judges  might  disregard  the  authority  of 
the  Sc»volas  themselves,  which  was  often  overthrown 
by  the  eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingenious  plead- 
er^^.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt, 
as  an  useful  engine,  the  science  of  the  civilians;  and 
their  servile  labours  accommodated  the  old  system  to 
the  spirit  and  views  of  despotism.  Under  the  fair 
pretence  of  securing  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  privi- 
lege of  subscribing  legal  and  valid  opinions  was  con- 

57  As  he  18  quoted  by  Ulpian  (leg.  40.  ad  Sabinum  in  Pandect.  1.  xlvii. 
tit.  ii.  leg.  21).  Yet  Trebatius.  after  he  was  a  leading  civilian,  qui  familt- 
am  duxit,  became  an  epicurean  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  vii.  5).  Perhaps  he  was 
not  constant  or  sincere  in  his  new  sect. 

58  See  Gravina  (p.  45 — 51.)  and  the  ineffectual  cavils  of  Mascou.  Hei- 
neccins  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  125.)^uotes  and  approves  a  dissertation  of  Everard 
Otto,  de  Stoica  JurisconsQltorum  Philosophic. 

59  We  have  heard  of  the  Catonian  rule,  th6  Aquilian  stipulation,  and 
the  Manilian  forms,  of  211  maxims^  and  of  247  definitions  (Pandect.  1.  i.. 
tit.  xvi,  xvii. 

60  Kead Cicero,  Li.  de  Oratore,  Topica, pra  Murena. 
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CH\p.  fined  to  tlic  sages  of  senalorian  or  equestrian  rank, 
^^J^I^  who  had  been  previously  approved  by  the  judgment  of 
the  prince :  and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till  Hadrian 
restored  the  freedom  of  the  profession  to  every  citizen 
conscious  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge.     The  disc  re- 
•  tion  of  the  praetor  was  now  governed  by  the  lessons  of 
bis  teachers;  the  judges   tvere  enjoined   to  obey  the 
comment  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  hiw;  and  the  use  of 
codicils  was  a  memorable  innovation,  which  Augustus 
ratified  by  the  advice  of  the  civilians***. 
SecUk  The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  that 

the  judges  should  agree  with  the  civilians,  if  the  civi- 
lians  agreed  among  themselves.  But  positive  institu- 
tions are  often  the  result  of  custom  and  prejudice;  laws 
and  language  are  ambiguous  and  arbitrary;  where  rea- 
son is  incapable  of  pronouncings  the  love  of  argument 
is  inflamed  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters, 
the  blind  attachment  of  their  disciples;  and  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the  once  famous  sects 
of  the  Proculians  and  Sabilians^^.  Two  sages  of  the 
law,  Ateius  Gapitd  and  Antistius  Labeo^%  adorned 
the  peace  of  the  Augustan  age:  the  former  distin- 
guished by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  :  the  latter 
more  illustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that  favour,  and 
his  stern  though  harmless  opposition  to  the  tyrant  of 
Rome.  Their  legal  studies  were  influenced  by  the 
various  colours  of  tlieir  temper  and  principles.  Labeo 
was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  old  republic;  his 
rival  embraced  the  more  profitable  substance  of  the 
rising  monarchy.    But  the  disposition  of  a  courtier  is 

61  See  Pomponiui  (de  Origtne  Juris  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.lep  2  No.  4r), 
Heinecciiis  (ad  Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  8.  1.  ii.  tit.  xxv.  in  Element,  et 
Antiquity. t),  and  Gravina  (p.  41 — 45).  Yet  the  monopoly  of  Augustus,  an 
harsh  measure,  u-ould  appear  with  some  softenin?  in  the  contemporary 
evidence  c  and  it  was  probably  veiled  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

62  I  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Gotfridus  Mascovius»  the  learned 
Mascou,  (le  Sectis  Jurisconstiltorum  (Lipsi^e,  1728,  in  12mo.  p.  276),  a 
learned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ground. 

63  See  the  character  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  iii.  75.)  and 
in  an  epistle  of  Ateius  Capito  (Aul.  Gellius,  ziii.  12),  wh6  accuses  his  rival 
of  Libertas  nimia  et  vecort.  Yet  Horace  won  Id  not  have  lashed  a  virtuoas 
and  respectable  senator ;  and  I  must  adopt  the  emendation  of  Bentley,  who 
re«ds  Lubieno  insanipr  (Strin.  I  iii.  82).  See  Mascou,  dc  Sectif.  (c.  1.  p. 
1—24). 
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tame  and  sabmisRive ;  and  Gapito  seldom  presumed  to  chap. 
deviate  from  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  from  the  words  ^^I^J!)^ 
of  his  predecessors  :  while  the  bold  republican  pursued 
his  independent  ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  in- 
novations. The  freedom  of  Labeo  was  enslaved,  how- 
ever, by  the  rigour  of  his  own  conclusions,  and  he  de- 
cided  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  same  ques- 
ttoos  which  his  indulgent  competitor  resolved  with  a 
latitude  of  equity  more  suitable  to  the  common  sense 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a  fair  exchange  had 
been  substituted  to  the  payment  of  money,  Gapito  still 
considered  the  transaction  as  a  legal  sale^^ ;  and  he 
consulted  nature  for  the  age  of  puberity,  witiiout  con- 
fining his  definition  to  the  precise  period  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years'^'.  This  opposition  of  sentiments  was 
propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the  two 
founders ;  the  schools  of  Gapito  and  Lalieo  maintained 
their  inveterate  conflict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to 
tliat  of  lladrian^^ ;  and  the  two  sects  derived  their  ap- 
pellations  trom  Sabinus  and  Proculus,  their  most  cele- 
brated teachers.  The  names  of  Casaians  and  Pega* 
sians  were  liiiewise  applied  to  the  same  parties ;  but 
by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause  was  in  the 
hands  of  Pagasius%  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while 
the  favourite  of  the  Gaesars  was  represented  by  Gas- 
8ius^%  who  gloried  in  his  descent  from  the  patriot  as- 
sassin.    By  the  perpetual  edict,  the  controversies  of 

64  Justinian  (Ihstitut.  I.  iii.  lit.  xxiii.  and  Theophil.  Vers.  Grace,  p.  677, 
680.)  has  commemorated  this  weighty  dispute,  and  the  verses  of  Homer 
that  were  alleged  on  either  side  as  legal  atithorities.  Il  was  decided  by 
Paul  (leg.  33  ad  Edict,  in  Pandict.  1.  xviii  til.  i.  le^^  1.),  smce  in  a  simple 
exchange,  the  buyer  coald  not  be  discriminated  from  the  seller. 

65  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  for  the  Proculians,  to  supersede 
the  indecency  of  a  search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of  Hypocrates, 
who  was  aitached  to  the  septenary  number  of  iwo  weeks  of  years^or  700 
of  days  (Institut.  l.i.  lit.  xxii).  Plutarch  and  the  sioich  (de  Placit.  Philo« 
soph.  I.  V.  e.  24  )  assign  a  more  natural  reason.  Fouru  en  years  is  the  age 
*«^i^i  nf  •  a-in^^fAAirtitos  x^tfvrui  o^fot.  See  t^ie  vetH^a  of  the  sects  in  Mas^ 
cou,  c.  ix.  p.  145 — ^7^> 

66  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  Mascou  (c. 
ii — vii.  p.  24 — 120)«  and  it  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  praise  his  equal 
justice  to  these  obsolete  sects. 

67  At  the  first  summons  he  flies  to  the  turbot  council  \  yet  Juvenal 
(SatLr.  iv.  r5--81.)  styles  tlie  prefect  or  bailiff  o^  Rome  sancttssimus  legum 
interpres.  From  his  science,  says  the  old  scholiast,  he  was  called,  not  a 
man,  but  a  book.  He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pagasus  ttom  the  galley 
which  his  father  commanded. 

68  Tacit.  Annal  xvii.  7.  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  37. 
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CHAP,   the  sects  were  in  a  great  measure  determined.     For 
^^'^'    that  important  work^  the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred 
the  chief  of  the  Sabinians  :   the  friends  of  monarchy 
prevailed;  bnt  the  moderation  of  Salvios  Julian  insen- 
sibly reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.     Like 
the  contemporary  philosophers,  the  lawyers  of  the  age 
of  the  Antoniues  disclaimed  the  authority  of  a  master, 
and  adopted  from  every  system  the  most  probable 
doctrines^^     But  their  writings  would  have  been  less 
voluminous,  bad  their  choice  been  more  unanimoos. 
The  conscience  of  the  judge  was  perplexed  by  the 
number  and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  and 
every  sentence  that  his  passion  or  interest  might  pro- 
nouncej  was  justified  by  the  sanction  of  some  venera- 
ble name.     An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger  Tfaeo- 
dosius  excused  him  from  the  labour  of  comparing  and 
weighing  their  arguments.     Five  civilians,  Caius,  Pa- 
pinian,  Paul,Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  were  establish- 
ed as  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence  :  a  majority  was  de- 
cisive ;  but  if  their  opinions  were  equally  divided,  a 
casting  vote  was  ascribed  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
Papinian^®. 
Reforms.      When  Justiuiau  ascended  the  throne,  the  reforma- 
«onof  thetion  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  an  arduoos  but 
u^by     indispensable  task.     In  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the 
Justinian,  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  legal  opinions  had  filled 
f^^^  '  ^'many  thousand  volumes,  which  no  fortune  could  pur* 
chase  and  no  capacity  could  digest.     Books  could  not 
easily  be  found ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst  of 
Hches,-were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  their  illiterate 
discretion.      The  subjects   of  the   Greek    provinces 
were  ignorant  of  the  language  that  disposed  of  their 
lives  and  properties ;  and  tlie  barbarous  dialect  of  the 
Latins  was  imperfectly  studied  in  the  academies  of 
Beryttts  and  Constantinople.     As  an  lllyrian  soldier^ 

69  Magcou,  deSectis,  c.  viii.  p.  120—144.  de  Heriscundis,  a  legal  term 
which  was  applied  lo  these  eclectic  lawyers :  herciacere  is  synonymous  to  di- 
videre. 

70  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1. 1.  t»t.  i\\  with  <^defroy'8  Commentaiy« 
torn.  i.  p.  30 — 35.  This  decree  might  give  occasion  to  Jesuitical  disputes 
like  those  in  the  Leltres  Provinciales,  whether  a  judi^e  was  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  opinion  of  Papinian  or  of  a  majority,  against  his  judgment,  against 
his  conscience,  &c.  Yet  a  legislator  might  give  that  opinion,  however  fiUse, 
the  validity^  not  of  truth,  hut  of  law. 
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that  idiom  was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of  Juslinian ;  chap. 
his  youth  bad  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  juris-  ^^il^J^ 
prudence,  and  his  Imperial  choice  selected   the  most 
learned  civilians  of  the  East,  to  labour  with  their  so- 
vereign in  the  work  of  reformation^^     The  theory  of 
professors  was  assisted  by  the  practice  of  advocates 
and  the  experience  of  magistrates  ;  and  the  whole  un- 
dertaking was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Tribonian^'. 
This  extraordinary  man,  thebbject  of  so  much  praise  Tribo- 
and  censure,  was  a  tiative  of  Side  in  Pamphylia ;  and^^^J^'i^ 
bis  genius,  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own^527— 546. 
all  the  business  and  knowledge  of  the  age.   Tribonian 
composed  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange  diver- 
sity of  curious  and  abstruse  subjects^^:  a  donlde  pane- 
gyric of  Justinian  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  The- 
odotus ;  the  nature  of  happiness  and  the  duties  of  go- 
vernment ;  Homer's  catalogue  and  the  four  and  twen- 
ty sorts  of  metre ;  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy; 
the  changes  of  the  months ;  the  houses  of  the  planets ; 
and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.     To  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
the  Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in  his  library  and 
in  his  mind  ;  and  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  those 
arts  which  opened  the  road  of  wealth  and  preferment. 
From  the  bar  of  the  praetorian  pra&fects,  he  raised  him- 
self to  the  honours  of  qusBstor,  of  consul,  and  of  mas- 
ter of  the  offices :  the  council  of  Justinian  listened  to 
his  eloquence  and  wisdom,  and  envy  was  mitigated  by 
the  gentleness  and  affability  of  his  manners.    The  re- 
proaches of  impiety  and  avarice  have  stained  the  vir- 

71  For  the  legfal  labours  of  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  Preface  to  the 
Institutes ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects ;  the  first 
and  second  Preface  to  the  Code ;  and  the  Code  itself  (I.  i.  tit.  xvii.  de  Ve- 
teri  Jure  enucleando).  After  these  original  testimonies,  1  have  consulted^ 
anoong  the  niodems>  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  383 — 404),  Terasson  Hist, 
de  la  Jurisprudence  Roroaine,  p.  295 — 356),  Gravina  (0pp.  p.  93^100)» 
and  Ludewig,  in  his  Life  of  Justinian  (p.  19—123.  318—321 :  for  the  Code 
and  Novels,  p.  209—261.  for  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  p.  262—317). 

72  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Procopiut 
(Persia  1.  i.  c  23,  24.  Anecdot.  c.  13.  20.)  and  Suidas  (torn.  iii.  p.  501. 
edit.  Kuster).  Ludewig  (in  Yit.  Justinian,  p.  175—209.)  works  hard^  ve- 
ry hard,  to  white-wash— the  black-a-moor. 

73  I  apply  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  to  the  same  man  ;  every  circum- 
stance so  exactly  tallies.  Yet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant;  and  Fabricius 
is  inclined  to  separate  the  two  characters.  Bibliot.  Gnec.  torn.  L  p.  341.  ii. 
p.  518.  iii.  p.  418.  zit.  p.  34^.  353. 474. 
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CHAP,  tues  or  the  reputation  of  TriboniaD*    In  a  bigoted  and 
^^^*    persecuting  courts  the  principal  minister  was  accused 
of  a  secret  aversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  sop- 
posed  to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  Atheist  and  a 
Pagan,    which    have    been    imputed^    inconsistently 
enough^  to  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.     His  ava- 
rice was  more  clearly  proved  and  more  sensibly  felt. 
If  he  were  swayed  by  gifis  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again  occur ;  nor 
can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  alone  for  his  baseness,  if 
he  degraded  the  sanctity  of  his  profession ;  and  if  laws 
were  every  day  enacted,  modi&ed,  or  repealed,  for  the 
base  consideration  of  his  private  emolument.  In  the  se- 
dition of  Constantinople,  his  removal  was  granted  to 
the  clamours,  perhaps  to  the  just  indignation,  of  the 
people :  but  the  qu^stor  was  speedily  restored,  and 
till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  possessed,  above  twenty 
years,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  emperor.    His 
passive  and  dutiful  submission  has  been  honoured  with 
the  praise  of  Justinian  himself,  whose  vanity  was  in- 
capable of  discerning  how  often  that  submission  dege- 
nerated into  the  grossest  adulation.  Tribonian  adored 
the  virtues  of  his  gracious  master :  the  earth  was  un- 
worthy of  such  a  prince ;  and  he  affected  a  pious  fear, 
that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or   Romulus,  would   be 
snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated  alive  to  the  man- 
sions of  celestial  glory^^ 
The  Code     jf  CsBsar  bad  achieved  the  reformation  of  the  JLoman 
nian,"^  *    law,  his  creative  genius,  enlightened  by  reflection  and 
A.D.  528,  study,  would  have  given  to  the  world  a  pure  and  ori- 
ry  13T     gina^  system  of  jurisprudence.  Whatever  flattery,  might 
A.  D.  529,  suggest,  the  emperor  of  the  East  was  afraid  to  estab- 
^^'  ^'    lisb  his  private  judgment  as  the  standard  of  equity :  in 
the  possession  of  legislative  power,  he  borrowed  the 
aid  of  time  and  opinion ;  and  his  laborious  compila- 
tions are  guarded  by  the  sages  and  legislators  of  past 

74  This  story  is  related  by  Hesychius  (de  Virls  niustribtis),  Procopias 
(Anecdot.  c.  13),  and  Suidas  (torn.  iii.  p.  50}).  Such  flattery  is  incredible! 

Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 

Non  potest,  cum  laudatur  Diis  xqua  potestas. 
Fontenelle  (torn.  i.  p.  32 — 39.)  has  ridiculed  the  impuilence  of  the  modeit 
Virgil.    But  the  same  Fontenelle  places  bis  king  above  the  divine  Augua« 
tus ;  and  the  sage  Boileau  has  not  blushed  to  say  '<  Le  destin  si  ses  yeni. 
*<  n*oseroit  balancer."    Yet  neither  Augustus  nor  Louis  XIV.  W€re  fools. 
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times.    Instead  of  a  statae  cast  in  a  simple  mould  by  chap. 
the  hand  of  an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  represent    ^^^^' 
a  tesselated  pavement  of  antique  and  costly,  but  too  of. 
ten  of  incoherent  fragments.     In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign^  he  directed  the  faithful  Tribonian,  and  nine 
learned  associates,  to  revise  the  ordinances  of  bis  pre- 
decessors, as  they  were  contained,  since  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  in  the  Gregorian,  Uermogenian,  and  Theo- 
dosian  codes ;  to  purge  the  errors  and  contradictions^ 
to  retkrencb  whatever  wa^  obsolete  or  superfluous,  and 
to  select  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  best  adapted  to 
the  practice  of  the  tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects. 
The  work  was  accomplished  in  fourteen  months  :  and 
the  twelve  books  or  tables,  which  the  new  decemvirs 
produced,  might  be  designed  to  imitate  the  labours  of 
their  Roman  predecessors.     The  new  code  of  Justi- 
nian was  honoured  with  his  name,  and  confirmed  by 
bis  royal  signature :  authentic  transcripts  were  multi- 
plied by  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes;  they  were 
transmitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  European,  the 
Asiatic,  and  afterwards  the  African,  provinces :  and 
the  law  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed  on  solemn  festi- 
vals at  the  doors  of  churches.  A  more  arduous  opera- The  Pan- 
tion  was  still  behind  :  to  extract  the  spirit  of  jurispru-  ^^^^*  ®' 
dence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  questions  aI^'sso* 
and  disputes  of  the  Roman  civilians.     Seventeen  law-  ^"^^  ^^ 
yers,  with  Tribouian  at  their  head,  were  appointed  by  uec.  il^ 
the  emperor  to  exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over 
the  works  of  their  predecessors.  If  they  had  obeyed  his 
commands  in  ten  years,  Justinian  would  have  been  sa- 
tisfied with  their  diligence ;  and  the  rapid  composition 
of  the  DIGESTS  or  pandects^*,  in  three  years,  will  de- 
serve praise  or  censure,  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
execution.  From  the  library  of  Tribouian,  they  chose 
forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of  former  times^^:  two 

75  TLuvJ'titrAi  (general  receiyere)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Greek  mU- 
cellanies  (Plin.  Prxfat.  ad  Hist.  Natur.)  The  Di^eata  of  Scaevola,  Mar* 
cellinus,  Celsos,  were  already  familiar  to  the  civilians:  but  Justinian  was 
in  the  wrong  when  he  usad  the  two  appellations  as  synonymous.  Is* the 
word  Pandecti  Greek  or  Latin-^masculine  or  feminine }  The  diligent 
Brenckman  will  not  presume  to  decide  these  momentous  controversies. 
Hist.  Pandect,  Florentin.  p.  300—304. 

7S  Angelus  Politianus  (1.  v,  Epist.  ult)  reckons  thirty-seven  (p.  192— 
200.)  civilians  quoted  in  the  Pwidects-^  learned^  and,  for  his  times,  an 
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CHAP.  tboQMnd  treatises  ^ere  comprised  in  an  abridgment  of 
XLiv.  £f^y  books ;  and  it  has  been  carefully  recorded,  that 
^^^^"""^  three  millions  of  lines  or  sentences^^  were  reduced,  ia 
this  al>stract,  to  the  moderate  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  The  edition  of  this  great  work  was 
delayed  a  month  after  that  of  the  institutes  ;  and  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  the  elements  should  precede 
the  digest  of  the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor 
bad  approved  their  labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legisla- 
tive power,  the  speculations  of  these  private  citizens : 
their  commentaries,  on  the  twelve  tables,  the  perpe- 
tual edict,  the  laws  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  text ;  and 
the  text  was  abandoned,  as  an  useless,  though  venera- 
ble,  relic  of  antiquity.  The  Code^  the  Pandects^  and 
the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  sys- 
tern  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were-^ admitted 
in  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  aca- 
demies of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytos.  Justi- 
nian addressed  to  the  senate  and  provinces,  his  eternal 
oracUs  ;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  piety,  as- 
cribed the  consummation  of  this  great  design  to  the 
support  and  inspiration  of  the  Deity. 
Praiseand  Bince  the  cmperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of 
^"*^^°^ original  composition,  we  can  only  require  at  his  hands, 
and  Pan-  method,  choicc,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  indis- 
dects.  peosable,  virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various 
combinations  of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  rea- 
sonable preference ;  but  as  the  order  of  Justinian  is 
different  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible  that  all  may 
be  wrong ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  canuot  be  right. 
In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems  to  have 
viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with 
equal  regard :  the  series  could  not  ascend  above  the 

extraordinary  list.  The  Greek  Index  to  the  Pandects  enumerates  thirty- 
nine ;  and  forty  are  produced  by  the  indefatig>able  Fabrictus  (Bibliot. 
Grace,  torn.  iii.  p.  488 — 502.)  Antoninus  Augustus  (de  Nominibus  Pro- 
priis.  Pandect,  apud  Ludewig,  p.  283.)  is  said  to  have  added  fifty-four 
names ;  but  they  must  be  vag-ue  or  second-hand  references. 

77  The  Iri^oi  of  the  ancient  MSB.  may  be  strictly  defined  as  sentences 
or  periods  of  a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the  parchment 
rolls  or  volumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal  length.  The  number 
of  Irixoi  in  each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the  errors  of  the  scribes.  La« 
dewig,  p.  211—215.  and  his  original  author  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecdesiast. 
torn.  i.  p.  1021^1036. 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  narrow  distinction  of  Pagan-  chap. 
ism  and  Christianity,  introdaced  by  the  superstition  of  ^"^' 
T*heodosius,  had  been  abolished  by  the  consent  of^"^^^"^*^ 
mankind.  But  the  jiirisprodence  of  tl^  Pandects  is 
circumscribed  within  a  period  of  an  hundred  years^ 
from  the  perpetual  edict  to  the  death  of  Sevenis  Alex- 
ander: the  civilians  who  lived  under  the  first  GaBsars^ 
are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names 
can  be  attribated  to  the  age  of  the  republic.  The  fa- 
vourite of  Justinian  (it  has  been  fiercely  urged)  was 
fearful  of  encountering  the  light  of  freedom  and  the 
gravity  of  Roman  sages.  Tribonian  condemned  to 
oblivion  the  genuine  and  native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the 
SesBVolas,  and  Sulpiciusj  while  he  invoked  spirits 
more  congenial  t6  his  own,  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and 
Africans,  who  flocked  to  the  Imperial  court  to  study 
Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue^  and  jurisprudence  as  a  lu- 
crative professiim.  But  the  ministers  of  Justinian^* 
were  instructed  to  labour,  not  for  the  curiosity  of  anti- 
qoarians,  but  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
It  was  their  duty  to  select  the  useful  and  practical  parts 
of  the  Roman  law ;  and  the  writings  of  the  old  repub« 
licans,  however  curious  or  excellent,  were  no  longer 
suited  to  the  new  system  of  manners,  religion  and  go- 
vernment. Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors  and  friends  of 
Cicero  were  still  alive,our  candour  would  acknowledge, 
that,  except  in  purity  of  langoage^%  their  intrinsic  me- 
lit  was  excelled  by  the  school  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian. 
The  science  of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time  and 
experience,  and  the  advantage  both  of  method  and  ma- 
terials, is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent  authors. 
The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  had  studied 
the  works  of  their  predecessors :  their  philosophic  spi- 

78  An  ing^olous  and  learned  oration  of  ScbuUinglus  (Jiirisprudentia 
Anie-Justinianea,  p.  S83—9Q7.)  justifies  the  choice  of  Tribonian,  against 
the  passionate  charges  of  Francis  jMotioman  and  his  sectaries. 

79  Strip  away  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  technical 
words,  and  the  Latin  of  the  Pundects  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  the 
9il-ver  age.  It  has  been  vehemently  attacked  by  Laurentius  Valla,  a  fasti- 
dious grammarian  of  the  fifteen  ih  century,  and  by  his  apologist  Ploridua 
Sabinus.  It  has  been  defended  by  Alciat  and  a  nameless  advocate  (most 
probably  James  Capellus).  Their  various  treatises  are  collected  by  Duker 
(Opuscula  de  Latioitate  v^eterum  Ju'riscOnsuUorum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1721s  ia 
l2mo). 

VOL.   V.  U  U 
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C'<%P.  rit  had  mitigated  the  rignor  of  aBlk|iiiij.  •iaiplifrd  the 
^^^'  foHM  of  proeeediog,  and  emerged  from  the  jraloosy 
^^'^^^^^aad  prrjodice  of  the  rival  aecta.  The  choke  of  the 
authorities  that  compose  the  Pandects,  depended  oa 
the  jodgroent  of  TrilKinian  :  hot  tlie  power  of  his  sotc 
reign  cooM  not  absolire  him  from  the  sacred  obtigations 
of  truth  and  fidelity.  As  the  legislature  of  the  empire, 
Justinian  might  repeal  the  acts  of  tlie  Aotoninea,  or 
condemn  as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which  were 
mainUined  by  the  last  of  the  Roman  lawyera^.  But 
the  existence  of  past  facts  if*  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
despotism :  and  the  emperor  was  goilty  of  fraud  and 
forgery,  when  he  corrupted  the  integrity  of  their  text, 
inscribeil  h  iib  their  venerable  names  the  words  and  ideas 
of  his  servile  reign'S  and  suppressed  by  the  band  of 

5(1  wer,  the  pure  and  authentic  copies  of  their  sentiments. 
*he  changes  and  interpolations  of  Tribonian  and  his 
colli^agfies  are  excused  by  the  pretence  of  uniformity : 
hut  their  cares  have  been  insufficient*  and  the  antino- 
miegj  or  contradictions  of  the  Code  and  Pandeeto  still 
exercise  the  patience  and  subtlety  of  modern  civilians'^. 
LoMoftbe  A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  hy 
jansprV  ^^^  cuemicsof  JusUnian;  that  the  jurisprudence  ofanrient 
4^w!e.  Rome  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  author  of  the  Pan- 
dects,  from  the  vain  persuasion,  that  it  was  now  either 
false  or  superfluous.  Without  usurping  an  office  so  in- 
vidious, the  emperor  might  safely  commit  to  ignorance 
and  time  the  accomplishment  of  this  destructive  wish. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing  and  paper,  the  labtmr 
and  the  materials  of  writing  could  be  purchased  only  by 
the  rich ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  computed,  that  the 
price  of  books  was  an  hundred  fold  their  present  valoe*^ 

80  Nomina  quidem  veteribiis  servavimus,  legiim  %utein  Teriutem  nos- 
tram  fecimus.  Itaqiie  siqtiid  erat  in  illus  Mcfr/iotum,  muUaauteni  taliaerant 
ibireposita.hoc  deciKum  estetdefiiiitum,et  in  p*  rspicuumfiiieredeductae&t 
quxque  lex  (Cod.  Justinian.  I.  i.  tit  xvn.  leg.  3.  No.  lU).  A  frank  confession  \ 

81  The  number  of  these  emblemata  (a  polite  naime  for  forgeries)  is  much 
leditced  by  Bynkersboek  (in  the  four  Ust  books  of  his  observations), « ho 
poorly  maintains  the  right  of  Justinian  and  the  dtity  of  Tribonian. 

83  The  antinomies,  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  are  some' 
times  the  cause,  and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
eivil  law,  which  so  often  afibrds  what  Montaigne  calls  ^*  Questions  pour 
**  rAmj  **  See  a  fine  passage  of  Franciscus  Balduinus  in  Justinian  (1  ii.p. 
t59,  &c.  apud  Ludewig,  p.  305,  306). 

83  w  hen  Fust,  or  Ftu^tus,  sold  at  Pkris  his  first  printed  bibles  as  maou- 
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Copies  were  slowly  multiplied  and  caulioasly  renewed :  chap. 
the  hopes  of  profit  tempted  the  sacrilegious  seribes  to  j^I^ 
eraze  the  characters  of  antiquity,  and  Sophocles  or  "^ 
Tacitus  were  obli$;ed  to  resign  tlie  parchment  to  mis- 
sals,  homilies,  and  the  golden  legend''^  If  such  was 
the  fate  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  of  genius^ 
what  stability  could  be  expected  for  the  dull  and  bar- 
ren works  of  an  obsolete  science?  The  books  of  juris- 
prudence  were  interesting  to  few,  and  entertaining  to 
none  :  their  value  was  connected  with  present  use, 
and  they  sunk  for  ever  as  soon  as  that  use  was  super- 
seded by  the  innovations  of  fashion,  superior  merit, 
or  public  authority.  Tn  the  age  of  peace  and  learning, 
between  Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  many 
losses  had  been  already  sustained,  and  some  lumina- 
ries of  the  school,  or  forum,  were  known  only  to  the  cu- 
rious by  tradition  and  report.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  of  disorder  and  decay  accelerated  the  progress 
of  oblivion  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  of  the 
writings,  which  Justinian  is  accused  of  neglecting, 
many  were  mi  longer  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  tho 
£ast'^^  The  copies  of  Papinian  or  Ulpian,  which  the 
reformer  had  proscribed,  were  deemed  unworthy  of 
future  notice;  the  twelve  tables  and  praBtoriai\  edict 
insensibly  vanished,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  were  neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  envy  and 
ignorance  of  the  Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  them- 
selves have  escaped  with  difficulty  and  danger  from 
the  common  shipwreck^  and  criticism  has  pronounced, 
that  (dl  the  editions  and  manuscripts  (^  the  West  are 

scripts,  the  priceofa  parchment  copy  was  reduced  from  four  or  fiTC  hundred 
to  sixty,  fifty,  and  forty  crowns.  The  public  was  at  first  pleased  with  the 
cheapness,  and  at  length  provoked  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  (Mattaire^ 
Annal.  Typo|»raph.  torn.  i.  p.  12 ;  first  edition), 

84  This  execrable  priiciice  prevailed  from  the  vHith,  and  more  especially 
from  the  xiith,  century,  when  it  became  almost  universal  (Montfaucon,  iir** 
the  Memoirs  de  1* Academic,  torn.  vi.  p.  606. &c.  Diblioth6qiie  Raison^  do 
la  Diplomatique^  torn.  i.  p-  176). 

85  Pomponiiis  (Pandect.  I.  i.  tU.  ii.  leg  2  )  observes,  that  of  the  three 
founders  of  the  civil  law,  Mucius,  Brutus,  and  Manilius,  extant  voluminat 
scripU  Manilii  monumenLa;  that  of  some  old  republican  lawyers,  b»c  ver« 
saniur  eorum  scripta  inter  manus  hominum.  Eig-hi  of  the  Augustan  sages 
were  reduced  to  a  compendium  :  of  Cascellius,  si:ripta  non  extant  sed  unui 
liber,  &c  j  of  Trebaiius,  niinus  frequentantur ;  uf  Tubero,libri  parumgrati 
sunt  Many  quotations  in  the  Pandects  are  derived  from  books  which  Tri- 
bonian  never  saw ;  and,  in  the  long  period  from  the  viitl^to  the  xiiith  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  the  apparent  reading  of  the  moderns  saccessurely  depends 
on  the  knowledge  and  veracity  of  their  predec«s8ors. 
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CHAP,   derived  from  one  originaP'^.    It;  was  transcribed  at  Con- 
XL*^-    stantinople  io  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centurj'^% 
'"^^"''^^  ^H^g  successively  transported  by  the  accidents  of  war 
and  commerce  to  Amalphi^S  Pisa*?,  and  Florence^, 
and  is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relic^^  in  the  aucient 
palace  of  the  republic^^ 
Legal  in.      It  IS  the  fii*st  carc  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any  fu- 
comuncy  ture  reformation.  To  maintain  the  text  of  the  Pandects, 
the  Institute^^  and  the  Code,  the  use  of  cyphers  and 
abbreviations  was  rigorously  proscribed  ;  and  aa  Jusli- 
nian  recollected,  that  the  perpetual  cnlict  had  been  bu- 
ried under  the  weight  of  commentators^  he  denounced 
the  punishment  of  forgery  against  the  rash  civilians 
wbo  should  presume  to  interpret  or  pervert  the  will  of 
,  their  sovereign.     The  scholars  of  Acctirsius,  of  Barto- 
lus,  of  Gujacius,  should  blush  for  their  accumulated 
guilty  unless  they  dare  to  dispute  his  right  of  binding  the 

85  Ail,  in  several  instances,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the  trans, 
positions  of  some  leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandects.  This  faci,  ifitbe 
true*  is  decisive.  Yet  the  pandects  are  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartrcs  (who 
died  in  111/)*  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  A'acarius,  our 
first  professor,  in  the  year  1140  (Selden  ad  Fletam,  c  7.  torn.  ii.p.  lUSO— 
1085).  Have  our  British  MSS.  of  the  Pandects  been  coUated  ? 
.  87  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenckman  (ftist.  Pandect. 
Florent.  L  i.  c.  2, 3.  p.  4—17.  and  1.  ii).  Politian,  an  enthusiastj  revered  it 
as  the  authentic  standard  of  Justinian  himself  (p.  407*  408) ;  but  this  para- 
dox is  refuted  by  the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentiue  .MS.  (I.  ii.  c.  3.  p  117 
— 130).  It  it  composed  of  two  quarto  volumes  with  large  margins,  on  a  thin 
parchment,  and  the  Latin  diaracters  betray  the  hand  of  a  Greek  scribe.        | 

88  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  bus  inserted  two  dissertations, 
on  the  republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year  1135,  &c. 

89  The  discovery  of  the  PandecU  at  Amalphi  ^A.  D.  1 137)  is  first  no'iced  I 
(in  1501)  by  Ludovicus  Bologninus  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c.  11.  p.  73,  74. 1,  iv.  I 
c.  2.  p.  417—425),  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chixmicle  (p.  409,  410),  without  a 
name  or  a  date.  The  whole  story,  though  unknown  to  the  xiiih  century, 
embellished  by  ignorant  ages,  and  suspected  by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  hov- 
cver,  destitute  of  much  internal  probability  (1.  i.  c.  4—8  p.  17—50.  The 
Liber  Pandectarum  of  Pisa  was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  the  xivth  ccniurv 
by  the  great  Bartolus  (p.  406,  407.  See  I.  i.  c.  9.  p.  50—62). 

90  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406  j  and  in  1411  the 
Pandects  were  transported  to  the  capiul.  These  events  are  authentic  and 
famous. 

91  They  were  new  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and  shewn 
toxurio^s  travellers  by  the  monks  and  maprjatrates  bareheaded,  and  villi 
lighted  tapers  (Brenckman.  1.  i.  c.lO,  11,  12.  p.  62—93),  . 

^  After  the  collaiions  of  PoUiian,  Bologninus,  and  Antoniniia  Aupwsll- 
nus,  and  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Taurelliis  (in  1551),  Henry 
Brenckman,  a  Dutchman,  undertook  a  pilgriniiage  to  Florence,  where  he 
employed  several  years  in  the  study  of  a  single  mantjscript.  His  Historia 
Pandectarum  Flo.entinorum  (Utrecht,  1722,  in  4tc,),  iliough  a  monument 
of  industry^  is  a  small  portion  of  his  original  design. 
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aatbority  or  his  8ucces«or.s^  and  the  nMive  freedom  of  chap. 
the  mind.  But  tke  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his  own  in-  .J^.,^^^,^^ 
constancy ;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  ex- 
change of  Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  go]d^% 
he  discovered  the  necessity  of,  purifying  his  gold  from 
the  mixture  of  baser  alloy.    Six  years  had  not  elapsed  Second 
from  the  publication  of  the  Code,  before  he  condemned  ^j'^^ceJ^ie^ 
the  ipiperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and  more  accurate  edi-  a.  d.  534, 
tion  of  the  same  work;  which  he.enriched  with  two^®^*^^- 
hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty  decisions,  of  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  points  of  jurisprudence. 
Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius^  each  day,  of 
his  long  reign,  was  marked  by  some  legal  innovation. 
Many  of  his  acts  were  rescinded  by  himself;  many 
were  rejected  by  his  successors,  many  have  been  oblite- 
rated by  time  ;  but  the  number  of  sixteen  edicts,  and 
one  hundred,  and  sixty-eight  noykls^   has  been  ad- The  no- 
mitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  the  civil  jurispra-^'^^»P 
dence.  In  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  534— 565. 
prejudices  of  his  profession,  these  incessant,  and  for 
the  most  part  trifling,  alterations,  can  be  only  explain- 
ed by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without 
shame  his  judgments  and  his  laws^^.     The  charge  of 
the  secret  historian  is  indeed  explicit  and  vehement; 
but  the  sole  instance,  which   he  produces,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  devotion  as  well  as  io  the  avarice  of 
Justinian.     A  wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed  his  inhe- 
ritance to  the  church  of  Emesa ;  and  its  value  was  en- 
hanced by  the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  subscribed 
confessions  of  debt  and  promises  of  payment  with  the 
names  of  the  richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  esta- 
blished prescription  of  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  their 
defence  was  over-ruled  by  a  retrospective  edict,  which 

93  Xfua-tA  Xf^hnum^  tKotro/u^oi  tvftA^otetv,  apud  Hom^nim  patrem  omnis 
▼irtutis  (lat  Prscfut.  ad  Pandect).  A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasso  would  sur- 
prise'Us  in  an  act  of  parliament.  Qii«  omnia  obtinere  sancimus  in  omne 
arvum.  Of  the  first  Code  he  says,  (2d  Prafat.)  in  aeternum  vaUturum. 
Man  and  for  ever  1 

94  J^Qvella  is  a  clasilic  adjective)  but  a  barbarous  substantive  (Ludewigc, 
p.  245).  Justinian  never  coU'wted  them  himself;  the  nine  collations,  the 
legal  standard  of  modern  tribunals,  consist  of  ninety-eight  Novels ;  but 
the  number  was  increased  by  the  diligence  of  Julian,  Haloander  and  Con-- 
tins.    Ludcwig,  p.  249.  258.    Aleman.  Not.  in  Anecdot.  p.  98. 

95  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Rumaius,  c  20.  torn.  iii.  p.  501.  in  4lo.  On  this  occasion  be  throwa  aside 
the  ifown  and  c»p  of  *  President  i  Mortier, 
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CHAP,  extended  the  claims  oF  the  chocch  t6  the  term  of  a  een- 
^^^^    tory ;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and  dtsortler, 
that  after  serving  this  occasional  purposes^  it  wa9  pru- 
deotly  abolished  in  the  same  reif;n^\     IF  candoor  will 
acqoitthe  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the  corruption 
to  his  wife  and  favourites,  the  suspicion  of  so  feul  a 
vice  must  still  degrade  the  majesty  of  his  laws  ;  and 
the  advocates   of  Justinian  may  acknowledge,    that 
such  levity,  whatsoever  be  the  motive^  is  unworthy  of 
a  legislator  and  a  man. 
Tbe  insU-     Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  precep- 
^K^u! 533  *®*'*  ^^  ^'•^*"'  subjects ;  and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justi* 
Nov.  21.  'nian,  by  whose  command  an  ample  system  was  reduc- 
ed to  a  short  and  elementary  treatise.    Among  the  va- 
rious institutes  of  the  Roman  law'%  those  of  Gaius^ 
were  the  most  popular  in  the  East  and  West ;  and  their 
nse  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their  merit- 
They  were  selected  by  the  imperial  delegates,  Tribo- 
nian,  Theophilns,  and  Dorotheus :  and  tbe  freedom 
and  purity  of  the  Antonines  was  incrusted  with  the 
coarser  materials  of  a  degenerate  age.     The  same  vo- 
lume which  introduced  the  youth  of  Rome,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Berytus,  to  tlie  gradual  study  of  the  Oode 
and  Pandects,  is  still  precious  to  the  historian,  tbe  phi- 
losopher, and  the  magistrate.  The  inssitutes  of  Jus- 
tinian are  divided  into  four  books ;  they  proceed,  with 
no  contemptible  method,  from,    1.  PersanSf  to,   II. 
TAzn^d,  and  fi'om  things,  to,  IIL  •Actionaf  and  the 
article  IV.  of  Private  Wrongs,  is  terminated  by  the 
principles  of  Criminal  Law. 
I-  Of  L  The  distinctions  of  ranks  and  personsy  is  the  firm- 

ireemefi  ^^'  hsLsiB  of  a  mixcd  and  limited  government.     In 
and       -  France,  the  remains  of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the 

slaves. 

96  ProcopUts,  Anecdot.  c.  28.  A  similar  ppirilepe  w*s  granted  lo  the 
church  of  Home  (Novel  ix).  For  the  general  repeal  of  these  mischieT- 
ous  iiululv^ences,  see  Novel,  cxi.  and  Edict,  y-. 

97  LactantiuA,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  and  specious 
work,  proposi  9  lo  imitate  the  title  and  method' of  the  civilians.  Quidam 
prndenies  et  Rrbitri  acquitatis  Institutiones  Civilis  Juris  fooipositas  edide* 
runt  (institut.  Divin.  1.  i.e.  1).  Such  as  Ulpi  k\,  Paul,  Florentinus^  Marcian. 

98  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  ntum,  thone^h  be  died  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Servius,  Boeihiui, 
Priscian,  &c.  and  the  Eptfome  by  Arrian  is  still  extant.  See  tbe  Prolet^o- 
mena  and  Notes  to  the  edition  of  Schulttng',  in  the  Jurisprudentia  Ante- 
Justintanca,  lAi^d.  Bat.  1717.  Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  R.  No.  313.  Ludewi^* 
in  Vit.  Jiist.p.  199. 
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spirit,  the  honoars,  and  everi'  the  prejudices^  of  fifty  cqap. 
thousand  nobles^'.  Two  hundred  families  supply,  i»;J^I^ir\ 
lineal  descent,  the  second  branch  of  tlie  English  legis- 
lature, which  maintains,  between  the  king  and  com- 
mons, the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gradation  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  of  strangers  and  subjects, 
lias  supported  the  aristocracy  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
ancient  Rome.  The  perfect  equality  of  men  is  the 
point  in  which  the  extremes  of  democracy  and  despo- 
tism are  confounded ;  since  the  majesty  of  the  prince 
or  people  would  be  offended,  if  any  heads  were  exa}t. 
ed  above  the  level  of  their  fellow-slaves  or  fellow-ci- 
tizens.  In  the  decline  of  the  RoDoan  empire,  the  proud 
llisfinctions  of  the  republic  were  gradually  abolished, 
and  the  reason  or  instinct  of  Justinian  completed  the 
simple  form  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  emperor 
conid  not  eradicate  the  popular  reverence  which  al- 
ways waits  on  the  possession  of  hereditary  wealth  or 
the  memory  of  famous  ancestors.  He  delighted  to  ho- 
Door  with  titles  and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magis- 
trates, and  senators ;  and  his  precarious  indulgence 
communicated  some  rays  of  their  glory  to  the  persons 
of  their  wives  and  children.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
all  Roman  citizens  were  equal,  and  all  subjects  of  the 
empire  were  citizens  of  Rome.  That  inestimable  cha- 
racter was  degraded  to  an  obsolete  and  empty  name. 
The  voice  of  a  Roman  could  no  longer  enact  his  laws, 
or  create  the  annual  ministers  pf  bis  power:  his  consti- 
tutional rights  might  have  checked  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  master ;  and  the  bold  adventurer  from  Germany  or 
Arajbia  was  admitted,  with  equal  favour,  to  the  civil 
and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had 
been  once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his 
fathers.  The  first  Caesars  had  scrupulously  guarded 
the  distinction  of  ingenuous,  and  servile  birth,  which 
was  decided  by  the  condition  of  the  mother;  and  the 
candour  of  the  laws  was  satisfied,  if  Aer  freedom  could 

99  See  the  Annates  Politiques  de  I'Abb^  de  St.  Pierre,  iom.  i.  p.  25.  who 
daiet  in  the  year  1735.  The  most  ancient  famtlies  claitn  the  iorimcmoriail  . 
possession  of  arms  and  fiefs.  Since  the  Crusades,  some,  the  most  truly  re- 
sptfctable,  have  been  created  by  the  king  for  merit  a,nd  services.  The  re- 
cent and  vulgar  crowd  is  derived  from  &e  multitude  of  veoal  <)i!:ces  with* 
out  trust  or  dignity^  which  contiaualLy  ennoble  the  w(^althy  ple))eiails. 
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CHAP,  be  ascertained  during  a  single  moment  between  the  con- 
x^*"*^-    ception  and  the  delivery.   The  slaves,  who  were  libe- 

^"^""^^^"^  rated  by  a  generous  master,  immediately  entered  into 
the  middle  class  of  libertines,  or  freedmen  :  but  ibey 
could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedi- 
ence and  gratitude  :  whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their 
industry^  their  patron  and  his  family  inherited  the 
third  part;  or  even  the  whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they 
died  without  children  and  without  a  testament.  Jasti- 
nian  respected  the  rights  of  patrons ;  but  his  indulgence 
removed  the  badge  of  disgrace  from  the  two  inferior 
orders  of  freedmen  :  whoever  ceased  to  be  a  slave,  oh- 
tained,  without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a  citi- 
zen ;  and  at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth; 
which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed^ 
by  the  omuipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  re- 
straints of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  former- 
ly introduced  to  check  the  abuse  of  manumissions,  and 
the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile  and  indigent  Romans,  he 
finally  abolished ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  laws  promoted 
the  extinction  of  domestic  servitude.  Yet  the  eastern 
provinces  were  filled^  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  witli 
multitudes  of  slaves^  either  born  or  purchased  for  the 
use  of  their  masters ;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy 
pieces  of  gold,  was  determined  by  their  age,  their 
strength,  and  their  education'^^.  But  the  hardships  of 
this  dependent  state  were  continually  diminished  by  the 
influence  of  government  and  religion ;  and  the  pride  of 
a  subject  was  no  longer  elated  by  his  absolute  domi- 
nion over  the  life  and  happiness  of  his  bondsiaan'^\ 

Fathers        The  law  of  uaturc  insti'ucts  most  animals  to  cherish 

and  chil- 

iircH.  jQQ  If  ^Yie  option  of  a  slave  was  bequeathed  to  several  len^tees,  ihcy 

drew  lots,  and  the  losers  were  entitled  to  their  shai^e  of  his  value :  ten 
pieces  of  gold  for  a  common  servant  or  maid  under  ten  years  {  if  above 
that  ape,  twenty;  if  they  knew  a  trade,  thirty ;  notaries  or  writers,  fifty, 
mid  wives  or  phifsicians,  iixty  i  eunuchs  under  ten  years,  thirty  pieces; 
above,  fifty;  if  tradesmen,  seventy  (Cod.  I.  vi.  tit.  xlni.  leg.  3).  These  le- 
gal prices  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market. 

101  For  the  state  of  sla%'C8  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  1.  i.  tit.  iii — viii- 
1.  ii.  tit.  IX.  I.  iii.  tit.  viii,  ix.  Pandecti  or  Digest,  I.  i.  tit.  v,  vi.  1.  xxxviii- 
lit.  i — iv.  and  the  whole  of  the  xUh  book.  Code.  1.  vi.  lit.  iv,  v.  I.  vii.  tit. 
i—xxiii.  Be  it  henccforwards  understood  that,  with  the  original  text  of 
the  Institutes  and  PaiKlecis,  ihc  correspondent  articles  in  the  Antiquities 
and  Elements  of  Heii)ec<  iusare  implicitly  quoted;  and,  with  the  xxvii  first 
hooks  of  ihe  Pandects,  the  learned  and  rational  Commentaries  of  Gerard 
Noodt.'    Opera,  torn,  ii.  p.  1—390.  the  end.    Lug.  Bat.  1724. 
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and  edabate  their  infant  progeny.    The  law  of  reason  chap. 
inculcates  to  the  homan  species  the  returns  of  filial  pie.    ^^^^' 
ty.     But  the  exclusive,  absolute,  and  perpetual  doini-  ^'^^'^^^^*^ 
nion  of  the  father  over  bis  children,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Homan  jurisprudence'^^  and  seems  to  be  coeval  with 
tlie  foundation  of  the  city'®^     The  paternal  power  was 
insCitoted  or  confirNined  by  Romulus  himself;  and  after 
the  practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was  inscribed  on  the 
fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.     In  the  forum,  the  se. 
nate,  Or  the  camp^  the  adult  son  of  a  Roman  citizea 
enjoyed  the  public  and  private  rights  of  a  person:  in 
in  his  father'»  house,  he  was  a  mere  thing;  confound. 
ed  by  the  laws  with  the  moveables,  the  cattle,  and  the 
slaves,  whom  the  capricious  master  might  alienate  or 
destroy,  without  being  responsible  to  any  earthly  tri- 
bunah  The  hand  which  bestowed  the  daily  sustenance 
might  resume  the  voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was  ac- 
quired by  the  labour  or  fortune  of  the  son,  was  imme- 
diately lost  in  the  property  of  the  father.     His  stolen, 
goods  (his  oxen  or  his  children)  might  be  recovered  by 
the  same  action  of  thefti^'^;  and  if  either  had  been  guil- 
ty  of  a  trespass,  it  was  in  his  own  option  to  compen. 
sate  the  daikiage,  or  resign  to  the  injured  party  t6e  ob- 
noxious animal.     At  the  call  of  indigence  or  avarice^ 
the  master  of  a  family  could  dispose  of  his  children  or 
his  slaves.     But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  far 
more  advanti^geoos,  since  he  regained  by  the  first  ma- 
numission his  alienated  freedom:  the  son  was  again 
restored  to  his  unnatural  father;  he  might  be  condemn- 
ed to  servitude  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  third  sale  and  deliverance'^',  that  be 

102  See  the  patria  potcstas  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  ix.)  the  Pandects 
.  (1.  i.  tit.  ▼!,  vii.J  and  the  Code  (1.  viii.  tit.  xlvii,  xlviii,xlix.)  Jus  polestatis 

quod  inliberos  tiabemus  propriiim  est  civium  Romanqrum.  Nulli  enint  alii 
sunt  homines,  qui  talemin  liberos  habeantpotestatemqualemnos  habemus. 

103  Dionysius  Hal.  I.  ii.  p.  94,  95.  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  286.)  produces  the 
words  of  the  twelve  tables.  Papinian  (in  ColUtione  Legum  lloman.  et.  Mo- 
saicarum,  lit.  iv.  p.  204.)  stileS  this  patria  potcstas,  \et  regia;  Ulpian  (ad 
Sabin.  1.  xxvi.  in  Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  vi.  Ic^.  8.)  says,  jus  potestatis  nioribus 
receptum :  and  furiosus  filium  in  potestate  habebtt.  How  sacred^-or  rather 
how  absurd !        ' 

104  Pandect,  1.  ^Ivii.  tit  ii.  leg.  14.  No.  13.  leg.  38.  No.  1.  Such  was  the 
decision  of  Ulpian  and  Paul. 

105  The  trina  mancipatio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  Ulpian  (Frafjment. 
X.  p.  591,  592.  edit.  Schultm^) ;  and  best  illustrated  in  the  Antiquiiies  ol: 
Heineccius. 

YOL.  V.  X  X 
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CHAP.    ^tTM  enfrancTiised  from  the  domestie  power,  whkh  had 
^^^^    been  so  repeatedly  abused.     Accordins:  to  his  discre- 


tion, a  father  might  chastise  the  real  or  ima^nary  faults 
of  his  children,  by  sti'ipes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile^ 
by  sending  them  to  the  country  to  uork  in  chains 
among  the  meanest  of  his  servants.  The  majesty  of 
a  parent  was  armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  death'^ 
and  the  examples  of  such  bloody  executions,  which 
were  sometimes  praised  and  never  punished,  may  be 
traced  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  beyond  ^he  times  of 
Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor 
the  consular  office,  nor  the  honours  of  a  triumph^  could 
exempt  the  most  illustrious^  citifj^eo  from  the  bonds  of 
filial  subjectioa^^':  his  own  descendants  were  included 
in  the  family  of  their  common  ancestor;  and  the  claims 
of  adoption  were  not  less  sacred  or  less  rigorous  than 
those  of  nature.  Without  feats  though  not  without 
,  danger  of  abuse,  the  Roman  legislators  had  reposed  an 
,  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  paternal 
love;  and  the  oppression  was  tempered  by  the  assur- 
ance, that  each  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to 
the  awful  dignity  of  parent  and  master. 
Limitt.  The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed 
the  piiter-  ^  ^^e  justice  and  humanity  of  Noma;  and  the  maid 
nai  %utfao-  wh6,  with  his  father's  consent,  had  espoused  a  free- 
man, was  protected  from  the  disgrace  <tf  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  slave.  In  the  fitst  ages,  when  the  city  was 
{Pressed  and  ofteti  tarnished  by  her  Latin  and  Tuscan 
neighbours,  the  sale  of  children  might  be  a  frequent 
{[Practice ;  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally  p^urchase 
the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market  mufU  gra-^ 
dQi^lly  fnU^  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the 


r}ty, 


lOS  By  Judliniftn,  the  old  law,  the  jiia  neccs  of  the  Roman  father  (Insti- 
tut.  1.  iv.  tit,  ix.  No. 7)  is  rep  >rlcd  an^  reprobated.  Some  legal. vestiges 
pxc  lefi  in  the  Pandects  (1.  xliii.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  5  No.  4)  and  the  Collalio 
Le(2^um  Romanarum  et  Mosaicarum  (tit.  ii.  No.  3-  p.  1S9). 

107  fexcept  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  office, 
fn  publicis  locii  atque  muneribus,  atque  actionibus  patrum,  jnracumfilio- 
rum  qui  in  magistraiu  sunt  poleslaiibua  coUatii  intcrqulescere  paulluUim  et 
conniyere,  &c.  (Aiil.  Geliius,  Noctcs  Atlicae,  ii  2.  The  lessons  of  ihepbilo- 
^phicr  Tauris  were  justified  by  the  old  and  memorable  example  of  Pabius  j 
und  we  may  contempUte  the  same  story  m  the  style  of  Livy  (sxiv,  44)  and 
^e  hcmely  idiom  of  Claudius  Quadrigarius  the  annalist. 
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conquest  of  the  r«publie*  An  imperfect  right  of  |»rQ^  ch^?- 
perty  was  at  length  communicated  to  sons;  and  the,  ^^^^' 
threefold  distinction  of  j^rofeciifiou^,  adventitiouSf  t^d 
jfrofesaionalf  was  ascertained  by  the  jarisprudence  of 
the  Code  and  Pandects'*'.  Of  all  that  proceeded  from 
the  father,  be  iifiparted  only  the  use,  and  reserved  the 
absolute  dominion ;  yet  if  his  goods  were  sold,  the  filial 
portion  was  «xcepted^  by  a  favourable  interpretation^ 
from  the  demands  of  the  creditors*  In  whatever  ae<> 
crtied  by  marriage,  gift,  or  collateral  succession,  tb« 
property  was  secured  to  the  son  ;  but  the  father,  oaless 
lie  had  been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct 
during  bis  life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  mili^ 
lary  virtue,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired, 
possessed,  and  bequeathed  by  the  soldier  alone  ;  and 
the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emoluments  of 
any  liberal  pn^essioiif  the  salary  of  public  service,  and 
the  sacred  liberality  tt  the  emperor  or  the  empress. 
The  life  of  a  citizen  was  less  exposed  than  his  fortune 
to  the  abuse  of  paternal  power.  Vet  bis  life  might  be 
advetase  to  the  interest  or  passions  of  an  unworthy  fa- 
ther :  the  same  crimes  that  flowed  froiii  the  corruption^ 
ivere  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  humanity,  of  the  Augua. 
tan  age;  and  the  cruel  Krixo,  who  whipt  his  son  till 
be  expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from  the  just 
fury  of  the  multitude^^^.  The  Roman  father,  from  the 
license  of  servile  dominion,  was  red^iced  to  the  gravity 
and  moderation  of  a  judge.  The  presence  and  opinion 
of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile  pronounc* 
ed  against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the  domestic  tri- 
bunal^  Arius.  Hadrian  transported  to  an  island  the 
jealous  parent,  who  like  a  robbery  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  hunting,  to  assassinate  a  youth,  the  inces- 
tuous lover  of  his  stepmother^'^  A  private  jurisdic** 
tion  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  monarchy ;  the  parent 

lOS  See  the  gradual  enlargement  and  aecority  of  the  filial  peatUum  in  the 
Inatiturea  (1.  ii.  til.  iz),  the  Pandects  ,Q-  ^v-  ^it.  i.  1.  xli.  tic.  1%  and  the 
Code  (I.  It.  ttt.  zxvi,  zzvii). 

109  The  ezAmples  of  Erixo  and  Arius  are  related  by  Seneca  (de  Cle* 
meiitia,  i.  14, 15),  the  former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 

110  Qu6d  latronis  magis  quam  patris  jure  eum  interfecit,  nam  patri* 
potesias  in  pietate  debet  non  in  atrocitata  consiitere  (Marckn^  Inatitut.  L 
xiVy  in  Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iz.  leg.  5). 
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v?^r'  ^^^  ftgaiD  reduced  from  a  judge  to  an  accuser ;  and  the 
^  ^  ,  magistrates  were  enjoined  by  Severus  Alexander  to 
bear  his  complaints  and  execute  his  sentence.  He 
could  DO  longer  take  the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  murder  ;  and  the  pains  of 
parricide,  from  which  he  had  been  Excepted  by  the 
Pompeian  law,  were  finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of 
Gonstantine^*^  The  same  protection  was  due  to  every 
period  of  existence;  and  reason  must  applaud  the 
huinanity  of  Pitulus,  for  imputing  the  crime  of  murder 
to  the  father^  who  strangles^  or  starves,  or  abandons 
his  new-born  infant ;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place 
to  find  the  mercy  which  he  himself  bad  denied.  But 
the  exposition  of  children  was  the  prevailing  and  stab- 
born  vice  of  antiquity  :  it  was  sometimes  prescribed^ 
often  permitted,  almost  always  practised  with  impu- 
nity, by  the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Roman 
ideas  of  paternal  power  ;*  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who 
appeal  to  the  human  heart,  represent  with  indifference 
a  popular  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  molivea  of 
ceconomy  and  compassion^^^.  If  the  father  could  sub- 
due his  own  feelings,  he  might  escape,  though  not  the 
censure,  at  least  the  chastisement  of  the  laws ;  and  the 
Roman  empire  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  infants^  till 
such  murders  were  included^  by  Valentinian  and  bis 
colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law. 
The  lessons  of  jurisprudence^'^  and  Christianity  bad 
been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman  practice^  till 

111  the  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  lawsde  sicariis  and  parricfdia,  are  pe- 
peated»  or  rather  abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander  Sere- 
rusy  Consuntine,  and  Valentinian.  in  the  Pandects  (i.  xlviii.  tit.  viii.ix.)  and 
Code  (I.  ix.  tit.  xvi,  zvii).  See  likewise  th&  Theodosian  Code  (I.  ix.  tit. 
31 V,  XV. \  with  Godefroy's  Commentary  (torn.  iii.  p.  d4 — 113),  who  pours  a 
flood  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  over  these  penal  laws. 

112  When  theChremes  of  Terence  reproaches  his  wife  for  not  obeying 
his  orders  and  exposing  their  infant,  he  speaks  like  a  father  and  a  master, 
and  silences  the  scruples  of  a  foolish  woman.  See  Apuleius  (Metamorph. 
1.  X.  p.  337.  edit.  Dvlphin). 

113  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  discretion  of  th^  ma^^istrates, 
had  introduced  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  some  legal  restraints,  which  might 
support  his  contrast  of  the  bom  mores  of  the  Germans, to  the  bonac  leges 
alibi—that  is  to  say,  at  Rome  (de  Moribus  Germanorum,  c.  19).  Tertullian 
(ad  Nationes.  1.  i.  c.  15.)  refutes  his  own  charges  and  those  of  his  brethren, 
against  the  heathen  jurisprudence. 
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their  gfentle  influence  was  fortified  by  the  terrors  of  chap. 
eapital  punishment'''.  J^I^ 

JBxperience  has  proved^  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  Husbands 
of  the  female  sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women  isand  wiies. 
usaally  softened  by  the  refinements  of  social  life.  In 
the  hope  of  a  robust  progeny^  Lycurgus  had  delayed 
the  season  of  marriage :  it  was  fixed  by  Numa  at  the 
tender,  age  of  twelve  years^  that  the  Roman  husband 
might  educate  to  bis  will  a  pore  and  obedient  virgin"^ 
According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  he  boilght  bisThereii. 
bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the  coemption,  ^j^'^'jl*" 
by  purcliasing,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  justin-riage. 
troclnction  to  his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sa- 
crifice  of  fruits  was  offered  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting  parties  were 
seated  on  ihe.  same  sheepskin ;  they  tasted  a  salt  cake 
of  far  or  rice ;  and  this  confavreation^^^j  which  denot- 
ed the  ancient  food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem. of 
their  mystic  union  of  mind  and  body.  But  this  union 
on  the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous  and  unequal ; 
and  she  renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  ber  fa- 
ther's house,  to  embrace  a  new  servitude  decorated  on- 
ly by  the  title  of  adoption.  A  fiction  of  the  law,  nei- 
ther rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the  mother  of  a 
family"^  (her  proper  appellation)  the  strange  charac- 
ters of  sister  to  her  own  children,  and  of  daughter  to 
her  husband  or  master,  who  was  invested  with  the  ple- 
nitude of  paternal  power.  By  his  judgment  or  ca- 
price her  behaviooir  was  approved^  or  censured^  or 

114  The  wise  and  humane  sefttence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (1.  ii.  Scntenti- 
arum  in  Pandect.  1.  xxv.  tit.  iii.  leg.  4.)  is  represented  as  a  mere  moral 
precept  by  Gerard  Koodt  (0pp.  torn.  i.  ia  Julius  Paullus,  p.  567 — 588. 
and  Arnica  Responsio,  p.  591--606),  who  maintains  the  opinion  of  Justus 
Lipsius  (0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  409.  ad  Bellas,  cent.  i.  epist.  85),  and  as  a  posi- 
tive binding  law  by  Rynkershouk  (de  Jure  occidendi  Liberos,  0pp.  torn. 
1.  p.  318—340.  Curx  Secundae,  p.  391— 427J.  In  a  learned  but  angry  con- 
trove rsy  the  two  friends  deviated  into  the  opposite  extremes. 

115  Dionjs.  HaL  1.  ii.  p.  92,  93.  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  140,  141. 
To  a-v/xA  xAt  TO  uBot  itttdct^of  itcu  diBtjiTof  f JTI  rm  ytLfAHfrt  'yf%^^<u. 

116  Among  the  winter  JrumeTita,  tUc  triHoum,  or  bearded  wheat ;  the 
Jtli^Ot  or  the  unbearded;  the /ar>  aWisrea,  or^xo,  whose  description  perfect- 
ly tallies  with  the  rice  of  Spain  and  Italy.  1  adopt  this  identity  on  the  cre- 
dit of  M.  F^aucton  in  his  useful  and  laborious  Metrologie  (p.  517 — 529). 

117  Aulus  Gellius  (Noctcs  Atticx»  xviii.  6.)  gives  a  ridiculous  definition 
of  iElius  Melissus,  Matrona,  quae  semel,  matejfamiUM  qtiae  svpius  peperit^ 
as  porcetra  and  scropha  in  the  sow  kind.  He  then  adds  the  genuine  mean- 
ing quae  in  matr^onlum  Tel  in  ouuuun  cnnTentrat, 
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CHAP,  ehaitited ;  he  exercised  the  jarisdietion  of  life  and 
J^^^HL^  death ;  and  it  was  allowed,  that  in  the  eatea  of  adul- 
tery or  drankenness^",  the  sentence  night  be]iroperlj 
inflicted.  She  acquired  and  inheHted  for  the  sole  pro- 
fit  of  her  lord ;  and  so  clearly  was  woman  defined,  not 
as  a  perBoUf  but  as  a  thing,  that  if  the  original  title 
were  deficient,  she  might  be  claimed,  like  other  move- 
ables, by  the  use  and  possession  of  an  entire  year.  The 
inclination  of  the  Roman  husband  discharged  or  with- 
held  the  conjugal  debt,  so  scrupuloosly  exacted  by  the 
Athenian  and  Jewish  laws^^^:  but,  as  polygamy  was  un- 
known, he  could  never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer  or 
more  favourite  partner. 
Tfthf^iira.  After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome  as- 
trimoniai  pired  to  the  common  benefits  of  a  free  and  opolent  re- 
coniract.  py|,||c  :  (heir  wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence 
of  fathers  and  lovers,  and  their  ambition  was  ansuc 
eessfully  resisted  by  the  gravity  of  Gato  the  Onaor^^. 
They  declined  the  solemnities  of  the  old  noptials,  de. 
feated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  absence  of  three 
days,  and  without  losing  their  name  or  independence, 
subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite  terms  of  a  mar* 
riage-contract  Of  their  private  fortunes,  they  eomma- 
nicated  the  use,  and  secured  the  property :  the  estates 
of  a  wife  could  neither  be  alienated  nor  mortgaged  by 
a  prodigal  husband ;  their  mutual  gifts  were  prohibit- 
ed by  the  jealousy  of  the  laws ;  and  the  misconduct  of 
either  oarty  might  afford,  under  another  name,  a  fu- 
ture subject  for  an  action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  aad 
voluntary  compact,  religious  and  civil  rites  were  no 
longer  essential ;  and,  between  persons  of  a  similar 

118  It  was  enough  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  hare  stolen  the  key  of  the 
cellar.    PUn.  Uist.  Nat.  xiv.  14. 

119  Solon  requires  three  payments  per  month.  By  the  Misna,  a  daily 
debt  Wks  imposed  on  an  idle,  vigorous,  young  husband;  twice  a  week  on 
a  citizen ;  once  on  a  peasant ;  once  in  thirty  days  on  a  camel-driver ;  once 
in  six  months  on  a  seaman.  But  the  student  or  doctor  was  free  from  tri- 
bute ;  and  no  wife,  if  she  received  a  veekhf  sustenance,  could  sue  for  a  di- 
vorce :  for  one  week  a  vow  of  abstinence  was  allowed.  Polygamy  divided, 
without  multiplying  the  duties  of  the  husband.  Selden,  Uxor  Ebrnica.  I. 
lii.  c.  6.  in  his  Tforks,  vol.  ii.  p.  717 — 720. 

120  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  the  mitigating  speech  of  Valeriiu 
Flaccus,  and.  the  severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato(LiT.  xxxiv.  1— 
8).  But  we  shall  rather  hear  the  polished  historian  of  the  eighth,  than  the 
rough  orators  of  the  sixth,  century  of  Rome.  The  prineiples,  and  even 
the  style,  of  Cato  are  more  accurately  preserved  by  Aultu  Gettiiu  (z.  23). 
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rank,  Ike  apparent  cotBauhity  of  life  was  allowed  as  chap^ 
suficient  evidence  of  their  nnptials.     The  dignity  of   ^^^' 
marriage  was  restored  by  the  Christians^  who  derived  ^''^'^''^^^ 
all  spiritnai  grace  from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and 
the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop.     The  origin^ 
validity^  and  duties  of  the  holy  institution,  were  regu- 
lated by  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue,  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or  provincial 
synods**';  and  the  conscience  of  tlie  Christians  was 
awed  by  the  decrees  and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastic 
cal  rulers.     Yet  the  magistrates  of  Justinian  were  not 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  church :  the  emperor 
consulted  the  unbelieving  civilians  of  antiquity,  and 
the  choice  of  matrimonial  laws  in  the  Code  and  Pan- 
dects, is  directed  by  the  earthly  motives  of  justice^  po- 
licy, and  the  natural  freedom  of  both  sexes'^^. 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  Liberty 
every  rational  contract,  the  Roman  marriage  required  ^^'j^.^^*^ 
the  previous  approbation  of  the  parents.     A  father  vorce. 
night  be  forc^  by  some  recent  laws  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  mature  daughter;  but  even  his  insanity 
was  not  generally  allowed  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  his  consent.  The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matri- 
mony  have  varied  among  the  Romans^"^^;  but  the  most 
solemn  sacrament,  the  confarreatioo  itself,  might  al- 
ways be  done  away  by  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency. 
In  the  first  ages  the  father  of  a  family  might  sell  his 
children,  and  his  wife  was  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
bis  children :  the  domestic  judge  might  pronounce  the 
death  of  the  offender^  or  his  mercy  might  expel  her 
from  his  bed  and  house ;  but  the  slavery  of  the  wretch- 

131  For  the  system  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  matrimony',  see  Selden  (Ux- 
or Ebraica»  0pp.  vol.  ii.  p.  529^—860),  Bingham  (Christian  Aniiquities,  I, 
zxii),  and  Chardon  (Hist  des  Sacremens,  torn.  vi). 

122  The  divil  laws  of  marriage  are  exposed  in  the  Instrtu(es<l.  i.  tit.  x), 
the  PandecU  (1.  xziii»  xziv,  xxv),  and  tlie  Code  (I.  v)  :  but  as  tiie  title  de 
ritO  nuptiarum  is  yet  imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  explore  the  fragments 

of  UipKin  (tit.  ix.  p.  590,  591),  and  the  Collaiio  Legum  Mosa'icanim  (tit.      ^ 
zvi.  p.  790,  791),  with  the  notes  of  Pithcus  and  Schu King.    They  find,  in 
the  Commentary  of  Servius  on  the  first  Georgic  and  the  fourth  iBneid), 
two  curious  passages. 

123  According  to  Platarch  (p.  57),  Romulus  allowed  only  three  grounds 
of  a  divorce— drunkenness,  adultery,  and  false  keys.  Oiherwise,  tlie  hus- 
band who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited  half  his  goods  to  the  mf*t,  und 
half  to  he  goddess  Ceres,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  (with  the  remainder  ?)  to 
the  terrMtriai  deities.  Thia  strange  law  was  either  imaginary  or  transieat 
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eHAP.  ed  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetaal,  Qolesa  he  as- 
^!^^  ^  sertcd  for  his  own  convenience  the  manly  prerogative 
^  of  divorce.     The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished 
on  the  virtue  of  the  Romans^  who,  abstained  from  the 
exercise  of  this  tempting  privilege  above  five  hnndred 
years^*^:  hot  the  same  fact  evinees  the  unequal  terms 
of  a  connexion  in  which  the  slave  was  nnable  to  re- 
nounce her  tyrant^  -and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish his  slave.  When  the  Roman  matrons  became 
the  equal  and  voluntary  companions  of  their  lords^  a 
new  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  marriage,  like 
other  partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  one  of  the  associates.     In  three  centnries  of 
prosperity  and  corruption,  this  principle  was  enlarged 
to  frequent  practice  and  pemipious  abuse.  Passion,  in- 
terest, or  caprice,  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  dis- 
solution of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  let- 
ter, the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separa- 
tion ;  the  most  tender  of  human  connexions  was  de- 
graded to  a  transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasure.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  various  conditions  of  life,  botli  sexes  al- 
ternately felt  the  disgrace  and  injury :  an  inconstant 
spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  a  new  family,  aban- 
doning a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious,  progeny  to  the 
paternal  authority  and  care  of  her  late  husband ;  a 
beautiful  virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old, 
indigent,  and  friendless ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  were  pressed  to  marriage  by  Augus- 
tus, sulBciently  marks,  that  the  prevailing  institutions 
wei*e  least  favourable  to  the  males.  A  specious  theory 
is  confuted  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment,  which 
demonstrates,  that  the  liberty  of  divorce  does  not  con- 
tribute to  happiness  and  virtue.    The  facility  of  sepa- 
ration would  destroy  all  mutual  confidence,  and  in- 
flame every  trifling  dispute  :  the  minute  difference  be- 
tween an  husband  and  a  stranger,  which  might  so  ea- 
sily be  removed,  might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten ; 
and  the  matron^  who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the 


134  In  the  yearof  Rorre  523,  Spurius  CairilioB  Bu^  repudiated  a  h\r, 
a  good,  but  a  barren,  wife  (Dionysius  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  93.  Plutarch,  in  Numa, 
p.  141.  Valerius  Maximus,  I  ii.  c.  1.  Aulus  Gellius,  it.  3).  He  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  censors,  and  hated  by  the  people  ;  but  his  dirorce  stood  un- 
impeached  in  law. 
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embraces  of  eight  husbands,  must  cease  to  reverence  chap. 
the  chastity  of  her  own  person"^,  ^^^^• 

Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tar-  ^^^^^^ 
dy  steps  the  rapid  progress  of  the  evil.  The  ancient  tions  of 
worship  of  the  Romans  afforded  a  peculiar  goddess  to*^^!*'^'^^ 
hear  and  reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married  life;^  ^°"** 
but  her  epithet  of  Viriplaca^^%  the  appeaser  of  hus- 
bands^ too  clearly  indicates  on  which  side  submission 
and  repentance  were  always  expected.  Every  act  of 
a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  censors  f 
the  first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce  assigned,  at  * 
their  command^  the  motives  of  his  conduct''^;  and  a  se- 
nator was  expelled  for  dismissing  his  virgin  spouse 
without  the  knowledge  or  advice  of  his  friends.  When* 
ever  an  action  was  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  a 
marriage,  portion,  the  prcetor,  as  the  guardian  of  equi- 
ty^  examined  the  cause  and  the  characters,  and  gently 
inclined  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  guiltless  and  injured 
party.  Augustus  who  united  the  powers  of  both  ma* 
gistrates,  adopted  their  different  modes  of  repressing 
or  chastising  the  license  of  divorce''^  The  presence 
of  seven  Roman  witnesses  was  reqaired  for  the  vali- 
dity of  this  Solemn  and  deliberate  act;  if  any  adequate 
provocation  had  been  given  by  the  husband^  instead  of 
the  delay  of  two  years^  he  was  compelled  to  refund  im- 
mediately, 6r  in  the  space  of  six  months;  but  if  he  could 
arraign  the  manners  of  his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was 
expiated  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  her 
marriage-portion.  The  Christian  princes  were  the  first 
who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce;  their 

125'  Sic  fiunt  oclo  ra arid 

Quinque  per  autumnos.  (Juvenal,  Satir.  vu  20.) 

A  rapid  succession,  which  may  yet  be- credible,  as  well  aa  the  non  consulum 
numero,  sed  maritorum  annos  suos  computant,  of  Seneca  (de  Bene^ciis,  iii. 
16).  Jerom  saw  at  Rome  atriumphant  husband  bury  his  twenty-first  wife, 
who  bad  interred  twenty^two  of  his  less  sturdy  predecessors  (6pp.  torn.  i. 
p.  90.  ad  Gerontiam).  But  the  ten  husbands  in  a  month  of  the  poet  Mar- 
tial, is  an  extravagant  hyperbole  (I.  vi.  epigram  7). 

126  Sacellum  Viriplacse  (Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1.)  in  the  Palatine 
repon  appears  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  in  the  description  of  Rome  by 
Publius  Victor. 

127  Valerius  Maximus.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  .  With  some  propriety  he  judges  di- 
vorce more  criminal  than  celibacy :  illo  namque  conjugalia  sacra  spreta* 
tan  turn,  hoc  etiam  injurlose  tractata. 

128  See  the  laws  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  in  Heineccius,  ad 
Legeo)  Papiam  Poppxam>  c.  19.  in  Opp.  torn.  vi.P.  i.  p.  323—333. 

VOL.  v.  1  y 
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CHAP,  institutionsy  from  Gonstan tine  to  JustiDian^  appear  to 
^J[^|^  fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the 
^'^^^^^  wishes  of  the  church*^%  and  the  author  of  the  Novels 
too  frequently  reforms  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code 
and  Pandects.  In  the  most  rigorous  laws,  a  wife  was 
condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard,  or  a  li- 
bertine, unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide,  poison,  or 
sacrilege,  in  which  cases,  the  marriage,  as  it  should 
seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  band  of  the 
executioner.  But  tfae  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was 
invariably  maintained  to  deliver  his  name  and  family 
from  the  disgrace  of  adultery :  the  list  of  mortal  sins, 
either  male  or  female,  was  curtailed  and  enlarged  by 
successive  regulations,  and  the  obstacles  of  incurable 
impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic  profession,  were 
allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obligation.  Who* 
ever  transgressed  the  permission  of  the  law,  was^  sub- 
ject to  various  and  heavy  penalties.  The  woman  was 
strlpt  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  excepting 
the  bodkin  of  her  hair:  if  the  man  introduced  a  new 
bride  into  his  bed,  h§r  fortune  might  be  lawfully  seized 
by  the  vengeance  of  his  exiled  wife.  Forfeitdre  was 
sometimes  commuted  to  a  fine ;  the  fine  was  sometimes 
aggravated  by  transportation  to  an  island,  or  imprison- 
ment in  a  monastery ;  the  injured  party  was  releas- 
ed from  the  bonds  of  marriage;  but  the  offender,  dur- 
ing life  or  a  term  of  years,  was  disabled  from  the  re- 
petition of  nuptials.  The  successor  of  Justinian  yield- 
ed to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored 
the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent :  the  civilians 
were  unanimous"^,  the  theologians  were  divided*'^, 

129  Ali«  sunt  leges  Czsarum,  alix  Christi;  aliud  Papinianus,  aHud 
Pauliis  Hotter  praccipit  (Jerom,  torn.  I  p.  198.  Selden.  Uxor  Ebraica.  I.  iii. 
c.  31.  p.  847—853). 

130  The  institutes  are  silent,  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Thcodo- 
shis  (I.  iii.  tit.  xvi.  with  Godefroy's  Commenury,  torn.  i.  p.  310—315.)  and 
Justinian  (L  v.  tit  xvii),  the  Pandects  (I.  xxiv.  tit.  ii.)  and  the  Novels  (xxi'. 
cxvii.  cxxvii.  cxzxiv.  cxl).  Justinian  fluctuated  to  the  last  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law. 

131  In  pure  Greek,  jre^Vw*  is  not  a  common  word ;  nor.  can  the  proper 
meaning  fornication,  be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In  a  fig;ura- 
tive  sense,  how  far,  and  to  what  offences,  may  it  be  extended  f  Did  Chris: 
speak  the  Rabbinical  or  Syriac  tongue  ?  Of  what  original  word  is  vtfun 
the  translation  ?  How  variously  is  that  Greek  word  translated  in  the  vcraions 
ancient  and  modern !  There  are  two  (Mark,  x.  11.  Luke,  xvi.  18.)  to  oi  c 
(Matthew,  xix.  9.)  that  9uch  ground  of  divorce  waa  not  excepted  by  Jesu^ 
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and  the  ambiguoas  word^  which  contains  the  precept  ^^^- 
of  Christy  is  flexible  to  any  interpretation  that  the  wis-  s,^^^/^ 
dom  of  a  legislator  can  demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained '^^^•*'*^"' 
among  the  Romans  by  natural  and  civil  impediments,  llild^us- 
An  instinct,  almost  innate  snd  universal,  appears  to  pro-  ^^^- 
hibit  the  incestuous  commerce^''  of  parents  and  chil. 
dren  in  the  infinite  series  of  ascending  and  descending 
generations.     Concerning  the  oblique  and  collateral 
branches,  nature  is  indifferent,  reason  mute,  and  cus- 
tom various  and  arbitrary.    In  Egypt,  the  marriage  of 
brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted  without  scruple  or 
exception :  a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of 
his  father,  an  Athenian,  that  of  his  mother ;  and  the 
nuptials  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece  were  applauded  at 
Athens  as  ^an  happy  union  of  the  dearest  relations. 
The  profane  lawgivers  of  Rome  were  never  tempted 
by  interest  or  superstition  to  multiply  the  forbidden 
degrees ;  but  they  inflexibly  condemned  the  marriage 
of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether  first  cousins 
should  be  touched  by  the  same  interdict ;  revered  the 
parental  character  of  aunts  and  uncles,  and  treated  af- 
finity and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of 
blood.    According  to  the  proud  maxims  of  the  repub- 
lic, a  legal  marriage  could  only  be  contracted  by  free 
citizens ;  an  honourable,  at  least  an  ingenuous  birth^ 
was  required  for  the  spouse  of  a  senator :  but  the  blood 
of  kings  could  never  mingle  in  legitimate  nuptials  with 
the  blood  of  a  Roman;  and  the  name  of  Stranger  de- 
graded Cleopatra  and  Berenice^ ^%  to  live  the  concu- 
bines  of  Mark  Antony  and  Titus'^^    This  appella- 

Some  critics  have  presumed  to  think,  by  an  erasire  answer*  he  aTOided  the 
f^iving  oflfence  either  to  the  school  of  Sammal  or  to  that  of  HiUel  (Seldenj 
Uxor  Ebraica,  1.  iii.  c.  18—22.  2a  31). 

132  The  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  are  exposed  hy  Justinian 
(Institut.  1.  i.  tit.  x) ;  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  diflferent  nations  of 
antiquity  concerning  forbidden  degrees,  &e.  are  copiously  explained  by 
Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law  (p.  108.  314—339),  a  work  of 
amusing,  though  various,  reading ;  but  which  cannot.be  praised  for  philo- 
sophical precision. 

133  When  her  father  Agrippa  died  (A.  D.  44.),  Berenice  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  (Joseph,  torn.  i.  Antiquit.  Judaic.  1.  xix.  c«  9.  p.  952.  edit. 
Hayercamp).  She  was  therefore  above  fifty  years  old  when  Titus  (A.  D. 
79),  invitus  invitam  invisit.  This  date  would  not  have  adorned  the  tragedy 
or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Racine. 

134  The  JS^ptia  conjvtus  of  Virgil  (.Sneid^  nil.  688.)  seems  to  be  nam- 
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CHAP,  tion,  indeed  so  iDJurioQs  to  the  majesty,  catittot  wltfa- 
^^^'    out  indulgence  be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these 
^'^"^'^^^  Oriental  queens.    A  concubine,  in  the  strict  seoBe  of 
the  civilians,  was  a  woman  of  servile  or  plebeiaa  ex- 
traction, the  sole  and  faithful  companion  of  a  Rommn 
citizen,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  celibacy.     Her 
modest  station  below  the  honours  of  a  wife,  above  the 
infamy  of  a  prostitute,  was  acknowledged  and  approv- 
ed by  the  laws :  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  tenth 
century,  the  use  of  this  secondary  marriage  prevailed 
both  in  the  West  and  East,  and  the  humble  virtues  of 
a  concubine  were  often  preferred  to  the  pomp  and  in- 
solence oF  a  noble  matron.     In  this  connexion,  the  two 
Antonines,  the  best  of  princes  and  of  men,  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  domestic  love :  the  example  was  imitated 
by  many  citizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful 
of  their  families.     If  at  any  time  they  desired  to  legi- 
timate their  natural  children,  the  conversion  was  in- 
stantly performed  by  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials 
with  a  partner  whose  fruitfulness  and  fidelity  they  had 
already  tried.     By  this  epithet  of  natural^  the  o&pring 
of  the  concubine  were  distinguished  from  the  spurious 
brood  of  adultery,  prostitution,  and  incest,  to  whom 
Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary  aliments  of 
life ;  and  these  natural  children  alone  were  capable  of 
succeeding  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their 
reputed  father.     According  to  the  rigour  of  law,  bas- 
tards were  entitled  only  to  the  name  and  condition  of 
their  mother,  from  whom  they  might  derive  the  charac- 
ter of  a  slave,  a  stranger,  or  a  citizen.     The  outcasts  of 
every  family  were  adopted  without  reproach  as  the 
children  of  the  state^^\ 
Guarditns     '^he  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Romaa 
»nd  wards,  words  o(  tutor  and  pupil,  which  covers  so  many  titles 
of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects^^%  is  of  a  very  simple 

bered  among  the  monsters  who  warred  with  Mark  Antony  against  Augus- 
tusy  the  senate  and  the  gods  of  Italy. 

135  The  humble  but  legal  rights  of  concubines  and  natural  children,  ate 
stated  in  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  x),  the  Pandects  (I.  i.  tit.  vii)»  the  Code  (I. 
▼.  tit.  XXV.)  and  the  Novels  (Ixxiv.  Ixzxix).  The  researches  of  Uemecclus 
and  Giannone  (sd  Legem  Juliara  et  Papiam  Poppzam,  c.  iv.  p.  164—175. 
Opere  Posthume*  p.  108—153}  illustrate  this  interesting  and  domestic 
subject. 

136  See  the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes  (L I  tit 
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and  uniform  nature.  The  person  and  property  of  an  chap. 
orphan  must  always  be  trusted  to  the  custody  of  ^ome^J^^^I^ 
discreet  friend.  If  the  deceased  father  had  not  signi- 
fied his  choice^  the  agnata^  or  paternal  kindred  of  the 
nearest  degree^  were  compelled  to  act  as  the  natural 
guardians :  the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of  ex* 
posing  the  infant  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested 
in  bis  death ;  but  an  axiom  of  Romsn  jurisprudence 
has  pronounced,  that  the  charge  of  tutelage  should  con- 
stantly attend  the  emolument  of  succession.  If  the 
choice  of  the  father,  and  the  line  of  consanguinity^  af- 
forded no  efficient  guardian,  the  failure  was  supplied 
by  the  nomination  of  the  prsBtorof  the  eity^  or  the  pre- 
sident of  the  province.  But  the  person  whom  they  nam- 
ed to  i\k\&pMic  office  might  be  legally  excused  by  in- 
sanity or  blindness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  pre- 
vious enmity  or  adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of 
children  or  guardianships  with  which  he  was  already 
burthened,  and  by  the  immunities  which  were  granted 
to  the  useful  labours  of  magistrates,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, and  professors.  Till  the  infant  could  speak  and 
think,  he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  autho- 
rity was  finally  determined  by  the  age  of  puberty. 
Without  his  consent,  no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind 
himself  to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige 
others  for  his  personal  benefit.  It  is  needless  to  observe^ 
that  the  tutor  often  gave  security,  and  always  render- 
ed an  account,  and  that  the  want  of  diligence  or  inte- 
grity exposed  him  to  a  civil  and  almost  oriminal  action 
for  the  violation  of  his  sacred  trust.  The  age  of  puber- 
ty had  been  rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians  at  fourteen : 
but  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ripen  more  slowly 
than  those  of  the  body,  a  curator  was  interposed  to 
guard  the  fortunes  of  a  Roman  youth  from  his  own  in« 
experience  and  headstrong  passions.  Such  a  trustee 
had  been  first  instituted  by  the  prstor,  to  save  a  fami- 
ly from  the  blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal  or  madman ;  and 
the  minor  was  compelled  by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the 
same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till  he  ac- 
complished the  full  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Wo- 
men were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  pa- 

xiii— xxvi),  ihe  Pandects  (I.  xxyi,  xxyii),  and  the  Code  (I.  v.  tit.  xxviii— 
Ixx). 

\ 
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CHAP.  rentS;  husbands^  or  gaardians ;  a  sex  created  to  please 
^^'^'  and  obey  was  hever  supposed  to  hare  attained  the 
age  of  reason  and  experience*  Such  at  least  was  the 
stern  and  hanghty  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  which  bad 
been  insensibly  mollified  before  the  time  of  JostiniaB. 
n-  Of  11.  The  original  right  of  property  can  paly  be  jos- 
Ugfat^of  ^fi^^  ^y  ^^^  accident  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy  $  and 
property,  on  Ihis  foundation  it  is  wisely  established  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  civilians^^^  The  savage  who  hollows  a 
tree,  inserts  a  sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or 
applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch,  becomes  in  a 
state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoe,  the 
bow,  or  the  hatchet.  The  materials  were  common  to 
all,  the  new  form,  the  produce  of  his  time  and  simple 
industry,  belongs  solely  to  himself.  His  hungry  breth- 
ren cannot,  without  a  sense  of  their  own  injustice,  ex- 
tort  from  the  hunter  the  game  of  the  forest  overtaken 
or  slain  by  his  personal  strength  and  dexterity.  If  his 
provident  care  preserves  and  multiplies  the  tame  ani- 
mals, whose  nature  is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  educa- 
tion, he  acquires  a  perpetual  title  to  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  their  numerous  progeny,  which  derives  its  ex- 
istence from  him  alone.  If  he  incloses  and  cultivates  a 
field  for  their  sustenance  and  his  own,  a  barren  waste 
is  converted  into  a  fertile  soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure, 
the  labour,  create  a  new  value,  and  the  rewards  of  har- 
vest are  painfully  earned  by  the  fatigues  of  the  revolv- 
ing year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society,  the  hun- 
ter, the  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  may  defend  their 
possessions  by  two  reasons  which  forcibly  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  human  mind :  that  whatever  they 
enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry ;  and,  that  eve- 
ry man  who  envies  their  felicity,  may  purchase  similar 
acquisitions  by  the  exercise  of  similar 'diligence.  Such, 
in  truth,  may  be  the  freedom  and  plenty  of  a  small  co- 
lony cast  on  a  fruitful  island.  But  the  colony  multi- 
plies, while  the  space  still  continues  the  same :  the 
common  rights,  the  equal  inheritance  of  mankind,  are 
engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty ;  each  field  and  fo- 

137  Institut.  1.  ii.  tit.  i,  li.  Compare  the  pure  and  precise  reasoning  of 
Caius  and  Heinecciua  (1.  ii.  tit.  i.  p.  69 — 91.)  with  the  loose  prolixity  of 
Theophiius  (p.  207—265).  The  opinions  Of  Ulpian  are  preterred  in  the 
Pandects  (I.  i.  tit.  yiii.  leg.  41.  No.  1). 
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rest  is  circamscribed  by  the  land-marks  of  a  jealous  chap. 
master ;  and  it  is  the  pecaliar  praise  of  the  Roman  ju-  ^^!!^J^ 
risprodence^  that  it  asserts  the  claim  of  the  first  occu- 
pant to  the  wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
waters.  In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final 
injnstiee,  the  steps  are  silent,  the  shades  are  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  absolute  monopoly  is  guarded 
by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason.    The  active  in- 
satiate principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts 
of  life  and  the  wages  of  industry ;  and  as  soon  as  ci- 
vil government  and  exclusive  property  have  been  in- 
troduced, they  become  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  human  race.  Except  in  the  singular  institutions  of 
Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators  have  disapproved  an 
Agrarian  law  as  a  false  and  dangerous  innovation. 
Among  the  Romans,   the  enormous  disproportion  of 
wealth  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful 
tradition  and  an  obsolete  statute ;  a  tradition  that  the 
poorest  follower  of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with 
the  perpetual  inheritance  of  two  jug&ra^^^j  a  statute 
which  confined  the  richest  citizen  to  the  measure  of 
five  hundred  jugera,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  of  land.  The  original  territory  of  Rome  consist, 
ed  only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber;  and  domestic  exchange  could 
add  nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of  an 
alien  or  enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hos- 
tile occupier ;  the  city  was  enriched  by  the  profitable 
trade  of  war ;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  was  the  only 
price  that  was  paid  for  the  Yolscian  sheep,  the  slaves 
of  Britain,  or  the  gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic  kingdoms. 
In  the  language  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  which  was 
corrupted  and  forgotten  before  the  age  of  Justinian, 
these  spoils  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  man- 
cep^  or  mancipiumy  taken  with  the  hand ;  and  when- 
ever  they  were  sold  or  emancipated,  the  purchaser  re- 
quired some  assurance  that  they  had  been  the  property 
of  an  enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citizen'^^.    A  citizen 

138  The  fieredium  of  the  first  Romans  is  defined  by  Varro  (de  Re  R«s- 
Uck,  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  141.  c.  10.  p.  160, 161.  edit.  Gesner),  and  clouded  by  Pli- 
ny^s  declamation  (Hist.  Natur.  zviii.  2}.  A  just  and  learned  coTnment  is 
g-ivcnin  the  Administration  des  Terres  chez  Ics  Romains  (p.  12—66). 

1  .>9  The  res  mnncipc  is  explained  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by  UI- 
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CHAP,  could  only  forfeit  bis  rights  by  apparent,  dereliction, 
J^J^^  and  fiuch  dereliction  of  a  valaable  interest  could  not 
easily  be  presumed.     Yet  according  to  the  twelve  ta- 
bles, a  prescription  of  one  year  for  moveables,  and  of 
two  years  for  immoveablesy  abolished  the  claim  of  the 
ancient  master,  if  the  actual  possessor  had  acquired 
them  by  a  fair  transaction  from  the  person  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  lawful  proprietor'^^  Such  conseien- 
tious  injustice,  without  any  mixture  of  fraud  or  force, 
could  seldom  injure  the  members  of  a  small  republic ; 
but  the  various  periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty 
years,  determined  by  Justinian,  are  more  suitable  to 
the  latitude  of  a  great  empire.  It  is  only  in  the  terra  of 
prescription  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  personal 
fortune  has  been  remarked  by  the  civilians,  and  their 
general  idea  of'  property  is  that  of  simple,  uniform, 
and  absolute  dominion.    The  subordinate  exceptions 
of  usBy  o{u8ufrucV^\  of  aervitudes^**^  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  neighbour  on  lands  and  houses,  are  abun- 
dantly explained  by  the  professors  of  jurisprudence. 
The  claims  of  property^  as  far  as  they  are  altered  by 
the  mixture,  the  division,  or  the  transformation  of  sub- 
stances, are  investigated  w:ith  metaphysical  subtlety 
by  the  same  civilians. 
Of  inherit.     The  pcrsoual  title  of  the  first  proprietor  must  be 
Mcc«»?^  determined  by  his  death  :  but  the  possession  without 
tion.        any  appearance  of  change,  is  peaceably  continued  in  his 
children,  the  associates  of  his  toil  and  the  partners  of 
his  wealth.  This  natural  inheritance  has  been  protect- 
ed by  the  legislators  of  every  climate  and  age,  and 

pian  (Fragment,  tit.  xvili.  p.  618,  619.)  and  Bynkershoek  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p. 
306—315).  The  definition  is  somewhat  arbitrary ;  and  as  none  except 
myself  have  assigned  a  reason,  I  am  diffident  of  my  own. 

140  from  Oiis  short  prescription,  Hume  (Essnys,  vol.  i.  p.  433),  infers 
that  there  could  not  then  be  more  order  and  settlement  in  Italy  than  nov 
amonj^st  the  Tartars.  By  the  civilian  of  his  adversary  Wallace,  he  is  re- 
proached, and  not  without  reason,  for  overlooking  the  conditions.  Insti- 
tut.  1.  ii.  tit.  wi. 

141  See  the  Institutes  (1.  i.  tit.  iv,  v.)  and  the  Pandects  (I.  vii).  Noodt 
has  composed  a  learned  and  distinct  treatise  de  Usu/ructit,  Opp.  torn,  i- 
p.  387—478. 

142  The  questions  de  Servitutibua  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  (1.  ii. 
tit.  iii.)  and  Pandects  (1.  viii).  Cicero  (pro  Muren^,  c.  9.)  and  Lactautius 
(Institut.  Divin.  1.  i.  c.  1.)  aiTect  to  laugh  at  the  insignificant  dectrine,  de 
aquft  pluvi&  arcendft,  &c.  Yei  it  might  be  of  frequent  use  among  litigious 
neighboursj  both  in  town  and  country.. 
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the  father  is  encouraged  to  perflevere  in  slow  and  dis-  chap« 
tant  improvements^  by  the  tender  hope  that  a  long  pos-    ^^'^• 
terity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.     The^/nwci.^'^^^'^^*^ 
pie  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal,  but  the  ordct^ 
bas  been  variously  establishes!  by  convenience  or  ca- 
price, by  the  spirit  of  national  institutions,  or  by  some 
partial  example,  which  was  originally  decided  by  fraud 
or  violence.    The  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  appears 
to  have  deviated  from  the  equality  of  nature,  much  less 
than  the  Jewish'«%  (he  Athenian'^%  or  the  English  in- 
stitutions''*^     On  the  death  of  a  citizen,  all  his  descen- 
dants, unless  they  were  already  freed  from  his  pater- 
nal power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  pos- 
sessions.    The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture 
was  unknown;  the  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just 
level ;  all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  entitled  to  an 
equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate;  and  if  any  of 
the  sons  had  been  intercepted  by  a  premature  death, 
his  person  was  represented,  and  his  share  was  divid- 
ed, by  his  surviving  children.     On  the  failure  of  tbeciyil  de- 
direct  line,  the  right  of  succession  must  diverge  to  "thel!*^'^' 
collateral  branches.      The  degrees  of  kindred'**'  are  *    '^  ' 
numbered  by  the  civilians,  ascending  from  the  last 
possessor  to  a  common  parent,  and  descending  from  the 
common  parent  to  the  next  heir;  my  father  stands  in  the 
first  degree,  my  brother  in  the  second,  his  children  in 
the  third,  and  the  remainder  of  the  series  may  be  con- 
ceived by  fancy,  or  pictured  in  a  genealogical  table. 
In  this  computation^  a  distinction  was  made^  essential 

143  Among  the  patriarchs,  the  first  bom  enjoyed  a  niystic  and  spiritual 
primog^eniture  (Genesis,  xxv.  31).  In  the  land  of  Canaan  be  was  entitled 
to  a  double  portion  of  inheritance  (Deuleronoroyy  zxi.  17.  with  Lc  Clerc'9 
judicious  Commentary). 

144  At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters  were  endow- 
ed at  the  discretion  of  iheir  brothers.  See  ihe  xx«pi»oi  pleadings  of  Isaeus 
(in  the  seTenth  volume  of  the  Greek  orators),  illustraud  by  the  version  and 
comment  of  Sir  William  Jones,  a  scholar^  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  genius. 

145  In  England,  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits  all  the  land,  a  law,  snys 
the  orthodox  judge  Blackstone  (Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England,  vol. 
ii.  p.  215.)  unjust  only  in  the  opinion  of  younger  brotl^rs.  It  may  be  pf 
some  political  use  in  sharpening  their  industry. 

146  Black^tonc's  Tables  (vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  represent  and  compare  th« 
decrees  of  the  civil,  with  those  of  the  canon  and  common  law.  A  separate 
tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de  gradibus  et  affinibus,  is  inserted  or  abridged  in 
the  Pandects  (,1.  xxxviii.  tit.  x).  In  the  seventh  degrees  he  computes  (No. 
18.)  1024  persons. 

VOL.   T.  Z  Z 
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CHAP,  to  the  laws  and  even  the  eonstitation  of  Rome;  (he 
^^'^*  agnatSj  or  persons  connected  by  a  line  of  males,  were 
^^"^^^^^  called  9  as  they  stood  in  the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal 
partition ;  but  a  female  was  incapable  of  transmitting 
any  legal  claims :  and  the  cognate  of  every  rank,  with- 
out excepting  the  dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a  son, 
were  disinherited  by  the  twelve  tables,  as  strangers 
and  aliens.  Among  the  Romans,  a  gens  or  lineage 
was  united  by  a  common  name  and  domestic  rites;  the 
various  cognomens  or  surnames  of  Scipio,  or  Marcel- 
lus,  distinguished  from  each  other  the  subordinate 
branches  or  families  of  the  Cornelian  or  Glaudian 
race;  the  default  of  tlie  agnats,  of  the  same  surname, 
was  supplied  by  the  larger  denomination  of  gentiles; 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  laws  maintained,  in  the  same 
name,  the  perpetual  descent  of  religion  and  property. 
A  similar  principle  dictated  the  Yoconian  law%  which 
abolished  the  right  of  female  inheritance.  As  long  as 
virgins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the  adoption  of 
the  wife  extingu^ished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter.  But 
the  equal  succession  of  independent  matrons,  supported 
iheir  pHde  and  luxury,  and  might  transport  Into  a  fo- 
reign house  the  riches  of  their  fathers.  While  the  max- 
ims of  Gato'^*  were  revered,  they  tended  to  perpetuate 
in  each  family  a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity :  till  fe- 
male  blandishments  insensibly  triumphed:  and  every 
salutary  restraint  was  lost  in  the  dissolute  greatness  of 
the  republic.  The  rigour  of  the  decemvirs  was  temper- 
ed by  the  equity  of  the  prietors.  Their  edicts  restored 
emancipated  and  posthumous  children  to  the  rights  of 
nature;  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  agnatSf  they  pre- 
ferred the  blood  of  the  cognats  to  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tiles, whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly  covered 
with  oblivion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of  mothers  and 
sons  was  established  in  the  Tertulliafi  and  Orphitiaa 
decrees  by  the  humanity  of  the  senate.  A  new  and  more 
impartial  order  was  introduced  by  the  novels  of  Jnsti- 

14?  The  Voconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Rome  584.  The 
younger  Scipio,  who  was  Uien  sevcnleen  yeara  of  age  (FrenshemUis,  Sup- 
plement. Ltvian.  zlvi.  40.)  found  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  gencrosiiyto 
his  mother,  sisters,  &c.  (Polybius,  tom.ii.  1.  xxxi.  p.  1453—1464  edit.  Gro- 
noT.  a  domestic  witness). 

148  Legem  Voconiam  (Ernesti,  Clavis  Ciceronlana)  magnl^  voce  boniJ 
lateribus  (at  Ixv  years  of  age)  suasissem,  says  old  Cato  (de  Sencctute>  c 
5).    Aulus  Gellius  (til.  13.  xvii.  6.)  has  saved  some  passages. 
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Dian^  who  affected  to  revive  the  jurisprudence  of  the  chap. 
twelve  tables.  The  lines  of  masculine  and  female  ^,^!^J^ 
kindred  were  confounded :  the  descending,  ascending, 
and  collateral  series,  was  accurately  defined  ;  and  each 
degree^  according  to  the  proximity  of  blood  and  affec 
tion,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  possessions  of  a  Roman 
aitizen^*^ 

The  order  of  succession  is  regulated  by  nature^  orintrodue. 
at  least  by  the  general  and  permanent  reason  of  the||^^^f 
lawgiver ;  but  this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  testa- 
arbitrary  and  partial  imlla  which  prolonged  the  domi-  ^^^' 
nion  of  the  testator  beyond  the  grave"^  In  the  simple 
state  of  society,  this  last  use  or  abuse  of  the  right  of 
property  is  seldom  indulged:  it  was  introduced  at 
Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  and  the*  private  testa- 
ments of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorised  by  the 
twelve  tables.  Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs^'S  a 
Roman  citizen  exposed  his  wishes  and  motives  to  the 
assembly  of  the  thirty  curisB  or  parishes,  and  the  gene- 
ral law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by  an  occasional 
act  of  the  legislature*  After  the  permission  of  the  de- 
cemvirs, each  private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  verbal 
or  written  testament  in  the  presence  of  five  citizens^ 
who  represented  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  people ; 
a  sixth  witness  attested  their  concurrence ;  a  seventh 
weighed  the  copper  money,^which  was  paid  by  an  im- 
aginary purchaser ;  and  the  estate  was  emancipated  by 
a  fictitious  sale  and  immediate  release.  This  singular 
ceremony ''%  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks^ 

149  See  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Tnsiitutes  of  Cants  (1.  i'l.  tit.  viii.p. 
130 — 144.)  and  Justinian  (1.  iii.  tit.  i— vi,  with  the  Greek  yersion  of  Theo- 
phtlus,  p,  515—575.  588—600.)  the  Pandecte  (1.  xxxviii.  tit.  vi— xvii.)  the 
Code  (1.  vi.  tit.  Iv— Ix.)  and  the  Novels  (cxviii). 

150  That  snccession  was  the  rule,  testament  the  txeeption,  is  proved  by 
Taylor  (Elements  of  Civil  Lav,  p.  519—527)  a  learned,  rambling,  spirited, 
writer.  In  the  second  and  third  books  the  method  of  the  Institutes  it 
doubtless  preposterous ;  and  the  chancellor  Duquesseau  (Oeuvi-e8>  torn.  i. 
p.  775.)  wishes  bis  countrjrman  Domat  in  the  place  of  Triboniaii.  Yet  cp- 
venara$  before  Buccesnotu  \fi  not  surely  the  natural  order  of  the  civil  law$. 

151  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fabulous.  At  Athens  a 
chadU99  father  only  could  make  a  will  (Plutarch,  in  Solone»  tpm.  i.  p.  164. 
See  Isxus  and  Jones). 

152  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius  (in  August  c. 
101.  in  Neron.  c;4.)  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Roman  antiquities. 
Plutarch  (Opuscul.  torn.  ii.  p.  976.)  is  surprised  «t*»  /•  /i*flip»«c  >5«i^»rif 
•Ti^itc  /Ml?  A^oXfMVtf'v  »M»5oro/uKf ,  tTMoi  /•  wmKuo't  Tats  ««•!«.  The  language 
of  Ulpian  (Fragment,  tit  Jj.  p.  62ft  edit  SchulUng)  is  almost  too  exclu- 
sive««9olum  ta  utu  est. 
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CHAP.  vra9  still  practised  in  tbe  age  of  Severus ;  hot  the  prs- 
y^l^^  tors  had  already  approvetl  a  more  simple  testament, 
for  which   they  required  the  seals  and  signatures  of 
^  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal   exception,  and 

purposely  summoned  for  the  execution  of  that  import- 
ant act.  A  domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  children,  might  distribute  their 
respective  shares  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
merit  or  his  affection  :  his  arbitrary  displeasure  chas- 
tised an  unworthy  son  by  the  loss  of  his  inheritance 
and  the  mortifying  preference  of  a  stranger.  Bat  the 
experience  of  onnatiiral  parents  recommended  some 
limitations  of  their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or, 
.  by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter,  could  no 
longer  be  disinherited  by  their  silence  :  they  were  com- 
pelled to  name  the  criminal,  and  to  specify  the  offence; 
and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  enumerated  the  sole 
causps  that  could  justify  such  a  violation  of  the  first 
principles  of  nature  and  society *^^  Unless  a  legitimate 
portion,  a  fourth  part,  had  been  reserved  for  the  chil- 
dren, they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action  or  com- 
plaint of  ino^zou^  testament;  to  suppose  that  their 
father's  understanding  was  impaired  by  sickness  or 
age  ;  and  respectfully  to  appeal  from  his  rigorous  sen- 
j^gn^ipt.  tence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  magistrate.  In 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  an  essential  distinction  was 
admitted  between  the  inheritance  and  the  legacies. 
The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire  unity,  or  to  any 
of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of  the  testator, 
represented  his  civil  and  religious  character,  asserted 
his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  discharged  the 
gifts  of  friendship  or  liberality  which  his  last  will  had 
bequeathed  under  the  name  of  legacies.  But  as  tbe 
imprudence  or  prodigality  of  a  dying  man  might  ex- 
haust the  inheritance,  and  leave  only  risk  and  labour 
to  his  successor,  he  was  empowered  to  retain  the  t'd- 
cidian  portion ;  to  deduct,  before  the  payment  of  tbe 
legacies,  a  clear  fourth  for  his  own  emolument.  A 
.  reasonable  time  was  allowed  to  examine  the  propor- 
Upi>  between  the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whe- 

153  Justinian  (Novell,  cxv.  Ko.  3,  4,)  enumerates  only  the  public  and 
priyAte  crimen  for  which  a  soa  might  likewise  disinherit  his  father. 
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tber  he  should  accept  or  refase  the  testament ;  and  if  chap. 
he  used  the  benefit  of  an  inventory,  the  demands  of  the  ^^1^!^ 
creditors  could  not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the  effects. 
The  last  will  of  a  citizen  might  be  altered  during  his 
life  or  rescinded  after  his  death :  the  persons  whom 
he  named  might  die  before  him,  or  reject  the  inherit- 
ance, or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  disqualificatiou.  In 
the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he  was  permitted  to 
substitute  second  and  third  heirs,  to  replace  each  other^ 
according  to  the  order  of  the  testament ;  and  the  inca- 
pacity of  a  madman  or  an  infant  to  bequeath  his  pro* 
perty,  might  be  supplied  by  a  similar  sub8titution*'\ 
Bat  the  power  of  the  testator  expired  with  the  accept- 
ance of  the  testament :  each  JEloman  of  mature  age  and 
discretion  acquired  the  absolute  dominion  of  his  inhe- 
ritance, and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law  was  never 
clouded  by  the  lung  and  intricate  entails  which  confine 
the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  Codicils 
U9e  of  codicils.  If  a  Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  «>d trust*, 
a  remote  province  of  the  empire^  he  addressed  a  short 
epistle  to  his  legitimate  or  testamentary  heir ;  who  fuU 
filled  with  honour,  or  neglected  with  impunity,  this 
last  request,  which  the  judges  before  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus were  not  authorised  to  enforce.  A  codicil  mif^ht 
be  expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  language ;  but 
the  subscription  of  five  witnesses  must  declare  that  it 
was  the  genuine  composition  of  the  author.  His  inten- 
tion, however  laudable,  was  sometimes  illegal ;  and 
the  invention  of  fidei-commissa^  or  trusts,  arose  from 
the  struggle  between  natural  justice  and  positive  ju- 
risprudence. A  stranger  of  Greece  or  Africa  might  be 
the  friend  or  benefactor  of  a  childless  Roman,  but 
Bone^  except  a  fellow-citizen,  could  act  as  his  heir. 
The  Yoconian  law,  which  abolished  female  succes- 
sion, restrained  the  legacy  or  inheritance  of  a  woman 


154  The  9ubttiiuHont  JiJet'Comrnittairew  of  the  modem  civil  law  is  a  feu* 
dal  idea  ^rafted  on  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  bears  scarcely  any  re- 
semblance to  ihe  ancient  fidei-comissa.  Institutioifi  du  Droit  Francois, 
torn.  i.  p.  34r— 383.  Denissart,  Decisions  de  Jurisprudence,  torn.  iv.  p. 
577—604.  They  were  stretched  to  the  fourth  degree  by  an  abuse  of  thu 
claih  NoTd ;  a  panial,  perpkxcd,  declamatory  Uw. 
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CHAP,  to  the  sum  of  one  hondred  thousand  sesterees^^';  and 
^^^^'  an  only  daughter  was  condemned  almost  as  an  alien  in 
^^^^'^^^  her  father's  house.  The  zeal  of  friendship;  and  paren- 
tal  affection^  suggested  a  liberal  artifice :  a  qualified 
citizen  was  named  in  the  testament^  with  a  prayer  or 
injunction  that  he  would  restore  the  inheritance  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended.  Various  was 
the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in ,  this  painful  sitnadon  : 
they  had  dworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  coantry, 
but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  their  oath  :  and 
if  they  preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  pa- 
triotism^  they  forfeited  the  esteem  of  every  virtoous 
mind.  The  declaration  of  Augustus  relieved  their 
doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  confidential  testaments 
.  and  codicils,  and  gently  unravelled  the  forms  and  re- 
straints of  the  republican  jurisprudence^'\  But  as  the 
new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some  abase^ 
the  trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pega- 
sian  decrees,  to  reserve  one- fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to 
transfer  on  the  head  of  the  real  heir  all  the  debts  and 
actions  of  the  succession.  The  interpretation  <if  testa- 
ments was  strict  and  literal ;  but  the  language  of  tm^U 
and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute  and  tech- 
nical accuracy  of  the  civilians^'^. 
}n.  Or  IIL  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by 
^cnoHs.  4iiei|.  public  and  private  relations :  but  their  specific 
obligations  to  each  other  can  only  be  the  effect  of,  1.  a 
promise,  3.  a  benefit,  or,  3.  an  injury :  and  when 
these  obligations  are  ratified  by  law,  the  interested  par* 
ty  may  compel  the  performance  by  a  judicial  action. 
On  this  principle  the  civilians  of  every  couutry  have 
erected  a  similar  jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclusion  of 
.    universal  reason  aad  justice''^ 

155  Dion  Castins  (tom.  ii.  1.  Ivi.  p.  814.  with  lleiimr*t  ftotes)  apecifiet 
in  Greek  money  the  sum  of  25,000  drachms. 

156  The  revolationt  of  the  Roman  laws  of  inheritance  are  finely,  thougli 
sometimes  fancifully,  deduced  by  Montesquieu.    Esprit  des  Loii,  1.  SEzrii, 

157  Of  the  ciTil  jurisprudence  of  successions,  testaments,  codicils,  le- 
gacies, and  trusts,  the  principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes  of  Caius 
(I.  ii.  tit.  ii^ix.  p.  91—144.)  Justinian  (I.  ii.tit.  x — xzv.)  and  The^bilus 
(p.  3?8— ^14) ;  and  the  immense  detajil  occupies  twelve  books  (zxriii— 
xzziz.)  of  the  Pandects. 

158  The  Institutes  of  Cains  (I  ii.  tit.  iz,  z.  p.  144«-314.)of  Justinian  (I. 
iii.  tit.  ziv^zzz.  I.  iv.  tit.  i— vi.)  and  of  Theophilus  (p.  616—837.)  distin- 

fuish  four  sorU  of  oblig^ations-^ut  re,  aut  ver^^j,  aut  titem,  auk  (onstfiis.- 
ut  I  confess  myself  partial  to  my  own  dirisioa. 
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1.  The  goddess  of  faith  (of  haman  and  social  faitb)  ch\p. 
was  worshipped,  not  only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the    ^^^' 
lives  of  the  Romans  ;  and  if  that  nation  was  deficient  prog^^g. 
in  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  benevolence  and  ge- 
nerosity,  they  astonished  the  Greeks  by  their  sincere 
and  simple  perrormance  of  the  most  burthensome  en- 
gagements'^.    Yet  among  the  same  people,  according 
to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs,  a 
naked  pact^  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did  not  create 
any  civil  obligation,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  thele^ 
gal  form  of  a  stipulation.  Whatever  might  be  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Latin  word,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a 
firm  and  irrevocable  contract,  which  was  always  ex- 
pressed in  the  mode  of  a  question  and  answer.  Do  you 
promise  to  pay  me  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ?  was 
the  solemn  interrogation  of  Seius.    I  do  promise,  was 
the  reply  of  Sempronius.  The  friends  of  Sempronias, 
who  answered  for  his  ability  and  inclination,  might  be 
separately  sued  at  the  option  of  Seios ;  and  the  benefit 
of  partition,  or  order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly 
deviated  from  the  strict  theory  of  stipulation.    The 
most  cautions  and  deliberate  consent  was  justly  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  gratuitous  promise ; 
and  the  citizen  who  might  have  obtained  a  legal  se- 
curity, incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians 
succelbsfully  laboured  to  convert  simple  engageme&t* 
into  the  form  of  solemn  stipulations.    The  prsetors,  as 
the  guardians  of  social  faith,  admitted  every  rational 
evidence  of  a  voluntary  and  deliberate  act,  which  in 
their  tribunal  produced  an  equitable  obligation,  and 
for  which  they  gave  an  action  and  a  remedy^^. 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  Benefits, 
contracted  by  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by 


- 159  How  mach  is  the  cooU  rational  evidence  of  Polybiua  (I.  ▼!.  p.  693. 
I.  xxxi.  p.  1459,  1460.)  superior  to  vague,  indiscriminate  applause  om« 
nium  mazime  et  praecipue  fidem  coluit.    A.  Gellius,  xx.  1. 

160  The  Jus  FrKtorium  de  Pactis  et  Transactionibus  is  a  separate  and 
satisfactory  treatise  of  Gerard  Noodt  (0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  483~564V  And  I 
will  Iiere  observe  that  the  universities  of  Holland  and  Brandenburgh,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  appear  to  hav«  studied  the  civil  law 
on  the  most  just  and  liberal  principles. 
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CHA^ip.  the  civilians  with  the  epithet  of  reaP^\    A  grateful  re- 
XLiv.    jm^p  ig  j|y^  jq  ^j^g  autlior  of  a  benefit ;  and  whoever  is 
^"^^^''^^**^  intrusted  with  the  property  of  another,  has    bound 
himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of  restitution.  In  the  casp  of 
a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  generosity  is  on  the  side 
of  the  lender  only,  in  a  deposit  on  the  side  of  the  re- 
ceiver ;  but  in  a  pledge,  and  the  rest  of  the  selfish  com- 
merce of  ordinary  life,  the  benefit  is  compensated  by 
an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to  restore  is  various- 
^ly  modified-by  the  nature  of  the  transaction.   Tlie  La- 
tin language  very  happily  expresses  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  commodatum  and  the  mutuumf 
which  our  poverty  is  reduced  to  confound  under  the 
vague  and  common  appellation  of  a  loan.     In  the  for- 
mer^ the  borrower  was  obliged  to  restore  the  same  in^ 
dividual  thing  with  which  he  had  been  accommodated 
for  the  temporary  supply  of  his  wants ;  in  the  latter,  it 
was  destined  for  his  use  and  consumption,  and  he  dis- 
charged this  mutual  engagement,  by  substituting  the 
same  specific  value,  according  to  a  just  estimation  of 
number,  of  weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  of 
sahf  the  absolute  dominion  is  transferred  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  he  repays  the  benefit  with  an  adequate 
sum  of  gold  or  silver,  the  price  and  universal  standard 
of  all  earthly  possessions.     The  obligation  of  another 
contract,  that  of  location^  is  of  a  more  complicated 
kind.  Lands  or  houses^  labour  or  talents,  may  be  hir- 
ed for  a  definite  term  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
the  thing  itself  must  be  restored  to  the  owner  with  an 
additional  reward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and  em- 
ployment.   In  these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which  may 
be  added  thosse  of  partnership  and  commissions,  the  ci- 
vilians sometimes  imagine  the  delivery  of  the  object, 
and  sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The 
substantial  pledge  has  been  refined  into  the  invisible 
rights  of  a  mortgage  ov  hypotheca;  and  the  agree- 
ment  of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  imputes,  from  that 
moment,  the  chances  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  of 
the  purchaser.     It  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  every 

161  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent,  is  spread 
over  four  books  (xvii-p-xx.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  part*  best 
de^rving  of  the  attention  of  an  English  stiident 
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fnan  will  obey  the  dictates  of  his  interest;  and  if  he  chap. 
accepts  the  benefit^  be  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  expense,    ^^'^' 
of  the  transaction.    In  this  boundless  subject,  the  his-  ^'^^^''^^^ 
torian  will  observe  the  location  of  land  and  money,  the 
rent  of  the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they 
materially  affect  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  landlord  was  often  obliged  to  advance  the 
stock  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to  content 
himself  with  a  partition  of  the  fruits.     If  the  feeble 
tenant  was  oppressed  by  accident,  contagion,  or  hostile 
violence,  he  claimed  a  proportionable  relief  from  the 
equity  of  the  laws :  five  years  were  the  customary  term, 
and  no  solid  or  costly  improvements  could  be  expected 
from  a  farmer,  who,  at  each  moment,  might  be  ejected 
by  the  sale  of  the  estate***.     Usury'",  the  inveterate  interest  of 
grievance  of  the  city,  had  been  discouraged  by  the  money. 
twelve  tables^%  and  abolished  by  the  clamours  of  the 
people.     It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idlenessi 
tolerated  by  the  discretion  of  the  praetors,  and  finally 
determined  by  the  Code  of  Justinian.     Persons  of  il- 
lustrious rank  were  confined  to  the  moderate  profit  of 
four  per  cent ;  six  was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary 
and  legal  standard  of  interest ;  eight  was  allowed  for 
the  convenienceof  manufacturers  and  merchants ;  twelve 

162  The  covenants  of  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandects>^<l.  xiz.)  and  the 
^Code  (Ktv.  tit.  Ixv).    The  quinquennium,  or  term  of  five  years,  appears  to 

have  been  a  custom  rather  than  a  law;  but  in  France  all  leases  of  land  were 
determined  in  nine  years.  This  limitation  was  removed  only  in  the  year  177S 
(EncycJop6die  Methodique>  tom.  i.  de  la  JHrisprudence^  p.  668, 669.)  and  I 
am  sorry  to  observe  that  it  yet  prevails  in  the  beauteous  and  happy  coimtry 
where  I  am  permitted  to  reside. 

163  I  might  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the  three 
books  of  G.  Noodt,  de  foenore  et  usuris  (Opp.  tom.  i.  p,  175— 2^8).    The     x 
interpretation  of  the  tuses  or  centenmce  untra  at  twelve,  the  vndariig  at  one 
per  cent,  is  maintaiiied  by  the  best  critics  and  civilians;  Noodt,  (1.  ii.  c.  2« 

p.  207.)  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  205,  &c.  210.)  Heineccius  (Antiquttat.  ad  Institut. 
1.  iii.  tit.  XY.)  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c*  22.  torn.  ii.  p.  36. 
Defense  de  TEsprit  des  Loix,  tom.  iii.  p.  478,  &c.)  and  above  all  John 
Frederic  Gronovius  (de  Pecunia  Veteri,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  213— 227>  and  his 
three  Antexegeses,  p.  455—655,)  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  champion,  of 
this  probable  opinion ;  which  is,  however,  perplexed  with  some  difficulties. 

164  Primo  xii  tabulis  sancitaro  est-ncquis  unciario  foenore  amplius  exer- 
ceret  (Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  16),  Pour  peu  (says  Montesquieu,, Esprit  des  Loix, 
1.  xxii.  c.  22)  qu'on  soit  v^rs^  dans  lliistoire  de  Rome,  on  verra  qu*une 
pareille  loi  ne  devoit  pas  etre  Tqiivrag^  des  decemvirs.  Was  Tacitus  i^no* 
rant— or  stupid  ?  But  the  wiser  and  n\pre  virtuous  patricians  might  sacrifice 
their  avarice  to  their  ambition,  and  might  attempt  to  check  the  odious  prac- 
tice by  such  interest  as  no  lender  would  accept,  and  such  penalties  ai  »•  • 
debtor  would  incur. 
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CHAP,  wai  granted  to  naatical  insoraDce,  which  the  wiser  an* 
^J^^^!^  cieata  had  not  attempted  to  define;  hot  except  in  this 
perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant  usury 
was  severely  restrained^^^    The  most  simple  interest 
was  condemned  by  the  clergy  of  the  East  and  West^^: 
but  the  sense  of  mutual  benefit^  which  had  triumphed 
over  the  laws  of  the  republic,  have  resisted  with  equal 
firmness  the  decrees  of  the  churchy  and  even  the  pre- 
judices of  mankind^^^ 
iiyuriet.       s.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation  of 
repairing  an  injury;  and  the  sufferer  by  private  injus- 
tice,  acquires  a  personal  right  and  a  legitimate  action.  If 
the  property  of  another  be  entrusted  to  our  care,  the 
requisite  degree  of  care  may  rise  and  fall  according  to 
the  benefit  which  .we  derive  from  such  temporary  pos- 
session ;  we  are  seldom  made  responsible  for  inevitable 
accident,  but  the  consequences  of  a  voluntary  fault 
must  always  be  imputed  to  the  author^^.     A  Roman 
pursued  and  recovered  his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil  action 
of  theft;  they  might  pass  through  a  succession  of  pure 
and  innocent  hands,  but  Nothing  less  than  a  prescrip- 
tion of  thirty  years  could  extinguish  his  original  claim. 
They  were  restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  pnetor,  and 
the  injury  was  compensated  by  double  or  threefold,  or 
even  quadruple  damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  per- 

Eetrated  by  secret  fraud  or  open  rapine,  as  the  robber 
ad  been  surprised  in  the  fact  or  detected  by  a  sub- 
sequent research.  The  Aquilian  law^^^  defended  the 
living  property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle,  from   > 

165  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  ubutj  a  place  in  his  Insti-    | 
tutes ;  but  the  necessary  rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the  Pandects 
(1.  xxii.  tit.  i,  ii.)  and  the  Code  (1.  iv.  tit.  xzzii,  zxziii^.  I 

166  The  fathers  are  unanimous  (Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  M,    I 
&c.):  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Basil,  Chryaostora  (see  his  frivolous  ar^nientt 
in  Noodt,  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  188^,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Jerom,  Augusiin, 
and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

167  Cato,  Seneca,  PluUrch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or 
abuse  of  usury.  According  to  the  etymology  oifanut  and  To»er,  the  princi- 
pal is  supposed  to  grenerate  the  interest :  a  breed  of  barren  metal,  exclaims 
Sbakspeare^-and  the  stage  is  the  echo  of  the  public  voice. 

168  Sir  M  illiam  Jones  hss  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Essay  on  the 
|<aw  of  Bailment  (London,  1781,  p.  137.  in  8vo).  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
lawyer  equally  conversant  with  the  year-books  of  Westminster,  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Ulpian,  the  Attic  pleadings  of  lsaeus»  and  the  sentences  of 
Arabian  and  Persian  cadhis. 

169  Noodt  (0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  137—172.)  has  composed  a  Bepir4te  tKatiie» 
ad  Legem  Aquiluun  (Piuidect.  i.  ix.  tit  ii}. 
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tke  stroke  of  malice  or  negligence :  the  higliest  price  chap. 
"WWLH  allowed  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic  ani-  ^l^^Tv 
mal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  preceding  his  death  ;  ^^^"^^^^ 
a  similar  latitude  of  thirty  days  was  granted  on  the 
destruction  of  any  other  valuable  effects.  A  personal 
inTjury  is  blunted  or  sharpened  by  the  manners  of  the 
times  and  the  sensibility  of  the  individual :  the  pain 
or  the  disgrace  of  a  word  or  blow  cannot  easily  be  ap. 
preeiated  by  pecuniary  equivalent  The  rude  juris* 
prudence  of  the  decemvirs  had  confounded  all  hasty 
insults,  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  lirob^ 
bj  condemning  the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty 
of  twentyrfive  asses.  But  the  same  denomination  of 
money  was  reduced,  in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound  to 
the  weight  of  half  an  ounce ;  and  the  insolence  of  m 
mrealthy  Roman  indulged  himself  in  the  cheap  amuse* 
ment  of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables.  Yeratius  ran  through  the  streets  striking  on  the 
face  the  inoffensive  passengers^  and  his  attendant  purse-  , 
bearer  immediately  silenced  their  clamours  by  the  legal 
tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about  the  value 
of  one  shilling^'^  The  equity  of  the  prs^tors  examin- 
ed  and  estimated  the  distinct  merits  of  each  particular 
complaint.  In  the  adjudication  of  civil  damages,  the 
magistrate  assumed  a  right  to  consider  the  various  cir^ 
eumstances  of  time, and  place,  of  a^e  and  dignity, 
which  may  aggravate  the  shame  and  sufferings  of  the 
injured  person ;  but  if  he  admitted  the  idea  of  a  flue,  a 
punishment,  an  example,  he  invaded  the  province, 
though,  perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of  the  crimi- 
nal law. 

The  execntion  of  the  A.lban  dictator,  who  was  dis-  Fnniah. 
membered  by  eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  as""®^^- 
the  first  and  the  last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in  the 
punishment  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes^^'.     But  this 
act  of  justice,  or  revenge,  was  inflicted  on  a  foreign 
enemy  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  at  the  command 

170  AuluB  Gellius  (Noet.  Attic,  xx.  1.)  borrowed  his  story  from  the 
Commentaries  of  Q.  Lsbeo  on  the  xii  tables. 

171  The  narative  of  Livy  (i.  38.)  is  weighty  and  solemn.  At  Cu  dictis 
Albone  maneres  is  an  harsh  reflection,  unworthy  of  Virgil's  humanity 
(iEneid,  viii«  643).  Heyne,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  observerthat  the 
9ubjeQt  was  too  horrid  for  the  pbield  of  J£neaa  (torn.  iii.  p.  229). 
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CHAP,  of  ft  single  man.  The  twelve  tables  afford  a  more 
^^'^  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they  were 
^^[!^^|franied  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate,  and  accepted  by 
tibe  iweive  the  free  voices  of  the  people  ;  yet  these  laws,  like  the 
^^^'  statutes  of  Draco"*,  are  written  in  characters  of  blood*". 
They  approve  the  inhuman  and  unequal  principle  of 
retaliation  ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted, 
unless  the  offender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs 
distributed  with  much  liberality  the  slighter  chastise- 
ments  of  flagellation  and  servitude}  and  nine  crimes 
of  a  very  different  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy  of 
death.  1.  Any  act  Of  treason  against  the  state^  or  of 
correspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  The  mode 
of  execution  was  painful  and  ignominious :  the  head 
of  the  degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded. in  a  veil,  his 
hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and,  after  he  had 
been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was  suspended  in  the 
midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree.  S. 
Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city ;  whatever  might  be  the 
pretence,  of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public  good. 
8.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ;  for  which  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer. 
Poison  is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dag- 
ger ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  discover,  in  two  fla^tious 
events,  how  early  such  subtle  wickedness  had  infect- 
ed  the  simplicity  of  the  republic,  and  the  chaste  virtues 
of  the  Roman  matrons^^^*  The  parricide  who  violated 
the  duties  of  tiatore  and  gratitude,  was  cast  into  the 
river  or  the  sea,  inclosed  in  a  sack ;  and  a  cock,  a  vi- 
per, a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were  successively  added  as 

172  The  age  of  Draco  (Olympiad  sxxix.  1.)  is  fixed  by  Sir  John  Mar- 
sham  (Canon  Chronicus»  p.  593 — ^596.)  and  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  torn.  iii. 
p.  62).  For  his  laws,  see  the  wcitcrs  on  the  goveroxnent  of  Athens,  Sigo- 
nius,  Meursius,  Potter^  &c. 

173  The  seventh,  de  delictis,  of  the  xii  tables  is  delineated  by  Gravina 
(0pp.  p.  292, 293.  with  a  Commentary,  p.  214—230).  Aulus  GelUus  (xx. 
1.)  and  the  CoUatio  Ltgum  Mqsi^icarum  et  Bomanftrum  affprd  much  ori* 
l^inal  information. 

174  Livy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  flagitious  acras,  of  3000  persons 
accused,  and  of  190  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  (xL 
43.  viii.  18).  Mr.  Kume  discriminates  the  ages  of  private  and  public  vir. 
tue  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  23).  I  would  rather  say  that  such  ebullitions  of 
Tnischief  (as  in  Prance  in  the  year  1680)  are  accidentft  and  prodigies  vbkk 
leave  no  marks  on  the  maimers  of  a  nation. 
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the  most  satiable  companions'^'.  Italy  prodnces  no  chap. 
monkies ;  but  the  want  conld  never  be  felt,  till  the  ^^^^' 
middle  of  the  sixth  centary  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a"* 
parricide^^^.  4.  The  malice  of  an  incendiarji.  After 
the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself  was 
delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  in  this  example  alone 
oar  reason  is  tempted  to  approve  the  justice  of  retalia- 
tion. 5.  Judicial  perjury.  The  corrupt  or  malicious 
witness  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
to  expiate  his  falsehood,  which  was  rendered  still 
more  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the 
deficiency  of  written  jsvidence.  6.  The  corruption  of 
a  judge,  who  accepted  bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniqui- 
tous sentence.  7*  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude 
strains  sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  pf  an  illiterate 
city.  The  author  was  beaten  with  clubs,  a  worthy 
chastisement^  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  left  to 
expire  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner"^.  8.  Th^ 
Boctumal  mischief  of  damaging  or  destroying  a  neigh- 
bour's corn.  The  criminal  was  suspended  as  a  grate- 
ful  victim  to  Geres.  But  the  sylvan  deities  .were  less 
implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable 
tree  was  compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  copper.  9.  Magical  incantations ;  which 
bad  power,  in  the  opinioh  of  the  Latian  shepherds,  to 
exhaust  the  strength  of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his 
life,  and  remove  from  their  seats  his  deep-rooted  plan- 
tations. The  cruelty  of  the  twelve  tables  against  in- 
solvent debtors  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and  I  shall 
dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  antiquity,  to  the  spe- 

175  The  xii  Tables  and  Cicero  (pro  Roscio  Amerino  c.  25,  26.)  are  con- 
tent with  the  sack ;  Seneca  (Exceipt.  Contpovers.  v.  4.)  adorns  it  with  ser- 
pents ;  Juvenal  pities  the  guiltless  monkey  (innoxia  simia— Satir.  xiii. 
156).  Hadrian  (apud  Dositbeum  Magistrum,  l.  iii.  c.  16.  p.  874.  876.  with 
Schulting's  Note),  Modestinus  (Pandect,  xlviii.  tit.  ix.  leg.  9),  Constantine 
(Cod.  1.  ix.  tit.  3(vii),  and  Justinian  (Institut.  1.  iv.  tit.  xviii),  enumerate 
all  the  companions  of  the  parricide.  But  this  fanciful  execution  was  sim- 
plified in  practice.  Hodie  tamen  vivi  exuruntur  vel  ad  bestias  dantur. 
Paul.  Sentent.  Becept.  1.  v.  tit.  xxiv.  p.  512.  edit.  Schulting. 

176  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  O^tius,  after  the  second  Puoic 
war  (Plutarch  in  Romulo^  torn.  i.  p.  57)*  During  the  Cimbric,  P.  Malleo- 
lu8  was  guilty  of  the  first  matricide.    Lav.  Epitom.  1.  Izyiii. 

177  Horace  talks  of  the  formidine  fustts  (I.  ii.  epist.  ii.  154);  but  Cicero 
(de  Republic^,  I.  iv.  apud  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei^  ix.  6.  in  Fragment. 
FhiloBoph.  torn.  iii.  p.  393.  e£t.  Olivet)  affirms  that  the  decemvirs  made 
libels  a  capital  office  ( com  perpauom  res  capita  mxisHsnt^perpaucaq  I 
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CHAP.  eioQS  refinements  of  modern  critiGi8m^'^  After  the  ja. 
^^^*  dicial  proof  or  confession  of  the  debt^  thirty  days  of 
^^^'^'^^  grace  were  allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  in- 
to  the  power  of  his  fellow-citizen.  In  this  private  pri- 
son^  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his  daily  food ;  he 
might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds  weight; 
and  his  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market- 
place^  to  solicit  the  compassion  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt 
was  discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life :  the  in- 
solvent debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  fo- 
reign slavery  beyond  the  Tyber :  but  if  several  credi- 
tors were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting^  they  might 
legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiate  their  revenge 
by  this  horrid  partition.  The  advocates  for  this  savage 
law  have  insisted,  that  it  most  strongly  operate  in  de- 
terring idleness  and  fraud  from  contracting  debts  which 
they  were  unable  to  discharge ;  but  experience  would 
dissipate  this  salutary  terror,  by  proving,  that  no  cre- 
ditor coold  be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable  penalty 
of  life  or  limb.  As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  insen- 
sibly polished,  the  criminal  code  of  the  decemvirs  was 
abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers,  witnesses,  and 
judges ;  and  impunity  became  the  consequence  of  im- 
moderate rigour.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  pro- 
bibited  the  magistrates  from  inflicting  on  a  free  citizen 
any  capital^  or  even  corporal  punishment ;  and  the  ob- 
solete  statutes  of  blood  were  artfully,  and  perhaps  tro- 
ly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not  of  patrician,  but  of  regal, 
tyranny. 
Abolition  In  the  absence  of  penal  laws  and  the  insufliciency  of 
of  penajr**  civil  actious,  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  city  were  im* 
Uwt.  perfectly  maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the 
citizens.  The  malefactors  who  replenish  our  gaols, 
are  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  the  crimes  for  which 
they  suffer  may  be  commonly  ascribed  to  ignorance, 
poverty,,  and  brutal  appetite.  For  the  perpetration  of 
similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian  might  claim  and 

*  178  Bjrnkershoek  (Observat.  Juris.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  1.  in  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.9« 
10/11)  labours  to  prove  tbat  the  creditors  dirided  not  the  do<^,  but  the 
pricct  of  the  insoWcnt  debtor.  Vet  his  interpretation  is  one  perpetual  harsh 
netaphor ;  nor  can  he  surmount  the  Roman  authorities  of  (loiotilian^  Gx* 
CiHos,  FavoniuBy  anc^  TertuUian.    See  Auhis  Gelfius,  BFoeu  Attic.  zxL 
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abofle  the  sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the  repab-  ^^^" 
lie :  but,  on  the  proof  or  saspicion  of  guilt,  the  slave, ,  '  ' 
or  the  stranger,  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  this  strict 
and  summary  justice  might  be  exercised  without  re- 
straint over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace  of 
R  me.  Each  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal^ 
which  was  not  confined,  like  that  of  the  prsetor,  to  the 
cognisance  of  external  actions  :  virtuous  principles  and 
habits  were  inculcated  by  the  discipline  of  educatioti; 
and  the  Roman  father  was  accountable  to  the  state  for 
the  manners  of  his  children,  since  be  disposed^  without 
appeal,  of  their  life,  their  liberty,  and  their  inheritance^ 
In  some  pressing  emergencies,  the  citizen  was  autho- 
rised to  avenge  his  private  or  public  wrongs.  The  con- 
sent of  the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman,  laws^ 
approved  the  slaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though 
in  open  day-light,  a  robber  could  not  be  slain  without 
some  previous  evidence  of  danger  and  complaint. 
Whoever  surprised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed 
might  freely  exercise  bis  revenge^^^;  the  most  bloody 
<^  wanton  ootriige  was  excused  by  the  provocation^*^; 
nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  hus- 
band was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  offender,  or 
that  the  parent  was  condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daugh^ 
ter  with  her  guilty  seducer.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  the  ambitious  Roman  who  should  dare  to  as- 
sume their  title  or  imitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted 
to  the  infernal  gods :  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  was 
armed  with  the  sword  of  justice;  and  the  act  of  Brutus^ 
however  repugnant  to  gratitude  or  prudence,  had  been 
already  sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his  country'*^'. 

179  The  firet  speech  of  Lysias  (Beiske,  Orator.  Grafic.  torn.  v.  p.  3—48.) 
is  ih  defence  of  an  hasband  who  had  killed  the  adulterer.  The  right  of 
husbands  and  fathers  at  Rome  and  Athens  is  discussed  with  much  learning 
by  Dr.  Taylor.    Lectiones  Lysiacc,  c.  xi.  in  Reiske»  tom.  vi.  p.  301—308. 

180  See  Casaubon  ad  Athenxum,  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  19.  Fercurrent  rapbani^* 
que  rougilesque  .  (Catull.  p.  41,  42.  edit.  Vossian).  Hunc  mugilis  intrat 
CJuvensd,  Satir.  x.  317).  Hunc  perroinxere  calones  (Horat.  I.  i.  Satir.  ii. 
44  )  familiae  stuprandum  dedit  ....  iraudi  non  fuit  Val.  MAxim.  1.  vi. 
c.  1.  No.  13. 

181  This  Uw  is  noticed  by  Livy  (ii.  8.)  and  Plutarch  (in  Publicola,  torn. 
it  p.  187);  and  it  fully  justifies  the  public  opinion  on  die  death  of  Caesar, 
wi»tch  Suetonius  could  publish  under  the  Imperial  government.  Jure  cm* 
BVLM  existimaiur  (in  Julio,  c.  76).  Bead  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Cicero  and  MattittSA  ifew  maAn  after  Oie  idea  of  Marok  («d  Fam.  xi.  27*. 
28). 
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CHAP.  The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arma  ia  tbe  midst 
^^^^'  of  peace'",  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were 
unknown  to  the. Romans;  and^  during  the  two  purest 
ages,  from  the  establishment  of  equal  freedom  to  the. 
end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  was  never  disturbed 
by  sedition,  and  rarely  polluted  with  atrocious  crimes. 
Tbe  failure  of  penal  laws  was  more  sensibly  felt  when 
every  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at  home  and  domi- 
nion abroad.  In  the  time  of  Oicero,  each  private  ci- 
tizen enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarchy  f  each  minister 
of  the  republic  was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  re- 
gal power,  and  tiieir  virtues  are  entitled  to  the  warm- 
est praise  as  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or  phi- 
losophy. After  a  triennial  indulgence  of  lust,  rapine, 
and  cruelty,  Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only 
be  sued  for  tiie  pecuniary  restitution  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  such  was  the  temper  of 
-  the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  him- 
self'^%  that  on  refunding  a  thirteenth  part  of  his  plun- 
der, Yerres  could  retire  to  an  easy  and  luxurious  ex- 
ile^«\ 
Rerivai  of  The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion 
^^[||^'^"' of  crimes  and  punishments,  was  made  by  the  dictator 
menu.  Sylla,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary  triumph, 
aspired  to  restrain  the  license,  rather  than  to  oppress 
the  liberty,  of  the  Romans.  He  gloried  in  the  arbi- 
trary proscription  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  cid- 
zens^^^  But  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  he  re- 
spected the  prejudices  of  the  times ;  and  instead  of 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death  against  the  robber  or 
assassin,  the  general  who  betrayed  au  army,  or  the 

182  Ufotroi  /t  ABnf At9i  Tov  71  0-//^^ or  KotTtStyro.  Tbucydid.  L  i.  e.  6. 
The  historian  who  considers  this  circumstance  as  the  test  of  civilintioDy 
would  disdain  the  barbarism  of  an  European  court. 

183  He  first  ratttd  at  milUeM  (800,000;.)  the  damages  of  Sicily  (Divinatio 
in  Caecilium,  c  5),  which  he  afterwards  reduced  to  quadriu^entie*  (320,000/. 
^1  Actio  in  Verrem,  c.  18),  and  was  finally  content  with  triciei  (24,000^) 
Plutarch  (in  Ciceron.  torn.  ill.  p.  1584.)  has  not  dissembled  the  popular 
suspicion  and  report. 

184  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  trium' 
Tirate,  when  he  was  proscribed  by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony  for  the  sake 
of  his  Corinthian  plate.    PUn.  Hist^Natur.  xxxir.  3. 

185  Such  is  the  number  assigned  by  Valerius  Mazimus  (l.ix.  c.3.  Ko, 
1.)  Florus(iy.  31.)  distinguishes  2000  senators  and  knights.  Appian  (de 
Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  c.  95.  torn.  it.  p.  133.  edit.  Schweirauser)  more  accurately 
computes  40  victims  of  the  senAtorivi  nok,  ana  1600  of  tha  eq^iettriaa 
census  or  order. 
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magifltrate  who  ruioed  a  province,  Sylla  was  content  chap. 
to  af;gravate  the  pecuniary  damages  by  the  penalty  of  ^J^1[T\ 
exile,  or,  in  more  conHtitutional  lanj^uage,  by  the  inter- 
diction of  fire  and  water.  The  Cornelian,  and  after-^ 
wardsthePompeian^and  Julian,  laws,  introduced  a  new 
sy.stem  of  criminal  juriRprudence*^^;  and  the  emperors^ 
friim  Augustus  to  Justinian,  disguised  their  increasing 
rigour  under  the  names  of  the  original  authors.  But  the 
invention  and  frequent  use  of  extraordinary pains^  pro- 
ceeded from  the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  pro* 
gress  of  despotism.  In  the  condemnation  of  illustrioua 
Romans,  the  senate  was  always  prepared  to  confound^ 
at  the  will  of  their  masters,  the  judicial  and  legislative 
powers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to  maintain  ^ 
the  peace  of  their  province,  by  the  arbitrary  and  rigid 
administration  of  justice;  the  freedom  of  the  city  eva- 
porated in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the  Spanish  male- 
factor,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman,  was  ele- 
vated by  the  command  of  Galba  on  a  fairer  and  more 
lofty  cro8s**^  Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  the 
throne  to  decide  the  questions  which,  by  their  novelty 
or  importance,  appeared  to  surpass  the  authority  and 
discernment  of  a  proconsul.  Transportation  and  be- 
heading were  reserved  for  honourable  persons;  meaner 
criminals  were  either  hanged  or  burnt,  or  buried  in  the 
mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphithe- 
atre. Armed  robbers  were  pursued  and  extirpated 
as  the  enemies  of  society;  the  driving  away  horses 
or  cattle  was  made  a  capital  offence'^^ ;  but  simple 

186  For  the  penal  knr  (Leg^s  Comeliae,  Pompeix,  Julix,  of  Sylla, 
Pompey,  and  the  Caesars),  see  thesentences  of  Paulus  (1.  iv.  tit.  xTiii— zxz. 
p.  497->52^.  edit.  SchuUing),  the  Gregorian  Code  (Frag;inent.  1.  xix.  p. 
7QS,  706.  in  Schulting),  the  Collatio  Le'i^um  Mosaicarum  et  Romananim 
(lit.  i~xy),  the  Theodosian  Code  (1.  is),  the  Code  of  Justinian  (1.  ix),  the 
Pandects  (xlviii),  the  Institutes  (L  Iv.  tit.  rriii),  and  the  Greek  rersion  of 
Theophilus  (p.  917—^26). 

187  It  was  a  ^ardian  who  had  poisoned  bis  ward.  The  crime  wag 
atrocious;  yet  the  punishment  is  reckoi\ed  by  Suetonius  (c.  9.)  among  the 
acts,  in  which  Galba  shewed  himself  acer  vehemens,  et  in  delicti!  ooerccn* 
dis  immodicus. 

188  The  abactores  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  borse,  or  two  mares 
or  oxen,  or  five  bogs,  or  ten  goats,  were  subject  to  capital  punishment 
(Paul.  Sentent.  Recept.  1.  iv.  tit.  xviii.  p.  497,  498).  Hadrian  (ad  ConciL 
Baeticx),  most  severe  where  the  ofience  waa  most  frequent,  condemns  th* 
criminals,  ad  gladium,  ludi  damnationem  (Ulpian,<de  Officio  Procoosulia, 
I.  viit.  in  Collatione  Legum  Mosaic,  et  Rom.  tit.  xi.  p. 235). 

Tot.  V.  8  B 
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CHAP,  theft  was  anirormly  considered  as  a  mere. civil  and  pri- 
^J^J^I^  vale  injury*  The  degrees  of  guilty  and  the  modes  of 
punishment,  were  too  often  determined  by  the  discre. 
tion  of  the  rulers,  and  the  subject  Was  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  legal  danger  which  he  might  incur  by  every  ac- 
tion of  his  life. 
MeMure  A  sio;  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology, 
«f  guilt  ethics,  and  jurisprudence.  Whenever  their  judgments 
agree,  they  corroborate  each  other;  but  as  oflen  as 
they  differ,  a  prudent  legislator  appreciates  the  guilt 
and  punishment  according  to  the  measure  of  social 
injury.  On  this  principle,  the  most  daring  attack  on 
the  life  and  property  of  a  private  citizen,  is  judged 
less  atrocious*  than  tiie  crime  of  ireason  or  rebellioii, 
which  invades  the  majesty  of  the  republic  ;  the  obse- 
quious civilians  unanimonsly  pronounced,  that  the 
republic  is  contained  in  the  person  of  its  chief;  and 
the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened  by  the  in- 
cessant diligence  of  the  emperors.  The  licentious 
commerce  of  tht  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an  impulse 
of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of  disorder  and 
corruption  :  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  the  family  of 
the  husband,  are  seriously  injured  by  the  adultery  of 
the  wife.  The  wisdom  of  Augustus,  after  curbios;  the 
freedom  of  revenge,  applied  to  this  domestic  offence 
the  animadversion  of  the  laws  :  and  the  guilty  parties, 
after  the  payment  of  heavy  forfeitures  and  fines,  were 
condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  exile  in  two  separate 
islands*'^  Religion  pronounces  an  equal  censure 
against  the  infidelity  of  the  husband  ;  but  as  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  same  civil  effects,  the  wife  was 
never  permitted  to  vindicate  her  wrongs'^ ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  simple  or  double  adultery,  so  familiar  and 
so  important  in  the  canon  law,  is  uuknown  to  the  juris- 
Unnaturai  prudeuce  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.  I  touch  with  re- 
vice,        luctance,  and  despatch  with  impatience,  a  more  odioas 

189  TiU  the  publication  of  the  Julius  Pauliis  of  Schulting  (I.  ii.  tit.  xxn. 
p.  317—323),  it  was  affirmed  and  believed,  that  the  Julian  laws  pufi.*sned 
adultety  with  death  ;  and  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fraud  or  error  of  Tri- 
bonian.  Yet  Lipvius  bad  suspected  the  truth  from  the  narratives  of  Taci- 
tus (Annal.  ii.  50.  iii.  24.  iv.  42),  and  even  from  the  practice  i>f  Augustus, 
wiio  distincruished  the  treatonadle  frailties  of  his  female  kindred. 

190  Incases  of  adultery,  Severus  confined  to  the  husband  the  right  of 
public  accusation  (Cod.  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  I).  Nor  is  this  privilege 
ui^ust^se  different  arc  the  effects  of  male  or  female  infidelity. 
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^ice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  the  name,  and  nature  chap. 
Abominates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Romans  were  in-  ^*^^* 
iected  by  the  example  of  the  Etrpscans'^^  and  Greeks"* :  ''^^^'^^ 
in  the  mad  abuse  of  prosperity  and  power,  every  plea- 
sure that  is  innocent  was  deemed  insipid ;  and  the  Sca- 
tiDian  law'^%  which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of 
Tiolence,  was  insensibly  abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  multitude  of  criminals.  By  this  law,  the  rape, 
perhaps  the  seduction,  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  was  com- 
pensated, as  a  personal  injury,  by  the  poor  damages  of 
ten  thousand  sesterces  or  fourscore  pounds ;  the  ra- 
Yisher  might  be  slain  by  the  resistance  or  revenge  of 
chastity ;  and  I  wisii  to  believe,  that  at  Rome,  as  in 
Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate  deserter  of  his 
sex  was  degraded  from  the  honours  and  the  rights  of 
a  citizen^^^.  But  the  practice  of  vice  was  not  discour* 
aged  by  the  severity  of  opinion :  the  indelible  stain  of 
manhood  was  confounded  with  the  more  venial  trans- 
gressions of  fornication  and  adultery,  nor  was  the  licen- 
tious lover  exposed  to  the  same  dishonour  which  ho 
impressed  on  the  male  or  female  partner  of  his  guilt. 
From  Catullus  to  JuvenaP^^,  the  poets  accuse  and  cele- 
brate the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  reformation 
of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and 
authority  of  the  civilians,  till  the  most  virtuous  of  the 

191  Timon  (1.  i.)  and  Theopompas  (1.  xllii.  apud  Alhencuro,  1.  xii.  p. 
517),  describe  the  luxury  and  lust  of  the  Etruscans :  iro\u  /uo  rot  y%  ;^«e/^»a>«  > 
a-uiof'^i  ratf  irata-t  ^tu  Toic  fxufAxiQts,    About  the  same  period  (A.  U.  C.  445) 

the  Ronuin  youth  studied  in  Etruria  (Liv.  ix.  36). 

192  The  Persians  had  been  corrupted  in  the  same  school ;  ttir^  £AX«r»y 
yKfltSofTK  vAvrt  /ut^yofvau  (Herodot  1.  i.  c.  135).  A  curious  dissertatioo 
mi^ht  be  formed  on  the  introduction  of  pederasty  after  the  time  of  Ilomery^ 
its  progress  amon^  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  vehemence  of  iheir 
passions,  and  the  thin  device  of  virtue  and  friendship  which  amused  the 
philosophers  of  Athens.  Bat,  scelera  ostendi  oportet  dum  puniuntur,  ab- 
scondi  flaj^iiia.  * 

193  The  name,  the  date,  and  the  provisions,  of  Ihis  law,  are  equally 
doubtful  (Gravina,  Opp.  p.  432,  433.  Heineecius,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  No*  109. 
Ernesti,  Clav.  Ciceron.  in  Indice  Legum).  But  I  will  obiierve  that  the  ne- 
fanda  Venus  of  the  honest  German  is  styled  averta  by  the  more  polite 

Italian. 

194  See  the  oration  of  JBSchines  against  the  catamite  Timarchus  (in 
Reiske,  Orator.  Grxc.  torn.  iii.  p.  21—184). 

195  A  crowd  of  disgraceful  passages  will  force  themselves  on  the  me- 
iDory  of  the  classic  reader;  I  will  only  remind  him  of  the  cool  decUratioil 
of  Ovid : 

Odi  concabitus  qui  non  utnimque  resolvunt. 
Hoc  est  quod  puenim  tangar  fuaore  mmw. 
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CHAP.  Csasiarfl  proscribed  the  siu  against  nature  as  a  crime 
x^*^     against  society'^. 
^T""^^      A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  its 

Bigourof  *•      ^i  ®.  .^L  .1  1-    •  i* /I 

the  Chris. error,  arose  m  toe  empire  with  the  religion  of  Constaa- 
tianempe.  line  107^  The  laws  of  Moses  Were  receivei!  as  the  di- 
Tine  original  of  justice,  and  the  Christian  prinres  adapt- 
ed their  penal  statutes  to  the  degrees  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious turpitude.  Adultery  was  first  declared  to  Iw  a 
eapital  offence ;  the  frailty  of  the  sexes  was  assimilated 
to  poison  or  assassination,  to  sorcery  or  parricide ;  the 
same  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  passive  and  ac- 
tive guilt  of  paederasty ;  and  all  criminals  of  free  or 
servile  condition  were  either  drowned  or  beheaded,  or 
east  alive  into  the  avenging  flames.  The  adulterers  were 
•pared  by  the  common  sympathy  of  mankind  ;  hut  the 
lovers  of  their  own  sex  were  pursued  by  general  and 
pious  indignation  :  the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still 
prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  every  vice  was  fo- 
mented by  the  celibacy  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Jus- 
tinian relaxed  the  punishment  at  least  of  female  infi- 
delity ;  the  guilty  spouse  was  only  condemned  to  soli- 
tude and  penance,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she 
Blight  be  recalled  to  the  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband. 
But  the  same  emperor  declared  himself  the  implacable 
enemy  of  unmanly  lust,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  persecu- 
tion can  scarcely  be  excused  by  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives"*. In  defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice,  he 
stretched  to  past  as  well  as  future  offences  the  opera- 
tions of  his  edicts,  with  the  previous  allowance  of  a 
short  respite  for  confession  and  pardon.  A  painful 
death  was  inflicted  by  the  amputation  of  the  sinful  in- 
strument, or  the  insertion  of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores 
and  tubes  of  most  exquisite  sensibility  ;  and  Justinian 

196  JEWnt  Lampridius^  in  Yit.  Heliognbal.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  11^ 
Aurelius  Victor,  m  Philippo.  Codex.  Theodos.  I.  ix.  tit.  vii.  leg.  7.  and 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  iii.  p.  63  Theodosius  abolished  the  subter- 
raneous brothels  of  Rome,  in  which  the  prosiiiution  of  both  sexes  w^  acted 
with  impunity. 

197  See  the  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  against  adultery,  so- 
A>my,  &c.  in  the  The'tdosian  (1.  ix.  tit  vii.  leg.  7.  L  zi.tit.  xxsvi.  \ef^.  I  4) 
»nd  Justinian  Codes  (I.  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  30, 31).  I'heae  princes  speak  the  laiN 
guage  of  passion  aa  well  as  of  justice,  and  /raudently  ascribe  their  own  se- 
Teritv  to  the  first  Caesars. 

198  Justinian,  Novel.  Ixxvii.  cxxxiv.  cxli.  Procopius,  in  Anecdot.  c.  11. 
16.  wah  the  notes  of  AlcmuiHus.  Theopbanes,  p.  151.  Cedrenus,  p.  36a 
SCooaraSy  1.  juw,  p.  64. 
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defended  the  propriety  of  the  execution^  since  the  cri-  chap. 
minab  would  have  lost  their  hands  had  they  been  ,,^i^^ 
convicted  of  sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  disgrace  and 
agony^  two  bishops^  Isaiah  of  Rhodes,  and  Alexander 
of  Diospolisy  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
Btantihoplei  while  their  brethren  were  admonished  by 
the  voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson,  and 
Dot  to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  their  character.  Perhaps 
these  prelates  were  innocent.  A  sentence  of  death  and 
infamy  was  often  founded  on  the  slight  and  suspicious 
evidence  of  a  child  or  a  servant :  the  guilt  of  the  green 
faction,  of  the  rich,  and  of  the  enemies  of  Theodora^ 
ififas  presumed  by  the  judges,  and  paederasty  became 
the  crime  of  those  to  whom  no  crime  could  be  imputed. 
A  French  philosopher*^'  has  dared  to  remark,  that 
whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our  na- 
tural horror  of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine  of  ty^ 
ranny.  But  the  favourable  persuasion  of  the  same  wri- 
ter, that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and  rea- 
son of  mankind,  is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome  disco- 
Tery  of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  diseased 

The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  inJud^r' 
all  criminal  cases,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  b^l^g  l^i^e'peo-^ 
tried  by  their  country*^\     1.  The  administratipn  of  pk. 
justice  is  the  most  ancient  oflBce  of  a  prince  :  it  was 
exercised  by  the  Roman  kings,  and  abused  by  Tar- 
quin;  who  alone,  without  law  or  council,  pronounced 
his  arbitrary  judgments.    The  first  consuls  succeeded 

199  Montesquieu,  Eitprit  des  Lois,  1.  xii.  c.  6.  That  eloquent  philoso- 
pher conciliates  the  righis  of  liberty  and  of  nature^  which  should  never  be 
placed  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

200  For  the  corruption  of  Palestine^  3000  years  before  the  Christian 
xra,  see  the  history  and  laws  of  Moses.  Ancient  Gaul  is  stigmatised  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  ▼.  p.  356),  China  by  the  Mahometan  and  Chris* 
tian  Uavellers  (Ancient  Relations  of  India  and  China,  p.  34.  translated  by 
Renaudot,  and  his  bitter  critic  the  P^re  Premare,  Lettres  Edifiantes,  torn, 
six.  p.  435),  and  native  America  by  the  Spanish  historians  (Garcilasso  de  la 
Veg:a,  I.  iii.  c.  13.  Rycaut's  translation ;  ai^d  Dictionaire  de  Bayle,  torn.  iii. , 
p.  83).  I  believe,  and  hope^  that  the  nef^oesy  in  their  own  country,  were 
exempt  from  this  moral  pestilence. 

301  The  important  subject  of  the  public  questions  and  judgments  at 
Rome  is  explained  with  much  leaminjif,  and  in  a  classic  style,  by  Charles 
Sigonius  (1.  iii.  de  Judiciis,  in  0pp.  torn.  iii.  679—864) ;  and  a  good  abridg- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  Republique  Romaine  of  Beaufort  (torn.  ii.l.  r. 
p,  1—121).  Those  who  nish  for  more  abstruse  law,  may  stud}  Noodt 
(de  Jurisdictione  et  Imperio  Libri  duo,  torn;  i.  p  93 — 134),  Heineccius  ad 
Pandect.  1.  i.  et  ii.  ad  Institut  I.  i?.  tit.  XTJi.  Element  ad  Antiquitat),  and 
Grwyiiu  (0pp.  3S0«*351). 
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CHAP,  to  this  riegal  prerogative ;  but  the  sacred  right  of  ap- 
^^^^'  peal  soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates^ 
and  all  public  causes  were  decided  by  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  the  people.  But  a  wild  democracy,  superior 
to  the  forms,  too  often  disdains  the  essential  princi- 
ples, of  justice  :  the  pride  of  despotism  was  envenom- 
ed by  plebeian  envy,  and  the  heroes  of  Athens  might 
sometimes  applaud  the  happiness  of  the  Persian, 
whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  single  tyrant. 
Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  the  people  on 
their  own  passions,  were  at  once  the  cause  and  effect 
of  the  gravity  and  temperance  of  the  Romans.  The 
right  of  accusation  was  confined  to  the  magistrates.  A 
vote  ot  the  thirty-five  tribes  could  inflict  a.fine ;  bat  the 
cognisance  of  all  capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a 
fundamental  law  to  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in 
which  the  weight  of  influence  and  property  was  sure 
to  preponderate.  Repeated  proclamations  and  adjourn- 
ments were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for  prejudice  and 
resentment  to  subside ;  the  whole  proceeding  might  be 
annulled  by  a  seasonable  omen,  or  the  opposition  of  a 
tribune ;  and  such  popular  trials  were  commonly  less 
formidable  to  innocence,  than  they  were  favourable  to 
guilt.  But  this  union  of  the  judicial  and  legislative 
powers,  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  accused  party  was 
pardoned  or  acquitted  ;  and  in  the  defence  of  an  illus- 
trious client,  the  orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  address 
^  their  arguments  to  the  policy  and  benevolence,  as  well 
as  to  the  justice,  of  their  sovereign.  S.  The  task  of 
convening  the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each  offender  be- 
came more  difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  the  offenders 
continually  multiplied  ;  and  the  ready  expedient  was 
adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  people  to 
the  ordinary  magistrates^  or  to  extraordinary  inquisi- 
tors. In  the  first  ages  these  questions  were  rare  and 
occasional.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome  they  were  made  perpetual :  four  praetors  were 
annually  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  state  of- 
'  fences  of  treason,  extortion,  peculation,  and  bribery ; 
and  Sylla  added  new  praetors  and  new  questions  for 
those  crimes  which  more  directly  injure  the  safety  of 
individuals.  By  these  inquisitors  the  trial  was  pre- 
pared  and  directed ;  but  they  could  only-  pronounce 
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the  seritence  of  the  majority  of  judges,  who  with  some  chap. 
troth,  and  more  prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  the  ^'"*^- 
English  ju^ie8'^^  To  discharge  this  important  though  ^^^J^^^*^ 
burthensome  office,  an  annual  list  of  ancient  and  re- judges. 
spectable  citizens  was  formed  by  the  prsBtor.  After  ma- 
ny constitutional  struggles,  they  were  chosen  in  equal 
numbers  from  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the 
people ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  appointed  for  sin- 
gle questions ;  and  the  various  rolls  or  decuries  of  , 
judges  must  have  contained  the  names  of  some  thou- 
f^and  Romans,  who  represented  the  judicial  authority 
of  the  state. .  In  each  particular  cause,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber was  drawn  from  the  urn ;  their  integrity  was 
guarded  by  an  oath ;  the  mode  of  ballot  secured  their 
independence ;  the  suspicion  of  partiality  was  remov* 
ed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of  the  accuser  and  defen- 
dant ;  and  the  judges  of  Milo,  by  the  retrenchment  of 
fifteen  on  each  side,  were  reduced  to  fifty-one  voices 
or  tablets,  qf  acquittal,  of  condemnation,  or  of  favour- 
able doubt'^\  3.  In  his  civil  jurisdiction,  the  praetor  of 
the  city  was  truly  a  judge,  and  almost  a  legislator ;  hot 
as  soon  as  he  had  prescribed  the  action  of  law,  he  of- 
ten referred  to  a  delegate  the  determination  of  the  fact. 
"With  the  increase  of  legal  proceedings,  the  tribunal  of 
the  centnmvirs,  in  which  be  presided,  acquired  more 
weight  and  reputation.  But  whether  he  acted  alone,  or 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most  absolute  pow- 
ers might  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annually 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  rules  and  pre- 
cautions of  freedom  have  required  some  explanation.; 
the  order  of  despotism  is  simple  and  inanimate.  Be- 
fore the  age  of  Justinian,  or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the 
decuries  of  Uom'an  judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title: 
the  humble  advice  of  the  assessors  might  be  accepted  AsteMo^. 
or  despised  ;  and  in  each  tribunal  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a  single  magis- 
trate, who  was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the  will  of  the 
emperoK 

202  The  office,  both  &t  Rome  and  in  England,  must  be  considered  as  ail 
occasional  duty,  and  not  a  magistracy  or  profession.  But  ihe  obligation  of 
an  unanimous  verdict  is  peculiar  to  our  laws,  which  cohdemn  the  juryman 
to  undergo  the  torture  from  whence  they  have  exempted  the  criminal. 

203  We  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  AsOonivs 
PediaDU8»  who  flourisb^d  under  the  reign  of  Tiberisa.    The  loss  of  Us 
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CHAP.      A  Roman  aecosed  of  any  eapital  crime  mi^t  pre- 
^^'^    Tent  the  sentence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile,  m 
^|l^[^[^  death.    Till  his  guilt  had  been  legally  proved^  bia  in- 
exile  and  uoceuce  was  presumed,  and  his  person  was  free  :  till 
death,      (he  votes  of  the  last  century  had  been  counted  and  de- 
clared,  he  might  peaceably  secede  to  any  of  the  allied 
cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece^  or  Asia*^.  His  fame  and  for- 
tones  were  preserved,  at  least  to  his  children,  by  this 
I  civil  death ;  and  he  might  still  be  happy  in  every  ra- 

tional and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to 
the  ambitious  tumult  of  Rome  could  support  the  uni- 
formity and  silence  of  Rhodes  or  Athens.  A  bolder 
effort  was  required  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Gesars ;  but  this  effort  was  rendered  familiar  by  the 
maxims  of  the  Stoics,  the  example  of  the  bravest  Ro- 
mans,  and  the  legal  encouragements  of  suicide.  The 
bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed  to  pub. 
lie  ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more  serious  evil, 
were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confiscation  of  their 
.  fortunes.  But  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  an- 
ticipated the  decree  of  the  prince  or  senate,  their  coa- 
rage  and  despatch  were  recompensed  by  the  applause 
of  the  public,  the  decent  honours  of  burial,  and  the  va- 
lidity of  their  testaments^'.  The  exquisite  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to  have  deprived  the  onfor- 
tunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was  still  denied 
even  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines.  A  voluntary 
death,  which  in  the  case  of  a  capital  offence,  interven- 
ed  between  the  accusation  and  the  sentence,  was  ad- 
mitted  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of  the 
deceased  were  seized  by  the  inhuman  claims  of  the 
treasury^.  Yet  the  civilians  have  always  respected 
the  natural  right  of  a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his  life ;  and 
the  posthumous  disgrace  invented  by  Tarquin^'  to 

Commentaries  on  the  Orations  of  Cicero  has  deprived  us  of  a  Takiable 
fund  of  bistorical  and  legal  knowledge. 

204  Polyb.  I.  vi.  p.  643.  The  extension  of  the  empire  and  eify  of  Bome, 
obliged  the  ez>le  to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  retirement. 

305  Qui  de  se  statuebant,  humabantur  corpora,  manebant  testam^ita  j 
pretium  festinandi.    Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  25.  with  the  notes  of  lipsiua. 

206  Julius  Paulus  (Senlent.  Recept.  1.  v.  tit.  xii.  p.  476),  the  Pandects 
(I.  xlviii.  tit.  xxi),  the  Code  (I.  ix.  tit.  l),  Bynkershoek  (torn.  i.  p.  59.  Ob- 
aervat.  J.  C.  U.  iv.  4),  and  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxix.  c.  9),  de^ 
fine  the  civil  limitations  of  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  suicide.  The  cri- 
minal penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later  and  darker  age. 

207  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  zzzyi.  24.    When  hifi  lkt%«ed  his  tubjects  te 
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check  the  despair  of  his  sabjects,  was  never  revived^  chap. 
or  imitated  by  succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of  this  ^^^^' 
world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  oyer  him  who 
is  resolved  on  death ;  and  his  arm  can  only  be  restrain, 
ed  by  the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state. — 
Suicides  are  enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the  unfor- 
tunate, rather  than  the  guilty^';  and  the  poetical  fables 
of  the  infernal  shades  could  not  seriously  influence  the 
faith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  length  imposed  a  pious 
servitude  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  condemn 
them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur^  the  last  stroke  of 
disease  or  the  executioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  ^.Jf{*.^  ?^ 
the  sixty-two  books  of  the  Code  and  PanJects:  and,prudi^. 
in  all  judicial  proceeding,  the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen 
is  determined  with  less  caution  and  delay  than  the 
most  ordinary  question  of  covenant  or  inheritance. 
This  singular  distinction,  though  something  may  be 
allowed  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  defending  the  peace 
of  society,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  criminal  and 
civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the  state  are  sim- 
ple and  uniform ;  the  law  by  which  he  is  condemned, 
is  inscribed  not  only  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  the 
conscience  of  the  offender,  and  his  guilt  is  commonly 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  fact.  But  our  re- 
lations to  each  other  are  various  and  infinite :  our  obli* 
gations  are  created,  annulled,  and  modified,  by  inju- 
ries, benefits  and  promises ;  and  the  interpretation  of 
voluntary  contracts  and  testaments^  which  are  often 
dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance^  affords  a  long  and  la- 
borious exercise  to  the  sagacity  of  the  judg6.  The 
business  of  life  is  multiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce 
and  dominion,  and  the  residence  of  the  parties  in  the 
distant  provinces  of  an  empire,  is  productive  of  doubt, 
delay,  and  inevitable  appeals  from  the  local  to  the  su- 
preme magistrate.    Justinian,  the  Greek  emperor  of 

buUding'  the  Capitol,  laany  of  the  Ubourers  were  provoked  to  despatch 
themseWea ;  he  nailed  their  dead  bodies  to  crosses. 

308  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  basenga^^d 
Virgil  (iEneid  vi.  434—439)  to  confound  suicides  with  infiinu,  lovers,  and 
persons  unjustly  condemned.  -He^ne,  the  best  of  his  editors,  is  at  a  loss  to 
4teduce  the  idea,  or  ascertain  tlie  jurisprudsnce,  of  the  Boman  poet. 
VOL.  v.  i  C 
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CHAP.  CoMtMtiiMi^  awl  the  East,  wm  the  legal 
^  ^of  the  Latian  shepherd  who  had  plaiiled  a  cirfoiiy  om 
the  baakii  of  the  Tyber.  In  a  period  of  thirteeo  haA- 
dred  years,  the  laws  had  reliietastly  followed  (he 
chaises  of  goverament  and  mamiers;  and  the  landaiile 
desire  of  eonciliating  ancient  names  with  reeeat  inati. 
ttttionsy  destroyed  the  liarmoi^  and  swelled  the  oug- 
nitude,  of  the  obscure  and  irregalar  system.  The  laws 
which  excuse  on  any  occasions  the  q^orance  of  their 
subjects,  confess  their  own  imperfections;  the  civil  jii« 
risprudence^  as  it  was  abri^fi^d  by  Justinian,  atill  eon- 
tinned  a  mysterious  seisnce  and  a  profttable  trade,  and 
the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study  was  involved  in  ten- 
fold darkness  by  the  private  industry  of  the  praeti. 
tinners.  Tlie  expense  of  the  porsoii  aomeltmea  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  the  prize,  and  the  fairest  rights 
Wi^re  abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  prudence  of  the 
claimants.  Bach  costly  justice  might  tend  to  abate  the 
spirit  of  litigation^  but  the  unequal  presaufe  serves  only 
to  increase  the  influence  of  tlie  rich,  and  to  agg^vate 
the  misery  of  the  poor.  By  these  dilatory  and  expen- 
sive proceedings^  the  wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  move 
certain  ad?anta^  than  be  eonld  hope  from  the  acci- 
dental  corruption  of  bis  judge.  The  experience  of  an 
arbuse,  from  whick  our  own  age  and  country  are  not 
perfectly  exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke  a  geoerone 
indignatann,  and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging 
oor  elaborate  j,ueiffirudence  €sr  the  simple  and  sum- 
mary degrees  of  a  Turkish  endhi.  Our  calmer  reflee^ 
tkm  will  suggest,  thai  sncb  forms  and  delays  are  ne- 
cessary to  guard  the  person  and  property  of  the  citl* 
zen;  that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  tbe^trst  engine 
of  tyranny,  and  that  the  laws  of  a  free  people  ahoold 
foresee  and  determine  every  qnesiien  that  may  piobn* 
lily  arise  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  tvansactiona 
of  industry.  But  the  j^vernment  of  Justinian  onifced 
the  evils  of  liberty  and  servitude;  and  the  Romans 
were  oppressed  at  the  same  time  by  the  multiplicity  of 
their  laws  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  thoir  master.    . 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Meign  of  the  younger  JuMin.-^Embassy  cftke  Avan. 
— TTieir  seMement  on  the  Danube. -^Conquest  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards.-^Moption  and  reign  of  Ti- 
berius.— (Jf  Maurtce.^-^State  of  Italy  under  the 
Lombards  and  the  Exarchs. ^^^  Ravenna. — Dis^ 
tress  qf  Rome. — Charoicter  and  Pontificate  of  Gre^ 
gory  the  First. 

DURING  the  last  yean  of  Jartinian,  his  infirm  ^^ap. 
mind  was  devoted  to  htevenly  contemplation,  and  he^^^v^ 
neglected  the  bostness  of  the  lower  world.  His  aob*  Death  of 
jects  were  impatient  of  the  long  continaance  of  his  lifc'**"i'"!S 
and  reign  :  yet  all  who  were  capable  of  reflection^  ap-  not.  u.  * 
prehended  the  moment  of  his  death,  wfaicti  might  in- 
volve the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in  civil  war. 
Seven  nephews^  of  the  childless  monarcli,  tlie  sons  or 
grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been  educated 
in  the  splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they  had  been 
shewn  in  high  commands  to  the  provinces  and  armies  ; 
their  characters  were  known,  their  followers  were  zea- 
lous, and  as  the  jealousy  of  age  postponed  the  declara- 
tion of  a  successor,  they  might  expect  with  equal  hopes 
the  inheritance  of  their  uncle.  He  expired  in  his 
palace  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years ;  and  the  de- 
cisive opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  friends  of  Jus« 
tin  the  son  of  Yigilantia*.  *  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
his  domestics  were  awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd 
who  thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained  admittance 
by  revealing  themselves  to  be  the  principal  members 
of  the  senate.  These  welcome  deputies  announced 
the  recent  and  momentous  secret  of  the  emperor's  de- 
cease :  reported,  or  perhaps  invented,  bis  dying  choice 
of  the  best  beloved  and  most  deserving  of  his  nephews^ 
and  conjured  Justin  to  prevent  the  disorders  of  the  muU 

1  See  the  family  of  JuBtin  and  Justinian  in  tiie  Famllix  f Byzantine  of 
Pucange«  p.  89—101.  The  derout  cWiliana  Ludewig  (in  V it.  Justinian,  p. 
131.)  and  Heineccius  (Hist.  Juris.  Roman,  p.  374  }  have  since  iilustsat(4 
the  genealogy  of  their  favourite  prince. 

2  In  the  story  of  Justin's  eleration  I  havir  translated  into  simple  and  con- 
cise pvoie,  the*eight  hundred  rerses  of  the  two  first  books  of  Corippui;* 
de  LMidibus  Jostioi,  Appendix  Hist  Bysant.  p.  401— 41S.  Borne,  1777. 
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CHAP,  titade,  if  tbey  sboold  perceive,  w|th  the  relarn  of  iigbi^ 
^J^I^J^  that  they  were  left  without  a  master.    After  compos- 
ing bis  eoonteDance  to  sorprise^  sorrow,  and  decent 
modesty,  Jostin,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  sab- 
mitted  to  the  aotbority  of  the  senate.     He  was  conduct- 
ed with  speed  and  silence  to  the  palace,  the  guards 
saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  the  martial  and  reli- 
gious rites  of  his  coronation  were  diligently  accom- 
plished.    By  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers  he  was 
invested  with  the  Imperial  garments,  the  red  buskins, 
white  tonic,  and  purple  robe.     A  fortunate  soldier, 
whom  be  instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune, 
encircled  his  neck  with  a  military  collar ;  four  robust 
youths  exalted  him  on  a  shield  :  he  stood  firm  and 
erect  to  receive  the  adoration  of  his  subjects  ;  and  their 
choice  was  sanctified  by  the  benediction  of  the  patri- 
arch, who  imposed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  an  or- 
Beignof   thodox  priuce.     The  hippodrome  was  already  filled 
^rVhe  ^^  ^'^^^  innumerable  multitudes,  and  no  sooner  did  ths 
younger,   cmperor  appear  on  his  throne,  than  the  voices  of  the 
N  ^  is^  ^^"^  ^°^  ^^^  green  factions  were  confounded  in  the 
A^D.  574,  sAine  \oytL\  acclamations.    In  the  speeches  which  Jua^ 
December,  tin  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  te 
correct  the  abuses  which  had  disgraced  the  age  of  his 
predecessor,  displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just  and  bene- 
ficent government,  and  declared,  that  on  the  approach- 
uiscon-    ^^S  calends  of  January^  he  would  revive  in  bis  own 
•ubhip,    person  the  name  and  liberality  of  a  Roman  consul. 
Jwjwln^!'^*^^  immediate  discharge  of  his  uncle's  debts  exhibited 
a  solid  pledge  of  his  faith  and  generosity;  a. train  of 
porters,  laden  with  bags  of  gold,  advanced  into  the 
Diidst  of  the  hippodrome,  and  the  hopeless  creditors  of 
Justinian  accepted  this  equitable  payment  as  a  volun- 
tary gift.     Before  the  end  of  three  years,  his  example 
was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  empress  Sophia, 
who  delivered  many  indigent  citizens  from  the  weight 
of  debtjind  usury  :  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  en- 
tilled  to  gratitude;  since  it  relieves  the  most  intolera- 

3  It  it  surprising^  how  Pagi  (Critica  in  Annal.  Baron,  torn.  ii.  p.  639.) 
could  be  tempted  by  any  chronicles  lo  comradict  the  plain  and  decisive  text 
of  Corippus  (vicina  dona,  I.  ii.  354.  ricina  dies,  I.  ir.  1),  and  to  postpone  till 
A*  D.  567,  the  consulship  of  Justin. 
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ble  distress ;  but  in  which  the  bounty  of  a  prince  k  the  chap. 
most  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  claims  of  prodigality  ^^^^I^^ 
and  frauds 

On  the  seventh  day  of  his  reign^  Justin  gave  au-  Embassy 
dience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avails,  and  the^^^^^ 
acene  was  decorated  to  impress  the  Barbarians  with  a.  d.  '566^ 
astonishment,  veneration^  and  terror.  Fronf  the  palace 
gate,  the  spacious  courts  and  long  porticoes  were  lined 
ivith  the  lofty  crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of  the  guards^ 
who  presented  their  spears  and  axes  with  more  confi- 
dence than  they  would  have  shewn  in  a  field  of  battle. 
The  officers  who  exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the 
person  of  the  prinee,  were  attired  in  their  richest  habits^ 
and  arranged  according  to  the  military  and  civil  order 
of  the  hierarchy.  When  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was 
withdrawn^  the  ambassadors  beheld  the  emperor  of  the 
Kast  on  his  throne,  beneath  a  canopy  or  dome,  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns,  and  crowned  with  a 
winged  figure  of  Victory.  In  the  first  emotions  of  sur- 
prise, they  submitted  to  the  servile  adoration  of  the 
Byzantine  court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  the 
ground,  Targetius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed 
the  freedom  and  pride  of  a  Barbarian.  He  extolled^ 
by  the  tongue  of  his  interpreter,  the  greatness  of  the 
cbagan,  by  whose  clen^ency  the  kingdoms  of  the  South 
were  permitted. to  exist,  whose  victorious  suhjects  had 
traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Scythja,  and  who  now 
covered  the  banks  of  the  Danube  with  innumerable 
tents.  The  late  emperor  had  cultivated,  with  annual 
and  costly  gifts,  the  friendship  of  a  grateful  monarchy 
and  the  enemies  of  Rome  had  respected  the  allies  of 
the  Avars.  The  same  prudence  would  instruct  the 
nephew  of  Justinian  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  purchase  the  blessings  of  peace  from  an 
invincible  people  who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the 
exercise  of  war.  The  reply  of  the  emperor  was  deli- 
vered in  the  same  strain  of  haughty  defiance,  and  he 
derived  his  confidence  from  the  God  of  the  Christians^ 
the  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of 
Justinian.  •  <^  The  empire/'  said  he,  ^^  abounds  with 
**  men  and  horses,  and  arms  sufficient  to  defend  our 

4  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  305.    Whenerer  Cedrenus  or  Zonjurm  atp 
mere  traiiKribcr0«  it  is  fuperftvoui  to  ftljiegt  ^hfik  tesUiBony. 
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CHAP.  ^<  ffontien,  and  to  chastise  the  Barbarians.    Tmi  ofisr 
y^I^^  "  wd,  you  threaten  hostilities :  we  despise  yoar  enmity 
<^  and  your  aid.    The  conquerors  of  the  Avars  solieiC 
^'  our  alliance ;  shall  we  dread  their  fugitives  and  ex- 
''  lies'?  The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  yoar 
<^  misery,  to  your  humble  prayers.    From  us  you  shall 
<^  receive  a  more  important  obligation,  the  knowledge 
'^  of  your  own  weakness.     Retire  from  our  presence ; 
^^  the  lives  of  ambassadors  are  safe ;  and  if  yon  reium 
^<  to  implore  our  pardon,  perhaps  you  will  taste  of  oar 
^^  benevolence^.'^    On  the  report  of  his  ambassadors, 
the  chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent  firmness  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  of  whose  character  and  resources  he 
was  ignorant.    Instead  of  executing  his  threats  against 
the  Eastern  empire,  be  marched  into  the  poor  and  sa- 
vage countries  of  Germany^  which  were  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks.    After  two  doubtful  battles, 
he  consented  to  retire,  and  the  Austrasian  king  reliev- 
ed the  distress  of  his  camp  with  an  immediate  supply 
of  corn  and  cattle^     Such  repeated  disappmntments 
had  chilled  the  spirit  of  the  Avars,  and  their  power 
would  have  dissolved  away  in  the  Sarmatian  deaert,  if 
the  alliance  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards^  had  not 
given  a  new  object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting  siettle- 
ment  to  their  wearied  fortunes. 
Aibtin,        While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard^  he 
kingof  the  cocountcred  in  battle^  and  transpierced  with  his  lance, 
Hf^tli!?*  **»©  rival  prince  of  the  Gepidffi.    The  Lombards,  who 

lour»  loTCy 

▼enre.'  ^  Corippus,  1.  in.  390.    The  unquestionable  sense  relates  to  the  Turks, 

'^  the  conquerors  of  the  Avan ;  but  the  word  Muto*  has  no  apparent  mesnis^ 

and  the  sole  MS.  of  Corippus,  from  whence  the  first  edition  (1581«  apud 
Planlin)  was  printed,  is  no  Ipnger  visible.  The  last  editor,  Fogg^ini  of  Rome 
has  inserted  the  conjectural  emendation  of9oldam  but  the  proofa  of  Do- 
cange  (Joinville,  ]>issert.  xwu  p.  238— >340.)  for  the  early  use  of  thia  title 
among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  are  weak  or  ambiguous.  And  I  must  in- 
clme  to  the  authority  of  d*Herbelot  (BibliothiSqne  Orient,  p.  S35},  who  sa- 
cribes  the  word  to  the  Arabic  and  Chaldaean  tongue^  and  the,  date  to  the 
beginning  of  the  elcTcnth  century,  when  it  waa  bestowed  by  the  U&alif  of 
Bsgdad  on  Mahmud  prince  of  Gazna,  and  conqueror  of  India. 

6  Fortheae  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  verse  of  Corripptts  0- 
lit  351-40L)  with  the  prose  of  Menander  (Bxoorpt  Legation.  ^  lOS.  103). 
Their  diversity  proves  that  they  did  not  copy  each  other ;  their  resem- 
blance, that  they  drew  &om  a  common  original. 

7  For  the  Austraaian  war,  see  Menander  (Bncerpt.  Legnt-  p.  110),  Gr» 
goty  of  Tours  (Hist^  Frftnc.  I  iv.  c.  29),  and  P»uL  the  doioott  (de  Gcft. 
tongobard.  I.  ii.  c.  10). 
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a^pplsiidMl  roeh  early  mrowess^  requested  Us  father  chap. 
^nriih  uMnimoaa  acelasAatioasy  tkat  the  heroic  youth^^  ^^^' 
^vho  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  fields  might  be  ad* 
aiitted  to  ^the  feast  of  victory.    ^^  Too  are  not  oamind* 
^^  falf^^  replied  the  inflexible  Aiidoin,  <<  of  the  wise 
^^  cuetoQis  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  be  his  me- 
'^  rity  a  prince  is  incapable  of  aitting  at  table  with  hin 
^^  father  till  he  has  received  his  arms  from  a  foreigii 
^^  and  royal  hand/^    Alboin  bowed  wiih  reverence  to 
the  institotiona  of  hia  country :  selected  forty  compa- 
nions^ and  biddly  visited  the  court  of  Turisund  king 
of  the  Qepiddy  who  embraced  and  enterUined^  ac- 
cording to  the  lawa  of  hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his 
son.    At  the  banquet,  whilst  Alboin  occupied  the  seat 
of  the  youth  whom  be  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance 
arose  in  the  mind  of  Turisund.     <<  How  dear  is  that 
«<  place*-*how  hateful  is  that  person'^ — were  the  words 
that  escaped  with  a  sigh,  from  the  indignant  father. 
His  grief  exasperated  the  national  resentment  of  the 
Gepidie :  and  Gunimund,  hb  surviving  son,  was  ^pro- 
voked  by  wine,  or  fraternal  aflfection^  to  the  desire  of 
Vengeance.    ^'  The  Lombards,'^  said  the  rude  Barba- 
rian,  >^  resemble^  in  figure,  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of 
^*  our  Sarmatian  plains."  And  thia  insult  was  a  coarse 
allusion  to  the  white  bands  which  enveloped  their 
legs.    ^<  Add  another  resemblance,'*  replied  an  auda- 
eious  Lombard ;  *'  you  have  felt  bow  strongly  they 
^^  kick.    Visit  the  plain  of  Asfeld,  and  seek  for  the 
*^  bones  of  thy  brother;  they  are  mingled  with  those 
^^  of  the  vilesb animals.''    The  6epid»,  a  nation  of 
warriors^  started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  AU 
hein,  with  his  forty  companions,  laid  their  hands  on 
their  sworda.    The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  vene- 
riAle  interposition  of  Turiannd.  He  saved  his  own  bo- 
nonr,  and  the  life  of  his  guest;  and  after  the  solemn 
righte  of  investiture,  dismissed  the  stranger  in  the 
Uaody  arms  of  bis  son ;  the  gift  erf  a  weeping  parent. 
AlbMn  retamed  in  ttiumpb ;  and  the  Lombards,  who 
celebrated  his  matehless  iatrepidtty,  were  compelled 
to  praise  the  virtues  of  an  enemy^    In  this  extraordi- 

8  Paul  Warnefridy  the  deacon  of  Priuli,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  23* 
34.  Hts  pictures  of  national  manners^  though  rudely  sloetchedj  are  mofe 
livdj  aad  liMM  Ihaa  Ume  sf  AMSi  or  Gn^rjr  of  To«n. 
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CHAP,  nary  visit  lie  had  probably  geen  the  daughter  of  Cu« 
^^I^]|^niiniind,  who  soon  after  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Gc 
pids.     Her  name  was  Rosamond,  an  appellation  ex- 
pressive of  female  beauty,  and  which  our  own  history 
or  romance  has  consecrated  to  amorous  tales.     The 
king  of  the  Lombards  (the  father  of  Alboin  no  longer 
lived)  was  contracted  to  the  grand -daughter  of  Clevis  ; 
but  the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon  yielded  to 
the  hope  of  possessing  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  of  in- 
suiting  her  family  and  nation.  The  arts  of  persuasion 
were  tried  without  success ;  and  the  impatient  lover, 
by  force  and  stratagem,  obtained  the  object  of  his  de- 
sires.  War  was  the  consequence  which  he  foresaw  and 
solicited ;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  withstand 
the  furious  assault  of  the  6epid»,  who  were  sustained 
by  a  Roman  army.    And  as  the  offer  of  marriage  was 
rejected  with  contempt,  Alboin  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  prey,  and  to  partake  of  the  disgrace  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Gonimund'. 
J*hcLoi».     When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  by  private 
Awsde-  injuries,  a  blow  that  is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be 
stroy  the  prodoctivc  Only  of  a  short  truce,  which  allows  the  uo- 
kinfdom  auccessful  combataut  to  sharpen  his  arms  for  a  new 
of  the  Ge- encounter.     The  strength  of  Alboin  had  been  found 
A^D.566  unequal  to  the  gratification  of  his  love,  ambition,  and 
revenge  :  he  condescended  to  implore  the  formidable 
aid  of  the  chagan ;  and  the  arguments  that  he  employ- 
ed are  expressive  of  the  art  and  policy  of  the  Barba- 
rians.    In  the  attack  of  the  6epida&,  he  had  been 
prompted  by  the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a  people, 
whom  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  empire  had  ren- 
dered the  common  enemies  of  the  nations,  and  the 
personal  adversaries  of  the  chagan.     If  the  forces  of 
the  Avars  and  the  Lombards  should  unite  in  this  glo- 
rious quarrel,  the  victory  was  secure,  and  the  reward 
inestimable :  the  Danube,  the  Hebrus,  Italy,  and  Con- 
stantinople, would  be  exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to 
their  invincible  arms.    But  if  they  hesitated  or  delay- 
ed to  prevent  the  malice  of  the  Romans,  the  same  spi- 
rit which  had  insulted,  would  pursue  the  Avars  to  the 

9  The  stoty  is  told  by  an  impostcr  (TheopbyUct  Slmocat.  1.  vi.  c.  10.) 
but  he  had  art  enougli  to  build  his  ficttoos  on  public  and  Dotorioux  facts. 
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extremity  of  the  earth.  Thesespecious  reasooB  were  chap. 
heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and  disdaia:  he^  ^''^' 
detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in  his  camp,  pro- 
tracted the  negotiation,  and  by  turns  alleged  his  want 
of  inclination,  or  his  .want  of  ability,  to  undertake  this 
important  enterprise.  At  length  he  signified  the  ulti. 
mate  price  of  his  alliance,  that  the  Lombards  should 
immediately  present  him  with  the  tithe  of  their  cattle; 
that  the  spoils  and  captives  should  be  equally  divid- 
ed ;  but  that  the  lands  of  the  Gepidffi  should  become 
the  sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard  condi* 
tiona  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Al« 
boin;  and  as  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the  Gepidas,  Justin  aban- 
doned that  incorrigible  people  to  their,  fate,  and  re* 
mained  the  tranquil  spectator  of  this  unequal  conflict. 
The  despair  of  Gunimund  was  active  and  dangerons. 
He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  had  entered  his  con- 
fines; but  on  the  strong  assurance,  that,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign  invaders  would  easily 
lie  repelled^  he  rushed  forwards,  to  encounter  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  his  name  and  family.  But  the 
courage  of  the  Gepidae  could  secure  them  no  more 
than  an  honourable  death.  The  bravest  of  the  natioa 
fell  in  the  field  of  battle;  the  king  of  the  Lombards 
contemplated  with  delight  the  head  of  Gunimund,  and 
his  skull  was  fashioned  into  a  cup  to  satiate  the  hatred 
of  the  conqueror,  or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  the  sa- 
vage'custom  of  his  country ^^  After  this  victory,  no 
farther  obstacle  could  impede  the  progress  of  the  con- 
federates, and  they  faithfully  executed  the  terms  of 
their  agreement".  The  fair  countries  of  Walschia^ 
Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of  Hungary 
beyond  the  Danube,  were  occupied,  without  resistance^ 
by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians;  and  the  Dacian  empire 

10  It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ammianua  Marcellinus,  that  the 
59ame  practice  was  common  among  the  Scythian  tribes  (Mumtori,  Scrip- 
tores  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  i.  p.  454).  The  tcalpa  of  North  America  are  like- 
wise trophies  of  ralour.  The  skull  of  Cummund  was  preserved  above  two 
hundred  years  among  the  Lombards;  and  Paul  himself  was  one  of  the 
guests  to  whom  duke  Ratchis  exhibited  this  cup  on  a  high  festival  (1.  it. 
C.  28). 

11  P.inl,  1.  i.  c.  ST.  Menander»  n  F^xcerpt  Legat.  p.  110»  111. 
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CHAP,   of  the  ebagaos  subsisted  with  splradoar  above  two 
^^^     hundred  and  thirty  years.    The  nation  of  the  Gepids 


was  dissolved;  but  in  the  distribution  of  the  captives^ 
the  slaves  of  the  Avars  were  less  fortunate  tlian  the 
companions  of  the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopt- 
ed a  valiant  foe,  and  whose  freedom  was  incompatible 
with  cool  and  deliberate  tyranny.  One  moiety  of  the 
spoil  introduced  into  the  camp  of  Alboin  more  wealth 
than  a  Barbarian  could  readily  compute.  The  fair 
Kosamond  was  persuaded  or  compelled,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  rights  of  her  victorious  lover;  and  the  dau^- 
ter  of  Gunimund  appeared  to  fors^ive  those  crimes  which 
might  be  imputed  to  her  own  irresistible  charms. 
d^K^kc'i"*  ^^^  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established 
the  con.  the  fame  of  Alboin.  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne^  the 
quest  of  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  <if  the 
a?d!  567.  Teutonic  language^  still  repeated  the  songs  which  de- 
scribed the  heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  liberality^  and 
fortune  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards*^  But  his  ambi- 
tion was  yet  unsatisfied:  and  the  conq^ueror  of  the  Ge- 
pidaB  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the  richer 
banks  of  the  Fo  and  the  Tyber.  Fifteen  years  had 
not  elapsed,  since  his  subjects,  the  confederates  of 
Narses,  had  visited  the  pleasant  climate  of  Italy  :  the 
mountains,  the  rivers,  the  highways,  were  familiar  to 
their  memory :  the  report  of  their  success,  perhaps  the 
view  of  their  spoils,  bad  kindled  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion the  flame  of  emulation  and  enterprise.  Their 
hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of 
Alboin;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses, 
by  producing,  at  the  royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most 
exquisite  fruits  that  grew  spontaneously  in  the  garden 
of  the  world.  No  sooner  had  he  erected  his  standard, 
than  the  native  strength  of  the  Lombards  was  multipli- 
ed by  the  adventurous  youth  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

12  Ut  hactenuB  etiam  tarn  apud  Bajoariorum  g^entem^  quam  et  Saxonum 
sed  et  alios  pjusdcm  linguae  homines  ....  in  eorum  carminibas  celebratur 
Paul,  I.  i.  0.  27.  He  died  A.  D.  799  (Muratpri,  in  Pracfat.  torn.  i.  p.  397). 
These  German  songs,  some  of  which  might  be  as  old  as  Tacitus  (de  Mori- 
bus  Germ.  c.  2)  were  compiled  and  transcribed  by  Charlemagne.  Barbart 
et  antiquissima  carmtna,  qaibus  veterum  regum  actus  et  bella  canebantur 
acripsit  memoriacque  mandavit  (Kginard,  in  Vit.  Carol.  Magn.  c.  29.  p.  130, 
131).  The  poems,  which  Goldast  commeoda  (Animadvers.  ad  Eginard.p 
307.^  appear  to  be  recent  and  contemptible  romances. 
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The  robust  peasantry  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia  had  chap. 
resomed  the  manners  of  Barbarians  ;  and  the  names  of  ^^'^' 
the  GepidaB,  Bulgarians,  Sarmaiiansy  and  Bavarians^ 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of  Italy".  Of 
the  Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty 
thousand  ivarriors,  with  their  wives  and  children,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Alboin.  Their  bravery  con- 
tributed to  his  success ;  but  the  accession  or  the  ab- 
sence of  their  numbers  was  not  sensibly  felt  in  the 
magnitude  of  his  host.  Every  mode  of  religion  was 
freely  practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king 
of  the  Lombards  had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  he- 
resy ;  but  the  Catholics,  in  their  public  worship,  were 
allowed  to  pray  for  his  conversion  ;  while  the  more 
stubborn  Barbarians  sacrificed  a  she- goat,  or  perhaps 
a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers^^  The  Lom- 
bards,  and  their  confederates,  were  united  by  their 
common  attachment  to  a  chief,  who  excelled  in  all  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero ;  and  the  vigilance 
of 'Alboin  provided  an  ample  magazine  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  The  por- 
table wealth  of  the  Lombards  attended  the  march ; 
their  lands  they  cheerfully  relinquished  to  the  Avars^ 
on  the  solemn  promise,  which  was  made  and  accepted 
without  a  smile,  that  if  they  failed  in  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  these  voluntary  exiles  should  be  reinstated  iu 
their  former  possessions. 

They  might  have  failed^  if  Narses  had  been  the  an-^  Disaffee- 
tagonist  of  the  Lombards ;  and  the  veteran  warriors, deathof 
the  associates  of  his  Gothic  victory,  woul^  have  eu-  Nanes. 
countered  with  reluctance  an  enemy  whom  they  dread- 
ed and  esteemed.     But  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine 
court  was  subservient  to  the  Barbarian  cause ;  and  it 
was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy,  that  the  emperor  once  listen* 
ed  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.     The  virtues  of 
Narses  were  stained  with  avarice ;  and  in  his  provin* 
cial  reign  of  fifteen  years,  he  accumulated  a  treasure 

13  The  other  nations  ape  rehearsed  by  Paul  (I.  il  c.  6.  26).  Maratori 
(Antichita  Italiane,  torn.  1:  dissert,  i.  p.  4.)  has  discovered  the  vitta|^e  of  the 
Bavarians,  three  miles  from  Modena. 

14  Gregory  the  Roman  (Dialog.  1:  iii.  c.  27,  28.  apud  Baron.  Annal. 
Eccles.  A.  D.  579.  No.  10.)  supposes  thaV  they  likewise  adored  this  she- 
goat.  I  know  but  of  one  religion  in  which  the  go4  and  the  rictim  are  the 
•ame. 
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CHAP,  of  gold  and  silver  whieh  surpassed  the  modesty  of  a 
^^^  private  fortune.  His  government  was  oppressive  or 
'^""''^'^  unpopular^  and  the  general  discontent  was  expressed 
with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Rome*  Before  the 
throne  of  Justin  they  boldly  declared,  that  their  Gothic 
servitude  had  been  more  tolerable  than  the  despotism 
of  a  Greek  eunueh ;  and  that,  unless  their  tyrant  were 
instantly  removed,  they  would  consult  their  own  hap- 
piness in  the  choice  of  a  master;  The  apprehension 
of  a  revolt  was  urged  by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detrac- 
tion, which  had  so  recently  triumphed  over  the  merit 
of  Belisariufl.  A  new  exarch,  Longinus,  was  appointed 
to  supercede  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  base  mo- 
tives of  his  recal  were  revealed  in  the  insulting  man- 
date of  the  empress  Sophia,  ^*  that  he  should  leave  to 
^<  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his  proper 
<<  station  among  the  maidens  of  the  palace^  where  a 
<<  distaff  should  be  again  placed  in  the  band  of  the 
<<  eunuch."  <<  I  will  spin  her  such  a  tinread,  as  she 
^<  shall  not  easily  unravel !"  is  said  to  have  been  the 
reply  which  indignation  and  conscious  virtue  extorted 
from  the  hero.  Instead  of  altendiue,  a  slave  and  a 
victim,  at  the  gate  of  the  Byzantine  pllace,  he  retired 
to  Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is  doe  to  the  be- 
lief of  the  times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to  cbas- 
tifi^  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  and  people'^.  But 
the  passions  of  the  people  are  furious  and  change- 
ble,  and  the  Romans  soon  recoUiected  the  merits^  or 
dreaded  the  resentment,  of  their  victorious  general. 
By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook  a  spe- 
aial  pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  Narses,  assuming  a  milder  aspect  and 
a  more  dutiful  language,  consented  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  the  CapitoK      His  death%  though  in  the 

15  The  charge  of  the  deacon  against  Narses  (1.  U.  c.  5.)  maybe  ground- 
less;  but  the  weak  apology  of  the  cardinal  (Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
567,  No.  8—12.)  is  rejet  ted  by  the  best  critics— Pugi  (torn.  ii.  p.  639,  640\ 
Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p.  160—163},  and  the  last  editors,  Hora- 
tiusBlanciis  (Script.  Rerum  Italic,  torn.  i.  p.  427,  428.)  and  Philip  Argelt- 
tUB  (Sigon.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 1,  12).  The  Narses  who  assisted  at  the  cor- 
onation of  Justin  (Corippus,  I.  iii.  221.)  is  clearly  understood  to  be  a  dif - 
ferent  person. 

16  The  death  of  Narses  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  1.  ii.;c*  11.  Anastaa.  in 
Vit.  Jonan.  iii.  p.  43.  Agnellus,  Liber  Poniifiral.  Raveii.  in  Script  Her. 
ltaUcarum»  torn.  ii.  part  i.p.  114. 124.    Yet  I  cannot  believe  with  AgneUus 
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extreme  period   of  old  age,  was  anseasonable  and  crap. 
prematnre,   since   his  genius  alone  couid    have   re-      ^^' 
paired  the  last  and  fatal  error  of  his  life.  The  reality,  ^•^^^'"^w 
or  the  suspicion,  of  a  conspiracy  disarmed  and  disu- 
nited the  Italians*  The  soldiers  resented  the  disgrace^ 
and  bewailed  theloss^  of  their  general.  They  were  ig- 
norant of  their  new  exarch;  and  Longinus  was  him- 
self ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  province. 
In  the  preceding  years  Italy  had  been  desolated  by 
pestilence  and  famine,  and  a  disaffected  people  ascrib- 
ed the  calamities  of  Nature^  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of 
their  role^s*^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  bis  security,  Al- Conquen 
boin  neither  expected  nor  encountered  a  Roman  army^^^^!!!^ 
in  the  fields  He  ascended  the  Julian  Alps,  and  looked^y  by  the' 
down  with  contempt  and  desire  on  the  fruitful  plains  ^^"^ 
to  which  his  victory  communicated  the  perpetual  ap-  \^h. 
pellation  of  Lombardt.  A  faithful  chieftain,  and  a  se-  S6^S70. 
lect  band,  were  stationed  at  Forum  Julii,  the  modern 
Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  The  Lom- 
bards respected  the  strength  of  Pavia,  and  Kstened  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Trevisans :  their  slow  and  heavy 
multitudes  proceeded  to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of 
Yerona ;  and  Milan,  now  rising  from  her  ashes,  wag 
invested  by  the  powers  of  Alboin  five  months  after  his 
departure  from  Pannonia.  Terror  preceded  his  march; 
be  found  every  where,  or  he  left,  a  dreary  solitude ; 
and  the  pusillanimous  Italians  presumed,  without  a 
trial,  that  the  stranger  was  invincible.     Escaping  to 
lakes,  or  rocks,  or  morasses,  the  affrighted  crowds 
concealed  some  fragments  of  their  wealth,  and  delay, 
ed  the  moment  of  their  servitude.   Paulinas,  the  patri- 
arch  of  Aquileia,  removed  his  treasures,  sacred  and 
profane,  to  the  isle  of  Grado";  and  his  successors  were 

tliat  Xarses  was  ninetv-five  years  of  age.    Is  it  probable  that  all  his  ez« 
ploits  were  perfbrmed  at  fourscore  ? 

17  The  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of  Ita- 
ly, are  exposed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  book,  and  the  seven  first 
chapters  of  the  second  book,  of  Paul  the  deacon. 

18  Which  from  this  translation  was  called  New  Aquileia  (Chron.  Venet. 
p.  3).  The  patriarch  of  Grado  soon  became  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic 
(p.  9,  fcc.)  but  his  seat  was  not  removed  to  Venice  till  the  year  1450.  He 
is  now  decora.ted  with  titles  and  honours;  but  the  genius  of  the  church  has 
bowed  to  that  of  the  state,  and  the  government  of  a  Catholic  city  is  strictly 
presbytertan.  Thomasstn,  Discipline  de  TEglise^  torn.  i.  p.  156, 157. 161— 
165.  Amelot  de  la  Houssayei  Gpureriiment  de  VeiU9e»  torn.  i.  p.  256—201. 
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crfAP.  adopted  by  the  infant  re  public  of  Venice,  whieh  wa^ 
^^^  continually  enriched  by  the  public  cklamities. '  Hono- 
^^^"''^^^  ratus,  who  filled  the  chair  of  "St.  Ambrose,  had  fereda- 
loosly  accepted  the  faithless  offers  of  a  capitulation  ; 
and  the  archbishop,  with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  Mi« 
Ian,  were  driven  by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  re- 
fuge in  the  less  accessible  ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along 
the  maritime  coast,  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was 
supported  by  the  facility  of  supply,  the  hopes  of  relief, 
and  the  power  of  escape ;  but  from  the  Trentine  bills 
to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  the  inland  regions 
of  Italy  became,  without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  last- 
ing patrimony  of  the  Lombards.  The  submission  of  the 
people  invited  the  Barbarian  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  exarch  was 
confined  to  the  ofRce  of  auiiouncing  to  the  emperor  Jas- 
tib,  the  rapid  and  irretrievable  loss  of  his  provinces 
and  cities'^  One  city^  which  had  been  diligently  for- 
tified by  the  Goths,  resisted  the  arms  of  a  new  inva- 
der; and  while  Italy  was  subdued  by  the  flying  de- 
tachments of  the  Lombards,  the  royal  camp  was  fixed 
above  three  years  before  the  western  gate  of  Ticioum, 
or  Pavia.  The  same  courage  which  obtains  the  esteem 
of  a  civilised  enemy,  provokes  the  fury  of  a  savage^ 
and  the  impatient  besieger  had  bound  himself  by  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  that  age,  and  sex,  and  dignity,  should 
be  confounded  in  a  general  massacre.  The  aid  of  fa- 
mine at  hngth  enabled  him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow; 
but  as  Alboin  entered  the  gate,  his  horse  stumbled, 
fell,  and  could  not  be  raised  from  the  ground.  One  of 
bis  attendants  was  prompted  by  compassion,  or  piety, 
to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the  wrath  of  Hea- 
ven :  the  conqueror  paused  and  relented ;  he  sheathed 
his  sword,  and,  peacefully  reposing  himself  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Theodoric,  proclaimed  to  the  trembling  rouiti- 
tude,  that  they  should  live  and  obey.  Delighted  with 
the  situation  of  a  city,  which  was  endeared  to  bis 
pride  by  the  difficulty  of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of 
the  Lombards  disdained  the  ancient  glories  of  Milan; 

^  19  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  then  divided  into 

eighteen  refi^ions  (1.  ii.  c.  14 — 24).  The  Dissertatio  Chorographica  de  Ita- 
lic- Medii  Mv'i,  by  Father  Beretti,  a  Benedictine-  monk^  and.regius  profe> 
8or  at  Paria,  has  been  usefully  consulted^ 
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and  Pavia^  daring  some  ages,  ivas  respected  as  the  ca-  chap. 
pital  of  the^  kingdom  of  Italy*^  ^^ 

The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splendid  and  tran-^^j[^^^|j[^ 
sient;  and  before  he  could  regulate  bis  new  conquests^  murdered 
Alboin  fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic  treason  ^nd  female  ^y['^"^^^<^ 
revenge,  In  a  palace  near  Verona,  which  had  not  been  mond, 
erected  for  the  fiarbariana^  he  feasted  the  companions^  ^28^^' 
of  his  arms  5  intoxication  was  the  reward  of  valour^ 
and  the  king  himself  was  tempted  by  appetite,  or  va- 
nity^  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of  bis  in  temper-, 
ance.  After  draining  many  capacious  bowls  of  RIisd. 
tian  or  Falernian  wine,  he  called  for  the  skull  of  Cu- 
nimond,  the  noblest  and  most  precious  ornament  of 
his  side  board.  The  cup  of  victory  was  accepted  with  * 
horrid  applause  by  the  circle  of  the  Lombard  chiefs. 
^^  Fill  it  again^with  wine/^  exclaimed  the  inhumau 
conqueror,  '^  fill  it  to  the  brim ;  carry  this  goblet  to 
^^  the  queen,  and  request  in  my  name  that  she  would 
^^  rejoice  with  her  father.^'  In  an  agony  of  grief  and 
rage,  Rosamond  had  strength  to  utter,  <^  Let  the  will 
'^  of  my  lord  be  obeyed  V^  and  touching  it  with  her 
lips,  pronounced  a  silent  imprecation,  that  the  inauU 
should  be  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Alboin.  Some 
indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resentment  of  a  daugh- 
ter, if  she  had  not  already  violated  the  duties  of  a 
wife.  Implacable  in  her  enmity,  or  inconstant  in  her 
love,  the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from  the  throne 
to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Helmicbis,  the  king's  ar- 
mour-bearer^ was  the  secret  minister  of  her  pleasure 
and  revenge.  Against  the  proposal  of  the  murder,  ha 
could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples  of  fidelity  or  grati- 
tude; but  Helmicbis  trembled,  when  he  revolved  the 
danger  as  well  as  the  guilt,  when  he  recollected  the 
matchless  strength  and  intrepidity  of  a  warrior,  whom 
he  had  so.  often  attended  in  the  field  of  battle. .  He 
pressed,  and  obtained,  that  one  of  the  brave.9t,  cham- 
pions of  the  Lombards  should  be  associated  to  the  en- 
terprise, but  no  mor^  than  a  promise  of  secresy  could 
be  drawn  from  the  gallant  Feredeus ;  and  the  mode  of 

20  For  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul  0-  "•  c 
7—10. 12. 14.  25,  26,  27),  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Sigonius  (torn.  ii.  de 
Regno  Italiae,  1.  i.  p.  13—19),  and  the  correct  and  critical  review  of  Mum- 
tori  (Annali  d'Ititlia>  torn.  v.  p.  164—180). 
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CHAP,  fledaetion  employed  by  Rosanumd  betrays  faer  eihaiiie- 
^^^'  less  insensibility  both  tQ  honour  and  love.  She  sap- 
plied  the  place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who 
was  beloved  by  Feredeus,  and  contrived  some  eacase 
for  darkness  and  silence^  till  she  could  inform  her 
companion  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  that  his  own  deaths  or  the  death  of  Alboin, 
must  be  the  consequenee  of  such  treasonable  adulte- 
ry* In  this  alternative,  be  chose  rather  to  be  the  ac- 
complice than  the  victim .  of  Rosamond^%  whose  un- 
daunted spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  8he 
expected^  and  soon  found  a  favourable  moment,  when 
the  king,  oppressed  with  wine,  had  retired  from  the 
*  table  to  his  afternoon  slumbers.  His  faithless  spouse 
was  anxious  for  his  health  and  repose :  the  gates  of 
the  palace  were  shot,  the  arms  removed,  the  atten- 
dants dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after  lulling  him  to 
rest  by  her  tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  chamber- 
door,  and  urged  the  reluctant  ooospirators  to  the  in- 
stant execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  alarm,  the 
warrior  started  from  his  couch ;  his  sword^  which  be 
attempted  to  draw^  had  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard 
by  the  hand  of  Rosamond  ;  and  a  small  stool,  bis  on« 
]y  weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  from  the  spears 
of  the  assassins.  The  daughter  of  Cunimund  smiled 
in  his  fall ;  his  body  was  buried  under  the  staircase 
of  the  palace,  and  the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lom- 
bards revered  the  tomb  and  the  memory  of  their  vie* 
torioos  leader. 
Her  flig^ht  The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the 
»nd  death.  ^^^^  ^f  |jg,.  lovet ;  the  city  and  palace  of  Verona  were 
awed  by  her  power,  and  a  faithful  band  of  her  native 
Gepid»  was  prepared  to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to 
second  the  wishes  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  Lombard 
chiefs,  who  fled  in  the  first  moments  of  consternation 
and  disorder,  had  resumed  their  courage  and  collect- 
ed their  powers ;  and  the  nation,  instead  of  submitting 
to  her  reign,  demanded  with  unanimous  cries  that  jus- 
si  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  wife  and  murder  of  Candsu- 
Jes,  80  apTpeeaWy  told  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  The  choice  of  Gj. 
gea,  eci«itT<t<  Avroc  ^mtifxt,  jnuy  serve  as  the  excuse  of  Peredeus  ;  and 
this  sof  I  iHimiatioii  of  an  odious  idea  has  been  imitated  by  the  best  wri- 
ters of  antiquity.    Grxvius,  ad  Ciceron.  Orat.  pro  MUone*  c.  10. 
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tice  should  be  executed  on  the  guilty  spouse  and  (he  chap. 
murderers  of  their  kiug.     She  sought  a  refuge  among    ^^^' 
the  enemies  of  her  country^  and  a  eriminal  who  deserv-  ^■'^'*^^^**^ 
ed  the  abhorrence  of  mankind  was  protected  by  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  exarch.     With  her  daughter^  the 
heiress  of  the  Lombard  tWone,  her  two  lovers,  her 
trusty  GepidaB,  and  the  spoWs  of  the  palace  of  Verona, 
Rosamond  descended  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  was 
transported  by  a  Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of 
Raventia.     Longinus  beheld  with  delight  the  charms 
and  the  treasures  of  the  widow  of  Alboin:  her  situation 
and  her  past  conduct  might  justify  the  most  licentious 
proposals;  and  she  readily  listened  to  the  passion  of  a 
minister,  who,  even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  was 
respected  as  the  equal  of  kings.     The  death  of  a  jea- 
lous lover  was  an  easy  and  grateful  sacrifice,  and  as 
Helmichis  issued  from  the  bath,  he  received  the  dead- 
ly potion  from  the  hand  of  his  mistress.     The  taste  of 
the  liquor,  its  speedy  operation,  and  his  experience  of 
the  character  of  Kosamond,  convinced  him  that  he  was 
poisoned :  he  pointed  his  dagger  to  her  breast,  com- 
pelled her  to  drain  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  ex- 
pired in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  consolation,  that  she 
could  not  survive  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness. 
The  daughter  of  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  with  the  rich- 
est spoils  of  the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Con- 
stantinople; the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amus- 
ed and  terrified  the  Imperial  court:  his  blindness  and 
revenge  exhibited  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  adventures 
of  Sampson.     By  the  free  suffrage  of  the  nation,  inciepho, 
the  assembly  of  Pavia,  Clepho  one  of  their  noblest  ^"^.^^^^^ 
chiefs,  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Alboin.    Before  bards, 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  the  throne. was  polluted  by  ^^'^^^' 
a  second  murder;  Clepho  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of 
a  domestic;  the  regal  office  was  suspended  above  ten 
years,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Aotharis :  and 
Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal  aristocra- 
cy of  thirty  tyrants*^. 
When  the  nephew  of  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  weakness 

.  of  the  em- 

22  See  the  history  of  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  28-^2.    I  have  borrowed  some  in-  P^**®^  '^'"" 
terestin^  circurosUnces  from  the  Liber  Pontificalia  of  Agnellus,  in  Script.  "*' 
Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  p.  124.  Of  all  chronological  guides>  Muralori  is  the  safest. 
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CHAP,  he  proclaimed  a  nevr  sera  of  bappineas  and  glory.  The 
^^^]|^  annals  or  the  second  Justin^^  are  marked  with  disgrace 
abroad  rind  misery  at  home.  In  the  West,  the  Roman 
empire  was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation 
of  Africa^  and  the  conquests  of  the  Persians.  Injustice 
prevailed  both  in  the  ca|^l  and  the  provinces;  the 
rich  trembled  for  their  property,  the  poor  for  their 
safety,  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  ignorant  or  venal, 
the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have  been  arbitrary 
and  violent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  coald  no 
longer  be  sileocejil  by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legisla- 
tor and  a  conqueror*  The  opinion  which  imputes  to 
the  prince  all  the  calamities  of  his  times,  may  be  conn- 
tenanced  by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salu- 
tary prejudice.  Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will  arise,  that 
the  sentiments  of  Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent, 
and  that  he  might  have  filled  his  station  without  re- 
proach, if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  bad  not  be^n  impair- 
ed  by  disease,  which  deprived  the  emperor  of  the  use 
of  his  feet,  and  confined  him  to  the  palace,  a  stranger 
to  the  complaints  of  the  people  and  the  vices  of  the 
government.  The  tardy  knowledge  of  his  own  impo< 
tence  determined  him  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  the 
diadem ;  and  in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute,  be 
shewed  some  symptoms  of  a  discerning  and  even  mag- 
nanimous spirit.  The  only  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died 
in  his  infancy;  their  daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of 
Baduarius^  superintendantof  the  palace,  and  afterwards 
commander  of  the  Italian  armies,  who  vainly  aspired 
to  confirm  the  rights  of  marriage  by  ihose  of  adoption. 
While  the  empire  appeared  an  object  of  desire,  Justin 
Was  accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and  hatred  his 
brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes;  norconld 
he  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  those  who  would  accept 

23  The  original  authors  fbr  the  reign  of  Justin  the  younger,  are  Evagri- 
qs.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  v.  c.  1—13.  Theophane8«  in  Chronograph,  p.  204 — ^210L 
^naras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  70^-72.  Cedrenus,  in  Compend.  p.  388—392. 

24  Dispositorque  novus  sacrse  Baduaritis  aiilx. 

Successor  soceri  mox  faciusCura  palatt.  Corippas. 

paduariut  is  enumerated  among  the  descendants  and  allies  of  the  house  of 
Justinian  A  family  of  noble  Venetians  (Casa  Badoero)  built  churches  and 
gave  duke9  to  the  republip  as  early  as  the  ninth  century;  and  if  their  de- 
scent be  admitted,  no  kingrs  in  Europe  can  produce  a  pedigree  so  ancient 
and  illustrious.  Dncangcs  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  99.  Am^lot  de  U  Houssaye, 
(jouverneroent  de  Venise,  torn.  ii.  p'.  555, 
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the  purple  as  h  resiitation,  rather  than  a  gift.    Of  these  chap. 

competitors^  one  had  been  removed  by  exile,  and  after-  ^^^v^sLa* 

wards  by  death  $  and  the  emperor  himself  had'  inflicted 

Boch  cruel  insults  on  another,  that'he  must  either  dread 

his  resentment  or  despise  his  patience.     This  domes- 

tic  animosity  was  refined  into  a  generous  resolution  of 

seeking  a  successor,  not  in  his  family,  but  in  the  re^ 

public  :  and  the  artful  Sophia  recommended  Tiberius^% 

his  faithful  captain  of  the  guards,  whose  virtues  and 

fortune  the  emperor  might  cherish  as  the  fruit  of  his 

judicious  choice.     The  ceremony  of  his  elevation  toAssocia. 

the  rank  of  Cssar,  or  Augustus,  was  performed  in  thef'°"°^T^* 

portico  of  the  palace,  in  the  presence  df  ti^e  patriarch  \^h%74i 

and  the  senate.   Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  ^ce<nbe^« 

of  his  mind  and  body,  but  the  popular  belief  that 

his  speech  was  inspired  by  the  Deity,  betrays  a  very 

bumble   opi/iion   both  Of  the  man   and    the   times^\ 

^<  You  behold,"  said  the  emperor,  <^  the  ensignsW  su- 

^^  preme  power.     You  are  about  to  receive  them,  not 

'^  from  my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.     Honour 

^^  theiti,  and  from  them  you  will  derive  honour.     Re- 

^^  spect  the  empress  your  mother ;  you  are  now  her  son  $ 

<'  before,  you  were  her  servant.     Delight  not  in  i)lood^ 

<<  abstain  from  revenge,  avoid  those  actions  by  which 

^^  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred,  and  consult  the 

^^  experience  rather  than  the  example  of  your  prede- 

^^  cessor.     As  a  man,  I  have  sinned ;  as  a  sinner,  evea 

^<  in  this  life  I  have  been  severely  punished  :  but  these 

<<  servants  (and  he  pointed  to  bis  ministers),  who  have 

<^  abused  my  conftclence,  and  inflamed  my  passions^ 

^^  will  appear  with  me  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ^ 

^^  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  diadem : 

'<  be  thou  wise  and  modest;  remember  what  you  have 

'<  been,  remember  what  you  are.     You  see  around  U9 

<^  your  slaves  and  your  children ;  with  the  authority^ 

'^  assume  the  tenderness,  of  a  parent.     Love  your  peo- 

35  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation,  is  the  purest 
and  most  weighty.  Corippus  has  celebrated  Tiberius  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Justin  (I.  i.  212—222).  Yet  even  a  captain  of  the  guards  might 
attract  the  flattery  of  an  African  exile. 

26  Evagrius  (1.  v.  c.  13.)  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  roinrsters.  He 
applies  this  speech  to  the  ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invested  with  the 
rank  of  Catsar.  The  loose  expression,-  rather  than  the  positive  error*  of 
Theophanes,  &c.  has  delayed  it  to  his  Augustan^  investiture  immediatel/ 
before  the  death  of  Jfustin. 
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CHAP.  <f  pie  like  yoar^elf ;  caUivftte  the  affectioaSf  maiiitaia 
^^^     «  the  diBeiplioe  of  the  army :  protect  the  foitenes  of 
^"^"^^^^^  "  the  rich,  relieve  the  neeesaities  of  the  poor*\^'     The 
assemhly,  in  silence  and  in  tears,  applauded  the  eosn- 
selsj^  and  sympathised  with  the  repentance  of  tlieir 
prince :  the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers  of.  the 
church ;  Tiberias  received  the  diadem  on  his  knees^ 
and  Justin,  who  in  his  abdication  appeared  mosi  wor- 
thy to  reign,  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  the  follow, 
ing  words  :  ^<  If  you  consent,  I  live:  if  you  command, 
<^  [  die :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  infuse  into 
^'  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  forgotten/' 
i>eftth  of  The  four  last  years  of  the  emperor  Justin  were  passed 
a!  d"578  '^  tranquil  obscurity :  his  conscience  was  do  longer 
October  5*.  tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  those  duties  which  he 
was  incapable  of  discharging ;  and  his  choice  was  jus- 
tified  by  the  filial  reverence  and  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 
Reign  of       Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius'^,  his  beauty  (he  was 
hIi^ii      ^"^  ^^  ^      tallest  and  most  comely  of  the  RoiBans) 
a!'d'  srs,  might  introduce  him  to  the  favour  of  Sophia  ;  and  the 
A  ^D  ^  vidow  of  Justin  was  persuaded,  that  she  should  pre* 
Aug.  u!^*^fv«  her  station  and  influence  under  the  reign  of  a 
second  and  more  youthful  husband*     But  if  the  ambi- 
tious candidate  had  been  tempted  to  flatter  and  dissem- 
ble, it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her  expecta- 
tions, or  his  own  promise.   The  factions  of  the  hippo- 
drome demanded,  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of 
their  new  empress ;  both  the  people  and  Sophia  were 
astonished  by  the  proclamation  of  Anastasia,  the  secret, 
though  lawful  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.   Whatever 
could  alleviate  the  disappointment  of  Sophia,  Imperial 
honours,  a  stately  palace,  a  numerous  household,  was 
liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety  of  her  adopted  son ;  on 
solemn  occasions  he  attended  and  consulted  the  widow 

27  Theophylaet  Simocatta  (1.  iii.  c.  11.)  declares  that  be  shall  give  to 
posterity  the  speech  of  Justin  as  it  was  pronounced,  without  attempting 
to  correct  the  imperfections  of  lancuage  or  rhetoric.  Perhaps  the  vain  so- 
pjiist  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  such  sentiments. 

28  For  the  character  And  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Evagrtus,  1.  t.  c.  13. 
Theophylact,!.  iii.  c.  12,  &c.    Theophanes,  in  Chron.  p.  210—213.    Zona- 

^  ras,  torn.  ii.  L  xiv.  p.  72.     Cedrenus,  p.  392.     Paul   W  arnefrid,  de  Gestis 

Langobard.  I.  iii.  c.  11,  12.    The  deacon  of  Forum  Julii  appears  to  have 
possessed  Bone  carious  and  authentic  facts. 
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ef  his  benefactor :  bat  her  ambition  disdained  the  vain  chap. 
semblance  of  royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation  ^f  y^^^^^l. 
mother  served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the 
*rage  of  an  injured  woman.  While  she  accepted,  and 
repaid  yfiih  a  courtly  smile,  the  fair  expressions  of  re- 
gard and  confidence,  a  secret  alliance  was  concluded 
between  the  dowager  empress  and  her  ancient  ene- 
mies ;  and  Justinian,  the  son  pf  Germanns,  was  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  Qf  her  revenge.  The  pride  of 
the  reigning  house  supported,  with  rc^Iuctance,  the  do-, 
minion  of  a  stranger :  the  youth  was  deservedly  po-* 
pular ;  his  name,  after  the  death  «f  Xastin,  had  been 
mentioned  by  a  tumultuous  faction ;  and  his  own  sub- 
missive offer  of  his  h/ead,  with  a  treasure  of  sixty  thou* 
sand  pounds,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of 
guilt,  Qr  at  least  of  fear,  Justinian  received  a  free 
pardon,  and  the  command  of  the  eastern  army.  Tha 
Persian  monarch  fled  before  his  arms ;  and  the  acj^la- 
mations  which  accompanied  his  triumph,  declared  him 
worthy  of  the  purple.  His  artful  patroness  had  chosen 
the  month  of  the  vintage,  while  the  emperor,  in  a  ru* 
ral  solitude,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
subject.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  designs  he  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,  and  the  eonsfiiracy  was  supr 
pressed  by  his  presence  and  firmness.  From  the  pomp 
and  honours  which  she  had  abused,  Sophia  was  re- 
duced to  a  modest  allowance  :  Tiberius  dismissed  her 
train,  intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  committed 
to  a  faithful  guard  the  custody  of  her  person.  But  the 
services  of  Justinian  were  not  considered  by  that  ex- 
cellent prince  as  an  aggravation  of  his  offences  :  after 
a  mild  reproof,  his  treason  and  ingratitude  were  for- 
given ;  and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  the  empe- 
ror entertained  some  thoughts  of  contracting  a  doubly 
alliance  with  the  rival  of  his  throne.  The  voice  of  an 
angel  (such  a  fable  was  propagated)  might  reveal  to 
the  emperor,  that  he  should  always  triumph  over 
his  domestic  foes;  but  Tiberius  derived  a  Armer  as- 
surance from  the  innocence  and  generosity  of  his  own 
mind. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  theHisriiv 
moH  popular  appellation  of  Gonstantine,  and  imitated  ^*^' 
the  purer  vtrloes  of  the  Antonines.  After  recording  the. 
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CHAP,  vice  or  folly  of  so  many  fi^oman  princes,  it  is  pleasing 
^^J^]!^  to  repose,  for  a  moment,  o»  a  character  conspicuous 
by  the  qualities  of  humanity,  jiistice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude ;  to  contemplate  a  sovereign  affable  in  his  pa- 
lace, pious  in  the  church,  impartial  on  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  his  generals,  in 
the  Persian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of  his  vic« 
tory  consisted  in  a  multitude  of  captives  whom  Tibe- 
rius entertained,  redeemed,  and  dismissed  to  their  na- 
tive homes  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian  he- 
ro.  The  merit  or  misfortunes  of  his  own  subjects  had 
a  dearer  claim  to  his  beneficence,  and  he  measured  his 
bounty  not  so  much  by  their  expectations,  as  by  his 
own  dignity.     This  maxim,  however  dangerons  in  a 
trustee  of  the  public  wealth,  was  balanced  by  a  prin- 
eiple  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  taught  him  to  ah- 
hor,  as  of  the  basest  alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extract- 
ed from  the  tears  of  the  people.  For  their  relief,  as  of- 
ten as  they  had  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile  calami- 
ties, he  was  imp&tient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past, 
or  tfa^  demands  of  future  taxes :  he  sternly  rejected 
the  servile  offerings  of  his  ministers,  which  were  com- 
pensated by  tenfold  oppression;  and  the  wise  and 
equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise  and  re- 
gret of  succeeding  times.  Constantinople  believed  that 
the  emperor  had  discovered  a  treasure :  but  his  genu- 
ine treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  liberal  econo- 
my, and  the  cobtempt  of  all  vain  and  superfluous  ex- 
pense. The  Romans  of  the  Bast  would  have  been  hap- 
py, if  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  a  patriot  king,  had  been 
confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent  blessing.  But  in 
less  than  four  years  after  the  dea,th  of  Justin,  his  wor- 
thy successor  sunk  into  a  mortal  disease,  which  left 
him  only  sufficient  time  to  restore  the  diadem,  accord- 
ing (o  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it,  to  the  most  de- 
serving of  his  fellow-citizens^     He  selected  Maurice 
from  the  crowd,  a  judgment  more  precious  than  the 
purple  itself:  the  patriarch  and  senate  were  summon- 
ed to  the  bed  of  the  dying  prince :  he  bestowed  his 
daughter  and  the  empire ;  and  his  last  advice  was  so- 
lemnly delivered  by  the  voice  of  the  qu»stor.  Tiberius 
expressed  his  hope,  that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor would  erect  the  noblest  mausoleum  to  bis  me- 
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nory.  Hb  memory  was  embalmed  by  the  pablic  afflic-  chap. 
tion ;  but  the  most  sincere  grief  evaporates  in  the  tu-    ^^^' 
mult  of  a  new  reign,  and  the  eyes  and  acelamations  of 
mankind  were  speedily  directed  to  the  jrising  sun. 

The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  origin  from  an-  The  reign 
eient  Rome^^;  but  his  immediate  parents  were  settled  ^f  ^^"' ' 
at  Arabissusin  Cappadocia,  and  their  singular  felicity  a?d.  ss2, 
preserved  them  alive  to  behold  and  partake  the  for-  ^^«  ^-^ 
tune  of  their  august  sod*     The  youth  of  Maurice  was  ^o?.  27.  ' 
spent  in  the  profession  of  arms ;  Tiberius  promoted 
hira  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  favourite  legion  of 
twelve  thousand  confederates ;  his  valour  and  conduct 
were  signalised  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  he  returned 
to  Constantinople.to  accept,  as  his  just  reward,  the  in- 
heritance of  the  empire.    Maurice  ascended  the  throng 
at  the  mature  age  of  forty. three  years  ;  and  he  reigned 
above  twenty  years  over  the  East  and  over  himself ^^; 
expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild  democracy  of  pas- 
sions,' and  establishing  (accolrding  to  the  quaint  ex- 
pression of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of  reasoa 
and  virtue.    Some  suspicion  will  degrade  the  testimo- 1 
ny  of  a  subject,  though  he  protests  that  his  secret 
praise  should  never  reach  the  ear  of  his .  sovereign^^^ 
and  some  failings  seem  to  place  the  character  of  Mao- 
rice  1>elow*  the  purer,  merit  of  his  predecessor.     His 
eold  and  reserved  demeanour  might  be  imputed  to, ar- 
rogance ;  his  justice  was  not  always  exempt  from  cru- 
elty, nor  his  clemency  from  weakness ;  and  hi^  r^gid 
economy  too  often  eiLposed  him  to  the  reproach  of  ava- 
rice.    But  the  rational  wishes  of  an  absolute  motiarch  ' 
must  tend  to  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  Maurice 


29  It  18  therefore  stng^ular  enough  that  Paul  (1.  Ui.  c.  15),  should  distin- 
guish him  aa  the  first  Greek  emperor— priinns  ex  Grzcorum  g^nere  in 
Imperio  constitutus.  His  immediate  predecessors  had  mdeed  been  born 
in  the  Latin  provinces  of  Europe ;  and  a  various  reading',  in  Grxcorum 
Imperio,  would  apply  the  expression  to  the  empire  rather  than  the  prince. 

30  Consult,  for  the  character  and  reign  of  Maurice,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
books  of  Eraj^riuB,  particularly  I.  ^i.  c.  1;  the  eight  books  of  his  projix 
and  florid  history  by  Theophylact  Simocatta.  Theophanes,  p.  213,  &c. 
Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  I  xiv.  p.  73.    Cedrenus,  p.  394. 

Evagrius  composed  his  history  in  the  t  «elfth  year  of  Maurice;  and  he 
had  been  so  wisely  indiscreet,  that  the  emperor  knew  and  rewarded  his  fa- 
vourable opinion  (l.  yi.  c.  24}* 
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Distress 
of  lul^. 


was  endowed  with  ^ense  and  courage  to  promote  that 
happinesg,  aod  hia  administration  was  directed  by  the 
principles  and  example  of  Tiberias.  The  pasillanfmi- 
ty  of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  so  complete  a  separa- 
tion between  the  offices  of  king  and  of  general,  that  a 
private  soldier  who  had  deserved  and  obtained  the 
purple,  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  the  bead  of  hi«; 
armies.  Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the  glory  of 
restoring  the  Persian  monarch  to  his  throne :  his  lieu- 
tenants waged  a  doubtful  war  against  the  Avars  of  the 
IHnube,  and  he  cast  an  eye  of  pity,  of  ineffectual  pi- 
ty, on  the  abject  and  distressful  state  of  bis  Italian 
provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  torment- 
^d  by  tales  of  misery  and  demands  of  succour,  which 
extorted  the  humiliating  confession  of  their  own  weak- 
ness. The  expiring  dignity  of  Rome  was  only  mark- 
ed by  the  freedom  and  energy  of  her  complaints  :  <<  If 
^you  are  incapable,'^ 'she  said,  ^^  of  delivering  os 
'<  from  the  sword  of  the  Lombards,  save  uik  at  least 
^  from  the  calamity  of  famine.^'  Tiberius  forgave  the 
reproach,  and  relieved  the  distress :  a  supply  of  Com 
was  transported  from  Egypt  to  the  Tyber ;  and  the 
Roman  people,  invoking  the  name,  not  of  Camillus, 
but  of  St«  Peter,  repulsed  the  Barbarians  from  their 
walls.  But  the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger  was 
perpetual  and  pressing ;  and  the  clergy  and  senate, 
collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancient  opulence,  a 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  despatched  the 
patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  their  gifts  and  their 
complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  Byzantine  throne.  The 
attcntioil  of  tb6  court,  and  the  forces  of  the  East,  were 
diverted  by  the  Persian  war :  but  the  justice  of  Tibe- 
rius applied  the  subsidy  to  the  defence  of  the  city ; 
and  he  dismissed  the  patrician  with  his  best  advice, 
eitber  to  bribe  the  Lombard  chiefs,  or  to  purchase 
the  aid  of  the  kings  of  France.  Notwithstanding 
this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  alBicted,  Rome 
was  again  besieged,  and  the  suburb  of  Glasse,  on- 
ly three  miles  from  Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  oc- 
copied  by  the  troops  of  a  simple  duke  of  Spoleto. 
Maurice  gave  audience  to  a  second  deputation  of  priests 
and  senators;  the  duties  and  the  menaces  of  reli- 
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gioD  were  forcibly  urged  in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  chap. 
pontiff;  and  bis  noncio,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  alike     ^^^' 
qualified  to  solicit  the  powers  either  of  heaven  or  of  tbe  ^"^^^^^^ 
earth.     The  emperor  adopted^  with  stronger  effect,  the 
lueasores  of  his  predecessor :  some  formidable  chiefs 
were  persuaded  to  embrace  the  friendsbip  of  the  Jio- 
mans;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild  and  faithful  Barbarian^ 
lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  exarch  ;  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  were  delivered  to  the  Franks;  and  the  pope 
encouraged   them    to  violate^   without   scruple,    their 
oaths  and  engagements  to  the  misbelievers.     Childe- 
bert,  the  great-grandson  of  Cluvis,  was  persuaded  to 
invade  Italy  by  the  payment  of  fifty  thousand  pieces; 
but  as  he  bad  viewed  with  delight  some   Byzantine 
coin  of  the  weight  of  one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of 
Austrasia  might  stipulate,  that  tbe  gift  should  be  ren- 
dered more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  these  respectable  medals.     The  dukes  of 
the  Lombards  bad  provoked  by  frequent  inroads  their 
powerful  neighbours  of  Gaul.     As  soon  as  they  were 
apprehensive  of  a  just  retaliation,  they  renounced  their 
feeble  and  disorderly  independence:  the  advantages  of 
regal  government,  union,  secresy^  and  vigour,  were 
unanimously  confessed:  and  Autharis,  the  son  of  Cle- Autharis, 
pho,  had  already  attained  the  strength  and  reputation  fhe^i^m- 
of  a  warrior.     Under  the  standard  of  their  new  king,  bards, 
the  conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive  in-  ^st-m 
vasions,  one  of  which  was  led  by  Childebert  bimselfj 
the  last  of  the  Merovingian  race  who  descended  from 
the  Alps.     The  first  expedition  was  defeated  by  the 
jealous  animosity  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.     In 
the  second  they  were  vanquished  in  a  bloody  battle, 
with  more  loss  and  dishonour  than  they  had  sustained 
since  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy.  Impatient  for 
revenge,  they  returned  a  third  time  with  accumulated 
force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  torrent. 
The  troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennine.  .  A  nation,  less  sensible  of  danger,  than  of 
fatigue  and  delay,  soon  murmured  against  the  folly  of 
their  twenty  commanders;  and  the  hot  vapours  of  an 
Italian  son  infected  with  disease  those  tramontane  bp- 
VOL.  V.  3  F 
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CHAP,  dies  which  had  already  suffered  the  vicisaitades  of  in- 
^^^'    temperance  and  famine.    The  powers  that  were  in- 
adequate  to  the  conquest,  were  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  desolation^  of  the  country;  nor  could  the  trembling 
natives  distinguish  between  their  enemies  and  their 
deliverers.     If  the  junction  of  the  Merovingian  and 
Imperial  forces  had  been  effected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milan^  perhaps  they  might  have  suh verted  the  throne 
of  the  Lombards :  but  the  Franks  expected  six  days 
the  signal  of  a  flaming  village,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after  the 
retreat  of  their  Transalpine  allies.      The  victorious 
Autharis  asserted  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Rhstian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  re- 
sistance, and  rifled  the  hidden  treasures,  of  a  seques- 
tered island  in  the  lake  of  Comum.     At  the  extreme 
point  of  Calabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear  a  column 
on  the  sea-shore  of  Rhegium^%  proclaiming  that  an- 
cient land- mark  to  stand  the  immoveable  boundary  of 
his  kingdom^\ 
The  exar.     During  a  period  of  t\vo  hundred  years,  Italy  ^as 
^venna.  Unequally  divided  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.      The  offices 
and  professions,  which  the  jealousy  of  Gonstantine 
had  separated,  were  united  by  the  indulgence  of  Jus- 
tinian: and  eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  invested, 
in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full  remains  of 
civil,  of  military,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterwards 
consecrated  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extended 
over  the  modern  Romagna,  the  marshes  or  vallies  of 
Ferrara  and  Gommachio^,  five  maritime  cities  from 

32  The  Colurnna  Rheg'ina,  in  the  rfarrowest  part  of  the  Faro  of  Messi- 
na^  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rheglum  itself,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  an- 
cient Geography.  Cluver  Ital.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  1:295.  Lucas  Holstein. 
Annotat.  ad  Cluver.  p.  301.    Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  106. 

33  The  Greek  historians  afford  some  faint  hints  of  the  wars  of  Italy 
(Menander,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.p.  124.  126.  Theophilact.  1.  iii.  c.  4).  The 
Latins  are  more  satisfactory;  and  especially  Paul  Warnefrid  (1.  iii.  13 — 
34),  uho  had  read  the  more  ancient  histories  of  Secundus  and  Gregory  of 
Tours.  Baron  ius  produces  some  letters  of  the  popes,  &c.;  and  the  timet 
are  measured  by  the  accurate  scale  of  Pagi  and  Muratori. 

34  The  papal  advocates,  Zacagni  and  Fontanini,  might  justly  claim  the  ' 
valley  or  morass  of  Commachio  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.    But  the  am- 
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RimiDi  to  Ancbna,  and  a  second,  inland  Pentapoljs,  be-  chap. 
tween  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine.  ^^^' 
Three  subordinate  proyinces,  of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  ^'^^^''^**^ 
of  Naples,  which  were  divided  by  hostile  lands  from 
the  palace  of  Ravenna,  acknowledged,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the  exarch.  The  dutchy 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine, 
and  Latian  conquests,  of  the  first  four  hundred  years  of 
the  eity,,  and  the  limits  may  be  distinctly  traced  along 
the  coast,  from  Civifa  Yecchia,  to  Terracina,  and  with 
the  course  of  the  Tyber  from  Ameria  and  Narni  to 
the  port  of  Ostia.  The  numerous  islands  from  Grado 
to  Ghiozza,  cooiposed  the  infant  dominion  of  Venice ; 
bat  the  more  accessible  towns  on  the  continent  were 
overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with  impo- 
tent fury  a  new  capital  rising  from  the  waves.  The 
power  of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscril>ed  by 
the  bay  and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile  territory 
of  Gapua,  and  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi^% 
whose  industrious  citizens,  by  the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  have  unveiled  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily^ 
still  adhered  to  the  empire ;  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
farther  Calabria  removed  the  landmark  of  Autharis 
from  the  shore  of  Rhegium  to  the  isthmus  of  Consen- 
tia.  In  Sardinia,  the  savage  mountaineers  preserved 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  their  ancestors  ;  but  the  hus- 
bandmen of  Sicily  were  chained  to  their  rich  and  cul- 
tivated soil.  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the  iron  sceptre 
of  the  exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  perhaps  an  eunuch,  in- 
sulted with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.  But 
Naples  soon  acquired  the  privilege  of  electing  her  own 
dukes^^ :  the  independence  of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit 
of  commerce ;  and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice 
vas  finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
eastern  empire.  On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of 
the  exarchate  occupies  a  very  inadequate  space,  but 

bition  of  including  Modena,  Begfgio,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  has  darkened  a 
geographical  question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obscure.  Even  M  uratori,  as 
the  servant  of  the  house  of  Este,  is  not  free  from  partiality  and  prejudice. 

35  See  Brencmann, Dissert.  Imade  Republica  AmalphitanA,  p.  1—42.  ad 
calcem  Hist.  Pandect  Fiorent 

36  Gregor.  Magn.  1.  iii.  epist.  23.  25»  26, 27. 
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CH\P.  it  incladed  an  ample  proportion  of  wealth,  indastry, 
^^^'    and  population.     The  most  faithful  and  valuable  sub- 
ject8  escaped  from  the  Barbarian  yoke ;  and  the  ban- 
ners of  Pavia  and  Verona,  of  Milan  and  Padua,  were 
displayed  in  their  respective  quarters  by  the  new  in- 
The  king,  habitants  of  Ravenna.     The  remainder  of  Italy  was 
^^°*^^*^®  possessed  by  the  Lombards ;  and  from  Pavia,  the  royal 
bards.       Seat,  their  kingdom  was  extended  to  the  east^the  norths 
and  the  west,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Avars,  the 
Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  and  Burgaody. 
In  the  language  of  modern  geography,  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian  republic, 
Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  the  coast  of  Genoa, 
Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the  grand  dotchy  of 
Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state 
from  Perugia  to  the  Adriatic.     The  dukes,  and  at 
length  the  princes  of  Beneventum,  survived  the  mo- 
narrby,  and  propagated  the  name  of  the  Lombards. 
From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they  reigned  near  five  hun- 
dred years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Naples^. 
Language      In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and 
new  of  the  **^®  vanquished  people,  the  change  of  language  will 
Loin:       afford  the  most  probable  inference.     According  to  this 
bards.      standard  it  will  appear,  that  the  Lombards  of  Italy, 
and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  were  less  numerous  than 
the  Franks  or  Burgundians ;  and  the  conquerors  of 
Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude  of  Sax- 
ons and  Angles  who  almost  eradicated  the  idioms  of 
Britain,      The   modern  Italian  has  been  insensibly 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  nations ;  the  awkwardness 
of  the  Barbarians  in  the  nice  management  of  declen* 
sioos  and  conjugations,  reduced  them  to  the  use  of  arti- 
cles and  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  many  new  ideas  have  been 
expressed  by  Teutonic  appellations.    Yet  the  principal 
lijtock  of  technical  and  familiar  words  is  found  to  be  of 

.*?7  I  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  froin  the  excellent  Dissertation 
pf  Beretti.  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  i.  p.  374—387.)  has  followed 
the  learned  Camillo  Pellegrini  in  the  geography  of  the  kingfdom  of  Nsplcs. 
After  the  loss  of  the  true  Calabria,  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  substituted 
that  name  instead  of  the  more  igfnohie  appellation  of  Bruttium ;  and  the 
change  appears  to  havfi  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Charlemtene 
(Eginard.  p.  75). 
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Hiatin  derivation^";  and  if  we  were  sufficiently  convert   ch\p. 
sant  with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  muQicipal    ^^^' 
dialeets  of  ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  ^"^^"^^^^ 
many  terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the 
classic  parity  of  Rome.   A  numerous  army  constitutes 
but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards 
v^ere  soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent  situation,  and 
returned,  after  many  bold  and  perilous  adventures,  to 
their  native  country^^*    The  camp  of  Alboin  was  of 
formidable  extent,  but  the  extent  of  a  camp  would  be  i 

easily  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  city ;  and 
its  martial  inhabitants  must  be  thinly  scattered  over 
the  face  of  a  large  country.  When  Alboin  descended 
from  the  Alps^  he  invested  his  nephew,  the  first  duke 
of  Friuli,  with  the  command  of  the  province  and  the 
people ;  but  the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have  declined 
the  dangerous  office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted  to 
choose,  among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  families^  to  form  a  perpetual  colony  of  sol- 
diers and  subjects.  In  the  progress  of  conquest,  the 
same  option  could  not  be  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Bres- 
cia or  Bergamo,  of  Pavia  or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Be- 
neventum ;  but  each  of  these,  and  each  of  their  col- 
leagues,  settled  in  his  appointed  district  with  a  band 
of  followers  who  resorted  to  his  standard  in  war  and 
his  tribunal  in  peace.  Their  attachment  was  free  and 
honourable :  resigning  the  gifts  and  benefits  which 
they  had  accepted,  they  might  emigrate  with  their  fa- 
milies into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  duke ;  but  their 
absence  from  the  kingdom  was  punished  with  death, 
as  a  crime  of  military  desertion^^  The  posterity  of  the 
first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper  root  into  the  soil, 
which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  honour,  they 

38  Maffei  (Verona  lUustrata,  part  i.  p.  310—321.)  and  Muratori  (Anti- 
chita  Italiane,  torn.  ii.  Dissertazione  xxxii,  xxxiii.  p.  71—365.)  hkFe  as- 
serted the  native  claims  of  the  Italian  idiom :  the  former  with  enthusiasm, 
the  latter  with  discretion :  both  with  learning',  ingenuity,  and  truth. 

S9  Paul,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  iii.  c.  5, 6,  7. . 

40  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  He  calls  these  families  or  generations  by  the  Teu- 
tonic name  of  Faras,  which  is  likewise  used  in  the  l^mbard  laws.  The 
humble  deacon  was  not  insensible  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  race.  See  L 
iv.  c.  39. 

41  Coapare  No.  3  and  177  of  the  laws  of  Jtotharii. 
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CHAP,  were  bound  to  defend.   A  Lombard  was  bom  the  sol. 

^^^'    dier  of  his  king  and  his  duke ;  and  the  civil  assem- 
blies of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners  and  assamed 
the  appellation,  of  a  regular  army..  Of  this  army,  the 
pay  and  the  rewards  were  drawn  from  the  conquered 
provinces ;  and  the  distribution,  which  was  not  effect- 
ed  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is  disgraced  by  the 
foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine.     Many  of  Ihe  most 
wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished ;  the  remain- 
der were  divided  among  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary 
obligation  was  imposed  (under  the  name  of  hospitali- 
ty), of  paying  to  the  Lombards  a  third  part  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.     Within  less  than  seventy  years, 
this  artificial  system  was  abolished  by  a  more  simple 
,  and  solid  tenure^'.     Either  the  Roman  landlord  was 
expelled  by  his  strong  and  insolent  guest ;  or  the  an- 
nual payment,  a  third  of  the  produce,  was  exchanged 
by  a  more  equitable  transaction  for  an  adequate  pro- 
portion of  landed  property.    Under  these  foreign  mas- 
ters, the  business  of  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  vines,  and  olives,  was  exercised  with  degenerate 
skill  and  industry  by  the  labour  of  the  slaves  and  na- 
tives. But  the  occupations  of  a  pastoral  life  were  more 
pleasing  to  the  idleness  of  the  Barbarians.    In  the  rich 
meadows  of  Venetia,  they  restored  and  improved  the 
breed  of  horses  for  which  that  province  had  once  been 
illustrious^^;  and  the  Italians  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment a  foreign  race  qf  oxen  or  buffaloes^^.    The  depo- 
pulation of  Lombardy,  aqd  the  increase  of  forests,  af- 

42  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  31,  33. 1.  iii.  c  16.  The  laws  of  Rotb%ris»  promulgated 
A.  D.  643,  do  not  contain  the  smallest  vestige  of  this  payment  of  thirds; 
but  they  preserve  manv  curious  circumstances  of  the  state  of  Italy  and  the 
manners  of  the  Lombards. 

43  The  studs  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  his  freauent  victories  in  the 
Olympic  games,  had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the  Venetian 
horses  ;  but  the  breed  was  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (I.  v.  p.  325).  Gi« 
gulf  obtained  from  his  uncle  generosarum  equarum  greges.  I'aul,  1.  ii.  c. 
9.  The  Lombards  afterwards  introduced  cab&lli  sylvatici — wild  horses. 
Paul,  I.  iv.c.  11. 

44  Tunc  (A.  D  596)  primum  bnbaU  in  Italiam  delati  Italtat  populis  mi. 
racula  fuere  (Paul  Warnefrid,  1  iv.  c.  11).  The  buffaloes,  whose  natife 
climate  appears  to  be  Africa  and  India,  are  unknown  to  Europe,  except  in 
Italy,  where  they  arc  numerous  and  useful.  The  ancients  were  ignorant 
of  these  animals,  unless  Arisioile  (Hist  Animd.  1.  ii.  c  1.  p.  58^  Paris, 
1783)  has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen  of  Arachosia.  See  Buffon,  Hist. 
Naturelle,  torn.  xi.  and  Supplement,  tom.  vi.  Hist.  Generate  des  Vovages, 
torn.  i.  p.  7.  481.  ii.  105.  iii.  291.  iy.  234.  461.  ▼.  193.  vi.  491.  yiti.  400.  x. 
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forded  an  ^rople  range  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase^'.  chap. 
That  marvellous  art  which  teaches  the  birds  of  the    ^^^' 
air  to  acknowledge  the  voice^  and  execute  the  com-  ^^^^'"^^^ 
mauds  of  their  master,  had  been  unknown  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Grreeks  and  Romans^\     Scandinavia  and 
Scythia^  produce  the   boldest  and  most  tractable  fal- 
cons^^;  they  were  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving  ^  ' 

inhabitants  always  on  horseback  and  in  the  field.  This . 
favourite  amupement  of  our  ancestors  was  introduced 
by  the  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  provinces :  and  the 
laws  of  Italy  esteem  the  sword  and  the  hawk  as  of 
equal  dignity  and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a  noble 
Lomhard^^ 

So  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate  and  example,  Dress  and 
that  the  Lombards  of  the  fourth  generation  surveyed  "^^"'^^* 
with  curiosity  and  affright  the  portraits  of  their  savage 
forefather8^^  Their  heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the 
shaggy  locks  hung  over,  their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a 
long  beard,  represented  the  name  and  character  of  the 
nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose  linen  garments, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  werie  de- 
corated, in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes  of  varie- 

666.  Pennant's  Quadrupedes,  p.  24.  Dictionaire  d'Hist.  Naturelle,  par 
Valmont  de  ftomare,  torn.  ii.  p^  74.  Yet  I  must  not  conceal  the  suspicion 
that  Paul,  by  a  vulgar  error,  may  have  applied  the  name  of  bubalut,  to  the 
auroc(i8,  or  wild  bull,  of  ancient  Germany. 

45  Consult  the  twenty-iirst  Disserution  of  Miiratori. 

46  Their  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  silence  even  of  those  who  profess- 
edly treat  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aristotle 
(Hist.  Animal.  L  ix.  c.  36.  tom.  i.  p.  586.  and  the  Notes  of  his  last  editor, 
M.  Camus,*  tom.  ii«  p.  314.)  PUny  (Hist.  Natur.  I.  z.  c.  10).  £lian  (de  Na- 
tur.  Animal.  1.  li.  c.  42.)  and  perhaps  Homer  (Odyss.  xxit.  302 — 306.)  de- 
scribe with  astonishment  a  tacit  league  and  common  chase  between  the 
hawks  and  the  Thracian  fowlers. 

47  Particularly  the  gerfaut,  or  gyrfalcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle. 
See  the  animated  description  bf  M.  de  BufTon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  tom.  xvi.  p. 
239,  8cc. 

4S  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  129.  This  is  the  xvith 
law  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  His  father  Charlemagne  bad  falcon- 
ers in  his  household  as  well  as  huntsmen  (Memoirs  sur  I'ancienne  Cheva- 
lerie,  par  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  tom.  iii.  p.  175).  I  observe  in  the  laws  of  Ro- 
tharis  a  more  early  mention  of  the  art  of  hawking  (No.  322.)  and  in  Gaul» 
in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  celebrated  by  Sidonius  ApolUnaris  among  the  ta- 
lents of  Avitus  (202—207). 

49  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  L  iii.  c.  19.)  may  be  applied  to  many 
of  his  countrymen : 

Terribilis  visa  facies,  sed  corda  benignus 

Longaque  robusto  pectore  barba  fuit. 
The  portraits  of  t  he  old  Lombards  mi .  ht  still  be  seen  in  the  palace  ofMon-  • 

za,  twelve  miles  from  Milan,  which  had  been  founded  or  restored  by  queen 
TfaeudeUnda  (L  iy.  22, 23).    $ee  Miurat9n>  tgm.  i.  dlMcrtai.  xxiii.  p.  300. 
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CHAP.  gjAied  colours.  The  legs  and  feet  were  clothed  in  long 
^''^'    hose^  and  open  sandals ;  and  even  in  the  security  of 
peace  a  trusty  sword  was  constantly  girt  to  their  Bide. 
Yet  this  strange  apparel,  and  horrid  aspect,  often  con- 
cealed a  gentle  and  generous  disposition ;  and  as  sinid 
as  the  rage  of  battle  had  subsided,  the  captives  and 
subjects  were  sometimes  surprised  by  the  humanity  of 
the  victor.  The  vices  of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect 
of  passion,  of  ignorance,  of  intoxication  ^  their  virtues 
are  the  more  laudable,  as  they  were  not  affected  by 
the  hypocrisy  of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the 
rigid  constraint  of  laws  and  education.     I  should  not 
be  apprehensive  of  deviating  from  my  subject^  if  it 
were  in  my  power  to  delineate  the  private  life  of  the 
conquerors  of  Italy,  and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure 
the  adventurous  gallantry  of  Autharis,  which  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  and  romance'^.     After  the 
loss  of  bis  promised  bride,  a  Merovingian  princess,  be 
sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bava- 
ria ;  and  Garibald  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Italian 
monarch.    Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  nego- 
tiation, the  ardent  lover  escaped  from  his  palace,  and 
visited  the  court  of  Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his  own 
embassy.      At   the  ^public   audience,    the  unknown 
stranger  advanced  to  the  throne,  and  informed  Ga- 
ribald,  that  the  ambassador  was  indeed   the    minis- 
ter of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was  the  friend  of  Ao- 
tharis,  who  had  trusted  him  with  the  delicate  com- 
mission of  making  a  faithful  report  of  the  charms  of 
his  spouse.     Theudelinda  was  summoned  to  undergo 
this  important  examination,  and  after  a .  pause  of  si- 
lent rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  queen  of  Italy,  and 
humbly  requested,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  nation,  she  would  present  a  cup  of  wine  to  the 
first  of  her  new  subjects.     By  the  command  of  her 
father,  she  obeyed :  Autbaris  received  the  cup  in  his 
turn,  and,  in  restoring  it  to  the  princess,  he  secretly 
touched  her  hand,  and  drew  his  own  finger  over  his 
face  and  lips.    In  the  evening,  Theudelinda  imparted 

50  The  story  of  Authar'iB  and  Theudelinda  is  related,  by  Paul,  1.  iii.  c. 
29.  34  ;  and  any  frag'ment  of  Bavarian  antiquity  excites  the  indefatigable 
diligence  of  the  count  de  Boat,  Hist,  des  Peuples  d«  r£urope,  torn.  xi.p. 
595—635.  torn.  xii.  p.  1—53. 
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to  Iter  narse  the  indiscreet  familiarity  of  tha  stranger^  chap. 
and  was  comforted  by  the  aasarance^  that  such  bold-  ^i^^^^ 
uess  coold  proceed  only  from  the  king  her  hasband, 
who,  by  his  bi^anty  and  courage,  appeared  worthy  of 
her  love.  The  ambassadors  were  dismissed :  no  sooner 
did  they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy^  than  Autharis^^ 
raising  himself  on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe 
against  a  tree  with  incompari^ble  strength. and  dexte. 
rity:  <<  Soch/^€kid  he  to  the  astonished  Bavarians, 
^<  such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards/' 
On  the  approach  of  a  French  army,  Garibald  and  bis 
daughter  took  refoge  in  the  dominions  of  their  ally;  and 
the  marriage  was  consummated  in  the  palace  of  Verona. 
At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Autharis:  but  the  virtues  of  Theudelinda'*  had  endear- 
ed  her  to  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow, 
with  her  hand,  the  sceptre  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  similar  events",  it  is  Govern. 
certain  that  the  Lombards  possessed  freedom  to  elect  ^^^ ' 
their  sovereign,  and  sense  to  decline  the  frequent  use 
of  that  dangerous  privilege.  The  public  revenue  arose 
from  the  produce  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  justice. 
When  the  independent  dukes  agreed  that  Autharis 
should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father,  they  endowed 
the  regal  office  with  a  fair  moiety  of  their  respective  do- 
mains.  The  proudest  nobles  aspired  to  the  honours 
of  servitude  near  the  person  of  their  prince :  he  re- 
warded the  fidelity  of  his  vassals  by  the  precarious 
gift  of  pensions  and  benefices}  and  atoned  for  the  in- 
juries of  war,  by  the  rich  foundation  of  monasteries  and 
churches.  In  peace  a  judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never 
usurped  the  powers  of  a  sole  and  absolute  legislator. 
The  king  of  Italy  convened  the  national  assemblies  in 
the  palace,  or  more  probably  in  the  fields,  of  Favia; 
his  great  council  was  composed  of  the  persons  most 
eminent  by  their  birth  and  dignities;  but  the  validity, 

51  Gian«onc  (Istoria  Cirile  de  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  263.)  has  justly  cen- 
sured the  impertinence  of  Boccaccio  (Geo.  iii.  NoveL  2),  who  without  right, 
or  truth,  or  pretence,  has  given  tlie  pious  queen  Theudelinda,  to  the  arms 

'  of  a  muleteer. 

52  Paul,  1.  iii.  c.  J6,  The  6rst  dissertations  of  MuratoH,  and  the  first  vo- 
i  lume  of  Giannone's  histpry,  may  be  consultied  for  the  stote  of  the  kingdom 
I  of  luly. 

VOL.  V.  3  G 
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CHAP.   t8  well  M  the  exeeiition  of  their  decrees,  depended  on 
^J;^  the  approbation  of  the  faithful  people,  the  foiiunate 
army  of  the  Lombards.     About  fourscore  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  their  traditional  customs  were 
lM,w9,       transcribed  in  Teutonic  Latin^%  and  ratified  by  the 
A. 0.  643. consent  of  the  prince  and  people;  aome  new  regula- 
^'  tions  were  introduced,  more  suitable  to  their  present 

isondition;  the  example  of  Rotharis  was  imitated  by 
the  wisest  of  his  8occe$$$/or8,  and  the  Mlws  of  the  Lom- 
bards have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect  uf  the 
Barbaric  codes'^,  .  Secure  by  their  courage  in  the  pos- 
session of  liberty,  these  rude  and  hasty  legislators 
were  incapable  of  balancing  the  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution, or  of  discussing  the  nice  theory  of  political  go- 
vernment. Such  crimes  as  threatened  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  or  tiie  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged 
worthy  of  death;  but  their  attention  was  principally 
confined  to  the  defence  of  the  person  and  property  of 
the  subject.  According  to  the  strange  jurisprudence 
of  the  times,  the  guilt  of  blood  might  be  redeemed  by 
a  fine;  yet  the  high  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  declares  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  a  simple  cU 
tizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries,  a  woqnd,  a  fracture,  a 
blow,  an  opprobrious  word,  were  measured  with  scru- 
pulous and  almost  ridiculous  diligence;  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  prac- 
tice of  bartering  honour  and  revenge  for  a  pecuniary 
(Compensation,  The  ignorance  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity,  gave  implicit 
(Credit  to  the  malice  and  mischief  of  witchcraft ;  but 
the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have 
been  instructed  and  fsonfounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Uo- 
(haris,  who  derides  the  absurd  superstition^  and  pro^ 
tects  the  wretphed  victims  of  popular  or  judicial  cru* 
elty««,     Th(s  sanie  spirit  of  a  legislator^  superior  to  his 

53  Th^  most  accurate  edition  of  the  Uwg  of  the  Lombards  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptores  ^erum  Italjcanim,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  1—181.  collated  from 
the  wqsi  ancient  MSS.  and  illustrated  by  the  critical  notes  of  Muratori. 

54  Montesquieu.  Esprit  des  ho\x,  I.  xxviii.  c.  |.  Les  loix  des  Bourguig- 
pons  sont  assez'judicieuses;  celles  de  Rotharis  et  des  autres  pi  inces  Lkud- 
(>ards  Ije  sont  encore  plus. 

55  See  Leges  Rotharis,  Ko  379.  p.  47.  Striga  is  used  as  the  name  of 
^  witch.  It  is  of  the  purest  classic  origin  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  Peiron.  c. 
1.34^  and,  from  the  words  of  Petronius,  (quae  striges  comederunt  ncri-os 
tuos  ?)  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prejudice  was  of  Italiaii  rather  U|an  Bar* 
Jiaric  extraction.  * 
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age  and  country,  may  be  ascribed  to  Luitprand,  who  cha?. 
condemns,  while  he  tolerates,  the  impious  and  invete-  ^^^' 
rate  abuse  of  duels'%  observing  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  juster  cause  had  often  been  oppressed 
by  successful  violence.  Whatever  merit  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  they  are  the 
genuine  frujt  of  the  reason  of  the  Barbarians,  who  never 
admitted  the  bishops  of  Italy  to  a  seat  in  their  legisla. 
tive  councils.  But  the  succession  of  their  kin^s  is 
marked  with  virtue  and  ability;  the  troubled  series  of 
their  annals  is  adorned  with  fair  intervals  of  peace, 
order,  and  domestic  happiness  ;  and  the  Italians  enjoy, 
ed  a  milder  and  more  equitable  government  than  any 
of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had  been  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Western  empire*\ 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  Misery  of 
despotism  of  the  Greeksflwe  again  inquire  into  the  fate^"^* 
of  Rome'%  which  had  reached,  about  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive 
loss  of  the  provinces,  the  sources  of  public  and  private 
opulence  were  exhausted ;  the  lofty  tree,  under  whose 
shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed,  was  de^ 
prived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  sapless  trunk 
was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground.  The  ministers  of 
command,  and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer  met 
on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian  way  :  and  the  hostile  ap^ 
proach  of  the  Lombards  was  often  felt  and  continually 
feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capi- 
tal,  who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden 
of  the  adjacent  country,  will,  faintly  picture  in  their 
fancy  the  distress  of  the  Romans  :  they  shut  or  opened 
their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the 

56  Quia  incerti  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos  ftadivimufl  per  pugnam 
sine  justA  causft  suam  causam  perder«.  Sed  propter  coniuetudinem  gentem 
nostram  Langobardorum  legem  impiam  vetare  non  possumiM.  See  p.  74. 
No.  65.  of  the  Laws  of  Luitprand,  promulgated  A.  D.  724. 

57  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Warnefrid ;  particularly  I.  iii.  c.  16.  Bare- 
nius  rejects  the  praise,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  invectives,  of  pope 
Gregoxy  the  Great ;  but  Muratori  (Annali  d*Italia,  torn.  v.  p.  217.)  pre* 
sumes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may  have  magnified' the  fiiultt  of  Arians 
and  enemies. 

58  The  passages  of  the  homlliet  of  Gregory,  which  represent  the  mise^ 
rable  state  of  the  city  and  country,  are  transcribed  in  the  Annals  of  Daro< 
niut,  A.  D.  590.  No.  16.  A.  D.  595,  No.  2,  ac  8ic. 
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GHAP.  walls  the  flames  of  their  hoaxes,  and  heard  the  lamea« 
^^^'  tatioDs  of  their  brethren,  who  were  eoapled  together 
like  dogs  and  dragged  away  into  distant  slavery  be- 
yond the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such  incessant  alarms 
mast  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the  labours 
of  a  rural  life ;  and  the  Gampagna  of  Rome  was  speed- 
ily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which 
the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure^  and  the  air 
is  infectious.  Curiosity  and  ambition -no  longer  at- 
tracted the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the  world  :  but  if 
chance  or  necessity  directed  tbe  steps  of  a  wandering 
stranger,  he  contemplated  with  horror  the  vacancy  and 
solitude  or  the  city^  and  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  where 
is  the  senate,  and  where  are  the  people?  In  a  season 
of  excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled  above  its  banks, 
and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  vallies  of 
the  seven  hills.  A  pestilent(|[l  disease  arose  from  tbe 
stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion, 
that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst 
of  a  solemn  prpcessibn,  which  implored  the  mercy  of 
heaven'^.  A  society  in  which  marriage  is  encouraged 
and  industry  prevails,  soon  repairs  the  accidental  losses 
of  pestilence  and  war:  but  as  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  Romans  was  condemned  tojiopeless  indigence  and 
eelibacy,the  depopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and 
the  gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect  the  approaching 
failure  of  the  human  race'^^  Yet  the  number  of  citizens 
still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence :  their  preca- 
rious food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  of  Sicily  or 
Bgypt ;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  famine  betrays 
the  inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a  distant  province. 
The  edifices  of  Rome  were  exposed  to  the  same  ruin 
and  decay  :  the  mouldering  fabrics  were  easily  over- 
thrown by  inundations,  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and 
the  monks  who  had  occupied  the  most  advantageoos 

59  The  inundation  and  plague  were  reported  by  a  deacon,  whom  his 
bishop,  Gregory  of  Tours,  had  despatched  to  Rome  for  some  reins.  The 
ingenious  messenger  embellished  his  Ule  and  tbe  river  with  a  great  dragon 
and  a  train  of  little  serpents  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  x.  o.  1). 

60  Gri'Kory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  1.  ii.  c.  15.)  relates  a  memorable  predictjoa 
of  St.  Benedict.  Roma  a  Gentitibus  hon  eztirminabitur  sed  tempestatibus, 
coruscis  turbinibus  ac  terrz  mot4  in  semetipsa  marcescet.  Sach  a  pro- 
phesy melu  into  true  hi;itory«  and  becomes  the  evidence  of  the  lact  uUr 
whlca  it  was  invented. 
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stations  exulted  in  their  base  triamph  over  the  ruins  of  chap. 
antiquity^^  It  is  commonly  believed^  that  pope  Grego-  ^^^J^i^ 
ry  the  first,  attacked  the  temples  and  mutilated  the 
statues  of  the  city;  that,  by  the  command  of  tlie  Bar- 
barian,  the  Palatine  library  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
that  the  history  of  Livy  Was  the  peculiar  mark  of  his 
absurd  and  mischievous  fanaticism.  The  writings  of 
Gregory  himself  reveal  his  implacable  aversion  to  the 
moDuments  of  classic  genius  ;  add  he  points  his  sever- 
est censure  against  the  profane  learning  of  a  bishop, 
who  taught  the  art  of  grammar,  studied  the  Latin 
poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  same  voice  the.  praises 
of  Jupiter  and  those  of  Christ.  But  the  evidence  of  his 
destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  recent :  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  have  been  demo- 
lished by  the  slow  operation  of  ages,  and  a  formal  pro- 
scription would  have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Yirgil 
and  Livy  in  the  countries  which  were  not  subject  to 
the  ecclesiastical  dictator^'. 

Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  the  name  of  The 
Rome  might  have  been  erased  from  the  earth ;  if  the  J^j?^^ 
city  had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which  the  apos- 
again  restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion.    A  vague ^^^' 
tradition  was  embraced,  that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a 
tent- maker,  and  a  fisherman,  had  formerly  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  at  the  end  of  five  hun- 
dred years  their  genuine  or  fictitious  relics  were  ador- 
ed as  the  Palladium  of  Christian  Rome.  The  pilgrims 
of  the  East  and  West  resorted  to  the  holy  threshold ; 
but  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  were  guarded  by  mira- 
cles and  invisible  terrors ;  and  it  was  not  without  featr 
that  the  pious  Catholic  approached  the  object  of  his 
worship.  It  was  fatal  to  touch,  it  was  dangerous  to  be- 
hold, the  bodies  of  the  saints ;  and  those  who  from 
the  purest  motives  presumed  to  disturb  the  repose  of 

61  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  JovU  laudibus,  Christi  taudes  non  capiunt* 
et  quam  ^ave  nefandumque  sit  eplscopis  canere  quod  nee  laico  religiose 
convieniat,  ipse  considera  (I.  iz.  ep.  4).  The  writings  of  Gregory  himself 
attest  his  innocence  of  any  classic  taste  or  literature. 

62  Bayle  (Dictionaire  Critique,  torn.  ii.  p.  598,  599),  in  ayery  good  ar- 
ticle of  Oregoire  I.  has  quoted,  for  the  buildingB  and  statues,  Platina  in 
Gregorio  I;  for  the  Palatine  library,  John  of  Salisbury  (de  Nugis  Curia, 
lium,  1.  ii.  c.  36) ;  and  for  Livy,  AntonLjai;^  of  Florenoe :  th^  oldest  ef  the 
three  lived  ia  the  xtith  century. 
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CHAP,  the  flanctoary^  were  affrighted  by  visions,  orpnnislied 
^^^'  ^  with  sadden  death.     The  unreasonable  reqaest  of  an 


empress,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their 
sacred  treasure,  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  was  rejected 
with  the  deepest  abhorrence :  and  the  pope  asserted, 
most  probably  with  truth,  that  a  linen  which  had  been 
sanctified  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  body,  or  the  fil- 
ings of  his  chain,  which  it  was  sometimes  easy  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  obtain,  possessed  an  equal  de« 
gree  of  miraculous  virtue^.  But  the  power  as  well  as 
virtue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living  energy  in  the 
breast  of  their  successors ;  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
Was  filled  under  the  reign  of  Maurice  by  the  first  and 

f'eatest  of  the  name  of  Gregory^.     His  grandfather 
elix  had  himself  been  pope,  and  as  the  bishops  were 
already  bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  bis  consecration 
must  have  bpen  preceded  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Birth  and  The  parents  of  Gregory,  Sylvia,  and  Gordiao,  were 
of6re^"^be  noblest  of  the  senate  and  the  most  pious  of  the 
ry  the  Bo-  church  of  Rome :  his  female  relations  w^re  numbered 
*"'        among  the  saints  and  virgins ;  and  his  own  figure  with 
those  of  his  father  and  mother  were  represented  near 
three  hundred  years  in  a  family  portrait^%  which  he 
offered  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew.    The  design 

63  Gregor.  1.  iii.  epist.  34.  indict  13,  &c.  From  the  epistles  of  Gregory, 
and  the  viith  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Baroniii8,,the  pious  reader  may  coU 
lect  the  particles  of  holy  iron  which  were  inserted  in  keys  or  erosses  of 
l^ld,  and  distributed  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople,  and 
Egypt  The  pontifical  smith  who  handled  the  file  must  have  understood 
the  miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  operate  or  withhold :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  abates  the  superstition  of  Gregory,  at  the  expense  of  his 
yeracity. 

64  Besides  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  himself,  which  are  methodised  by 
Pupin  (Biblioth^que  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  103—126.)  we  have  three  lives  of 
the  pope ;  the  two  first  written  in  the  viiiih  and  ixth  centuries  (deTripli- 
ci  Vita  3t.Greg.  Preface  to  theivth  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  by 
the  deacons  Paul  (p.  1 — 18.)  and  John  (p.  19-^188.)  and  conUining  much 
original,  though  doubtful,  evidence ;  a  third,  a  long  and  laboured  com- 
pilation by  the  Benedictine  editors  (p.  199—305).  The  Annals  of  Baro- 
nius  are  a  copious  but  partial  history.  His  papal  prejudices  are  tempered 
by  the  g^d  sense  of  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  viii.)  and  his  chronology 
has  been  rectified  by  the  criticism  of  Pagt  and  Muratort. 

65  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness  (I.  iv.  c.  8S, 
84.)  and  his  descriptipn  is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Bocca,  a  Roman  antiquary 
(St.  Greg.  Opera,  tom.  iv.  p.  31?— 326.)  who  observes,  that  some  mosaics 
of  the  popes  of  the  viith  century  are  still  preserved  in  the  old  churches 
of  Rome  (p.  321—323).  The  same  walls  which  represented  Gregory's  fa- 
mily  are  now  decorated  with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  the  noble  con* 
test  of  Dominichino  and  Guldo. 
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and  colooring  of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  te^-  chap. 
timony,  that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated  by  the^  ^^  ' 
Italians  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  the  most  abject  ideas 
must  be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since 
the  epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dialogues^ 
are  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in  erudition  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries^;  his  birth  and  abilities 
had  raised  him  to  the  ofBce  of  prsBfect  of  the  city,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  merit  of  renouncing  the  pomp  and  va- 
nities of  this  world.    His  ample  patrimony  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  foundation  of  seven  monasteries^  one  in 
Jlonie%  and  six  in  Sicily ;  and  it  was  the  wish  of  Gre- 
gory that  he  might  be  unknown  in  this  life,  and  glori- 
ous only  in  the  next.  Yet  his  devotion,  and  it  might  be 
sincere,  pursued  the  path  which  would  have  l>een  cho- 
sen by  a  crafty  and  ambitious  statesman.    The  talents 
of  Gregory,  and  the  splendour  which  accompanied  liis 
retreat,  rendered  him  dear  and  useful  to  the  church ; 
and  implicit  obedience  has  been  always  inculcated  as 
the  first  duty  of  a  monk.    As  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  character  of  deacon,  Gregory  was  sent  to  reside  at 
the  Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister  of  the 
apostolic  see ;  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity,  which  would 
have  been  criminal  and  dangerous  in  the  most  illus- 
trious  layman  of  the  empire.     He  returned  to  Rome 
nvith  a  just  increase  of  reputation,  and  after  a  short  ex- 
ercise of  the  monastic  virtues,  he  was  drag4;ed  from 
the  cloyster  to  the  papal  throne,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people.    He 

66  Disciplinis  vero  liberalibus,  hoc  etft  grammaticft,  rhetoricA,  dialecti- 
cs, ita  a  puero  est  institutus,  ut  quamTis  eo  tempore  florerent  adhiic  Romae 
studia  literarunit  tamen  nulli  in  urbe  ipsi  sectindus  putaretur.  Paul  Dia- 
con.  in  Vii.S.  Greg.  c.2. 

67  The  Benedictines  (Vit.  Greg.  1.  i.  p.  205^208.)  labour  to  reduce  the 
monasteries  of  Gregory  within  the  rale  of  their  own  order;  but  as  the 
question  is  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear  that  these  powerful  monks 
are  in  the  wrong.  See  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p.  145;  a  work 
of  merit;  the  sense  and  learning  belong  to  the  author-^is  prejudices  are 
those  of  hi»  profession. 

68  Monasterium  Gregorianum  in  ejusdem  Beati  Gregorii  xdibus  ad  cli- 
Tum  Scauri  prope  ecclesiam  S.  S.  Johannis  et  Pauli  in  honorem  St.  Andres 
(John,  in  Vit  Greg.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Greg.  1.  vii.  cpist.  13).  This  house  and  mo- 
nastery were  situate  on  the  side  of  the  Celian  hiU  which  fronts  the  Pala- 
tine;  they  are  now  Occupied  by  the  Camaldoli;  San  Gregorio  triumphs* 
and  St.  Andrew  has  retired  to  a  small  chapel.  Nardini,  Roma  AnUca>  1. 
iii.  6. 6.  p.  100.    Ocicmzlone  di  Roma,  torn.  L  p.  442—446. 
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CHAP.  aloDe  resUtedy  or  sMued  to  resist,  his  own  eleTatiaft ; 
^^^'  ,  and  hid  humble  petition,  that  Maurice  would  be  pleas- 


ed to  reject  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  conld  only  serve 
to  exalt  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and 
the  public.   When  the  fatal  mandate  was  proclaimed, 
Gregory  solicited  the  aid  of  some  friendly  merchants 
to  convey  him  in  a  basket  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  modestly  concealed  himself  some  days  among  the 
woods  and  mountains,  till  bis  retreat  was  discovered, 
as  it  is  said,  by  a  celestial  light 
SSte^f'        "^^''^  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  last- 
Gregory    ed  thirteen  years  six  months  and  ten  days,  is  one  of 
the  Great,  ^^^  ^Qgt  edifying  periods  of  the  history  of  the  church. 
A.  D.^90,  His  virtues,  and  even  his  faults,  a  singular  mixture  of 
^^^ 8 :--  simplicity  and  cunning,   of  pride  and   humility,   of 
March  12!  *CQ"^  &i>^  Superstition,  were  happily  suited  to  hi»  sta- 
tion and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.     In  his  rival,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  condemned  the  Aoti- 
christian  title  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too 
Hisapjri.  feeble  to  assume;  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
tiiai  office. ^^  Gregory  was   confined   to  the  triple  character  of 
bishop  of  Rome,    primate  of  Italy,  and  apostle  of 
the  West.     He  frequently  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic  eloqhence,  the 
congenial  passions  of  his  audience :  the  language  of 
the  Jewish  prophets  was  interpreted  and  applied,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people,  depressed  by  their  present 
calamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
invisible  world.    His  precepts  and  example  defined 
the  model  of  the  Roman  liturgy^';  the  distribution  of 
^  the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,,  the  order  of 
processions,  the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons, 
the  variety  and  change  of  sacerdotal  garments.     Till 
the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  oiBciated  in  the  canon  of 
the  mass,  which  continued  above  three  hours;  the 
Gregorian  chant^^  has  preserved  the  vocal  and  instro- 


69  The  Lord's  prayer  consists  of  half  a  dozen  lines  :  the  Sacramentarias 
and  Antiphonarius  of  Gregory  fill  880  folio  pag^  (torn.  iii.  P.  i.p.  1 — 880)i 
jret  these  only  constitute  a  part  of  the  Ordo  RomanuMf  which  Mabillon  has 
illustrated  and  Fleury  has  abridged.    Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  yiii.  p.  139—152. 

7Q  I  learn  from  the  Abb6  Dubos  (Reflections  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Pein- 
\nvt,  torn.  iii.  p.  174, 175),  tliat  the  simplicity  of  the  Aukbiosiao  chant  was 
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menial  mnaie  of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough  volcea  of  chap. 
^he  Qarbarians  attenpted  to  imitate  the  melody  of  the^  ^^'^' 
Sioman  achooI^V  Experience  had  'shewn  him  the  ef-^ 
ficacy  of  these  solemn  and  pompons  rites«  to  soothe  the 
distress,  to  confirm  the  faith,  to  mitigate  the  fierceness, 
and  to  dispel  the  dark  entbusiasm  of  the  vulgar, 
and  he  readily  forgave  their  tendency  to  promote  the 
Teign  of  priesthood  and  superstition.  The  bishops  of 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  Islands  acknowledged  the  Ro- 
man  pontiff  as  their  special  metropolitan.  Even  the 
existence,  the  union,  or  the  translation  of  episcopal 
seats,  was  decided  by  his  absolute  discretion :  and  his 
fiuccessfol  inroads  into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of 
Spain,  and  of  Gaol,  might  countenance  the  more  lofty 
pretensions  of  succeeding  popes.  He  interposed  to 
prevent  the  abuses  of' popular  elections;  his  jealous 
care  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and  discipline,  and 
the  apostolic  shepherd  assiduously  watched  over  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  subordinate  pastors.  Under 
his  reign^  the  Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  recon*  x 
ciled  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  conquest  of  Bri<- 
tain  reflects  less  glory  on  the  name  of  Gssar,  than  on 
that  of  Gregory  the  First.  Instead  of  six  legions,  forty 
monks  were  embarked  for  that  distant  island,  and  the 
pontiff  lamented  the  austere  diAies  which  forbade  him 
to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In  less 
than  two  years  he  could  announce  to  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandrian  that  they  had  baptised  the  king  of  Kent 
vith  ten  thousand  of  his  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the 
iRoman  missionaries,  like  those  of  the  primitive  churchy 
"Were  armed  only  with  spiritual  and  supernatural  pow. 
ers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Gregory  was 
always  disposed  to  confirm  the  truths  of  religion  by 

confined  to  four  modeM,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the  Greg^orian 
comprised  the  eight  modes  or  fifteen  chords  of  the  sncient  music.  He  ob- 
serves (p.  332.)  uiat  the  connoisseurs  admire  the  preface  and  many  pas- 
sag^s  of  the  Gregorian  office. 

71  John  the  deacon  (in  Yit.  Greg.  1.  li.  c.  7),  expresses  the  early  con- 
tempt of  the  Italians  ibr  tramonune  singing*  Alpina  scilicet  corpora  to- 
cum  soarum  tonitruis  altisone  perstrepentiik,  susceptae  modutationis  dulce- 
dinem  proprie  non  resultant:  quia  bibuH  guttiiris  barbara  feritas  dum  in- 
flexionibus  et  repercussionibua  mltem  nititur  edere  cantilenam,  naturaH 
quodam  fragore  quasi  plaustra  per  g^radus  confuse  sonantia'rigidas  vocea^ 
jacut»  &C,  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Franks^  though  with  some  re- 
luctance, admitted  the  juitice  of  the  reproach.  Mui»tori^  DiMcrt.  xxr. 
VOL.  V.  8  H 
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CH\p.  the  evidence  of  ghosts^  miracles,  and  resurrections^'; 

^^I^^  and  posterity  has  paid  to  his  memory  the  same  tribute^ 
which  he  freely  granted  to  the  virtue  of  his  own  or  the 
preceding  generation.  The  celestial  honours  have 
been  liberally  bestowed  by  the  authority  of  the  popes^ 
but  Gregory  is  the  last  of  their  own  order  whom  Ihey 
have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  the  calandar  of  saints. 

and  tern-         Tlrcir  temporal  power  insensibly  arose  from   the 

Ternikient;Ci^l&nii^i^s  of  the  times:  and  the  Roman  bishops,  wbo 
have  deluged  Europe  and  Asia  with  blood,  were  com- 

felled  to  reign  as  the  ministers  of  charity  and  peace. 
.  The  church  of  Rome,  as  it  has  been  formerly  ob- 
served, was  endowed  with  ample  possessions  in  Italy^ 
Sicily,  and  the  more  distant  provinces;  andber  agents, 
who  were  commonly  sub-deacons,  had  acquired  a  eivil^ 
and  even  criminal,  jurisdiction,  over  their  tenants  and 
^t^  husbandmen.  The  successor  of  St.  Pet^r  administer- 
ed his  patrimony,  with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and 
moderate  landlord^^;  and  the  epistles  of  Gregory,  are 
jBlled  with  salutary  instructions  to  abstain  from  doubt- 
ful or  vexatious  law-suits;  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
weights  and  measures;  to^rant  every  reasonable  de- 
lay, and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
glebe,  wbo  purchased  the  right  of  marriage  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  arbitrary  fine^\  The  rent  or  the  produce 
of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  pope:  in  the  use 
of  wealth,  he  acted  like  a  faithful  steward  of  the  church 
and  the  poor,  and  lii>erally  applieil  to  their  wants,  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  abstinence  and  order.  The 
voluminous  account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements 

72  A  French  critic  (Pctnis  Gussanvilliig,  Opeta,  torn.  il.  p.  105 — 112), 
bas  vindicated  Xhe  rijcht  of  Gregory  to  the  entire  nonsense  of  the  dialogues. 
Bupin  (toin.  ▼.  p.  138),  does  not  think  that  any  one  will  Vouch  for  the  truth 
of  all  these  miracles:  1  should  like  to  know  fum  miujty  of  them  he  beUered 
himself. 

73  Baronius  is  unwilling  to  expatiate  on  the  care  of  the  patrimonies, 
lest  he  should  betray  that  they  consisted  not  of  kingdonu  but /drm«.  The 
Prench  writers,  the  Benedictine  editors  (torn.  vr.  I.  iii.  p.  273,  &c.)»  and 
Fieury  (torn.  viii.  p,  29,  &c.),  are  not  afraid  of  entering  into  these  hambJe, 
though  useful,  details  j  and  the  humanity  of  Fleury  dwells  on  the  social  vir- 
tues of  Gregory. 

74  I  much  suspect  that  this  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  Tillains 
produced  the  famous,  and  often  fabulous,  right,  de  cuittage,  demarqnettB^ 
kc  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  an  handsome  bride  might  commvie 
the  payment  in  the  arms  of  a  young  landlord,  and  the  mutual  faTOUr  miebt 
afford  a  precedent  of  local  rather  than  legal  tyranny. 
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was  kept  above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Lateran^  chap. 
as  the  model  of  €hri8tian  economy.     Op  the  four  great    ^'"^• 
festivals,   he  divided   their    quarterly   allowance  to  ^^''"^'^^'*^ 
the-'elj?rgy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the  monasteries^  the 
churches,  the  plat«*s  of  burial,  the  alms-houses^  and 
the  hospitals  of  Home,  and  the  rest  of  the  ilibcese.    On  and  alms. 
the  first  day  of  every  month,  he  distributed  to  the  poor^  ^ 

according  to  (he  season,  their  stated  portion  of  corn^ 
wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  oil,  fish,  fresh  provisions, 
clothes,  and  money ;  and  his  treasurers  were  conti- 
naally  summoned  to  satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  extraordi- 
nary demands  of  indigence  and  merit.     The  instant 
distress  of  the  sick  and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pil. 
grims,  was  relieved  by  the  bpunty  of  eacf^tlay,  and  of 
every  hour;  nor  would  the  pontiff  indulge  himself  in 
a  frugal  repast,  till  he  had  sent  the  dishes  from  his  owm 
table  to  soniie  objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The 
misery  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and  ma- 
trons of  Rome  to  accept,  without  a  blush,  the  benevo- 
lence  of  the  church  :  three  thousand  virgins  received 
their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of  their  benefac- 
tor ;  and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped  from  the  Bar- 
barians to  the  hoapitable  threshold  of  the  Vatican. 
Gregory  might  justly  be  styled  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try ;  and  such  was  the,  extreme  sensibility  of  his  con* 
science,  that  for  the  death  of  a  beggar  Who  had  perish- 
ed in  the  streets^  he  interdicted  himself  during  several 
days  from  the  exerciseof  sacerdotal  functions.   II.  The 
misfortunes  of  Rome  involved  the  apostolic  pastor  in 
the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it  might  be  doubt- 
ful to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition  prompted  him 
to  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  sovereign.     Gregory 
awakened  the  emperor  from  a  long  slumber,  exposed 
the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch  and  his  inferior 
miuiftters,  complained  that  the  veterans  were  withdrawn 
from  Rome  for  the  defence  of  Spoleto^  encoorageti  the 
Italians  to  guard  their  cities  and  altars ;  and  conde- 
scended, in  the  crisis  of  danger,  to  name  the  tribunes^ 
and  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  provincial  troops. 
JBut  the  martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  checked  by  the 
scruples  of  humanity  and  religion  ;  the  imposi  ion  of 
tribute,  though  it  was  employed  in  the  Italian  w^ar,  he 
freely  cpndemned  as  odious  and  oppressive ;  whilst  he 
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CH^p.  protectetl  against  the  imperial  edicti,  the  pions  cow- 
^[^^^  ardice  of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a  military  for  a 
monastic  life.  If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations, 
it  woold  have  been  easy  for  Gregory  to  exterminate 
the  Lombards  by  their  domestic  factions,  without  leav- 
ing a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count^tosave  tlntt  nnfortuoate 
nation  from  the  vengeance  of  their  foes.  As  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  he  preferred  the  salutary  offices  of  peace; 
his  mediation  appeased  the  tomalt  of  arms;  but  he 
'  was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 

passions  of  the  Lombards,  to  engage  his  sacred  pro- 
liise  for  the  observance  of  the  truce.  Disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  a  general  and  lasting  treaty,  he  preaomed 
to  save  his  country  without  the  consent  of  the  empe- 
The  ta.  TOT  or  the  cx&rch.  The  sword  of  the  enemy  was  sas- 
^*^<^  pended  over  Rome ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild  elo- 
quence and  seasonable  gifts  of  the  pontiff,  who  com- 
manded the  respect  of  heretics  and  Barbarians.  The 
merits  of  Gregory  were  treated  by  the  Byzantine  court 
with  reproach  and  insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a 
grateful  people,  be  found  the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  best  right  of  a  sovereign^'. 

.    75  The  temporal  reig^  of  Gregory  I.  is  ablv  exposed  by  Sigonnis  in  the 
fint  book,  de  Regno  Italic    See  hit  works,  torn.  ii.  p.  44—75. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

I  Revolutions  of  Persia  after  the  JDeath  of  Chosroes  of 
J^ushirvan. — His  Son  Hormouz,  a  Tyrant,  is  de^ 
posed. — Usurpation  ofBaharam. — Flight  and  Res- 
toration  of  Chosroes  II. — His  Gratitude  to  the  Ro- 
mans.^^Tke  Chagan  of  the  Jtvars. ''^Revolt  of  the 
Army  against  Maurice. — His  Death. — Tyranny  of 
Phocas, — Elevation  of  Heraclius. — The  Persian 
War. — Chosroes  subdues  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia 
Minor. — Siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Persians 
and  Avars. — Persian  Expeditions. — Victories  and 
Triumph  of  Heraclius.  . 

CHAP.  THE  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged 

XLvi'  from  the  death  of  Grassos  to  the  reign  of  Heraelias. 
An  experience  of  seven  hundred  years  might  convincQ 
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the  rival  nations  of  the  impofisibility  of  maintaiDine  chap. 
their  conquests  beyond  the  fatal  liniits  of  the  'rigris^^^^^^^ 
and  £u|ihrates«  Yet  the  emulation  of  Trajan  and  Ju-  contest  of 
lian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  and  R^me  and 
the  sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the  ambitious  hope  ^^^^^ 
of  restoring  the  emphreof  Cyrus^  Such  extraordinary 
efforts  of  power  and  courage  will  always  command  the 
attention  of  posterity ;  but  the  events  by  which  the 
fate  of  nations  is  not  materially  changedi  leave  a  faint 
impression  on  the  page  of  history,  and  the  patience  of 
the  reader  would  be  exhausted  hy  the  repetition  of  the 
same  hostilities,  undertaken  without  cause,  prosecuted 
without  glory,  and  terminated  without  effisct.  The 
arts  of  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  simple  greatness  of 
the  senate  and  the  C»sars,  were  assiduously  cultivat- 
ed by  the  Byzantine  {irinlies ;  and  the  memorials  of 
their  'perpetual  embassies*  repeat,  with  the  same  uni* 
form  prolixity,  the  language  of  falsehood  and  decla- 
mation,  the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  ser- 
vile temper  of  the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  the 
barren  superfluity  of  materials,  1  have  studied  to  com- 
press the  narrative  of  these  uninteresting  transactions : 
but  the  just  Nushivvan  is  still  applauded  as  the  model 
of  Oriental  kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his  grandson 
Ghosroes  prepared  the  revolution  of  the  East,  which 
was  speedily  accomplished  by  the  arms  and  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

In  the  useless  altercations,  that  precede  and  justify  Conqitect 
the  quarrels  of  princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  J^^^^ 
accused  each  other  of  violating  the  peace  which  had  irran, 
been  concluded  between  the  two  empires  about  four^-^'  ^^®' 
years  before  the  death  of  Justinian.  The  sovereign  of 
Persia  and  India  aspired  to  reduce  under  his  obedi- 
eni!e  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia^  Felix,  the  dis- 
tant land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense^  which  had  escap- 

1  Missis  qui  ; . .  reposcerent . . .  veteres  Persaram  ac  Macedonum  ter- 
Tn'mos,  aequi  invaaurum  possessa  Gyro  et  post  Alexandra,  per  vaniloquen- 
tiani  ac  minus  jaciebat.  Tacit.  Anna),  vi.  Si.  Such  was  the  language  of 
the  Ar$acide9 :  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty  claims  of  the  SiUMoniaiu, 

2  See  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  the  xth 
century  by  the  order  4)f  Gonstantine  Porphyrogenitus. 

3  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
without  many  limitations,  is  blindly  asserted  in  a  separate  dissertation  of 
the  Mjithorft  oi  tJha  UBivsrial  fiiitory»  toL  zz.  p.  196^250.    A  perpetual 
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CHAP,   ed,  rather  than  opponed,  the  eonqaerors  of  the  TSa^L 
^i!;^'    After  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  nnder  the  walls  of  Mec- 


ca, the  discord  of  his  sons  and  brothers  gave  an  easy 
entrance  to  the  Persians  ;  they  chased  the  strangers  of 
Abyssinia  beyond  the  Hed  Sea ;  and  a  native  prince 
of  the  ancient  Homerites  was  restored  to  the  throne  as 
the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  Great  Niishirvan^.  But 
the  nephew  of  Justinian  declared  his  resolution  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  his  Christian  ally  the  prince  of 
Abyssinia,  as  they  suggested  a  decent  pretence  to  dis- 
continue the  annual  tributey  which  was  poorly  disguis- 
ed by  the  name  of  pension.  The  churches  of  Persar- 
menia  were  oppressed  by  the  intolerant  sphrit  of  the 
Magi ;  they  secretly  invoked  the  protector  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  after  the  pious  murder  of  their  satraps,  the 
rebels  were  avowed  and  supported  as  the  brethren  and 
subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor.  The  complaints  of 
Nusliirvan  were  disregarded  by  the  Byzantine  coort; 
Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  who 
offered  an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy :  and 
the  Persian  monarchy  was  threatened  at  the  same  in- 
stant by  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  df  Ethiopia,  and 
of  Ucythia.  At  the  age  of  fourscore,  the  sovereign  of 
the  East  Would  perhaps  have  chosen  the  peaceful  en- 
Hifliast  joyment  of  his  glory  and  greatness:  but  as  soon  as 
war  with  ^^r  became  inevitable,  he  took  the  field  with  the  ala- 
mans,^  crity  of  youth,  whilst  the  aggressor  trembled  in  the  pa- 
A.D.  572«  ]ace  of  Constantinople.  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroe^,  eon- 
ducted  in  person  the  siege  of  Dara;  and  although  thatim- 
portant fortress  had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  ma- 
gazines, the  valour  of  the  inhabitants  resisted  above  five 
months  the  archers,  the  elephants,  and  the  military  en- 
gines of  the  great  king.  In  the  mean  while  his  general 
Adarman  advanced  from  Babylon,  traversed  the  desert, 
passed  the  Euphrates^  insulted  the  suburbs  of  Anti- 

miracle  is  supposed  to  have  guarded  the  prophesy  in  favour  of  the  poste- 
rity of  Ishmael :  and  these  learned  bigots  are  not  afraid  to  risk  the  truth 
of  Christianity  on  this  frail  and  slippery  fouiKlation. 

4  D*HerbeIot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  477.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.Arabum, 
p.  64,  65.  Father  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  646),  has  proved  that,  after  ten 
years  peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  continued  twenty  years,  was  renewed 
A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  was  bom  A.  D.  569  in  the  year  of  the  elephant,  or 
the  defeat  of  Abrahah  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahojnet,  torn.  i.  p.  89, 90.  98); 
and  this  account  allows  two  years  for  the  conquest  of  Yemea. 
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ocb^  reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of  Apamse,  and  laid  the  chap. 
spoils  of  Syria  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  whose  perse-  ,,3^^rw 
veraoce  io  the  midst  of  wiater  at  length  subverted  the 
bulwark  of  the  East.  But  these  losses,  which  astonish- 
ed the  provinces  and  the  court,  produced  a  salutary 
effect  in  the  repentance  and  abdication  of  the  emperor 
Justin :  a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  Byzantine  councils ; 
and  a  truce  of  three  years  was  obtained  by  the  pru-^ 
dence  of  Tiberius.     That  seasonable  interval  was  em* 
ployed  in  the  preparations  of  war ;  and  the  voice  of 
rumour  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from  the  distant 
countries  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia, 
MsDsia,  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  and  Isauria,  the  strength 
of  the  Imperial  cavalry  was  reinforqed  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  soldiers.   Yet  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, without  fear,  or  without  faith,  resolved  to  prevent 
the  attack  of  the  enemy :  again  passed  the  Euphrates, 
and  dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  Tiberius,  arrogaint. 
]y  commanded  them  to  await  his  arrival  at  Csesarea, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Cappadocian  provinces.    The 
two  armies  encountered  each  other  in  the  battle  of 
Melitene :  the  Barbarians,  who  darkened  the  air  with 
a  cloud  of  arrows^  prolonged  their  line,  and  extended 
their  wings  across  the  plain ;  while  the  Romans,  in 
deep  and  solid  bodies,  expected  to  prevail  in  closer  ac- 
tion^ by  the  weight  of  their  swords  and  lances.  A  Scy» 
thian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right  wing,  sudden- 
ly turned  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their  rear- 
guard in  the  presence  of  Gbosroes,  penetrated  to  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  pillaged  the  royal  tent,  profaned 
the  eternal  fire,  loaded  a  train  of  camels  with  the 
spoils  of  Asia,  cut  his  way  through  the  Persian  host, 
and  returned  with  songs  of  victory  to  his  friends,  who 
had  consumed  the  day  in  single  combats,  or  ineffectual 
skirmishes.    The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Romans,  afforded  the  Persian  monarch 
an  opportunity  of  revenge;  and  one  of  their  camps 
was  swept  away  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous .  assault.    . 
But  the  review  of  his  loss,  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  danger,  determined  Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat; 
he  burnt,  in  his  passage,  the  vacant  town  of  Melitene: 
and,  without  consulting  the  safety  of  his  troops,  boldly 
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CHAP,  swan  the  Eaphntes  on  the  back  of  an  elephant    Af. 
XLVf.   ^^  ii^i^  onsocceaafol  campaign,  the  want  of  magashiea^ 


and  perhaps  some  inroad  of  the  Turka,  obliged  him  to 
disband  or  divide  his  forces ;  the  Romans  were  left 
masters  of  the  ileld|  and  their  general  Jnstioian^  ad- 
Taneiog  to  the  relief  of  the  Persarmenian  rebels,  erect- 
ed his  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  great 
Pompey  had  formerly  halted  within  three  days  march 
of  the  Caspian':  that  inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the 
first  time,  by  an  hostile  fieet%  and  seventy  thousand 
captives  Were  transplanted  from  Hyrcania  to  the  isle 
of  Cyprus.  On  the  retam  of  spring,  Jastinian  descend- 
.  ed  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria^  the  flames  of  war 
death,  approached  the  residence  of  Nushirvan,  the  indignant 
A.  D.  579.  monarch  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  his  last  edict  re- 
strained his  sQccessors  from  exposing  their  person  in 
«  battle  against  the  Romans.    Yet  the  memory  of  this 
transient  affront  was  lost  in  the  glories  of  a  long  reign ; 
and  his   formidable  enemies,    after  indulging  their 
dream  of  conquest,  again  solicited  a  short  respite  from 
the  calamities  of  war'. 
Tyrtnny       The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  by 
SfhUMD  Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  fa- 
Hormoaz,  voured  of  his  sons.  With  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  aod 
579^^590. 1'^^i^'  h^  inherited  the  reputation  and  example  of  his 
'  father,  the  service,  in  every  rank,  of  his  wise  and  va- 
liant oflicers,  and  a  general  system  of  administration, 
harmonised  by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  prince  and  people.   But  the  royal 
youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  blessing,  the  friend- 

5  He  had  ranquished  the  Albanians,  who  broa|^ht  into  the  6e1d  t2fi00 
horse  and  60,000  foot ;  but  he  dreaded  the  multitude  of  venomous  reptiles, 
whose  ezhtence  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neigh-^ 
bouring  Amazons.     Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  tom.  ii.  p.  1165, 1166^ 

6  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the  Gas- 

Sian :  1.  Of  the  Macedonians,  when  Patrocles»  the  admiral  of  the  kings  of 
yria,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  descended  most  probably  the  river  Oxus, 
ttom  the  confines  of  India  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  21V  %  Of  the  Bussians. 
when  Peter  the  First  conducted  a  fleet  and  army  from  the  neighbouHiood 
•f  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Persia  {Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  335-^352).  He 
justly  observes,  that  such  martial  pomp  had  never  been  displayed  on  the 
Volga. 

7  For  these  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  tee  Meaander,  in  Excerpt.  Legal. 
p.  113-->125.  Theophanes  Byzant.  apud  Photium,  cod.  Ixiv.  p.  77.  80, 81. 
Evagriufi,  1. 1.  c.  T'-IS,  TheophyUct  L  iii,  c.  9—16.  Ag«thia9»  1.  i?.  p.  140. 
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dbip  of  ftiiage  who  had'  presided  over  his  edacation^  chap. 
and  who  always  preferred  the  honour  to  the  interest  of  ^^^** 
his  pupil,  his  interest  to  his  inclination.    In  a  dispute  """^^^ 
with  the  Greek  and  Indianv  philosophers,  Buzurg^  had 
once  maintained,  that  the  mo^t  grievous  misfortune  of 
life  is  old  age  without  the  remembrance  of  virtue;  and 
our  candour  will  presume  that  the  same  principle  com* 
pelled  him,  during  three  years,  to  direct  the  councils 
of  the  Persian  empire.  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude  and  docility  of  Uormouz,  who  acknowledged 
himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to  his  pa- 
TCDt:  but  when  age  and  labour  had  impaired  the  strength 
and  perhaps  the  faculties  of  this  prudent  counsellor,  be 
retired  from  court,  and  abandoned  the  youthful  monarch 
to  his  own  passions  and  those  of  his  favourites.     By 
the  fatal  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  the  same  scenes 
were  renewed  at  Ctesiphon,  which  had  been  exhibited 
in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.     The 
ministers  of  flattery  and  corruption,  who  had  been  ba- 
nished by  the  father,  were  recalled  and  cherished  by 
the  son ;  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friends  of  Nu- 
shirvan  established  their  tyranny ;  and  virtue  was  dri- 
ven  by  degrees  from  the  mind  of  Hormouz,  from  his 
pa:lace,  and  from  the  government  of  the  state.    The 
faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  king,  informed 
him  of  the  progress  of  disorder,  that  the  provincial  go^ 
vernors  flew  to  their  prey  with  the  fierceness  of  lions 
and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine  and  injustice  would 
teach  the  most  loyal  of  his  subjects  to  abhor  the  name 
and  authority  of  their  sovereign.    The  sincerity  of  this 
advice  was  punished  with  death,  the  murmurs  of  the 
cities  were  despised,  their  tumults  were  quelled  by 
military  execution ;  the  intermediate  powers  between 
the  throne  and  the  people  were  abolished ;  and  the 
childish  vanity  of  Hprmquz,  who  affected  the  daily  use 
of  the  tiara,  was  fond  of  declaring,  that  be  alone  would 

8  Baziir^  Mihir  may  be  considered,  in  his  character  and  station,  as  the 
Seneca  of  the  East ;  but  his  virtues,  and  perhaps  his  faults,  are  less  known 
than  those  of  the  Roman,  who  appears  to  have  been  much  more  loqua- 
cious. The  Persian  sage  was  the  person  who  imported  from  India  the 
game  of  chess  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay.  Such  has  been  the  fame  of  hit 
wisdom  and  virtues,  that  the  Christians  claim  him  as  a  believer  in  the 
FTospel;  and  the  Mahometans  revere  Bnzi^rgas  a  premature  Musttlmm. 
D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  218. 
VOL.  V.  8  1 
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CHAP,  be  the  judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his  king^loiii.  In 
^^J^^  every  word,  and  in  every  action^  the  son  of  ifashirvan 
degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  his  father.  His  avarice 
defrauded  the  troops ;  his  jealous  caprice  degraded  the 
satraps  :  the  palace,  the  tribunals,  the  waters'  of  the 
Tigris^  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
and  the  tyrant  exulted  in  the  sufferings  and  executioa 
of  thirteen  thousand  victims.  As  the  excuse  of  his 
cruelty,  he  sometimes  condescended  to  observe,  that 
the  fears  of  the  Persians  would  be  productive  of  ha- 
tred|  and  that  their  hatred  must  terminate  in  rebellion  ; 
but.  he  forgot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired 
the  sentiments  which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the 
event  which  he  so  justly  apprehended.  Exasperated 
by  long  and  hopeless  oppression,  the  provinces  of  Ba- 
bylon, Susa,  and  Carmania,  erected  the  standard  of 
revolt ;  and  the  princes  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Scythia^ 
refused  the  customary  tribute  to  the  unworthy  succes- 
sor of  Nushirvan.  The  arms  of  the  Romans,  in  slow 
sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  afflicted  the  frontiers  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria;  one  of  their  generals  pro- 
fessed himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio,  and  the  soldiers 
Were  animated  by  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose 
mild  aspect  should  never  have  been  displayed  in  the 
front  of  battle^.  At  the  same  time,  the  eastern  provin- 
ces of  Persia  were  invaded  by  the  great  khan,  who 
passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  Turks.  The  imprudent  Hormouz  accepted 
their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid ;  the  cities  of  Rho- 
rasan  or  Bactriana  were  commanded  to  open  their 
gates ;  the  march  of  the  Barbarians  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  Hyrcania^  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the 
Turkish  and  Roman  arms ;  and  their  union  most  have 
subverted  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 
Q^Bah^  Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king ;  it  was  saved  by  an 
ram.  hero.  After  his  revolt,  Yaraoes  or  Bahram  is  stigma- 
A.  D.  590.  tised  by  the  son  of  Hormouz  as  an  ungrateful  slave ; 

'  9  See  the  imitation  of  Scipio  in  Theophylact,  1.  i.  c.  14;  the  ioiitge  of 
Christ,  1.  ii.  c  3.  Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  Chrtstian 
imaffet^l  had  almost  said  idoU.  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is^e  oldest 
Axu^ovmToi  of  divine  manufacture ;  but  in  the  next  thousand  yearsy  many 
others  issued  from  the  same  workshop. 
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tbe  proud  and  ambiguoas  reproach  of  despotism^  siade  crap. 
lie  was  truly  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  ^^^^' 
H/ci",  one  of  the  seven  families  Vhose  splendid,  as  well  ^"^"^'^^^^ 
as  substantial,  prerogatives  exalted  them  above  the 
lieads  of  the  Persian  nobility''.  At  the  siege  of  Dara^ 
tlie  valour  of  Bahram  was  signalised  under  the  eyes  of 
!Nushirvan,  and  both  the  father  and  son  successively 
promoted  him  to  the  command  of  armies,  th^  govern* 
ment  of  Media^  and  the  superintendence  of  the  palace. 
The  popular  prediction  which  marked  him  as  the  deli- 
verer of  Persia,  might  be  inspired  by  hiiS  past  victories 
and  extraordinary  figure :  the  epithet  GiuMn  is  ex* 
pressive  of  the  quality  of  dry  wood}  he  had  the  strength 
and  stature  of  a  giant,  and  his  savage  countenance  was 
fancifully  compared  to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  the 
nation  trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his  terror 
by  the  name  of  suspicipn,  and  his  servants  concealed 
their  disloyalty  under  the  mask  of  fear,  Bahram  alone 
displayed  his  undaunted  courage  and  apparent  fidelity : 
and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more  tbaii  twelve  ' 
thousand  soldiers  would  follow  him  against  the  ene- 
my, he  prudently  declared,  that  to  this  fatal  number 
heaven  had  reserved  the  honours  of  tbe  triumph,  Tho 
steep  and  harrow  descent  of  the  Pule  Rudbar^^  or 
Hyrcanian  rock,  is  the  only  pass  through  which  an 
army  can  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  Kei  and  the 
plains  of  Me^ia.    From  the  commanding  heights^  a 

10  Rag^,  or  Rei,  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  hook  of  Tobit  as  ai« 
ready  flourishing,  700  years  before  Christ,  under  tbe  Assyrian  empire.  Un- 
der the  foreign  names  of  Eurpus  and  Arsacta»  this  city,  500  stadia  to  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  gates,  was  successively  embellished  by  the  Macedo« 
nians  and  Parthians  (Strabo,  I.  xi.  p  796).  lis  grandeur  and  populousness 
in  the  ninth  century,  is  exaggerated  beyond  the  oounds  of  credibility ;  but 
Rei  has  been  since  ruined  by  wars  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air. 
Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  379,  280.  D'Herbelot,  Bihlioth.  Ori- 
ental, p.  714. 

11  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  The  story  of  the  ^evtn  Persians  is  told  in 
the  third  book  of  Herodotus ;  and  their  noble  descendants  are  often  men- 
tioned, especially  in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias.  Yet  th^  independence  of 
Otanes  (Herodot.  i.  iii.  c.83,  84.)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  despotism,  and 
it  may  not  seem  probable  that  the  seven  families  coqld  survive  the  revolu* 
tions  of  eleven  hundred  years.  They  might  however  be  represented  by 
the  seven  ministers  (Brisson,de  Regno  Persieo,  1. 1.  p.  190.)  and  some  Per- 
sian nobles,  likethe  kmgs  of  Pontus  (Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  540.)  and  Cappadocia 
(Diodor.  Bicul.  I.  xxxi.  tom.  ii.  p.  517.)  might  claim  their  descent  from  the 
bold  companions  of  Darius. 

12  Sec  an  acctirate  description  of  this  mountain  by  Olearins  (Voyage  ei| 
Perse,  p.  997,  998.)  who  ascended  it  with  much  difficulty  and  danger  m  h'l* 
return  from  Ispahan  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
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CHAP.  baDcl  of  remlate  men  might  overwhelm  with  stoaes  and 
^^^''  AtLviH  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish  host :  their  emperor 
anti  tiis  son  were  transpierced  with  arrows ;  and  the 
f(i$;itives  Here  left,  without  counsel  or  provisions,  to 
thr  revenge  of  an  injured  people.  The  patriotism  of 
the  Persian  general  was  stimulated  by  his  affectioo  for 
the  city  of  his  forefathers ;  in  the  hour  of  victory  every 
peasant  became  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  an  hero; 
and  their  ardour  was  kindled  by  the  gorgeous  specta- 
cle of  berls,  Htid  thrones,  and  tables  of  massy  gold,  the 
spoils  of  Asia;  and  the  luxury  of  the  hostile  camp.  A 
prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper  cduld  not  easily  have 
forgiven  his  benefactor,  and  the  secret  hatred  of  Hor- 
mouz  was  envenomed  by  a  malicious  report,  that 
Babram  had  privately  retained  the  most  precious  fruits 
of  his  Turkish  victory.  But  the  approach  of  a  JEUiman 
army  on  the  side  of  the  Araxe^  compelled  the  impla- 
cable tyrant  to  smile  and  to  applaud;  and  the  toils  of 
Bahram  were  rewarded  with  the  permission  of  en- 
countering a  new  enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline 
more  formidable  than  a  Scythian  multitude.  Elated 
by  his  recent  success,  he  despatched  an  herald  with 
a  bold  defiance  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting 
them  to  fix  a  day  of  battle,  and  to  chuse  whether  they 
would  pass  the  river  themselves,  or  allow  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  arms  of  the  great  king.  The  lieutenant  of 
the  emperor  Maurice  preferred  the  safer  alternative, 
and  this  local  circumstance,  which  would  have  en- 
hanced the  victory  of  the  Persians,  rendered  their  de- 
feat more  bloody  and  their  escape  more  diflBcult.  But 
the  loss  of  his  subjects^  and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom 
were  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  dis- 
grace  of  his  personal  enemy;  and  no  sooner  had  Bah- 
ram collected  and  reviewed  his  forces,  than  he  received 
from  a  royal  messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a 
spinning.wheel,and  a  complete  suit  of  female  apparel. 
Obedient  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  he  shewed  him- 
self to  the  soldiers  in  this  unworthy  disguise  :  they  re- 
sented his  ignominy  and  their  own;  a  shdutof  re- 
bellion ran  through  the  ranks,  and  the  general  accept* 
ed  their  oath  of  fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge.  A  se- 
cond  messenger,  who  had  been  commanded  to  bring  the 
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Mbel  in  chains^  was  trampled  under  tbe  feet  of  an  ele-  chap, 
phant,  and  mapifestoes  were  diligetitly  circulated^  ex-  ^^,^t^ 
fcortiug  the  Persians  to  assert  their  freedom  against  an  n^g  ^^^i^ 
odious  and  contemptible  tyrant.     The  defection  was  lion. 
rapid  and  universal :  his  lo^l  slaves  were  sacrificed 
to  the  public  fury ;  the  troops  deserted  to  the  standard 
of  Bahram ;  and  the  provinces  again  saluted  the  deli- 
verer of  his  country. 

As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guarded^  Hormouz  HoroKftiz 
could  only  compute  the  number  of  his  enemies  by  the  a^dlmpru 
testimony  of  a  guilty  conscience^  and  the  daily  defec-  soned, 
tioii  of  those  who^  in  the  hour  of  his  distress^  avenged 
their  wrongs^  or  forgot  their  obligations.  He  proudly 
displayed  the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  but  the  city  and  pa* 
lace  of  Modain  had  already  escaped  from  the  hand  of 
tbe  tyrant.  Among  the  victims  of  his  crnelty^  Bindoes^ 
a  Sassanian  prince,  had  been  cast  into  a  dungeon :  his 
fetters*  were  broken  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  bro- 
ther,  and  he  stood  before  the  king  at  the  head  of  those 
trusty  guards,  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  ministers 
of  his  confinement,  and  perhaps  of  bis  death.  Alarmed 
by  the  hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the  cap. 
tive,  Hormouz  looked  rounds  but  in  vain,  for  advice 
or  assistance ;  discovered  that  his  strength  consisted  in 
the  obedience  of  others,  and  patiently  yielded  to  the 
single  arm  of  Bindoes,  who  dragged  him  from  the 
throne  to  the  same  dungeon  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  so  lately  confined.  At  the  first  tumult,  Ghosroes, 
the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hormouz,  escaped  from  the 
city ;  he  was  persuaded  to  return  by  the  pressing  and 
friendly  invitation  of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat 
him  on  his  father's  throne,  and  who  Expected  to  reign 
under  the  name  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  In  the 
just  asisurance,  that  his  accomplices  could  neither  for- 
give nor  hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  every  Persian 
might  be  trusted  as  the  judge  and  enemy  of  the  tyrant, 
he  instituted  a  public  triaV  without  a  precedent  and 
without  a  copy  in  the  annals  ot  the  East.  The  son  of 
Nushirvan,  who  had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own  de^ 
fence,  was  introduced  as  a  criminal  into  tbe  full  as- 
sembly of  the  nobles  and  satraps^\    He  was  heard 

13  The  Orientals  suppose  that  Bahram  convened  this  assembly  and  prO' 
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CHAP,  ^ith  decent  attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated  on^  the 
^^^'    advantages  of  order  and  obedience,  the  danger  of  in- 


novation^  and  the  inevitable  discord  of  those  who  had 
encouraged  each  other  to  trample  on  their  lawful  and 
hereditary  sovereign.     Bjr  a  pathetic  appeal  to  their 
humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity  which  is  seldom  refus- 
ed to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  king ;  and  while  they  be- 
held the  abject  posture  and  squalid  appearance  of  the 
prisoner^  his  tears,  bis  chains,  and  the  marks  of  igno- 
minious stripes,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  how  recent- 
ly they  had  adored  the  divine  splendour  of  bis  diadem 
and  purple.  But  an  angry  murmur  arose  in  the  assem- 
bly as  soon  as  he  presumed  to  vindicate  his  conduct^ 
and  to  applaud  the  victories  of  his  reign.     He  defined 
the  duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Persian  nobles  listened 
with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  they  Were  fired  with  indig- 
nation when  he  dared  to  vilify  the  character  of  Ghos- 
roes ;  and  by  the  indiscreet  offer  of  resigning  ther  scep- 
tre to  the  second  of  his  sons,  he  subscribed  his  own 
condemnation,  and  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  innocent 
favourite.     The  mangled  bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mo- 
ther were  exposed  to  the  people ;  the  eyes  of  Hormouz 
were  pierced  with  a  hot  needle ;  and  the  punishment  of 
the  father  was  succeeded  by  the  coronation  of  his  eldest 
Elevation  gQQ^    Ghosroes  had  ascended  the  throne  without  guilt, 
chome^.  ft^d  his  piety  strove  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  abdi- 
cated monarch :  from  the  dungeon  he  removed  Hor- 
mouz to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  supplied  with  li- 
berality the  consolations  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and 
patiently  endured  the  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment 
and  despair.  He  might  despise  the  resentment  of  a  blind 
and  unpopular  tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was  trembling  on 
his  head,  till  he  could  subvert  the  power,  or  acquire  the 
friendship,  of  the  great  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied 
the  justice  of  a  revolution,  in  which  himself  and  his 
soldiers,  the  true  representatives  of  Persia,  had  ne- 
ver been  consulted.     The  offer  of  a  general  amnesty, 
and  of  the  second  rank  in  his  kingdom,  was  answer- 
ed by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods, 
conqueror  of  men,  and  enemy  of  tyrants^  the  satrap 

tkimcd  OhoiToes ;  but  Tbeopbylact  is,  in  this  inBtaBce*  more  dttUnct  and 
cre^ble. 
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of  satraps,  general  of  the  Persian  armies^  and  a  prince  chap. 
adorned  with  the  title  of  eleven  Tirtues**,  He  com-  ^^I^^^ 
mands  Ghosroes,  the  son  of  Hormoaz,  to  shun  the  ex- 
ample  and  fate  of  his  father,  to  confine  the  traitors  who 
had  been  released  from  their  chains,  to  deposit  in  s.ome 
boly  place  the  diadem  which  he  had  usurped,  and  to 
accept  from  his  gracious  benefactor  the  pardon  of  his 
faults  and  the  government  of  a  province.  The  rebel 
might  not  be  proud,  and  the-  king  most  assuredly  was 
not  humble ;  but  the  one  was  conscious  of  his  strength^ 
the  other  was  sensible  of  his  weakness ;  and  even  the 
modest  language  of  his  reply  still  left  room  for  treaty 
and  reconciliation.  Ghosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves 
of  the  palace  and  the  populace  of  the  capital :  they  be- 
held with  terror  the  banners  of  k  veteran  army;  they 
were  encompassed  and  surprised, by  the  evolutions  of 
the  general;  and  the  satraps  who  had  deposed  Hor- 
mouz,  received  the  punishment  of  their  revolt,  or  ex- 
piated their  first  treason  by  a  second  and  more,  crimi- 
nal act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and  liberty  of  Ghosroes 
ifirere  saved,  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
ploring aid  or  refuge  in  some  foreign  land ;  and  the 
implacable  Bindoes,  anxious  to  secure  an  unquestion- 
able title,  hastily  returned  to  the  palace,  and  ended.  Death  of 
with  a  bow-string,  the  wretched  existence ,  of  the  son  ?°^®5"^' 
of  Nushirvan".  .        '         ' 

While  Chosiroes  despatched  the  preparations  of  his  cho&roet 
retreat,  he  deliberated  with  his  remaining  friends**,  ^^J^^^* 
whether  he  should  lurk  in  the  Tallies  of  Mount  Gau- 
casos,  or  fly  to  the  tents  of  the  Turks,  or  solicit. the 
protection  of  the  emperor.     The  long  emulation  of 
the  successors  of  Artaxerxes  and  Gonstantine  increas- 

14  See  the  words  of  Theopkylact,  1.  iv.  c.  T.  Bapitfi  ^txog  rote  fiioic,  fi- 
Hurne  iirtfetnf,  nrvpttvym  *X^foc,  c-dLrfAwnt  fxtyiTAtetrf  Tire  H*^o-tx9i  «^y«v  /w- 
vAfJt*ee(,  kc.  In  this  answer,  Chosroes  Styles  himself  <rjf  vuttrt  ;t«(<^ofcfvoc 
o/jt/jtan-*  ....  0  vnc  KTenmt  (the  genii)  fita-BitfAtfes,  This  is  genuine  Ori- 
ental bombast. 

15  TheophyUct  (1.  iv.  c.7.)  imputes  the  death  of  Hormouz  to  his  son^ 
bv  whose  command  he  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  I  have  followed 
the  milder  account  of  Khondemir  and  Eutycbius,  and  shall  always  be  eon^ 
tent  with  the  slightest  evidence  to  extenuate  the  crime  of  parricide. 

16  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Pompey  of  Luoan  (I.  viii.  256— > 
455.)  holds  a  similar  debate.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  seeking  the  Par- 
tbians;  but  his  companions  abhorred  the  unnatural  alliance;  and  the  ad- 
verse prejudices  might  operate  as  forcibly  on  Ghosroes  and  his  compa- 
nions, who  could  describe,  with  the  same  vehemence,  the  contrwn  of  laws* 
religioni  and  numnen,  beiwefn  tbe  I^t  and  West. 
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CHAP,  ed  bi9  relitctance  to  appear  as  a  sappliatit  in  a  rival 
^^^''    court;  bathe  weighed  the  forces  of  the  llomans^  and 
prudently  considered,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria 
would  render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their  succours 
more  effectual.     Attended  only  by  his  concabines^  and 
a  troop  of  thirty  guards,  he  secretly  departed  from  the 
eapital,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  traversed 
the  desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
Gircesiom.     About  the  third  watch  of  the  nighty   the 
Roman  prsefect  was  informed  of  his  approach,  and  he 
introduced  the  royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn 
of  day.   From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  more  honourable  residence  of  Hierapolis ; 
and  Maurice  dissembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  his 
benevolence,  at  the  reception  of  the  letters  and  ambassa- 
dors of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan.  They  humbly  repre- 
sented the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  common  inter- 
est of  princes,  exagp^erated  the  ingratitude  of  Bah- 
ram  the  agent  of  the  evil  principle,  and  urged,  with 
specious  argument,  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Romans  themselves  to  support  the  two  monar- 
chies which  balance  the  world,  the  two  great  lumina- 
ries by  whose  salutary  influence  it  is  vivified  and 
adorned.    The  anxiety  of  Ohosroes  was  soon  relieved 
by  the  assurance,  that  the  emperor  bad  espoused  the 
cause  of  justice  and  royalty ;  but  Maurice  prudently 
declined  the  expense  and  delay  of  his  useless  visit  to 
Constantinople.    In  the  name  of  his  generous  bene- 
factor, a  rich  diadem  was  presented  to  the  fugitive 
prince  with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold ;  a 
powerful  army  was  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Sy. 
^     ria  and  Armenia,  under  the  command  of  the  valiant 
and  faithful  Narses^%  and  this  general,  of  his  own  na- 
tion, and  his  own  choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Ti- 
gris,  and  never  to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  restored 
Ghosroes  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.    The  enter* 


17  In  this  age  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  J^arset,  who 
have  been  often  confounded  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  it.  p.  640)  ;  1.  A  Persar- 
minian,  the  brother  of  Isaac  and  Armatius^  who,  after  a  successful  aciion 
against  Belisarius,  deserted  from  his  Persian  sovereign,  and  afterwards 
tervtd  in  the  Italian  war.  2.  The  eunuch  who  conquered  Italy.  3.  The 
restorer  of  Chosroes,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  poem  of  Corippus  (1.  iii. 
250 — 227.)  as  excelsus  super  omnia  vertice  agmina — habitu— modestus— 
morum  probitate  placens^  virtute  verendus;  fUhnintfus,  cautus^  vigilans,  &c. 
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prise^  however  splendid^  was  less  arduoas  than  it  mis;ht  chap. 
appear.  Per^a  had  already  repented  of  her  fatal  rash-  ^J^I^J^- 
ness,  which  betrayed  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  ^^  ^g, 
to  the  ambition  of  a  rebellious  subject;  and  the  bolduan, 
refusal  of  the  Magi  to  consecrate  his  usurpation^  com- 
]»elled  Bahrain  to  assume  the  sceptre,  regardless  of  the 
laws  and   prejudices  of  the  nation.     The  palace  was 
soon  distracted  with  conspiracy,  the  city  with  tumult, 
the  provinces  with  insurrection ;  and  the  cruel  execu- 
tion of  the  guilty  and  the  suspected,  served  to  irritate 
rather  than  subdue  the  public  discontent.     No  sooner 
did  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  display  his  own  and  the 
Roman  banners  beyond  the  Tigris,  than  he  was  joined, 
each  day,. by  the  increasing  multitudes  of  the  nobility 
and  people ;  and  as  he  advanced,  be  received  from 
every  side  the  grateful  offerings  of  the  keys  of  his  cities  * 

and  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  As  soon  as  Modain  was 
freed  from  the  presence  of  the  usurper,  the  loyal  inha- 
bitants obeyed  the  first  summons  of  Mebodes  at  the 
head  of  only,  two  thousand  horse,  and  Chosroes  ac- 
cepted the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  palace 
as  the  pledge  of  their  truth  and  a  presage  of  his  ap. 
proaching  success.  After  the  junction  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  which  Bahram  vainly  struggled  to  prevent,  the 
contest  was  decided  by  two  battles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zab^  and  the  confines  of  Media.  The  Romans,  with  and  final 
the  faithful  subjects  of  Persia,  amounted  to  sixty  tluiu- ^**^^^'^* 
sand,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  not  ex- 
ceed forty  thousand  men  :  the  two  generals  signalised 
their  valour  and  ability,  but  the  victoij^  was  finally  de- 
termined by  the  prevalence  of  numbers  and  discipline. 
With  the  remnant  of  a  broken  army,  Bahram  fled  to- 
wards the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Oxus :  the  enmity 
of  Persia  reconciled  him  to  the  Turks  ;  but  his  days  Death  of 
were  shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the  most  incurable  ^***'^*"*' 
of  poisons  ;  the  stings  of  remorse  and  despair^  and  the 
bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory.  Yet  the  modern 
Persians  still  commemorate  the  exploits  of  Bahram ; 
and  some  excellent  taws  have  prolonged  the  duration 
of  his  troubled  and  transitory  reign. 

The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  K««tora- 
feasts  and  executions ;  and  the  music  of  the  royal  ban-.pollcy'of 
VOL.  V.  3  K 
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CHAP,  quet  was  often  disturbed  by  the  groans  of  dying  or  ma- 
^^^*    tilated  criminals.    A  general  pardon  might  have  dif- 

^J^^^^!^  fused  comfort  and  tranquillity  through  a  country  which 
A  D. '  had  been  shaken  by  the  late  revolutions ;  yet^  before 

591—603.  tjjg  sanguinary  temper  of  Chosroes  is  blamed^  we  should 
learn  whether  the  Persians  had  not  been  accustomed 
either  to  dread  the  rigour^  or  to  despise  the  weakness^ 
of  their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahram,  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  satraps,  were  impartially  punished  by  the 
«  revenge  or  justice  of  the  conqueror ;  the  merits  of  Bin- 
does  himself  could  not  purify  his  hand  from  the  guilt 
-of  royal  blood ;  and  the  son  of  Hormooz  was  desirous 
to  assert  his  own  innocence,  and  to  vindicate  the  sanc- 
tity of  kings.  During  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  power, 
several,  princes  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Persia  by 
the  arms  and  the  authority  of  the  first  G»sars.  But 
their  new  subjects  were  soon  disgusted  with  the  vices 
or  virtues  which  they  had  imbibed  in  a  foreign  land; 
the  instability  of  their  dominion  gave  birth  to  a  vulgar 
observation,  that  the  choice  of  Rome  was  solicited  and 
rejected  with  equal  ardour  by  the  capricious  levity  of 
Oriental  slaves^^  But  the  glory  of  Maurice  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  long  and  fortunate  reign  of  his  son 
and  his  ally.  A  band  of  a  thousand  Romans,  who 
continued  to  guard  the  person  of  Chosroes,  proclaim- 
ed his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers ;  his 
growing  strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this  unpopu- 
lar aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  the  same  gratitude 
and  reverence  to  his  adopted  father;  and  till  the  death 
of  Maurice,  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two  em- 
pires were  faithfully  maintained.  Yet  the  mercenary 
friendship  of  the  Roman  prince  had  been  purchased 
with  costly  and  important  gifts :  the  strong  cities  of 
Martyropolis  and  Dara  were  restored,  and  the  Per- 
sarmenians  became  the  willing  subjects  of  an  empire, 
whose  eastern  limit  was  extended,  beyond  the  ex- 
ample of  former  times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian.     A 

18  Eixperimentis  cognitum  est  Barbaros  malle  Romi  petere  regcs  qiiam 
habere.  These  experiments  are  admirably  represented  in  tlie  invitation  and 
expulsion  of  Veonones  (AnnaL  ii.  1—3),  Tiridatea  (Annal.  vi.  52 — 44),  and 
Meherdates  (Annal.  xi.  10.  xii.  10—14.)  The  eye  of  Tacitus  seems  to  have 
transpierced  the  camp  of  the  Parthians  and  the  walls  of  the  haram. 
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pious  hope  Was  indulged  that  the  church  as  well  as  the  chap. 
state  might  triamph  in  this  revolution:  but  if  Chosroes  ^''^^' 
Lad  sincerely  listened  to  the  Christian  bishops,  the  im-  '^^^^^'"^^^ 
pression  was  erased  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  the 
Magi :  if  he  was  armed  with  philosophic  indiflference^ 
he  accommodated  his  belief,  or  rather  his  professions, 
to  the  various  circumstances  of  an  exile  and  a  sove- 
reign. The  imaginary  conversion  of  the  king  of  Per-^ 
sia  was  reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious  veneration 
for  Sergius'%  one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch,  who  heard 
his  prayers  and  appeared  to  him  in  dreams ;  he  enrich-  « 
ed  the  shrine  with  oflferings  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
ascribed  to  this  invisible  patron,  the  success  of  his 
arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of  Sira,  a  devout  Christian 
and  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives^.  The  beauty  of 
Sira,  or  Schirin'%  her  wit,  her  musical  talents,  are  still 
famous  in  the  history  or  rather  in  the  romances  of  the 
£ast:  her  own  name  is  expressive,  in  the  Persian 
tongue,  of  sweetness  and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  of 
Parviz  alludes  to  the  charms  of  her  royal  lover.  Yet 
Sira  never  shared  the  passion  which  she  inspired,  and 
the  bliss  of  Chosroes  was  tdrtured  by  a  jealous  doubt^ 
that  while  he  possessed  her  person,  she  had  bestowed 
her  affections  on  a  meaner  favourite^'. 

19  Sergius  and  his  companion  Bacchus,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  in 
the  persecution  of  Maximian,  obtained  divine  honour  in  France,  Italy,  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  East.  Their  tomb  at  Rasaphe  was  famous  for  miracles, 
and  that  Syrian  town  acquired  the  more  honourable  name  of  Serg>iopolis. 
Tillemonty  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  491 — 496.  Butler's  Saints,  vol.  x.  p. 
155. 

20  Evag^ius  (I.  vi.  c.  21.)  and  Theophylact  (1.  v.  c.  13,  14.)  have  pre- 
served the  original  letters  of  Chosroes,  written  in  Greek,  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  crosses  and  tables  of  gold,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Sergiopolis.  They  had  been  sent  to  the 
bishop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

21  The  Greeks  only  describe  her  as  a  Roman  by  birth,  a  Christian  by 
religion;  but  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maurice  ia 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  romances,  which  celebrate  the  love  of  Khosrou 
for  Schirin,  of  Schirin  for  Ferhkd,  the  most  beautiful  youth  of  the  East. 
D'Herbelot,  Blblioth.  Orient,  p.  789.  997,  998, 

22  Th&  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Hormouz,  the  revolt  of  Bahram, 
and  the  flight  and  restoration  of  Chosroes,  is  related  by  two  contemporary 
Greeks — more  concisely  by  Evagrius  0-  vi.  c.  16,  17.  18,  19.) — and  most 
diffusely  by  Theophylact  Simocalta  (1.  tii.  c.  6—18. 1.  iv.  c.  1—16. 1.  v.  c.  1 
—15);  succeeding  compilers,  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus,  can  only  transcribe  and 
abridge.  The  Christian  Arabs,  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  200—208.) 
and  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  96^98),  appear  to  have  consulted  some 
particular  memoirs.  The  great  Persian  historians  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Mirkhond  aad  Khondemir,  are  onlyknowA  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts 
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CHAP.       While  the  majesty  of  the  Koman  name  was  revived 
^^^''    in  the  East,  the  prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing 
Pride,  DO-  *"^  *®®®  glorious.     By  the  departure  of  the  Lombards, 
licy^uid   and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidae,  the  balance  of  power  was 
th^cha-*^  destroyed  on  the  Danube ;  and  the  Avars  spread  their 
gan  of  the  permanent  dominion  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the 
^^a'^d     s^A-coast  of  the  Euxine.     The  reign  of  Baian  is  the 
570— 600.  brightest  sera  of  their  monarchy;  their  chagan,  who 
^^'     occupied  the  rustic  palace  of  Attila,  appears  to  have 
imitated  his  character  and  policy^^ ;  but  as  the  same 
scenes  were  repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  re- 
presentation of  the  copy  would  be  devoid  of  the  great- 
ness and  novelty  of  the  original.     The  pride  of  the  se* 
cond  Justin,  of  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  was  humbled  by 
a  proud  Barbarian,  more  prompt  to  inflict,  than  expos- 
ed to  suffer,  the  injuries  of  war ;  and  as  often  as  Asia 
was  threatened  by  the  Persian  arms,  Europe  was  op- 
pressed by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  costly  friendship, 
of  the  Avars.     When  the  Roman  envoys,  approached 
the  presence  of  the  chagan,  they  were   commanded 
to  wait  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  till,  at  the  end  perhaps 
of  ten  or  twelve  days,  he  condescended  to  admit  them. 
If  the  substance  or  the  style  of  their  message  was  of- 
fensive to  his  ear,  he  insulted,  with  a  real  or  affected 
fury,  their  own  dignity,  and  that  of  their  prince ;  their 
baggage  was  plundered,  and  their  lives  were  only  sav- 
ed by  the  promise  of  a  richer  present  and  a  more  respect- 
ful address.     But  his  sabred  ambassadors  enjoyed  and 
abused  an  unbounded  license  in  the  midst  of  Constan- 
tinople :  they  urged,  with  importunate  clamours,  the 
increase  of  tribute,  or  the  restitution  of  captives  and 

of  Schikard  (Tarikh,  p.  150—155),  Texeira,  or  rather  Stevens  (Hist  of 
Persia,  p.  182—186),  a  Turkish  MS.  translated  by  the  \bh6  Fourmont 
(Hist,  de  I'Academie  des  iRscriptions,  torn  vii.  p.  325—334),  and  d*  Her- 
belot  (aux  mots,  HonnottM,  p.  457—459.  Bahrain,  p.  174.  Khosrou  Parviz, 
p.  996).  Were  I  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  authority,  1  could  wish  these 
Oriental  materials  had  been  more  copious. 

23  A  f^encral  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  chagan  maybe  taken 
from  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  117,  &c.)  and  Theophylact  (I.  i.e.  3. 1, 
vii.  c.  15),  whose  eij^ht  books  are  much  more  honourable  to  the  Arar  than 
to  the  Roman  prince.  The  predecessors  of  Baian  had  tasted  the  liberality 
of  Rome*  and  he  .survived  the  reij^n  of  Maurice  (Buat,  Hist,  des  Peuples 
Barbaras,  torn.  xi.  p.  545).  The  chapan  who  invaded  Italy  A.  D.  611. 
(Muratori,  Anilali,  loin.  v.  p.  305  )  was  then  juvenili  aetate  florentem  (Paul 
Warnefrid,  de  Gest.  l^unijobafd.  1.  ▼.  c.38),  the  son,  perhaps, or  the  jjrand- 
lon,  of  Baian. 
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deserters ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire  was  al-  chap. 
most  equally  degraded  by  a  base  compliance,  or  by  the  ^  ^^^'' 
false  and  fearful  excuses,  with  which  they  eluded  such 
insolent  demands.     The  chagan  had  never  seen  an 
elephant ;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  strange^ 
and  perhaps  fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful  ani- 
mal.    At  his  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants 
of  the  Imperial  stables  was  equipped  with  stately  ca- 
parit$ons,  and  conducted  by  a  numerous  train  to  the 
royal  village  in  the  plains  of  Hungary.     He  surveyed 
the  enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with  disgust,  and 
possibly  with  terror ;  and  smiled  at  the  vain  industry 
of  the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such  useless  rarities^ 
could  explore  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.     He 
wished,  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a 
golden  bed.     The  wealth  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
skilful  diligence  of  her  artists,  were  instantly  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  his  caprice ;  but  when  the  work 
was  finished,  he  rejected  with  scorn  a  present  so  un- 
worthy the  majesty  of  a  great  king*^     These  were  the 
casual  sallies  of  his  pride,  but  the  avarice  of  the  cha- 
gan was  a  more  steady  and  tractable  passion  :   a  rich 
and  regular  supply  of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  and  plate^ 
introduced  the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxury  among  the 
tents  of  the  Scythians ;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by 
the  pepper  and  cinnamon  of  India^^ ;  the  annual  sub- 
sidy or  tribute  was  raised  from  fourscore  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  and  after 
each  hostile  interruption,  the  payment  of  the  arrears^ 
with  exorbitant  interest,  was  always  made  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  new  treaty.     In  the  language  of  a  Bar- 
barian, without  guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected 
to  complain  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Greeks'^,  yet  he 
was  not  inferior  to  the  most  civilised  nations  in  the  re- 


24  Theophylact,  1.  i.  c.  5,  6. 

25  Even  in  the  field,  the  chaf^an  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  arom&tics. 
He  solicited,  as  a  gift,  US'txAt  xAfux^cn,  and  received  wiTifi  a«i  ft/^xoy 
IvcTtfv,  KAo-Ku  *r%  »ttt  nrof  Myo/xtvof  xorov.  Theophylact,  I.  vii.  c.  13.  The 
Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages  coi^umed  more  spices  in  their  meat  and 
drink  than  is  compatible  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  palate.  Vie  Pri- 
v^e  des  Francois,  torn.  ii.  p.  162,  163. 

26  Tbeophylact,  1.  vi.  c.  6. 1,  vii.  c.  15«  The  Greek  historian  confestes 
the  truth  and  justice  of  his  reproach. 
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CHAP.  finemeDtfl  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy.  As  the  sncees- 
^^^^'  sor  of  the  Lombards^  the  chagao  asserted  his  claim  to 
the  important  city  of  Sirmium^  the  ancient  bulwark  of 
the  Illyrian  provinces^^  The  plains  of  the  Lower  Hun- 
gary were  covered  with  the  Avar  horse,  and  a  fleet  of 
lar^e  boats  was  built  in  the  Hercynian  wood  ;  to  de- 
scend the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into  the  Save  the 
materials  of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison  of 
Singidunum,  which  commanded  the  confiux  of  the  two 
rivers,  might  have. stopped  their  passage  and  baffled 
his  designs,  he  dispelled  their  apprehensions  by  a  so- 
lemn oath,  that  his  views  were  not  hostile  to  the  empire. 
He  swore  by  his  sword,  the  symbol  of  the  god  of  war, 
that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  construct  a 
bridge  upon  the  Save.  ^<  If  I  violate  my  oath/'  pursued 
the  intrepid  Baian,  ^'  may  I  myself,  and  the  last  of  my 
<^  nation,  perish  by  the  sword !  may  the  heavens^  and 
^^  fire,  the  deity  of  the  heavens,  fall  upon  oar  heads ! 
'^  may  the  forests  and  mountains  bury  us  in  their  ruins ! 
^^  and  the  Save  returning,  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
^^  to  his  source,  overwhelm  us  in  his  angry  waters !'' 
After  this  barbarous  imprecation,  he  calmly  inquired, 
what  oath  was  most  sacred  and  venerable  among  the 
Christians,  what  guilt  of  perjury  it  was  most  dangerous 
to  incur.  The  bishop  of  Singidunum  presented  the  gos- 
pel, which  the  chagan  received  with  devout  reverence. 
<<I  swear,''  said  he,  ^<  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this 
^<  holy  book,  that  I  have  neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue, 
<^  nor  treachery  in  my  heart."  As  soon  as  he  rose  from 
his  knees,  he  accelerated  the  labour  of  the  bridge,  and 
despatched  an  envoy  to  proclaim  what  he  no  longer 
wished  to  conceal.  ^^  Inform  the  emperor,"  said  the  per- 
fidious Baian,  ^Hhat  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every  side. 
^^  Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citizens  and 
^^  their  effects,  and  to  resign  a  city  which  it  is  now  im- 
^^  possible  to  relieve  or  defend."  Without  the  hope  of  re- 
lief, the  defence  of  Sirmium  was  prolonged  above  three 
years:  the  walls  were  still  untouched;  but  famine  was  in- 

27  Menander  (in  Excerpt  Le^t  p.  126—132. 174,  175.)  describes  the 
perjury  of  Baian  and  the  surrender  of  Sirmium.  We  have  lost  his  accoan: 
of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  Tbeophylact,  1.  i.  c.  3.    T«  /*  cw^: 
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closed  within  the  walls^  till  a  merciful  capitolation  al-  chap. 
lowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants.  ^J^I^I^^ 
Singidunnm,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles^  experienced 
a  more  cruel  fate :  the  buildings  were  rased,  and  the 
vanquished  people  was  condemned  to  servitude  and 
exile.  Tet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no  longer  visible; 
the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum  soon  at- 
tracted a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians^  and  the  conflnx 
of  the  Save  and  Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the  fortifi-         , 
cations  of  Belgrade,  or  the  White  City^  so  often  and 
so  obstinately  disputed  by  the  Christian  and  Turkish 
arms'^  From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
a  line  may  be  measured  of  six  hundred  miles  :  that 
line  was  marked  with  flames  and  with  blood  ;  the 
horses  of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  the 
Euxine  and  the  Adriatic;   and  the  Roman  pontiff^ 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  more  savage  enemy^% 
was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lombards  as  the  protec- 
tors of  Italy.     The  despair  of  a  captive,  whom  his 
country  refused  to  ransom,  disclosed  to  the  Avars  the 
invention  and  practice  of  military  engines^%  but  in  the 
first  attempts,  they  were  rudely  framed,  and  awkward- 
ly managed ;  and  the  resistance  of  Diocletianopolis 
and  BersBa,  of  Philoppopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon 
exhausted  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  besiegers.  The 
warfare  of  Baian  was  that  of  a  Tartar,  yet  his  mind 
was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment ; 
he  spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary  waters  had  re- 
stored  the  health  of  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives  ;  and 
the  Romans  confess,  that  their  starving  army  was  fed 
and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  ^  His  empire 
extended  over  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Oder^^;  and  his 

28  See  d'Anville,  in  the  MemoiTCs  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
zxYiii.p.  412 — 443.  The  Sclavonic  name  of  Belgrade,  is  mentioned  in  the 
tenth  century  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  ;  the  Latin  appellation  of 
Jlba  Graca  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  (p.  414). 

29  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  1).  600.  No.  1.  Paul  Warnefrid  (1.  iv.  c.  38.) 
relates  their  irruption  into  Rriuli)  and  (c.  39.)  the  captivity  of  his  anccs- 

•  tors,  about  A.  D.  632.     The  Sclavi  traversed  the  Hadriatic,  cum  multitu^ 
dine  navium,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum  (c.  47). 
<30  Even  the  helepolis,  or  moveable  turret.    Theophylact.  1.  ii.  16,  17. 
31  The  arms  and  alliances  of  the  chagan  reached  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  western  sea,  fifteen  months  journey  from  Constantinople.    The  empe- 
ror Maurice  convcrsol  with  some  itinerant  harpers  from  that  remote  coun- 
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CHAP,  new  sabjeclg  were  divided  and  transplanted  hy  the  jea- 
^^^'    lous  policy /of  the  conqueror^.  The  eastern  regions  of 
^'^"^^'^^  Germany,  whirh  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  emigration 
of  the  Yandstls,  were  replenished  with  Selavonian  colo- 
nists :  the  »ame  tribes  are  discovered  in  the  neigbboor- 
faoodof  the  Adriatic  and  of  theBaltic,  and  with  the  name 
of  Baian  himself,  the  lllyrian  cities  of  Neyss  and  Lissa 
are  again  found  in  the  heart  of  Silesia.     In  the  dispo- 
sition both  of  his  troops  and  provinces,  the  chagan  ex- 
posed  the  vassals,  whose  lives  he  disregarded^^  to  the 
first  assault ;  and  the  swords  of  the  enemy  were  blunt- 
ed  before  they  encountered  the  native  valour  of  the 
Avars. 
Wars  of        The  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  East 
agt^nir    *^  ^^^  defence  of  Europe ;  and  Maurice  who  had  sup- 
tbe  A ^ars,  ported  ten  years  the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  declai^d 
595^602  ^^^  resolution  to  march  in  person  against  the  Barba- 
rians. In  the  space  of  two  centuries*  none  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Theodosius  had  appeared  in  the  field,  their 
lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  understand, 
that  the  name  of  emperor,  in  its  primitive  sense,  de- 
noted the  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  The  mar-  . 
tial  ardour  of  Maurice  was  opposed  by  tire  8;rave  flat- 
tery of  the  senate,  the  timid  superstition  of  the  patri- 
archy and  the  tears  of  the  empress  Coo^^tantina;  and 
they  all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on  some  meaner  ge- 
neral the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  Scythian  campaijcn. 
Deaf  to  their  advice  ;ind  entreaty,  the  emperor  bolilly 
advanced^^  seven  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  sacred 
ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front,  and 
Maurice  reviewed^  with  conscious  pride^  the  arms  and 

try,  and  only  seems  to  have  routaken  a  trade  for  a  nation.    Theophylact, 
1.  VI.  c.  3. 

S2  This  is  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminous  conjectures  of  the 
learned  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  Barbaras,  torn.  xi.  p  546—568). 
The  Tzechi  and  Serbi  are  found  togfether  near  mount  Caucasus,  in  lllyri- 
cum,  and  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  Even  the  wildest  traditions  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, &c.  afFurd  some  colour  to  his  hypothesis. 

33  See  Fredeg^arius,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  432.  Baian 
did  not  conceal  his  proud  inse'-sibility.  Ost  rotHtHc  (not  to^'htvc,  accord- 
ing  to  a  foolish  emendation)  iirapuff-m  m  Pm/uAiKM,  «c  ii  x«ei  a-v^0A»  yt  vft- 
o-j  d-<tyflL<r«  AxenKtt,  axk  %fA,ciy%  fA,n  y%nv^At  avvAiff-^no-tv. 

34  See  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Thcophylact,  1.  v.  c  16.  I. 

vi.  c  1,  2,  3.    If  he  were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  we  might  suspect       ' 
him  of  an  elegant  irony :  ba^Theoph^lact  is  surely  harmless. 
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numbers  of  the  veterans  who  had  fooght  and  conquer-  chap. 
ed  beyond  the  Tigris.  Anchialus  was  the  last  term  of  ^^^^' 
his  progress  by  sea  and  land;  he  solicited,  without 
success^  a  miraculous  answer  to  bis  nocturnal  prayers ; 
Ilia  toind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of  a  favourite 
horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain^  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he 
forgot  that  the  best  of  omens  is,  to  un«9heath  our  sword 
in  the  defence  of  our  country'*.  Under  the  pretence 
of  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  Persia^  the  emperor ' 
returned  to  Constantinople,  exchanged  the  thoughts  of 
war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  disappointed  the  public 
hope  by  his  absence  and  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants. 
The  blind  partiality  of  fraternal  love  might  excuse  the 
promotion  of  his  brother  Peter,  who  fled  with  equal 
disgrace  from  the  Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers^ 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.  That  city, 
if  we  may  credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  charac- 
ter, was  the  famous  Azimuntium^%  which  hud  aloiie  re- 
pelled the  tempest  of  Attila.  The  example  of  her  war- 
like youth  was  propagated  to  succeeding  generations; 
and  they  obtained  from  ibe  first  or  the  second  Justin, 
an  honourable  privilege,  that  their  valour  should  be 
always  reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  native  country* 
The  brother  of  Maurice  attempted  to  violate  thi^  privi- 
lege, and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band  with  the  mercenaries 
of  his  camp ;  they  retired  to  the  church,  he;  was  not 
awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place ;  the  people  rose  ia 
their  cause,  the  gates  were  shut,  the  ramparts  were 
manned  ;  and  the  cowardice  of  Peter  was  found  equal 
to  his  arrogance  and  injustice.  The  military  fame  of 
Commentiolus^^  is  the  object  of  satire  or  comedy  rather 
than  of  serious  history,  since  he  was  even  deficient  in 
the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of  personal  courage. 

35  *  Eig  o/»vof  tffiro?  Afiuna-d-xt  Vi^i  ^dr^trt.     Iliad  xii.  243. 
ThisBoblevt  r«er\»rnch  unites  the  spirit  ot  an  hero  withthe  rfftsonofamige, 
may  prove  that  Homer  was  in  every  li^fUt  superior  to  his  age  and  country. 

36  Theophylact,  I.  viLc.  3.  On  tiie  evident  e  ©f  this  fact,  which  had 
not  occurred  \o  my  meioory,  the  cand»tl  read-r  will  correct  und  excnse  a 
note  in  the  fourth  volume  oV  this  history,  p.  25tt,  wmch  hasiens  the  decay 
of  AsiTius,  or  Azimiintium  :  anothtr  century  of  patriotism  and  valour  is 
cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  confession. 

37  See  the  shameful  conduct  of  CommentiolHS,  in  Theophylact,  1.  ij.  e. 
10-15. 1.  vii.  c.  13,  14 1.  viii.  c.  2.  4. 

VOL.  V.  3  L 
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CHAP.  JSis  golenm  eouncils,  strange  evolutions^  and  secret  or- 
^^^^    ders,  always  supplied  an  apology  for  flight  or  delay. 


If  he  marched  against  the  enemy^  the  pleasant  vallies 
of  mount  Hiemus  opposed  ao  insuperable  barrier;  bat 
in  his  retrtot,  he  explored,  with  fearless  cariosity,  the 
most  diflBcult  and  obsolete  paths,  which  bad  almost 
,  escaped  the  memory  of  the  oldest  native.    The  only 
blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn  in  a  real  or  affected 
maladj*,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon ;  and  bis  health, 
which  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility  the  approach  of 
the  Barbarians,  was  uniformly  restored  by  the  repose 
and  safety  of  the  winter  season.     A  prince  who  could 
promote  and  support  this  unworthy  favourite  moat  de- 
rive no  glory  from  the  accidental  merit  of  his  colleague 
Friscus^\     In  five  successive  battles,  which  seem  to 
have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  resolution,  seven- 
teen thousand  two  hunilred  Barbarians  were  made  pri- 
soners :  near  sixty  thousand,  with  four  sons  of  the  cha- 
gan,  were  slain :  the  Roman  general  surprised  a  peace- 
ful district  of  the  Gepida),  who  slept  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Avars ;  and  his  last  trophies  were  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Tej'^ss.    Since  the 
death  of  Trajan,  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  pene- 
trated  so  deeply  into  the  old  Dacia :  yet  the  success  of 
Priscus  was  transient  and  barren ;  and  he  was  soon 
recalled,  by  the  apprehension,  that  Baian,  with  daont- 
'  less  spirit  and  recruited  forces,  was  preparing  to  avenge 
his  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople^^. 
state  of        The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  the  camps 
arroiesT*"^f  CjBsar  ami  Trajan,  than  to  those  of  Justinian  and 
MauricV®.  The  iron  of  Tuscany  or  Fontus  still  receiv- 
ed the  keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine 
workmen.  The  magazines  were  plentifully  stored  with 
every  species  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms.     In  the 
construction  and  use  of  ships,  engines,  and  fortifica- 

oS  See  the  exploits  of  Priscus,  l.riii.  c.  2,-3. 

39  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avars,  may  be  traced  in 
the  first,  second,  six'h,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  the  History  of  the 
Kinpcrop  Miiurice,  by  Theophylact  Simocatta.    As  he  irrote  in  the  reign 

.  of  Ileraclius,  he  had  no  temptation  to  flatter  ;  but  his  want  of  judgment 
renders  him  diffuse  in  trifles  and  concise  in  the  most  interesting  facts. 

40  Maurice  himself  composed  twelve  books  on  the  military  art,  which 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published  (Upsal,  1664)  by  John  Scheffer  at 
the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Arrian  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Graeca,  1  it.  c.  8.  torn, 
iii.  p.  3r8),  who  promises  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  work  in  its  proper  place. 
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tionsy  the  Barbarians  admired  the  syperior  ingenuity  chap. 
of  a  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquished  in  the  ^^^^' 
field.  The  science  of  taeticsi  the  ordei^  evolutions^  v^^v^^ 
and  stratagems  of  antiquity,  was  transcribed  and  stu- 
died in  the  books  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But 
the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  provinces  could  no 
longer  sopply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  those  weapons^ 
to  gnard  those  walls^  to  navigate  those  ships,  and  to 
reduce  the  theory  of  war  into  bold  and  successful  prac- 
tice. The  genius  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  had  been 
formed  without  a  master,  and  expired  without  a  disci- 
ple. Neither  honour^  nor  patriotism^  nor  general  su- 
perstition^ could  animate  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves 
and  strangers^  who  had.  succeeded  to  the  honours  of 
the  legions :  it  was  in  the  camp  alone  that  the  empe- 
ror should  have  exercised  a  despotic  command  ;  it  was 
only  in  the  camps  that  his  authority  was  disobeyed 
and  insulted :  he  appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold  the 
licentiousness  of  the  troops ;  but  their  vices  were  inbe- 
rent,  their  victories  were  accidental^  and  their  costly 
maintenance  exhausted  the  substance  of  a  state  which 
they  were  unable  to  defend.  After  (i  long  and  pernio 
cioQs  indulgence,  the  cure  of  this  inveterate  evil  was 
undertaken  by  Maurice  ;  but  the  rash  attempt,  which 
drew  destruction  on  his  own  he^d,  tended  only  to  ag- 
gravate the  disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt 
from  the  suspicion  of  interest^  and  he  must  possess  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  those  whom  he  proposes  to 
reclaim.  The  troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the 
voice  of  a  victorious  leader ;  they  disdained  the  admo- their  du- 
nitions  of  statesmen  and  sophists,  and  when  they  re-^^****"** 
ceived  an  edict  which  deducted  from  their  pay  the 
price  of  their  amis  and  clothings  they  execrated  the 
avarice  of  a  prince  insensible  of  the  dangers  and  fa- 
tignes  from  which  he  had  escaped.  The  camps  both 
of  Asia  and  Europe  were  agitated  with  frequent  and 
furious  seditions^*  j  the  enraged  soldiers  of  Edessa  pur- 
sued«  with  reproa9hes,  with  threats,  with  wounds,  their 
trembling  generals  :  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the 
emperor,  cast  stones  against  the  miraculous  image  of 
Christ,  and  either  rejected  the  yoke  of  all  civil  and 

41  See  the  mutlAies  under  the  rei^n  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1.  iii. 
c.  1—4. 1.  vi.  c.  7,  8.  10.  1.  vii.  c.  1. 1.  viii.  c  6,  Sec     ^ 
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CHAP,  military  laws,  or  iDstitated  a  dangerooa  model  of  rolnn- 
^^^*'  tary  suliordination.  The  monarch,  always  distant  and 
often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or  persisting 
according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment.  Bot  the  fear 
of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too  readily  to  accept 
any  act  of  valoar,  or  any  expression  of  loyalty,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  popular  offence  ;  the  new  reform  was 
abolislied  as  hastily  as  it  had  been  announced,  and  the 
troops,  instead  o{  punishment  and  restraint,  were 
.  agreebly  surprised  by  a  gracious  proclamation  of  im- 
munities and  rewards.'  But  the  soldiers  accepted  witfa> 
out  gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  empe- 
ror;  their  insolenee  was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his 
weakness  and  their  own  strength  ;  and  their  mntual  ha- 
tred was  inflamed  beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness  or 
the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  historians  of  the  times 
adopt  tlie  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to 
destroy  (he  troops  whom  he  had  laboured  to  reform; 
the  misconduct  and  favour  of  Commentiolus  are  imput- 
ed to  this  malevolent  design  ;  and  every  age  must  con- 
demn the  inhumanitv  or  avarice*'  of  a  prince,  who,  by 
the  trifling  ransom  of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  might 
have  prevented  the  massacre  of  twelve  thousand  prison- 
and  rebel-ers  in  the  hands  of  the  chagan.  In  the  just  fervour  of 
^"•.  indignation,  an  order  was  signified  to  the  array  of  the 
Danube,  that  they  should  spare  the  magazines  of  the 
province,  and  .establish  their  winter  quarters  in  the  hos- 
tile country  of  the  Avars.  The  measure  of  their  griev- 
ances  was  full ;  they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to 
reign,  expelled  or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents, 
and,  under  the  command  of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion, 
returned  by  hasty  marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Election  of  Constantinople.  After  a  long  series  of  legal  sucees- 
^!!D*m,^^^^y  the  military  disorders  of  the  third  century  were 
October,  again  revived  ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  enter- 
prise,  that  the  iosnrgents  were  awed  by  their  own  rash- 
ness. Tiiey  hesitated  to  invest  their  favourite  with  the 
vacant  purple,  and  while  they  rejected  all  treaty  with 

42  Tkcophylact  and  Theophanes  seem  ijfnopant  of  the  conspiracy  and 
■varice-of  Maurice.  These  charges,  so  unfavourable  to  ihe  memory  of  that 
empcrop,  are  first  roemioned  by  the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  3/9, 
380)  ;  from  whence  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  I.  x\y.  p.  77,  78.)  has  transcribed  them. 
Cedrtfnu^  (p.  399.)  has  followed  anoiher  computation  of  U^e  ransom. 
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Maurice  himself^  they  beld  a  friendly  correspondence  chap. 
with  bis  son  Theodtaias,  and  with  Germanus  the^^J;)^ 
father-in-law  of  the  royal  yonth.  So  obscure  had  been 
the  former  condition  of  Pbocas,  that  the  emperor  was 
ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival :  but 
as  soon  as  he  learned^  that  the  centurion,  though  bold 
in  sedition,  was  timid  in  the  face  of  danger,  ^<  Alas!'^ 
cried  the  desponding  prince,  ^<  if  he  is  a  coward,  he 
'^  will  sorely  be  a  murderer.'^ 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful,  R^;[^^«^ 
the  murderer  might  have  spent  his  fury  against  thcnopie/ ' 
walls ;  and  the  rebel  army  would  have  been  gradually 
consumed  or  reconciled  by  the  prndence  of  the  empe- 
ror. In  the  games  of  the  circus,  which  he  repeated 
with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice  disguised  with  smiles  of 
confidence,  the  anxiety  of  his  heart,  ctmdeseended  to 
solicit  the  applause  of  the  factions^  and  flattered  their 
pride  by  accepting  from  their  respective  tribunes  a  list 
of  nine  hundred  blues  and  fifteen  hundred  greens, 
whom  he  affected  to  esteem  as  the  solid  pillars  of  his 
throne.  Their  treacherous  or  languid  support  betray- 
ed his  weakness  and  hastened  his  fall ;  the  green  fuc 
tion  were  the  secret  accomplices  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
blues  recommended  lenity  and  moderation  in  a  contest 
with  their  Roman  brethren.  The  rigid  and  parsimo- 
nious virtues  of  Maurice  had  long  since  alienated  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects :  as  be  walked  barefoot  in  a 
religious  procession,  he  was  rudely  assaulted  with' 
stones,  and  his  guards  were  compelled  to  present  their 
iroli  maces  in  the  defence  of  his  person.  A  fanatic 
monk  nn  through  the  streets  with  a  drawn  swofd,  de- 
nouncing against  him  the  wrath  and  the  sentence  of 
God,  and  a  vile  plebeian,  who  represented  bis  counte- 
nance and  apparel,  was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued 
by  the  imprecations  of  the  multitnde^.  The  emperor  ' 
suspected  the  popularity  of  Germanus  with  the  soldiers 
and  citizens;  be  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  delayed 
to  strike;  the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 

43  In  tbeir  clamours  aj^'msi  Maurice,  the  people  of  ConstaTitinople 
branded  hirawilh  the  name  of  Marcionite  or  Marcionist:  ahereay^aays  The- 


opbyiact,  I.  viii.  t-  9.)fU'rA  vtvot  fA^ftt-i  fv^ttfitutt^  wnBnf  «  x«i  xxrttyt  x«r»c. 
Did  they  only  cast  out  a  wgw  reprmch— or  had  the  emperor  really  listen- 
ed to  some  obKure  teacher  of  those  ancient  Gnostics } 
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CHAP,  church ;  the  people  rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were 
^^^^'  deserted  by  the  guards,  and  the  lawless  city  was  aban- 
doned to  the  flames  and  rapine  of  a  nocturnal  tamnlt. 
In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortanate  Maurice,  with  his 
wife  and  nine  children,  escaped  to  the  Asiatic  shore, 
bnt  the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled  him  to  land  at 
the  church  of  St.  Autonomus^^  near  Chalcedoa,  from 
whence  he -despatched  Theodosius,  his  eldest  son,  to 
implore  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  For  himself,  he  refused  to  fly :  his  bod  v  was 
tortured  with  sciatic  pains^%  his  mind  was  enfeebhnl 
by  superstition;  be  patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the 
revolution,  and  addressed  a  fervent  and  public  prayer 
to  the  A.lmigbty,  that  the  punishment  of  his  sins  might 
be  inflicted  in  this  world  rather  than  in  a  future  life. 
After  the  abdication  of  Manrice,  the  two  factions  dis- 
puted the  choice  of  an  emperor;  biit  the  favourite  of  the 
blues  was  rejected  b3'  the  jealousy  df  their  antagonists, 
and  Germanus  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowds, 
wh6  rushed  to  the  palace  of  Hehdomon,  seven  miles 
from  the  city,  to  adore  the  majesty  of  Pbocas  the  cen- 
turion. A  modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to  the 
raiik  and  merit  of  Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  reso- 
lution, more  obstinate  and  equally  sincere :  the  senate 
and  clergy  obeyed  his  summons,  and  as  soon  as  the  pa- 
triarch was  assured  of  his  orthodox  belief,  he  consecra- 
ted the  successful  usurper  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
.  Baptist.  On  the  third  day,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
a  thoaghtless  people,  Pbocas  made  his  poblic  entry  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses :  the  revolt  of  the 
troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  donative,  and  the 
new  sovereign,  after  visiting  the  palace,  beheld  fram 
his  throne  the  games  of  the  hippodrome.  In  a  dis- 
pute of  precedency  between  the  tw.o  factions,  his  partial 

44r  The  church  of  St.  Autonomus  (whom  1  have  not  the  honour  to  know) 
VflB  150  stadia  from  Constantinople  (Theoph^lact,  I.  viii.  c  9}.  The  port 
of  EutropliiB,  where  Maurice  and  his  children  were  murdered,  is  described 
by  ^yllius  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  I.  lit.  c»  xt.)  as  one  .of  the  two  h&rbottr& 
of  Cna^cedon. 

45  The  inhabitjints  of  Constantinople  were  generally  subject  to  the 
y60-o/  Afd^vT/^K}  and  Theophylact  insinuates  (I.  viii  c.  9)»  that  if  it  were 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  history,  he  could  assij^n  the  medical  cause. 
Yet  such  a  digression  would  not  have  been  n,ore  impertuienl  than  his  in- 
quiry (I.  vii.  c,  16,  17.)  into  the  aiuuial  inundations  of  the  Xile,  and  all  tlie 
opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  on  that  subject. 
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judgoietit  ioclided  in  favour  of  the  gTeew.  ^^  Reuem-  chap. 
*^  bet  that  Maorice  id  filill  alive/^  resounded  from  tha  y^!^^ 
opposite  side ;  and  the  indiscreet  clamour  of  the  blues 
admonished  and  stimulated  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant 
The  ministers  of  death  were  despatched  to  Gbalce^ 
don  :  they  dragged  the  enkperor  from  his  sanctuary : 
and  the  five  sons  of  Maurice  were  successively  inur-. 
dered  before  the  eyes  of  their  agonising  part3nt.    At 
each  stroke,  which  he  felt  in  his  heart,  he  found 
strength  to  rehearse  a  pious  ejaculation :  ^^  Thou  art 
^^  just,  O  Lord>  and  thy  judgments  are  rightiBous.^'oeftthof 
And  ^ttch,  in  the  last  moments,  was  his  rigid  attach- ^^^^^<^ 
ment  to  truth  and  justice,  that  he  revealed  to  the  sol-  Xidren, 
diers  the  pious  falsehood  of  a  nurse  who  presented  her  ^  ^  ^^> 
own  ehild  in  the  place  of  a  royal  infant^*.   The  tragic ^®^'^' 
scene  was  finally  closed  by  the  execution  of  the  em- 
peror himself,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  and 
the  sixty-third  of  his  age.    The  bodies  of  the  father 
and  bis  five  sons  were  cast  into  the  sea,  their  heads 
were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity 
of  the  multitude,  and  it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  pu- 
trefaction had  appeared,  that  Phoeas  connived  at  the 
private  burial  of  these  venerable  remains.    In  that 
grave,  the  faults  and  errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly 
interred.  His  fate  alone  was  remembered ;  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  in  the  recital  of  the  history  of 
Theophylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  interrupted  by  the 
tears  of  the  audience^^. 

Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  and  such  f>hocat 
compassion  would  have  been  criminal,  under  the  reign  ^™^<^« 
of  Phoeas,  who  was  peaceably  acknowledged  in  the  not.'ss.-^ 
provinces  of  the  East  and  West.    The  images  of  the  a.  d^io, 
emperor  and  his  wife  Leontia  were  exposed  in  the  La-  ^^^^  ^  *' 
teran  to  the  veneration  of  the  clergy  and  senate  of 
Home,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the  palace  of  the 


46  From  thi&  ^n'erou«  attempt,  Corncitle  has  deduced  the  intricate  web 
of  bis  tragedy  of  Herat  liu9,  which  reqiiirca  more  than  one  represent  a  tkm 
to  be  clearly  imdepstood  (Corneille  de  Voltaire,  torn.  v.  p.  300) ;  and 
which,  after  an  interval  of  dome  years,  is  said  to  have  puzzled  the  author 
himself.    Anecdotes  Dramatiques,  torn.  i.  p.  422. 

47  Tlie  revolt  of  Phoeas  and  death  of  Maurice  are  told  by  Theophylact 
Simocatta  (I.  viii.  c  7—12),  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  379,  380),  Theo- 
p.iar.cs  (Chrrt«o«raph.  p.  ^:3-— i^44),  ZonarAs  (torn.  ii.  1.  xi?. p.  77—80),  and 
Ccdrcnus  (p.  399— <vH). 
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CHAP.  Gssars^  between  those  of  Oonstantroe  and  Theodoeias. 
^^^^'   As  a  subject  and  a  Christian)  it  was  the  doty  of  Grre- 


.  gory  to  acquiesee  in  the  established  government^  bnt 
the  joyful  applause  with  which  he  salutes  the  fortune 
of  the  assassin,  has  sullied,  with  indelible  disgrace,  the 
character  of  the  saint  The  successor  of  the  apostles 
might  have  inculcated  with  decent  firmness,  the  guilt  of 
blood,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance :  he  is  content 
to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  people  and  the  fall 
of  the. oppressor ;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benig- 
nity of  Pbocas  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the 
imperial  throne;  to  pray  that  hip  hands  may  be 
strengthened  agaiust  all  his  enemies ;  and  to  express 
a  wish,  perhaps  a  prophesy,  that,  after  a  long  and  tri- 
umphant reign,  he  may  be  transferred  from  a  temporal 
to  an  everlasting  kingdom^.  I  have  already  traced 
the  steps  of  a  revolution  so  pleasing,  in  Gregory's  opi- 
nion^ both  to  heaven  and  earth ;  and  Phocas  does  not 
app^ar  less  hateful  in  the  exercise  than  in  the  acquisi- 
Hii  oha-  tion  of  power.  The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian 
racter,  j^^g  delineated  the  portrait  of  a  monster^;  his  diminu- 
tive and  deformed  person,  the  closeness  of  hb  shag- 
gy eye-brows,  bis  red  hair,  his  beardless  chin,  and  his 
cheek  disfigured  and  discoloured  by  a  formidable  scar. 
Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and  even  of  arms,  he  in- 
dulged in  the  supreme,  rank  a  more  ample  privilege  of 
lust  and  drunkenness,  and  bis  brutal  pleasures  were 
either  injurious  to  his  subjects  or  disgraceful  to  him* 
self.  Without  assuming  the  office  of  a  prince,  he  re- 
nounced the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  reign  of 
Phocas.  afflicted  Europe  with  ignominious  peace, 
and  Asia  with  desolating  war.  His  savage  temper 
was  inflamed  by  passion,  hardened  by  fear,  exaspe- 
rated by  resistance  or  reproach.  The  flight  of  Theo- 
dosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  been  intercepted  by  a 

48  Greg^r.  I.  xi.  epist.  38.  indict,  vi.  BenigniUtem  Ttstrae  pSetatis  ad 
Impefiale  fastig'ium  pervenisse  g&uderoui.  Lselentur  coeli  et  exulter  lerr.t, 
«t  de  vestris  benignis  actibus  univers2e  reipublicx  populus  nunc  usque  ve- 
bementttr  afR ictus  hifarescaty  Sic.  This  base  flattery,  the  tq)Sc  of  pro- 
testant  invective,  is  justly  censured  by  the  philosopher  payle  (Dictionaire 
Critique,  Gregoire  I.  Kot.  H.  torn.  ii.  p.  .59r>  ^9B).  Cardinal  Barotitus  jus- 
tifies the  pope  at  the  expense  of  the  tallen  ellnperor.  . 

49  Tlie  images  of  Phocas  were  destroyed ;  but  even  the  maKce  of  bis 
enemies  would  suffer  one  copy  of  such  a  portrait  or  caricnture  (Cedrenus, 
p.  404.)  to  escape  the  flames. 
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rapid  parrait,  tv  a  d^eeitfal  message:  he  was  behead-  chap. 
ed  at  Nice,  and  the  last  hours  of  the  young  priace  were  ,^1^1!*. 
soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  innocence.    Tet  his  phantom  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  the  usurper:  a  whisper  was  circulated  through 
the  East,  that  the  son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive :  the 
people  expected  their  avenger,  and  the  widow  and 
daughters  of  the  late  emperor  would  have  adopted  as 
their  son  and  brother  Khe  vilest  of  mankind*    In-  th& 
massacre  of  the  Imperial  family^,  the  mercy,  o^  rather 
the  discretion,  of  Phocas  had  spared  these  unhappy 
females,  and  they  were  decently  Confined  to  a  private 
house.   But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Oonstantina,  still 
mindful  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons,  as- 
pired to  freedom  and  revenge.     At  the  dead  of  night, 
she  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia ;  but  her 
tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate  Germanus,  were  in- 
sufficient to  provoke  an  insurrection.  Her  life  wai  for- 
feited to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice :  but  the  patriarch 
obtained  and  pledged  an  oath  for  her  safety ;  a  monas- 
tery was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and  the  widow  of  Maii- 
rice  accepted  and  abused  the  lenity  of  his  assassin^ 
The  discovery  or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  conspiraqr, 
dissolved  the  engagements  and  rekindled  the  fury  of 
Phocas.     A  matron  who  eommanded  the  respect  and 
pity  of  mankind,  the  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of 
emperors,  was  tortured  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  to 
force  a  confession  of  her  designs  and  assoeiatea;  and 
the  empress  Gonstantina,  with  her  three  innocent  daugh- 
ters, was  beheaded  at  Gbalcedon,  on  the  same  ground  >nci  tyr^ 
which  had  been  stained  with  the  bloodof  her  husband"^' 
and  five  sons.  After  such  an  example,  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  enumerate  the  names  and  sufferings  of 
meaner  victims.  Their  condemnation  was  seldom  pre- 
ceded by  the  forms  of  trial,  and  their  punishment  was 
embittered  by  the  refinements  of  cruelty :  their  eyea[ 
%vere  pierced,  their  tongues  were  torn  from  the  root^ 

50  The  family  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Dueanpe  (FamUix  Byzan- 
tinae,  p.  106,  107,  108) :  htB^destfion  Theodosms  had  been  crowned  em- 
perof  when  he  was  no  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and  he;  is  al- 
ways joined  with  his  father  imhe  salutations  of  Gregory.  With  the  Chris- 
tian daughters,  AnastasiaandTheocteste,  I  am  sorprised  to  find  th^  Pa^ai^ 
iiumeof  Clfeopatra* 

VOL.  V.  3   M 
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CHAP,  the  IiHiids  add  feet  weare  amputated :  some  expired  an- 
^^I^^  der  the  laah,  others  in  the  flames^  others  agaio  were 
transfixed  with  arrows ;  and  a  simple  speedy  death 
was  mercy  which  they  coold  rarely  obtain.  The  hip. 
podrome^  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  pleasures  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Romans,  was  polluted  with  heads  and 
limbs,  and  mangled  bodies;  and  the  companiotis  of 
Fhocas  were  the  most  sensible/ that  neither  his  favoar^ 
nqr  their  services,  could  protect  them  from  a  tynan^ 
tlie  \Yorthy  rt?al  of  tite  Caligulas  and  Domitiails  of  the 
first  age  of  the  empire^'. 
His  fall  A  daughter  of  Pliocas,  his  only  child,  was  given  in 
A!^D/6iol^^^'i^^  to  the  patrician  Grispns^S  and  the  royal  imn.- 
October  4!ges  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  indiscreetly  pla- 
ced in  the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor.  The  fa- 
ther must  desire  that  his  posterity  should  inherit  the* 
fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the  monarch  was  offended  by 
this  premature  and  popular  association :  the  tribunes  of 
the  green  faction,  who  accused  the  officious  error  of 
their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to  instant  death :  their 
lives  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  but 
Crispus  might  reasonably  dt>nbt,  whether  a  jealous 
usurper  could  forget  and  pardon  his  involuntary  com- 
petition. The  green  faction  was  alienated  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  Phocas  and  the  loss  of  their  privileges; 
6very  province  of  the  empire  was  ripe  for  rebellion; 
and  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa,  persisted  above  two 
years  in  refusing  all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  cen- 
turion who  disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
By  the  secret  emissaries  of  Crispus  and  the  senate, 
the  independent  exarch  was  solicited  to  save  and  to 
govern  his  country:  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by 
age,  and  he  resigned  the  dangerous  enterprise  to  his 
son  Heraclius,  and  to  Nicetas,  the  son  of  Gregory  hb 
friend  and  lieutenant.  The  powers  of  Africa  were  arm- 

51  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  are  marked  by  Theophylact,  I.  riil. 
c.  13,  14.  IS.  George  of  Pisidia,  tlie  poet  of  Heraclius,  styles  him  (Brfl. 
Avaricum,  p.  46.  Kome»  1^77)  rus  Tufxn/ioi  o  J'uTKa.Qurof  k-au  j8/of  Sc^;: 
S'paKtuf.  The  latter  epithet  is  just— but  the  corrupter  of  life  was  easily  van- 
quished. 

52  In  t!ie  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such  hesi- 
^  tation  b,etwecn  the  names  of  I'v/scus  and  Criiptu  (Ducange,  .Fam.  Byzant. 

p.  111.)  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  identify  the  son-in  Jaw  of  Fhocas  with 
tlic  hero  five  times  vicloriou?  over  th^  Avars. 
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ed  by  the  two  advenhirons  youths;  they  agreed  that  Ibe  chav. 
one  should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to  Con- ,  ^^^'' 
atantinopley  that  the  other  shoald  lead  an  army  through 
JEgypt  and  Asia^  and  that  the  Imperial  purple  should 
be  the  reward  of  diligence  and  8uece$6.     A  faint  ru- 
mour of  their  undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of 
Fhocas^  and  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Hera- 
cliua  were  secured  as  the  hostages  of  his  faith  :  but  the 
treacherous  art  of  Grispus  extenuated  the  distant  peril, 
the  means  of  defence  were  neglected  or  delayed^  and 
the  tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  African  navy  cast  aq-  ' 
chor  in  the  Hellespont.    Their  standard  was  joined  at 
Abidus  by  the  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  for  re- 
venge ;  the  ships  of  Heraclius,  whose  lofty  masts  were 
adoroed  with  the  holy  symbols  of  religion'%  steered 
their  triumphant  course  through  the  Fropoiitis;  and 
Phocas  beheld  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  his 
approaching  and  inevitable  fate.     The  green  faction 
was  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble 
and  fruitless  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Africans; 
bat  the  people,  and  even  the  guards,  were  determined 
by  the  well-timed  defection  of  Grispus;  and  the  tyrant 
was  seized  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly  invaded 
the  solitude  of  tlie  palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem  and 
purple,  clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded  with  chains, 
he  was  transported  in  a  small  boat  to,  the  Imperial  gaV- 
ley  of  Heraclius,  who  reproached  him  with  the  crimes 
of  his  abominable  reign.    ^^  Wilt  thou  govern  better?'^ 
were  the  last  words  of  the  despair  of  Phocas.     After 
suffering  each  variety  of  insult  and  torture,  his  head 
was  severed  from  his  body,  the  mangled  trunk  was  cast 
into  the  flames,  and  the  same  treatment  was  inflicted 
on  the  statues  of  the  vain  usurper  an^  the  seditious 
banner  of  the  green  faction.    The  voice  of  the  clergy, 
the  senate,  and  the  people,  invited  Heraclius  to  ascend 
the  thrune  which  he  had  purified  frum  guilt  and  igno- 
miny ;  after  6omc  graceful  hesitation,   he  yielded  to 
their  entreaties.     His  coronation  "was  accompanied  by 

53  Acco^ding  to  Theophanes,  »/^ft>T/ot,  ami  •ix^^v*  ^tofxitrteoc,  Cedrenus 
adds  an  Ay^nfiTuniov  tucvA  tk  xyp/K,  whicli  Hcr:iclu»H  bore  a:i  a  baniur  in 
the  ftrst  Periian  expedition.  Ste  Citopgc  Pisid.  Arrons  I.  140.  The  munu- 
fiicliire  seems  to  have  flourished  ;  but  rop[-^ini,  tl»e  Roman  odUor  (p.  26.) 
is  at  a  loss  to  determine  wheilv^r  this  picture  was  an  original  or  a  copy. 
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CHAP^  ililiti>f  l]$8  wife  Sndoxia;  and  their  posterity,  tiH  Ibe 
^^^^'    foartb  geDeration,  ooatinued  to  reiga  over  tbQ  empire 


j^     of  ^  ^^^  EaaL    The  vojage  of  Heraclius  had  been  easy 
Her»ciiiis,  and  prosjierens,  the  tedious  mairch  of  Nicetas  was  not 
oij^'s^^'  aecoiDplished  before  the  decision  of  the  contest;  bnt  he 
A.  b.  64?,  submitted  without  a  muraior  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend^ 
Feb.  11.    im^  |||g  laudable  intentions  were  rewarded  with  an 
equestrian  statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.     It 
was  more  difficult  to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Grispus,  whose 
recent  services  were  recompensed  by  the  eonoiaiid  of 
the  Gappadocian  army.  His  arrogance  soon  provoked, 
and  seemed  to  excuse^  the.ingratitudeof  his  new  save- 
reigtt.     In  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  sotsin-law 
of  Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace  the  mowistic 
life;  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by  the  weighty  oh* 
servaijon  of  Heraclius,  that  the  man  who  had  betray- 
ed his  father,  could  never  be  faithful  to  his  friend^. 
Chomes       £veo  after  his  death  the  republic  wa3  afflicted  by 
thTRG^    the  crimes  of  Phocas,  which  armed  with  a  pious  cause 
inan  em.  the  most  formidable  of  her  enemies.    According  to  the 
A.^D.  603,  fi*^^^^^^  ^^^  equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian 
stc.        'courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  the  throne;  and 
his  ambassador  Lilius,  who  had  presented  him  with 
the  heads  of  Maurice  and  his  sons,  was  the  best  quali* 
fied  to  describe  the  circumHtauces  of  the  tragic  scene^\ 
However  it  might  be  varnished  by  fiction  or  sophistry, 
Chosroes  turned  with  horror  from  tlie  assassin,  impri. 
soned  the  pretended  envoy,  disclaimed  the  usurper, 
and  declared  himself  the  avenger  of  hi»  father  and  be- 
nefactor.     The  sentiments  of  grief  and  resentment 
which  humanity  would  feel,  and  honour  would  dictate, 
promoted,  on  this  occasion,  the  interest  of  the  Persian 
king ;  and  his  interest  was  powerfully  magnified  by 
the  national  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  Magi  and 

54  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  elevation  of  Ileracllus,  in  Chron. 
PaBchal.  p.  380—383.  Theophanes,  p.  242—250.  Nicepliorus,  p.  3—". 
Gedrenus,  p.  404— 40r.    Zonaras,  lom.  il.  1.  xiv.  p.  80—82. 

55  Theophvlact,  1.  viii.  c.  15.  The  life  of  Maui  ice  was  composed  about 
tiie  year  628  (I.  viii.  c.  13.)  hy  Thcopliylact  Simocatta,  ex-pra:fcct,  a  native 
of  Egypt.  Pholitis,  who  j^ivea  an  ample  extract  of  the  work  (cod  Uv.  p. 
81— I00)i  gently  reproves  llie  affecLition  and  alleg^ory  of  the  style.  His 
prcftee  is  a  dialogue  between  Philosophy  and  History  j  thcv  seat  themselves 
under  a  plaDe-tree,  and  the  latter  touches  iicr  lyre.' 
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satraps.  In  a  staraia  of  artful  aiahtioo,  wfaich  agramed  ^ap. 
the  Iftogaage  of  freedom,  tbey  pfresftmed  to  ceiiMre  the  ^    ^    ' 
exeess  of  bis  gratitade  sad  friendship  for  the  Greeks ; 
a  na^tioQ  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  oonflode 
either  peace  or  alliance ;  whose  superstition  was  devoid 
of  troth  and  jostiee,  and  who  wast  be  tneapaUe  of  any 
virtae,  since  they  could  perpetrate  the  most  atroeioas 
of  crimes,  the  impious  murder  of  their  sovereign^.  For 
the  eliaie  of  an  ambitious  centurion,  the  nation  which 
he  expressed  was  chastised  with  the  calamities  of  war; 
and  the  same  calamities,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
were  retaliated  and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the  Per- 
sians'^.    The  general  who  had  restored  Ghosroes  td 
the  throne  still  commanded  in  the  East ;    and   the 
name  of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with  which 
the  Assyrian  mothers  were  accustomed  to  terrify  their 
infants.    It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  native  subject  of 
Persia  should  encourage  his  master  and  his  friend  to 
deliver  and  possess  the  provinces  of  Asia.    It  is  still 
more  probable,   that   Gbosroes  should  animate  his 
troops  by  the  assurance  that  the  sword  which  they 
dreaded  the  most  would  remain  in  its  scabbard,  or  be 
drawn  in  their  fkvour.   The  hero  could  not  depend  on 
the  faith  of  a  tyrant;  and  the  tyrant  was  conscious  how 
little  he  deserved  the  obedience  of  an  hero;  Narses  was 
removed  from  bis  military  command ;  he  reared  an  in- 
dependent standard  at  Uierapolis  in  Syria:  he  was 
betrayed  by  fallacious  promises,  and  burnt  alive  in  the 
market-place  of  Constantino|ile.  Deprived  of  the  only 
chief  whom  they  could  fear  or  esteem,  the  bands 
which  he  had  led  to  victory  were  twice  broken  by  the 
cavalry,  trampled  by  the  elephants,  and  pierced  by  the 
arrows  qf  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  great  number  of  the 

56  ChristianiB  nee  pactum  ease,  nee  fidem  nee  fcedus  , . .  quod  si  ulla 
iU'is  fides  fuisset,  regcm  tunm  non  occidissent.  EutycK.  Annales,  torn.  ii. 
p.  211.  vers.  Pocock. 

57  We  mnst  now,  for  some  agts,  talce  oar  leave  of  contemporary  histo- 
rians, and  descend,  if  it  be  a  descent,  from  the  affectation  of  rhetoric  to 
.the  rude  simplicity  of  chronicles  and  abridgments.   Those  of  Theophanet 

(Chronograph,  p.  244—279.)  and  Nicephorus  (p.  3—16.)  supply  a  regular, 
but  imperfect,  series  of  Uie  Persian  war;  and  for  any  additional  facts  I 
qu0te  my  special  authorities.  Theophanes,  a  courtier  who  became  |i  monk, 
Wftfe  born  A.  D.  748;  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  ConstMitinople,  who  died 
A.  D.  829,  was  somewhat  younger :  they  both  suffered  in  the  cause  cf 
imager.    Hankius  i\t  Scriptoribiw  Byzantinift,  p.  900^246. 
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CHAF.  captives  were  beheaded  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
^^^^'   sentence  of  the  victor^  who  might  jastly  condemn  these 


seditious  mercenaries  as  the  authors  or  aceomplioes  o{ 
the  death  ot  Maurice.  Under  the  reign  of  Phoeas,  the 
fortifications  of  Merdin^  Dara^  Amida,  and  Efdessa, 
were  successively  besieged,  reduced,  and  destroyed, 
Hkcon.    by  the  Persian  monarch :  he  pajssed  the  Euphrates, 
^•tof   occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hierapoli^,  Chalcis^  and 
^[^^5^.Berrhea  or  Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls 
of  Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms.    Tite  rapid  tide 
of  success  discloses  the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  inca- 
pacity of  Phocas,  and  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects : 
and  Ghosroes  provided  a  decent  apology  for  their  sub- 
mission or  revolt,  by  an  imposter  who  attended  his 
camp,  as  the  son  of  Maurice'^  and  the  lawful  heir  of 
the  monarchy. 

The  first  iutelligence  from  the  East  which  Ucraclius 
received'%  was  that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch;  but  the  aged 
metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earthquakes  and 
pillaged  by  the  enemy,  could  supply  but  a  small  and 
languid  stream  of  treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians 
were  equally  successful  and  more  fortuoate  in  the  sack 
of  CsBsarea,  the  capital  of  Gappadocia ;  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  frontier,  the  boun- 
dary of  ancient  war,  they  found  a  less  obstinate  resist- 
aace  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest.  The  pleasant  vale 
of  Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a 
royal  city :  her  obscure  felicity  has  hitherto  eseaped 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  Ghosroes  re- 
posed his  troops  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  before 
he  ascended  the  hills  of  Libanus,  or  invaded  the  eities 
of  the  PhcBQician  coast.  The  conquest  of  Jerosalem^% 

58  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselves  deceived ;  but  Theo- 
pbunes  (p.  244)  accuses  Ghosroes  ot*  the  fraud  and  iAlschood;  and  Euty- 
cliius  believes  (Annat.  torn.  ii.  p.  211.)  that  the  son  of  Maurice,  who  was 
savsd  from  the  assassins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  mount  Sinai. 

59  Eutychius  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  Pho- 
cas, an  error  which  saves  the  honour  of  Hcraclius,  whom  he  brinj^  not 
from  Carthage,  but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  vegetables  for  Uie  re- 
lief of  Constantinople  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  223, 224).  The  other  Cbristuins 
of  the  East,  Barhebracus  (apud  Asseman,  Uiblioihec.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p. 
412,  413),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  13—16),  Abulpharagius  (DynaflL  p. 
98,  99),  are  more  sincere  and  accurate.  The  years  of  llie  Persian  w*r  arc 
disposed  in  the  chronology  of  Pagi. 

60  On  tlie  conqucBt  of  Jerasalemi  an  event  so  interesting  to  the  diarcb, 
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wfaioli.  had  been  meditated  I^  Nashirvan,  was  achieV'  chap. 
ed  by  tbe  zeal  and  avarice  of  his  grandson  ;  the  rain   ^^^^ 
of  the  proudest  monument  of  Ghristianiigr  was  vehe-  ^^  p^i^ 
mently  urged  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  an^^ine^ 
lie  cootd  inlist^  for  this  holy  warfare,  an  army  of  six  ^'  ^  ^**- 
and  twenty  thousand  Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry 
might  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of  ya- 
loor  and  discipline*    After  the  reduction  of  Gallilee, 
and  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan,  whose  resistance 
appears  to  have  delayed  the  fate  of  the  capital,  Jeru- 
salem itself  was  taken  by  assault. .  The  sepulchre  of 
Christy  and  the  stately  churches  of  Helena  and  Gon- 
stantine,  were  consumed,  or  at  least  damaged,  by  the 
flames;  the  devout  offerings  of  three  hundred  years 
were  rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day;  the  patriarch  Za- 
chariah^  and  the  true  cross^  were  transported  into  Per- 
sia; and  the  massacre  of  ninety  thousand  Christians 
is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  who  swelled  the  dis- 
order of  the. Persian  march.  The  fugitives  of  Palestino 
were  entertained  at  Alexandria  by  the  charity  of  John 
the  archbishop,  who  is  distinguished  among  a  crowd 
of  saints  by  the  epithet  of  almsgiver^K-  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the.  church,  with  a  treasure  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  were  restored  to  the  true  proprietors, 
the  poor  of  every  country  and  every  denomination. 
But  Egypt  itself,  the  only  province  which  had  been 
exempt,  since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  from  foreign  and 
domestic  war,  was  again  subdued  by  the  successors  of 
Cyrus.    Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  impervious  country,of  Egypt, 
was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Persians:  they^*^*^^^ 
passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumerable  channels  of 
the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to, the  confines  of  jEthi- 
opia.  Alexandria  might  have  been  relieved  by  a  naval 
force,  but  the  archbishop  and  the  pra&fect  embarked  for 
Cyprus ;  and  Chosroes  entered  the  second  city  of  the 


see  the  Annals  of  EutychUis  (torn.  ii.  p.  212—223),  and  the  lamenUtions 
of  the  monk  Antiocbus  (apjud  BAFonium,  Annal.  Ecclcs.  A.  D  614,  No. 
16 — 26),  whose  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  homilies  are  still  extant,  if 
what  no  one  reads  may  be  said  tp  be  extant. 

61  The  life  of  this  worthy  saint  is  comppsed  by  Leontius,  a  contempora- 
ly  bishop;  and  I  find  In  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A-  O.  610.  No.  10,  &c.) 
and  Flcury  {tom;  vui.  p.  235—042))  svfficieot  extracts  of  this  edifying  wqA. 
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cBAF.  emfkttf  wfaieh  stiU  pteierved  »  weftlth;  rraiBiMiiof  m- 
^^^^^!^  duatry  and  eoaamrce.  Hw  WMten  tto^hj  was  erect- 
ed^  not  on  the  walls  oC  Carthaf;e^%  brt  in  ihe  neigb. 
baorbood  of  Tripoli :  the  Greek  colonies  of  Gyrene 
were  finally  extirpated ;  and  the  conqneror^  treading  ia 
the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  relamed  lAtrinniph  throogh 
of  Aftia  the  sands  of  the  Lybian  desert.  In  the  ftrst  oaapaigD, 
^,'^515^  another  ar^y  advanced  from  the  Evphratea  to  the 
ac.  'Thracian  Boiphonis;  Chalcedoa  snrrendered  altera 
long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained  abo?e 
ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Constantinople.  The  sea- 
coast  of  Fontus,  the  city  of  Ancyta^  and  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  are  enumerated  aipiong  the  last  conqaeats  of 
the  great  king;  and  if  Chosrpeshad  possessed  any  mari- 
time power,  his  boundless  ambition  would  have  spread 
slavery  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  (tf  Europe. 
Bit  Tcign  From  the  long  disputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  £a- 
i?ficenoe!  pbrates^  the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  Nusbirvaa  was 
suddenly  extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  theNile^  the 
ancient  limits  t^  the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  pro- 
vinces, which  had  been  fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six 
hundred  years  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  JEloman 
government,  supported  with  reluctance  the  yoke  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  idea  of  a  republic  was  kept  alive  by 
the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the  writings,  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Heraclius  had  beeu 
educated  to  pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and  law. 
But  it  has  always  been  the  pride  and  policy  of  Orien- 
tal princes,  to  display  the  titles  and  attributes  of  their 
omnipotence ;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their 
true  name  and  abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cru- 
el and  insolent  threats,  the  rigour  of  their  absolute  com 
mands.  The  Christians  of  the  East  were  scandalised 
by  the  worship  of  fire,  and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles  :  the  Magi  were  not  less  intolerant  thau 
the  bishops,  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  native  Per- 
sians, who  had  deserted  the  religion  of  Zoroaster^, 

62  The  error  of  Baronius,  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the  arms 
of  Chosroes  to  Carthage  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  founded  on  the  near  re- 
semblance of  tha  Greek  worda  K«i\xi*^«v«  and  K«^;^»^«t«,  in  the  text  of 
Thcophanest  &c.  which  hare  been  soroetimea  confounded  by  transcribers 
;^nd  sometimes  by  critics.  , 

63  The  trenidne  acts  of  St.  Aifastasins  are  published  in  thoseof  theriith 
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waff  edticeived  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  fierce  and  gene*  chap. 
ral  persecution.     By  the  oppressive  laws  of  Jnstinian^  y^^^^ 
the  adversaries' of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies  of 
thegtate;  the  alliance  of  the  Jews,  Nestorians,  and 
Jacobites*  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  Ghosroes, 
and  his  partial  favour  to  the  sectaries  provoked  the  ha« 
tred  and  fears  of  the  Catholic  clergy.     Conscious  of 
their  fear  and  batred,  the  Persian  conqueror  governed 
Ills  new  subjects  with  an  iron  sceptre;  and  as  if  he 
suspected  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted 
their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious  ra- 
pine,  despoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  East, 
and  transported  to  his  hereditary  realms  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  precious  marbles,  the  arts,  and  the  artists  of 
the  Asiatic  cities.    In  the  obscure  picture  of  the  cala- 
mities of  the  empire,^,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  fi- 
gnre  of  Chosroes  himself,  to  separate  bis  actions  from 
those  of  bis  lieutenants,  or  to  ascertain  bis  personal 
merit  in  the  general  blaze  of  glory  and  magnificence. 
fie  enjoyed  with  ostentation  the  fruits  of  victory,  and 
frequently  retired  from  the  hardships  of  war  to  the 
luxury  of  the  palace.     But  in  the  space  of  twenty.four 
years,  be  was  deterred  by  superstition  or  resentment 
from  approaching  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon:  and  his  fa- 
Toorite  residence  of  Artemita,  or  Dastagerd,  was  situ- 
ate  beyond  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of 
tbecapitaP.  The  adjacent  pastures  were  covered  with 
flocks  and  herds  :  the  paradise  or  park  was  replenish- 
ed with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and 
vrild  boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  was 
sometimes  turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were  maintain- 
ed for  the  use  or  splendour  of  the  great  king :  bis  tents 
and  baggage  were  carried  into  the  field  by  twelve  thou- 
sand great  camels  and  eight  thousand  of  a  smaller  size"^: 

general  council^  from  whence  Baromqs  (Annal.  Ecclei.  A.  D.  614.  626» 
627),  and  Builer  (Lives  of  the  Saints*  vol.  i.  p.  242—248),  have  Uken  their 
accounts.  The  holy  martyr  deserted  from  the  Persian  to  the  Roman  army, 
became  a  monk  ai  Jerusalem,  and  insulted  the  worship  of  the  Ma^i^  wbicU 
was  then  esUblished  at  Caessrea  in  Palestine. 

64  Abulpharag^itts,  Dynast,  p.  99.     Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  14. 

65  U'Anville,  Mem.  de  l*  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  zxxii.  p.  568 
—571. 

^6  The  difference  between  the  two  races  convists  in  one  or  two  huropsi 
VOL.  Y.  3  N 
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CHAP,  and  tfie  royal  stables  were  tiled  with  six  thoosand  males 
^^^^^'  and  horses^  among  wbom  the  names  of  Sbebdiz  and 
Barid  are  renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty.  Six 
thousand  guards  saeoessively  mounted  before  the  pa. 
lace  gate;  the  service  of  the  interior  apartments  was 
performed  by  twelve  thoosand  slaves^  and  in  the  Dum- 
ber of  three  thousand  virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia,  some 
happy  concubine  might  console  her  master  for  the  age 
or  the  indifference  of  Sira.  The  various  treasures  of 
gold,  silver,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatics,  were  deposited 
in  an  hundred  subterraneous  vaults;  and  the  chamber 
Bciiaverd  denoled  the  accidental  gift  of  the  winds  which 
had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heraclius  into  one  of  the  Sy. 
rian  harbours  of  his  rival.  The  voice  of  flattery,  and 
perhaps  of  fiction,  is  net  ashamed  to  compute  the  thirty 
thousand  rich  hangings  that  adorned  the  walls;  the 
forty  thousand  columns  of  silver,  or  more  probably  of 
marble,  and  plated  wood,  that  supported  the  roof; 
and  the  thousand  globes  of  gold  suspended  in  the 
dome,  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the 
constellations  of  tlie  zodiac^^  While  the  Persian  mo- 
narch contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art  and  power, 
he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of 
Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the 
apostle  of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation,  and  tore 
the  epistle.  ^'  It  is  thus,''  exclaimed  the  Arabian  pro- 
phet, ^^  that  God  will  tear  the  kingdom,  and  reject  the 
supplications,  of  Chosroes^^'^  Placed  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  great  empires  of  the  East,  Mahomet  observed 
with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion^ and  in  the  midst  of  tlie  Persian  triumphs^  he 

the  dromedary  hu  onlj  one  ;  the  size  of  the  proper  camel  is  larger ;  the 
country  he  comes  from>  Turkestan  or  Bactriana ;  tlie  dromedary  is  con- 
fined to  Arabia  and  Africa.  BufTon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  xi.  p.  21 1,  &c. 
Arislot.  Hist.  Animal.  tom«  i.  L  ii.  c.  1.  tom.  ii.  p.  185. 

67  Theopbanes,  Chrono^apb.  p.  268.  l)*Uerbelof,  Bibliotheque  Orien. 
tale,  p.  99r.  The  Greeks  describe  the  decay,  the  Persians  the  splendour, 
of  Dastagerd  ;  but  the  former  speak  from  the  modest  witness  of  the  eye, 
the  latter  from  the  va^pue  report  of  the  ear. 

68  The  historians  of  Mahomet,  Abulfeda  (in  Yit.  Mohammed,  p.  92, 
93),  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  ii.  p.  247),  date  this  embassy  in 
the  viith  year  of  the  Hegira,  which  commences  A.  D.  638,  May  11.  Their 
choonology  is  erroneoMs,  since  Chosroes  died  in  the  monih  of  February  oi" 
the  same  year  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  779.)  The  count  de  BouUinvtlhers 
(Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  327,  328.)  places  this  embassy  about  A.  D.  615,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Tet  Mahomet  would  scarcely  have  ren- 
tured  BO  soon  on  so  bold  a  step. 
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ventored  to  foretell  that  before  many  years  shoald  chap. 
elapse,  victory  would  again  return  to  the  banners  of  ^'^^'' 
the  Uonians^^.  n-i''>^>^ 

At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been  Distressof 
delivered,  no  prophesy  could  he  more  distant  from  its  h«"«|'us, 
accomplishment^  since  the  first  twelve  years  of  Hera-  610—622. 
clius  announced  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  em- 
pire.  If  the  motives  of  Chosroes  had  been  pure  and 
honourable,  he  must  have  ended  the  quarrel  with  the 
death  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have  embraced  as  his 
best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who  had  so  generously 
avenged  the  injuries  of  his  benefactor  Maurice.  The 
prosecution  of  the  war  revealed  the  true  character  of 
the  Barbarian ;  and  the  suppliant  embassies  of  Hera- 
elius,  to  beseech  his  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the 
innocent,  accept  a  tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the  world, 
i^ere  rejected  with  contemptuous  silence  or  insolent 
menace.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia^ 
were  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms,  while  Europe, 
from  the  confines  of  Istria  to  the  long  wall  q{  Thrace, 
VTM  oppressed  by  the  Avars,  unsatiated  with  the  blood 
and  rapine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had  coolly  mas- 
sacred their  male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pan- 
nonia ;  the  women  and  children  were  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude, and  the  noblest  virgins  were  abandoned  to  the 
promiscuous  lust  of  the  Barbarians.  The  amorous 
matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli  passed  a  short 
night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover;  the  next  evening, 
Romilda  was  condemned  to  the  embraces  of  twelve 
Avars,  and  the  third  day  the  Lombard  princess  was 
impaled  in  the  sight  of  the  camp,  while  the  chagan  ob- 
served, with  a  cruel  smile,  that  such  a  husband  was  the 
fit  recompense  of  her  lewdness  and  perfidy^^.  By  these 
implacable  enemies,  Heraclius,  on  either  side,  was  in- 
sulted and  besieged  :  and  the  Roman  empire  was  re- 
duced to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the  remnant 

69  See  the  zKXth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  the  Greeks.  Our  honeat 
and  learned  translator  Sale  (p.  330,  331.)  fairly  atates  this  conjecture, 
gue9S>  wager,  of  Mahomet ;  bat  Boulainvilliers  (p.  329—344.)  with  wicked 
intentions,  labour^  to  establish  this  evident  prophesy  of  a  future  event, 
which  roust,  in  his  opinion,  embarrass  the  Christian  polemics. 

70  Paul  Wamefrid*  de  Gestis  Langobardorum,  1.  iv.  c.  38.  43.  Muratori, 
Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  r.  p.  305^  S(c* 
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CHAP,  of  Ghvi^ce,  Italy,  apd  Africa,  and  rame  maritime  eides, 
*' *'•    from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.      After 

^'^'*^'^^*^  the  lo««  of  Egypt,  the  capital  waa  afflicted  by  famiae 
aad  pestilence ;  and  the  emperor,  incapable  of  resis- 
tance and  hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer 
hjs  person  and  government  to  the  more  secure  resi- 
*  dence  of  Carthage.  His  ships  were  already  laden 
with  the  treasures  of  the  palace,  but  bis  fli«;ht  was 
arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed  the  powers  of 
religion  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  led  ULerarlios 
to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  and  extorted  a  solemn 
oath,  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  people  whom 
God  had  entrusted  to  bis  care.  The  chagan  waa  en- 
camped in  tlie  plains  of  Thrace,  Imt  he  dissembled 
his  perfidious  designs,  and  solicited  an  interview  with 
the  emperor  near  the  town  of  Heraclea.  Their  reciin- 
eiliation  was  celebrated  with  equestrian  games,  tbe  se- 
fiate  and  people  in  their  gayest  apparel  resorted  to  the 
festival  of  peace,  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with  envy  and 
desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a  sadde.o, 
tbe  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the  Seyifaiaa 
cavalry,  who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal 
march ;  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan's  whip 
gave  tbe  signal  of  the  assault ;  and  Heraclius,  wrap- 
ping his  diadem  round  his  arm,  was  saved,  with  ex- 
treme hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  So  rapid 
iras  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  tbe  gpld- 
en  gate  of  Constantinople  with  the  flying  crowd'^ ;  but 
the  plunder  of  the  suburbs  rewarded  their  treason,  and 
they  transported  beyond  the  Danube,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  captives.  On  the  shore  of  Chalcedony 
tbe  emperor  held  a  safer  conference  with  a  more  ho* 
pourable  foe,  who,  before  Heraclius  descended  from 
his  galley,  saluted  with  reverence  and  pity  the  majesty 

Hetoticittof  the  purple.     The  friendly  offer  of  Sain  the  Per- 

p^ft<re-  gii^Q  general,  to  conduct  an  embassy  to  the  presence 
of  the  great  king,  was  accepted  with  the  warmest  gra- 
fitude^  aqd  the  prayer  for  pardon  and  peace  was  bum- 

ri  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  aometimes  tntmdiicea  fraf^menta  of 
history  into  a  barren  list  of  names  and  dates,  gives  tha  best  account  of  tlie 
treason  of  the  Ayarsi  p.  ^89, 390.  The  ntimber  of  captives  is  added  by  Ni« 
cephoruf. 
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My  presented  by  the  pnetorian  pr»fect,  the  praBfieet  of  chap. 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patri-  ^^^!^ 
archal  ehurch^^  But  the  lieutenant  of  Ghosroes  had 
fatally  mistaken  the  intentions  of  his  master.  ^^  It  was 
^<  not  an  embassy,'^  said  the  tyrant  of  Asia,  <<  it  was  the 
4^  person  of  Heraclius,  bound  in  chains,  that  he  should 
<<  have  brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne.  I  will  never 
^<  give  peace  to  the  emperor  of  Rome  till  he  has  ab- 
^< Jured  his  crucified  God,  and  embraced  the  worship 
'  <<  of  the  sun/^  Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the 
inhuman  practice  of  his  country;  and  tlie  separate  and 
rigorous  confinement  of  the  ambassadors,  violated  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  an  express  stipulation. 
Yet  the  experience  of  six  years  at  length  persuaded 
the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  specify  the  annual  tribute  or  ransom 
of  the  Roman  empire :  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  a  thousand  silk  robes,  a 
thousand  horses,  and  a  thousand  virgins.  Heraclius 
subscribed  these  ignominious  terms,  but  the  time  and 
space  which  he  obtained  to  collect  such  treasures  from 
the  poverty  of  the  East,  was  industriously  employed 
in  the  preparations  of  a  bold  and  desperate  attack. 

Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  history,  that  of  He-  Hisj)pepa- 
raclius  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsist-  war. 
ent.     In  the  first  and  last  years  of  a  long  reign,  the  '^'  ^*  ^^^- 
emperor  appears  to  be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  plea^sure, 
or  of  superstition,  the  careless  and  impotent  spectator 
of  the  public  calamities.    But  the  languid  mists  of  the 
morning  and  evening  are  separated  by  the  brightness 
of  the  meridian  sun:  the  Arcadius  of  the  palace,  arose 
the  CsBsar  of  the  camp ;  and  the  honour  of  Rome  and 
Heraclius  was  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits  and 
trophies  of  six  adventurous  campaigns.     It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to  have  revealed  the 
causes  of  his  slumber  and  vigilance.    At  this  distance 
we  can  only  conjecture,  that  he  was  endowed  with 
more  personal  courage  than  political  resolution  ;  that 

72  Some  original  piecefl>  such  as  the  speech  or  tetter  of  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors (p.  386—388.)  likewise  constitute  the  merit  oi  the  Paschal  Chro- 
nicle, which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  under  the  reign  of 
lleraciius. 
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« CRAP,  he  was  cletainecl  hy  the  charms,  and  perhaps  the  arls^ 
XLvi.  ^f  i^jg  niece  Martina,  with  whom,  after  the  death  of 
Eudocia,  he  contracted  an  incestuous  marriage'^;  and 
that  he  yielded  to  the  base  advice  of  the  counsellors, 
who  urged  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  life  of  the 
emperor  should  never  be  exposed  in  the  flicld^*/  Per- 
haps he  was  awakened  by  the  last  insolent  demand  of 
the  Persian  conqueror;  but  at  the  moment  when  He- 
rftclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  an  hero,  the  only  hopes 
of  the  Romans  werer drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  which  might  threaten  the  proud  prosperity  of 
Ghosroes,  and  must  be  favourable  to  those  who  had 
attained  the  lowest  period  of  depression^'.  To  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  war,  was  the  first  care  of  the  empe- 
ror; and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tribute,  he  was 
allowed  to  solicit  the  benevolence  of  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces.  But  the  revenue  no  longer  flowed  in  the  usual 
channels,  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince  is  annihila- 
ted  by  his  power;  and  the  courage  of  Heraclius  was 
first  displayed  in  daring  to  borrow  the  consecrated 
wealth  of  churches,  under  the  solemn  vow  of  restoring, 
with  usury,  whatever  he  had  been  compelled  to  employ 
in  the  service  of  religion  and  of  the  empire.  The  cler- 
gy themselves  appear  to  have  sympathised  with  the 
public  distress,  and  the  discreet  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria,  without  admitting  the  precedent  of  sacrilege,  as- 
sisted  his  sovereign  by  the  miraculous  or  seasonable 
revelation  of  a  secret  treasure^^     Of  the  soldiers  who 

73  NicephoruB  (p.  10,  11),  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  names  of 
dtBta-jmov  and  etBt/Atrof,  is  happy  to  observe  that  of  two  sons,  its  incestuous 
fruit,  the  elder  was  marked  by  Providence  with  a  atiflPneck,  the  younger 
with  the  loss  of  hearing. 

74  George  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.  i.  112-;— 125.  p.  5),  who  states  the  opini- 
ons, acquiis  the  pusillanimous  counsellors  of  any  sinister  views.  Would 
he  ha%'e  excused  the  proud  and  contemptuous  admonition  of  Crispua  I 
E^tBat^rtt^aty  hk  ifov  l^tLCtku  tpxa-xi  xetTXM/JiireLUtv  fiACiKUA,  xAi  rots  Jrcf^m 

75  £i  Tate  fJT*  eiK^of  npf/ttvAt  wt^iAt 

KiKrhot  TO  xotfToy  tv  kakois  ta  Tlt^a-tioc 

AfriT^opetf  /•,  &c.  Geor^  Pisid.  Acroas.  i.  51,  &c.  p.  4. 

The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicissitude;  and 
I  remember  some  s tor}' of  Khosrou  Parviz,  not  rery  unlike  the  ring  of 
Polycrates  of  Samos. 

76  Baronius  gravely  relates  this  discovery,  or  rather  transmutation,  of 
barrels,  not  of  honey,  but  of  gold.  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  620,  No.  3,  &c.) 
yet  the  loan  was  arbitrary,  since  it  was  collected  by  soldiers,  who  were  or- 
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had  conspired  with  Phocas,  only  two  were  found  to  chap. 
have  survived  the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the  Barba-  ^^^'" 
rians^^;  their  loss,  e\'en  of  these  seditious  veterans,  was 
imperfectly  supplied  by  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius, 
and  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary  united,  in  the  same  camp, 
the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages,  of  the  East  and 
West.  He  would  have  been  content  with  the  neutrali- 
ty of  the  Avars ;  and  his  friendly  entreaty,  that  the 
chagan  would  act,  not  as  the  enemy  but  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  empire,  was  accompanied  with  a  more  per- 
suasive donative  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  Two  days  after  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  empe- 
ror, exchanging  his  purple  for  the  simple  garb  of-  a 
penitent  and  warrior^%,gave  the  signal  of  his  depar- 
ture. To  the  faith  of  the  people  Ueraclius  recommend- 
ed bis  children ;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands,  and  the  discretion 
of  the  patriarch  and  senate  was  authorised  to  save  or 
surrender  the  city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  in  his 
absence  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  neighbouring  heights  of  Chalccdon  were  co- First  exr 
vered  with  tents  and  arms :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  p^^^^***^ 
Heraclins  had  been  rashly  led  to  the  attack,  the  vie-  ciius 
tory  of  the  Persians  in  the  sight  of  Constantinople  ^^^^'^"^ 
might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the  Roman  empire,  sians,^' 
As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to  advance  into  theA.  d.  622. 
provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their  innumerable  cavalry 
to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  continually  to  hang  on 
the  lassitude  and  disorder  of  bis  rear.  But  the  Greeks 
were  still  masters  of  the  sea ;  a  fleet  of  gallies,  trans- 
ports, and  storeships,  was  assembled  in  the  harbour, 
the  Barbarians  consented  to  embark ;  a  steady  wind 
carried  them  through  the  Hellespont ;  the  western  and 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left  hand ; 

dered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gold.  Nictphorus  (p.  11),  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  speaks 
with  iU  humour  of  this  contribution^  which  the  church  of  Constantinople 
night  still  feel. 

77  Theophylact  Simocatta,  i  yiii.  c.  12.  This  circumstance  need  not 
excite  our  surprise.  The  muster-roll  of  a  regiment,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
is  renewed  in  less  than  twenty  or  twenty -five  years. 

78  He  changed  his  purple^  for  bUukt  buskins,  and  dyed  them  red  in  the 
blood  of  the  Persians.  Georg.  Pisid.  Acroas.  iii.  118.  121,  122.  See  the 
Xotcs  of  Foggini,  p.  oS, 
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CHAP,  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  first  displayed  in  a  storm  t 
^^^^  and  even  the  eunnchs  of  his  train  were  excited  to  suf- 
"^  fer  and  to  work  by  the  example  of  their  master.  He 
landed  his  troops  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
in  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  where  the  coast  suddenly 
turns  to  the  south'";  and  his  discernment  was  express- 
ed  in  the  choice  of  this  important  post*®.  From  all 
sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  of  the  maritime  cities  and 
the  mountains  might  rc^pair  with  speed  and  safety  to 
his  Imperial  standard.  The  natural  fortifications  of  Ci- 
licia  protected^  and  even  concealed,  the  camp  of  He. 
radius,  which  was  pitched  near  Issus,  on  the  same 
ground  where  Alexander  had  vanqnished  the  host  of 
Darius.  The  angle  which  the  emperor  occupied,  was 
deeply  indented  into  a  vast  semicircle  of  the  Asiatic, 
Armenian,  and  Syrian  provinces  ;  and  to  whatsoever 
point  of  the  circumference  he  should  direct  his  attaek, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motions,  and 
to  prevent  those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  camp  of  Issas, 
the  Roman  general  reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder  of 
the  veterans,  and  educated  the  new  recruits  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  military  virtue.  Unfolding 
the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  he  urged  them  to  re- 
venge  the  holy  altars  which  had  been  profaned  by  the 
worshippers  of  fire  ;  addressing  them  by  the  endearing 
ap|>ellatioos  of  sons  and  brethren,  he  deplored  the  pub- 
lic and  private  wrongs  of  the  republic.  The  subjects  of 
a  monarch  were  persuaded  tliat  they  fought  in  the  cause 
of  freedom;  and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was  commoni- 
cated  to  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed 

79  George  of  Pisidia  (Aoroas.  ii.  10.  p.  8.)  hat  fixed  thia  important 
pointof  the  Syrian  and  CilicUn  gates.  They  aire  elegantly  described  by 
Xenophon,  who  marched  through  them  a  thou8«nd  years  before.  A  nar- 
row pass  of  three  stadia  between  steep  high  rocks  (mr^  ifXi;0«T«ti)  and 
the  Mediterranean  was  closed  at  each  end  by  strong  gates,  impregnable  to 
the  land  (^at^f^dfiv  «»  nr  ^ia),  accessible  by  sea  (Anabasis,  L  i.  p.  35,  36w 
with  Hutchinson's  Geographical  Dissertation,  p.  vi).  The  gates  were  thir- 
ty-five parasangsy  or  leagues,  from  Tarsus  (Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  33,  34),  and 
eight  or  ten  from  Antioch.  Compare  Itinerar.  Wesseling.  p.  580,  581. 
Schultens,  Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit  Saladin.  p.  9.  Voyage  en  Tur- 
quie  eten  Perse,  par  M.  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  78, 79. 

80  Heraclius  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cicero : 
*'  Castra  habuimus  ea  ipsa  quK  contra  Darium  habuerat  spud  Issum  Alexan- 
"  der,  imperator  baud  paullo  melior  quam  aut  tu  aut  ego."  Ad  Atticuni,  r. 
20.  Issus,  a  rich  and  nourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  was  ruined 
by  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  or  Scanderoon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  b^. 
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\irith  equal  indifference  the  interest  of  Rome  and  of  chap. 
Persia.  Heracliiis  himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience  ^^I^^^ 
of  a  centurion,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  the  school  of 
tactics,  and  the  soldiers  were  assiduously  trained  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and  evolu- 
tions of  the  field.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  in  light 
or  heavy  armour  were  divided  into  two  parties;  the 
trumpets  were  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  their  signals  di- 
rected the  march,  the  charge,  the  retreat,  or  pursuit; 
the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or  extended  pha- 
lanx; to  represent  in  fictitious  comhat  the  operations 
of  genuine  war.  Whatever  hardship  the  emperor  im- 
posed on  the  troops,  he  inflicted  with  equal  seveiity  on 
liimself;  their  labour,  their  diet,  their  sleep,  were  mea- 
sured by  the  inflexible  rules  of  discipline;  and,  with- 
out despising  the  enemy,  they  were  taught  to  repose  an 
implicit  confidence  in  their  own  valour  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  leader.  Cilicia  wf^s  soon  encompassed  with  the 
Persian  arms;  but  their  cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the 
defiles  of  mount  Taurus,  till  they  were  circumvented  by 
the  evolutions  of  Heraclius,  who  insensibly  gained  their  . 
rear,  whilst  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order 
of  battle.  By  a  false  motion,  which  seemed  to  .threaten 
Armenia,  he  drew  them,  against  their  wif^ihes,  to  a  ge- 
neral action.  They  were  tempted  by  the  artful  disorder 
of  his  camp;  but  when  they  advanced  to  combat,  the 
ground,  the  son,  and  the  expectation  of  both  armies, 
were  unpropitious  to  the  Barbarians;  the  Uomans  suc- 
cessfully repeated  their  tactics  in  afield  of  batlle^^,  and  • 
the  event  of  the  day  declared  to  the  world,  that  the  , . 
Persians  were  not  invincible,  and  that  an  hero  was  in- 
vested with  the  purple.  Strong  in  victory  and  fame,  He- 
raclius boldly  ascended  the  heights  of  mount  Taurus, 
directed  his  march  through  the  plaius  of  Cappadocia, 
and  established  his  troops  for  the  winter  season  in  safe 
and  plentiful  quarters»ou  the  banks  of  the  river  Halys'\ 

81  Fop^ini  (Annotat.  p.  31.)  suspects  that  the  Persians  were  deceived 
by  the  ^fltxatvf  'roTrxny/utvii  of  ^lian  (Tactic,  c.  48),  an  intricate  spiral  mo- 
tion of  the  army.  He  observed  (p.  28  )  that  the  military  descriptions  of 
George  of  Pisidta  are  transcribed  in  the  Tactics  of  the  emperor  Leo. 

82  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness,  (Acroas.  ii.  123^  &c.)  described^ 
in  three  acroaseia  or  canios,  the  first  expedition  of  Heraclius.  The  poem  has 
been  lately  (1777)  published  at  Rome;  but  such  vague  and  declamatory  praise 
is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Pagi,  d'Anviile,  &c. 

VOL.  v.  3  0 
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CHAP.  His  soul  was  soperior  to  the  vanity  of  entertainiBg 
^^J^^^  Constantinople  with  an  imperfect  triumpb :  bat  tbc 
presence  of  the  emperor  was  indispensibly  required 
to  soothe  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Avars. 
His  le-  Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder 
pedition,  (enterprise  has  been  attempted  than  that  which  Hera* 
AD  623,c1ius  achieved  for  the  deliverance  of  the  empire^^  He 
^'  ^^'  permitted  the  Persians  to  oppress  for  a  while  the  pro- 
vinces, and  to  insult  with  impunity  the  capital  of  the 
East;  while  the  Roman  emperor  explored  his  perilous 
way  througli  the  Black  sea'%  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Persia^',  and 
recalled  the  armies  of  the  great  king  to  the  defence  of 
their  bleeding  country.  With  a  select  band  of  five 
thousand  soldiers,  Heraclius  sailed  from  Constantino- 
ple to  Trebizond ;  assembled  his  forces  which  had  win^ 
tered  in  the  Pontic  regions ;  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  encouraged  his  subjects 
and  allies  to  march  with  the  successor  of  Constantine, 
under  the  faithful  and  victorious  banner  of  the  cross. 
When  the  legions  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey  first  pass- 
ed  the  Euphrates,  they  blushed  at  their  easy  victory 
over  the  natives  of  Armenia.  But  the  long  experience 
of  war  had  hardened  the  minds  and  bodies  of  that  effe- 
minate  people ;  their  zeal  and  bravery  were  approved 
in  the  service  of  a  declining  empire;  they  abhorred  and 
feared  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  the 
memory  of  perseculion  envenomed  their  pious  hatred 
of  tiie  enemies  of  Christ.     The  limits  of  Armeoia, 

83  Theophanes  (p.  256.)  carries  Heraclius  swiftly  (**t*  TAxoi)  into 
Armenia.  Nicephorus  (p.  11),  ihooiK^  ^^  confounds  the  two  expeditions* 
defines  the  province  of  Lazica.  Eutycbius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  23 L)  has 
given  the  5000  men,  with  the  more  probable  station  of  Trebizond. 

84  From  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fair  wind,  four  or  fire 
days  ;  from  thence  to  Erzerom,  five;  to  Erivan,  twelve;  to  Tauris,  ten;  ia 
ik\\,  thirty-two.  Such  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavern  ier(  Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  12-« 
56),  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  roads  of  Asia.  Tournefort,  who 
travelled  with  a  pasha,  spent  ten  or  twelve  days  between  Trebizond  and 
Erzerom  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre  xviii);  and  Chardin  (Voyages, 
torn.  i.  p.  249 — 254.)  gives  the  more  correct  distance  of  fifty-three  para* 
sangs,  each  of  5000  paces,  (what  paces  ?)  between  Erivan  and  Tauris. 

85  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  M. 
d'Anville  (Memoirea  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviit.  p.  559 — - 
573.)  lie  discovers  the  situation  of  Gandzaca,  Thebarma,  Dasti^erd,  Sec 
with  admirable  skill  and  learning;  but  the  obscure  campaign  of  62^,  he 
passes  over  in  silence. 
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ms  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor  Manrice,  extend-  chap. 
ed  as  far  as  the  Araxes;  the  river  submitted,  to  the  in-  ^''^^' 
dignity  of  a  bridge",  and  Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  ''^^^^^^^ 
of  Mark  Antony,  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Taoris 
or  6andzaca^%  the  ancient  and  modern  capital  of  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Media.  At  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
sand men*  Ghosroes  himself  had  returned  from  some 
distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Koman 
arms ;  but  he  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Heraclius^ 
declining  the  generous  alternative  of  peace  or  of  battle. 
Instead  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under  the  reign  of  the  Sophys, 
the  city  contained  no  more  than  three  thousand  houses; 
but  the  value  of  the  royal  treasures  was  enhanced  by 
a  tradition,  that  they  were  the  spoils  of  GroBsus,  which 
liad  been  transported  by  Gyrus  from  the  citadel  of 
Sardes.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Heraclius  were  sus- 
pended only  by  the  winter  season ;  a  motive  of  pru- 
dence or  superstition'%  determined  his  retreat  into  the 
province  of  Albania,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gaspian  ; 
and  his  tents  were  ihost  probably  pitched  in  the  plains 
q(  Mogan«%  the  favourite  encampment  of  Oriental 
princes.  In  the  course  of  this  successful  inroad,  he 
signalised  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  a  Ghristian  efmperor : 
at  his  command,  the  soldiers  extinguished  the  fire,  and 
destroyed  the  temples  of  the  Magi ;  the  statues  of  Ghos- 
roes,  who  aspired  to  divine  honours,  were  abandoned 
to  the  flames ;  and  the  ruins  of  Thebarma  or  Ormia% 

86  Et  Pontetn  indi^natus  Araxes.  Virgil,  w£neid  viii.  72Q. 
The  river  Araxes  is  noisy,  rapid,  Teliement,  and,  with  the  melting'  of  the 
snows,  irresistible  :  the  strongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept  away 
by  the  current;  and  its  indignation  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  many  arches 
near  the  old  town  of  Zulfa.    Voyages  de  Cliardin,  tom.  i.  p  252. 

87  Chardin,  tom.  i.  p.  255—259.  VMth  the  Orrentals  (d*Hei*belot,  Bib- 
liot.  Orient,  p.  834),  he  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Tauris,  orTebris,  to  Zo- 
beide,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Khalif  Haroun  Alrashid ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  more  ancient,  and  the  names  of  Gandzaca,  Gazaca,  Gaza,  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  royal  treasure.  The  number  of  550,000  inhabitaats  is  re- 
duced by  Chardin  from  1,100,000,  the  popular  estimate. 

88  He  opened  the  gospel,  and  applied  or  interpreted  the  first  casual  pas- 
sage to  the  name  and  situation  of  Albania.    Theophanes,  p.  258. 

89  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  and  th^  Araxes,  is  sixty  pa- 
rasangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  (Olearius,  p.  1023, 1024),  abound- 
ing in  waters  and  fruitful  pastures  (Hist,  de  Nader  Shah,  translated  by  Mr. 
Jones  from  a  Persian  M9.  part  ii.  p.  2,  3).  See  the  encampments  of  Timur 
(Hist,  par  Skerefeddin  Ali,  I.  v.  c.  37. 1-  vi.  c  13.)  and  the  coronation  of  Na- 
der Shah  (Hist.  Persanne^  p.  3— 13.  and  the  English  Life  by  Mr.  Jones,  p. 
64, 65). 

90  Thebarma  and  Ormia^  near  the  lake  Spauto,  are  proved  to  be  the 
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CH^P.  which  had  ^iven  birth  to  ZoroMier  faiiiifelf,  made  siMiie 
^*^^'''  atonement  for  the  injuriea  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  A 
^*^'^^^'**^  purer  spirit  of  religion  was  shewn  in  the  relief  and  de- 
liverance of  fifty  thousand  captives.  Heraclios  was  re- 
warded by* their  tears  and  grateful  acclamations;  bat 
this  wise  measure,  which  spread  the  fame  of  his  bene- 
volence, diffused  the  murmurs  of  the  Persians  against 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  own  sovereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign,  He- 
raclius  is  almost  lost  to  our  eyes,  and  to  those  of  the 
Byzantine  historians^\  From  the  spacious  and  frait- 
ful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor  appears  to  follow 
the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  mountains^  to  descend  into 
the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to  carry  his  vic- 
torious arms  as  far  as  the  royal  cities  of  Casbin  and 
Ispahan,  which  bad  never  been  approached  by  a  Ro- 
man conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  of  bis  king- 
dom, the  powers  of  Ghosroes  were  already  recalled 
from  the  Nile  and  the  Bbsphorus,  and  three  formida- 
ble armies  surrounded,  in  a  distant  and  hostile  land, 
the  camp  of  the  emperor.  The  Golchian  allies  prepar- 
ed  to  desert  his  standard ;  and  the  fears  of  the  bravest 
veterans  were  expressed,  rather  than  concealed,  by 
their  desponding  silence.  ^<  Be  not  terrified,''  said  the 
intrepid  Heraclius,  <<  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes. 
^^  With  the  aid  of  Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph 
<^  over  a  thousand  Barbarians.  But  if  we  devote  our 
<<  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our  brethren,  we  shall  ob- 
"^^  tain  the  crown  of  martynlom,  and  our  immortal  re- 
<*  ward  will  be  liberally  paid  by  God  and  posterity.'' 
These  magnanimous  sentiments  were  supported  by 
the  vigour  of  his  actions.  He  repelled  the  threefold 
attack  of  the  Persians,  improved  the  divisions  of  their 
chiefs,  and,  by  a  well  concerted  train  of  marches,  re- 
sume city  by  d'Anville  (Memoires  de  l*Aeaclemie,  torn,  xxviii.p.  564*  565). 
It  lA  honoured  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  according  to  the  Persians 
(Schultens,  Index  Geo^raph.  p.  48) ;  and  their  tradition  is  fortified  by  M. 
Perron  d'Anqtietil  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  torn.  xxxi.  p.  375),  with 
some  texts  from  hia,  "or  their,  Zendavesta. 
91  I  cannot  find,  and  (^hat  is  much  more)  M.  d'Anville  does  not  at- 
,  tempt  to  seek,  the  Salban,  Tarantum,  territory  of  the  Iluns,  &c.  mentioned 

by  Theophanes  (p.  260—262).  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  231,  232),  an 
insufficient  author,  names  Asphahan  ;  and  Casbin  is  most  probably  the  city 
of  Sapor.  Ispahan  is  twenty-four  days  journey  from  Tauris,  and  Casbia 
lulf  way  between  them.  .Voyages 4c  Tavemier,  torn.  i.  p.  63—^ 
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treats^  and  saecessfiil  aetions,  finally  chased  them  from  chap. 
the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of  Media  and  Assyria.  ^,J!^Z^ 
In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  Sarbaraza  deemed 
himself  secare  in  the  walls  of  Salban ;  he  was  surprised 
by  the  activity  of  Heracllus,  who  divided  his  troops  and 
performed  a  laborious  march  in  the  silence  of  the  ni^ht* 
The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  were  defended  with  uselesis 
valour  against  the  darts  and  torches  of  the  Romans : 
the  sdtraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  flower  of  their  martial  youths  were 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners.    The  general  escaped 
by  a  precipitate  flight,  but  his  golden  armour  was  the 
prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Heraclius 
enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which  they  had  so  nobly 
deserved/   On  the  return  of  spring,  the  emperor  tra- 
versed in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Curdistan,  and 
passed  without  resistance  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris. 
Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  spoils  and  captives, 
the  Roman  army  halted  under  the  walls  of  Amida;  and 
Ueraclius  informed  the  senate  of  Constantinople  of  his 
safety  and  success,  which  they  had  already  felt  by  the 
retreat  of  the  besiegers.  The  bridges  of  the  Euphrates 
were  destroyed  by  the  Persians;  but  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  had  discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  Sarus^%  in  Gilicia«  •That  river, 
an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about  three  hundred  feet 
broad,  the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong  turrets,  and 
the  banks  were  lined  with  Barbarian  archers*     After 
a  bloody  conflict,  which  continued  till  the  evening,  the 
Romans  prevailed  in  the  assault,  and  a  Persian  of  gi- 
gantic size  was  slain  and  thrown  into  the  Sarus  by  the 
hand  of  the  emperor  himseff.   The  enemies  were  dis- 
persed  and  dismayed ;  Heraclius  pursued  his  march 
to  Sebaste  in  Gappadocia;  and  at  the  .expiration  of 
three  years,  the  same  coast  of  the  Euxine  applauded 
his  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  expeditions^. 
Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the  two  mo- 

92  At  ten  parasan^s  from  Tarsus,  the  army  of  the  younfj^er  Cyrus  passed 
the  Sarus,  three  plethra  in  breadth:  the  Pyramus,  a  stadium  in  breadth, 
ran  five  parasangs  farther  to  the  cast  (Xenophon>  Anabas.  I.  i.  p.  33,  34). 

93  George  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abaricum,  246—265.  p.  49.)  celebrates  with 
truth  the  persevering  courage  of  the  three  campaigns  (*r^m  Trt^ii^ofint) 
•gtinst  the  Fersians. 
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CHAP,  narehs  who  disputed  the  empire  of  the  East  aimed  their 
^^^^*    desperate  strokes  at  the  heart  of  their  rival.  The  mili- 
Deliver-    ^^J  ^^^^^  ^^  Persia  was  wasted  by  the  marches  and 
ance  of     eombats  of  twenty  years,  and  many  of  the  veterans^  who 
nopiefrom  ^^^  survived  the  perils  of  the  sword  and  the  climate, 
the  Per.    Were  stiU  detained  in  the  fortresses  of  Egypt  and  Sy- 
Avm*"^  ria.     But  the  revenge  and  ambition  of  Ohosroes  ex- 
A^Dl^eSG.  hausted  his  kingdom ;  and  the  new  levies  of  subjects, 
strangers,  and  slaves,  were,  divided  into  three  formi- 
dable bodies®^.     The  first  army  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
illustrious  by  the  ornament  and  title  of  the  golden 
spearSf  was  destined  to  march  against  Heraclios ;  the 
second  was  stationed  to  prevent  his  junction  with  the 
troops  of  his  brother  Theodorus ;  and  the  third  was 
commanded  to  besiege  Constantinople,  and  to  second 
the  operations  of  the  chagan,  with  whom  the  Persian 
king  had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition. 
Sarbar,   the  general  of  the  third   army,  penetrated 
through  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  well-known  camp 
o(  GhalcedoD,  and  amused  himself  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sacred  and  profane  buildings  of  the  Asiatic 
suburbs,  while  he  impatiently  waited  the  arrival  of  bis 
Scythian  friends  on  the  opposite,  side  of  the  Bospbo- 
rus.     On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  thirty  thousand 
Barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the  long 
wall,  and  drove  into  the  capital  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  peasants,  citizens,  and  soldiers.     Fourscore  thou- 
sand^' of  his  native  subjects,  and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of 
Gepidse,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians,  ad- 
vanced under  the  standard  of  the  cbagan ;  a  month  was 
spent  in  marches  and  negotiations,  but  the  whole  city 
was   invested  on  the   thirty-first  of  July,    from  the 
suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata  to  the  Blaclierns  and  seven 
towers,  and  the  inhabitants  descried  with  terror  the 
flaming  signals  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.  In 

94  Petavius  (AnnoUtiones  ad  Niccphoram,  p.  62,  63, 64.)  discriminates 
the  names  and  actions  of  five  Persian  general  who  were  successively  sent 
against  Heracli us. 

95  This  number  of  eight  myriads  is  specified  by  George  of  Pisidia  (BelL 
Abar.  219).  The  poet  (50—88.)  clearly  indicates  that  the  old  chagan  lived 
till  the  reijrn  of  Heruclitis,  and  that  his  son  and  successor  was  born  of* 
foreign  mother.  Yet  Foggini  (Annotat.  p.  57.)  has  given  another  interpre- 
tation to  this  passage. 
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the  mean  while  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople  re>   chap. 

Yf  Vf 

peatedly  strove  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  chagaa ;  ^1!^L\ 
but  their  deputies  were  rejected  aod  iusulted  ;  and  he 
suffered  the  patriciaus  to  staud  before  his  throne,  while 
the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk  robes,  were  seated  by  his 
side.  ^<  You  see/'  said  the  haughty  Barbarian,  <<  the 
^^  proofs  of  my  perfect  union  with  the  great  kipg;  and 
^^  his  lieutenant  is  ready  to  ^end  into  my  camp  a  select 
^^  band  of  three  thousand  warriors.  Presume  no  lon- 
^^  ger  to  tempt  your  master  with  a  partial  and  inade- 
^^  quate  ransom :  your  wealth  and  your  city  are  the 
^^  only  presents  worthy  of  my  acceptance.  For  your- 
^^  selves,  I  shall  permit  you  to  depart,  each  with  an 
^^  under-garment  and  a  shirt ;  and,  at  my  entreaty,  my 
*^  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage  through  his 
^^  lines.  Your  absent  prince,  evei^now  a  captive  or  a 
^^  fugitive,  has  left  Constantinople  to  its  fate,  nor  can 
^^  you  escape  the  arms  of  the  Avars  and  Persians, 
^^  unless  you  could  soar  into  air  like  birds,  unless  like 
^^  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves^^.^'  During 
ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the 
Avars,  who  had  mt\desome  progress  in  the  science  of 
attack ;  they  advanced  to  sap  or  batter  the  wall,  under 
the  cover  of  the  impenetrable  tortoise ;  their  engines 
discharged  a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and  darts  ;  and 
twelve  lofty  towers  of  wood  exalted  the  combatants  to. 
the  height  of  the  neighbouring  ramparts.  But  the  se- 
nate and  people  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Hera- 
clius,  who  had  detached  to  their  relief  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  cuirassiers ;  the  powers  of  fire  and  mechanics 
ivere  used  with  superior  art  and  success  in  the  defence 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  gallies^  with  two  and  three 
ranks  of  oars,  commanded  the  Bosphorus,  and  render- 
ed the  Persians  the  idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their 
allies.  The  Avars  were  repulsed  ;  a  fleet  of  Sclavo* 
nian  canoes  was  destroyed  in  the  harbour;  the  vassals 
of  the  ehagan  threatened  to  desert,  his  provisions  were 

96  A  bird*  a  frog,  ft  mouse,  and  five  ftrrows,  bad  been  the  present  of  the 
Scythian  king  to  Darius  (Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  131,  132).  Substituez  une  let* 
tre  k  ces  signes  (says  Rousseau,  with  much  good  taste)  plus  ella  sera  roe- 
naQtnte  moins  elle  efirayera :  ce  ne  sera  qu*une  fanfarronade  dont  Darius 
n'eiit  fait  que  rire  (Emtlie,  torn.  iii.  p.  146).  Yi-t  I  much  question  whether 
the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  laughed  at  this  message  of  the 
chagaa. 
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CHAP,  exhausted^  and  after  baraing  his  engines,  he  gave  the 
^^^*    signal  of  a  slow  and  Tormidiable  retreat   The  devotioa 
of  the  Romans  ascribed  this  signal  deliverance  to  the 
virgin  Maryf  but  the  mother  of  Christ  would  surely 
have  condemned  their  inhuman  murder  of  the  Persian 
envoys,   who  were  eutitled  to  the  rights  of  humanity; 
if  they  were  not  protected  by  the  laws  of  nations^* 
AHiances       After  the  division  of  his  army,  HeracHus  prudently 
^fsu  of  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  from  whence  he 
iieracUusainaintained  a  defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thousand 
gold  spears  of  Persia.     His  anxiety  was  relieved  by 
ihe  deliverance  of  Constantinople ;    his  hopea   were 
confirmed  by  a  victory  of  his  brother  Theodorus ;  and 
to  the  hostile  league  of  Chosroes  with  the  Avars,  the 
Roman  emperor  opposed  the  nseful  and  honourable 
alliance  of  the  Tu^s.     At  his  liberal  invitatioo,  the 
hord  of  Chozars^^  transported  their  tents  from  the 
plains  of  the  Volga  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia ;  He- 
radius  received  them  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Tefiis, 
and  the  khan  with  his  nobles  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  if  we  may  credit  the  Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  to  adore  the  purple  of  the  Caesar.  Saeh 
voluntary  homage  and  important  aid  were  entitled  to 
the  warmest  acknowledgments ;  and  the  emperor,  tak- 
ing off  his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  prince,  whom  he  .isaluted  with  a  tender  em- 
brace and  the  appellation  of  son.     After  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  he  presented  Ziebel  with  the  plate  and  orna- 
nients,  the  gold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which  had 
been  Used  at  the  Imperial  table,  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  distributed  rich  jewels  and  ear-rings  to.  his  ne\7 
allies.   In  a  secret  interview,  he  produced  the  portrait 
of  his  daughter  Eudocia%  condescended  to  flatter  the 

97  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  392—397),  Jpves  a  minute  and  authentic 
narrative  of  the  sieg-e  and* deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theophanes  (p. 
5?64  )  adds  some  circumstances;  and  a  faint  light  may  be  obtained  from 
the  smdke  of  George  of  Fisidia,  who  has  composed  a  poem  (de  Bello  Aba- 
rico,  p.  45 — 54),  to  commemorate  this  auspicious  event. 

98  The  power  of  the  Chozars  prevailed  in  tlie  viith,  viiith,  and  ixthccn- 
tnrifs.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  under  the  name 
of  Xo»a,  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  ii- 
part  ii.  p.  507—509. 

99  Epiphania,  or  Eudocia,  the  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  his  first 
wife  Eudocia,  was  born  at  ConsUntinople  on  the  7ih  of  July,  A  D.  611, 
baptised  the  15th  of  Aiigusi,  and  crowned  (in  the  oratory  of  St  Stephen  in 
the  palace)  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year.    At  this  Ume  she  wif 
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Barbarian  with  the  promise  of  a  fair  and  august  hride,  ch\p. 
ohtained  an  iaimediate  succour  of  forty  thousand  horsey  ^^1^^!!^ 
and  negotiated  a  strong  diversion  of  the  Turkish  arms 
on  the  side  of  the  Oxns^^.  The  PersiaRS,  in  their  turn^ 
retreated  with  precipitation ;  in  the  camp  of  Edessa, 
Heraclius  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Ro. 
mans  and  strangers ;  and  some  months  were  success* 
fully  employed  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had 
been  imperfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the 
important  station  of  Ghalcedon ;  but  the  jealousy  of 
Ghosroes,  or  the  artifice  of  Heraclius,  soon  alienated 
the  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap  from  the  service  of 
bis  king  and  country'.  A  messenger  was  intercepted 
with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadarigan,  or 
second  in  command,  directing  him  to  send,  without  de- 
lay, to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a  guilty  or  unfortunate 
general.  The  despatches  were  transmitted  to  Sarbar 
bimself ;  and  as  soon  as  he  read  the  sentence  of  his 
own  death,  he  dexterously  inserted  the  names  of  four 
bundred  officers,  assembled  a  military  council,  and 
asked  the  cadarigan^  whether  he  was  prepared  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  their  tyrant?  the  Persians  una- 
nimously declared,  that  Ghosroes  had  forfeited  the 
sceptre;  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Gonstantinuple ;  and  if  some  considera- 
tions of  honour  or  policy  restrained  Sarbar  from  join- 
ing the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  as- 
sured, that  be  might  prosecute,  without  interruption, 
bis  designs  of  victory  and  peare. 

Deprived  of  his  firmest  support,  and  doubtful  of  the  His  third 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Ghosroes  was^,^^^^*' 
still  conspicuous  in  its  ruins.    The  number  of  five  liun-  a.  d.  6^, 
dred  thousand  may  be  interpreted  as  an  Oriental  meta- 
phor, to  describe  the  men  and  arms,  the  horses  and 
elephants  that  covered  Media  and  Assyria  against  the 

about  fifteen.  Eudocia  was  afterwards  sent  to  her  Turkish  husband,  but 
the  news  of  his  death  stopped  her  journey  and  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion (Ducang^,  Familix  Bazantin.  p.  118.) 

100  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  43—16  )  gives  some  curious  and  probable 
'  facts ;  but  his  numbers  are  rather  too  hig^h— 300,000  Romana  assembled 
at  Edessa— 'SOO^OOO  Persians  killed  at  Nineveh.    The  abatement  of  »,  cy- 
pher is  scarcely  enou|^h  to  r^tore  his  sanity. 

vox*  V.  3  P       • 
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GH\p.   invasion  of  Heradiufl.     Yet  the  Romans  boldly  ad- 
^J^J^]!^  vanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  timid 
prudence  of  Rhazates  was  eontent  to  follow  them  by 
forced  marches  throagh  a  desolate  country,  till  he  re- 
ceived  a  peremptory  mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of  Persia 
in  a  decisive  battle.     Eastward  of  the  Tigris,  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  of  Mosal,  the  great  Nineveh  had 
formerly  been  erected'**:  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins 
of  the  city,  had  long  since  disappeared'**:  the  vacant 
space  afforded  a  spacious  field  for  the  operations  of  the 
two  armies.    But  these  operations  are  neglected  by  the 
Byzantine  historians,  and,  like  the  authors  of  epic  poe- 
try and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory,  not  to  the 
military  conduct,  but  to  the  personal  valour,  of  their 
and  ▼icto-  favourite  hero.  On  this  memorable  day,  Heracliu^^  on 
cLmbl^i,  his  horse  Phallas,  surpassed  the  bravest  of  his  war- 
<(c.  riors :  his  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  the  steed  was 

wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  he  carried  his  master  safe 
and  victorious  through  the  triple  phalanx  of  the  Bar- 
barians. In  the  heat  of  the  action,  three  valiant  chiefs 
were  sdccessively  slain  by  the  sword  and  lance  of  the 
emperor;  among  these  was  Rhazates  himself;  he  fell 
like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his  head  scattered  grief 
and  despair  through  the  fainting  ranks  of  the  Persians. 
His  armour  of  pure  and  massy  gold,  the  shield  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt,  the 
saddle  and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  HeracUos, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  faithful  to  Christ  and  his  mo- 
ther, the  champion  of  Rome  might  have  offered  the 
fourth  opima  spoils  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  GapitoV®^. 
In  the  battle  of  Nineveh^  which  was  fiercely  fought 

101  Ctesias  (apud  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  I.  ii.  p.  115.  edit.  Wesselin^)  as- 
signs 480  stadia  (perhaps  only  32  miles)  for  the  circumference  of  Ninereh. 
Jonas  talks  of  three  days*  journey :  the  120,000  persons  described  by  the 
prophet  as  incapable  of  discerning  their  right  haml  from  their  left,  may  af- 
ford about  700,000  persons  of  aU  ages  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient 
capital  (Goguet,  Origines  des  Loix,  &c.  lorn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  92,  93.)  which 
ceased  to  exist  600  years  before  Christ.  TIte  western  suburbs  snU  sr.b- 
sisted,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Mosul  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Arabian  khaliffs. 

^  102  Niebuhr  (Voyage*  en  Arable,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  286),  passed  oyer 
Nineveh  without  perceiving  it.  He  mistook  for  a  ridj^  of  hills  the  old  ram. 
part  of  brick  or  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  100  feet  high,  flanked  with 
1500  lowers,  each  of  the  height  of  200  feet. 

103  Rex  regia  arma  fero  (says  Romulus,  in  the  first  consecration)  .  .  . 
bina  postea  (continues  Livy,  j.  10),  inter  tot  bella,  opima  parta  aunt  spotia, 
mleo  raraejus  fortuna  dccoris.    If  Vurro   (apud  Pomp.  Eestum^  p.  306^ 
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from  day-break  to  the  eleventh  hour,  twenty.eight  chap. 
fltandardsy  besides  those  which  might  be  broken  or ,  ^^^^' 
torn,  were  taken  from  the  Persians ;  the  greatest  part 
of  theiir  array  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victors,  con- 
cealing their  own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the  field. 
They  acknowledged,  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  less 
difScult  to  kill  tfian  to  discomfit  the  soldiers  of  Chos- 
roes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no  more  than 
two  bow-shot  from  the  enemy,  the  remnant  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  stood  firm  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the 
night ;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  retired  to  their  un- 
rifled  camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and  dispersed 
on  all  sides,  from  the  want  of  orders  rather  than  of  re« 
solution.  The  diligence  of  Heraclius  was  not  less  ad- 
mirable in -the  use  of  victory  ;  by  a  march  of  forty-eight 
miles  in  four  and  twenty  boors,  his  vanguard  occupied 
the  bridges  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Zab ;  and  the 
cities  and  palaces  of  Assyria  were  opened  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Romans.  By  a  just  gradation  of  magnificent 
scenes,  they  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat  of  Dastagerd, 
and,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been  removed, 
and  much  had  been  expended,  the  remaining  wealth 
appears  to  have  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  even  to 
have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not  be 
easily  transported,  they  consumed  with  fire,  that  Chos- 
roes  might  feel  the  anguish  of  those  wounds,  which  he 
had  so  often  inflicted  on  the  provinces  of  the  empire  : 
and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if  the  desolation 
had  been  confined  to  the  works  of  regal  luxury,  if  na- 
tional hatred,  military  license,  and  religious  zeal,  bad 
not  wasted  with  equal  rage  the  habitations  and  the  tem- 
ples of  the  guiltless  subject.  The  recovery  of  three 
hundred  Roman  standards,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect 
a  purer  glory  on  the  arms  of  Heraclius.  From  the 
palace  of  Dastagerd,  he  pursued  his  march  within  a 
few  miles  of  Modain  or  Gtesiphon,  till  be  was  stopped, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  pas- 
sage,  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  perhaps  the  fame 

edit.  Dacier)  coulfl  justify  his  liberality  in  granting  the  opima  spoils  even 
to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slain  the  king  or  general  of  the  enemy,  the 
honour  would  have  been  mach  more  cheap  and  common. 
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CHAP,  of  an  impregnable  capital.  The  retorn  of  the  emperor 
^^'^^'  iff  marked  by  the  moclern  name  of  Ihe  city  of  Sberh- 
zour ;  he  fortunately  passed  mount  Zara,  before  the 
snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four  days,  and  the 
citizens  of  Gandzaca«  or  Tauris,  were  compelled  to 
entertain  his  soldiers  and  their  horses  with  an  hospita* 
ble  reception'^. 
Fiifrht  of  When  the  ambition  of  Chnsroes.was  reduced  to  the 
a^d"627  ^^f^"^®  ^f  '*'*®  hereditary  kingdom,  the  love  of  glory, 
Dec.  29.  'or  even  the  sense  of  shame,  should  have  urged  hioi  to 
meet  hift  rival  in  the  fieid.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh, 
bis  courage  might  have  taoght  the  Persians  to  vaa- 
quii^h,  or  he  might  have  fallen  with  honour  by  the 
lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  successor  of  Cyrus 
chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect  Uie  event, 
to  assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to  retire  by 
measured  steps  before  the  march  of  Heraclius*  till  he 
beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  mansions  of  Dasta- 
gerd.  Both  his  friends  and  enemies  were  persuaded, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Chosroes  to  bury  himself 
under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  palace :  and  as  both  might 
bave  been  equally  adverse  to  his  flight,  the  monarch  of 
Asia,  with  Sira,  and  three  concubines,  escaped  through 
an  hole,  in  the  wall  nine  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans.  The  slow  and  stately  procession  in  which  he 
•hewed  himself  to  the  prostrate  crowds  was  changed  to 
a  rapid  and  secret  journey  ;  and  the  first  evening  be 
\  lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humble  door 
would  scarcely  give  admittance  to  the  great  king****.  His 
superstition  was  subdued  by  fear;  on  the  third  day, 
he  entered  with  joy  the  fortifications  of  Gtesiphoa ; 
yet  he  still  doubted  of  his  safety  till  he  had  opposed 
the  river  Tigris  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The 
discovery  of  his  flight  agitated  with  terror  and  tumult 
the  palace,  the  city,  and  the  camp  of  Dastagerd :  the 

104  In  describing^  this  last  expedition  of  Hera^lius,  the  fscl«,  tbe  places, 
and  the  dates  of  Theophanes  (p  265—271.)  are  to  accurate  and  authentic 
thai  he  must  h.ive  followed  the  oripnal  letters  of  the  emperor,  of  which 
the  Paschal  Chronicle  has  preserved  (p.  .198—402. )  a  very  curious  specimen. 

105  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable  ;  §i^kB§  Xo0>{e»c  ut  ctzst 

IOC  tdctfAAO'i  (p.  269).  Young  princes  who  discover  a  propensitj  to  war  shouki 
repeaiediy  transcribe  and  translate  such  saluUry  tezU. 
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satraps  besitated  whether  they  had  most  to  fear  from  chap. 
their  sovereign  or  the  enemy ;  and  the  females  of  the  ^  ^^^^' 
haram  were  astonished  and  pleased  by  the  sight  of 
mankind,  till  the  jealous  hasband  of  three  thousand 
wives  again  conffhed  them  to  a  more  distant  castle.  At 
bis  command,  the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new 
camp :  the  front  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and  a  line 
of  two  hundred  elephants  :  the  troops  of  the  more  dis« 
tant  provinces  spceessively  arrived,  and  the  vilest  do-' 
mestics  of  the  king  and  satraps  were  enrolled  for  the 
last  defence  of  the  throne.  It  was  still  in  the  power  of 
Ghosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable  peace;  and  he  was  re- 
peatedly  pressed  by  the  messengers  of  Heraclius,  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  to  relieve  an  hu* 
mane  conqueror  from  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  fire 
and  sword  through  the  fairest  countries  of  Asia.    But 
the  pride  of  the  Persian  had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level 
of  his  fortune ;  he  derived  a  momentary  confidenc6^ 
from  the  retreat  of  the  emperor;  he  wept  with  impotent 
rage  over  the  ruins  of  his  Assyrian  palaces,  and  dis- 
regarded too  long  the  rising  murmurs  of  the  nation^ 
who  complained  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  sa« 
eriflced  to  the  obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy 
old  man  was  himself  tortured  with  the  sh»rpest  pains 
both  of  mind  and  body ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of 
bis  approaching  end,  he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the 
head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favoured  of  his  sons.    But 
the  will  of  Ghosroes  was  no  longer  revered,  and  Si- 
roes,  who  gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his  mother 
Sira,  had  conspired  with  the  malecontents  to  assert  and 
anticipate  the  rights  of  primogeniture^^^.    Twenty. two 
satraps,  they  styled  themselves  patriots,  were  tempted 
by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  a  new  reign ;  to  the  sol- 
diers, the  heir  of  Ghosroes  promised  an  increase  of 
pay  ;  to  the  Ghristians,  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  to  the  captives,  liberty  and  rewards;  and  to  the 
nation,  instant  peace  and  the  reduction  of  taxes.     It 
was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  ttiat  Siroes,  with 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in  the  camp ; 

106  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Ghosroes  is  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Heraclius  (Chron.  Paschal,  p.  398.)  and  the  history'  of  Theophanes 

(p.  sri). 
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CHAP,  and  if  the  enterprise  shoald  fkil,  bis  escape  wag  con- 
^Lvi.    {p}yp({  iq  (),q  Imperial  court.     But  the  new  monarch 
was  sainted  with  ananimous  acclamations ;  the  flight  of 
He  is  dc-  Ghosroes  (yet  where  coold  be  have  fled?)  was  radely 
a!  D.  628,  aiT^sted;  eighteen  sons  were  massacred  before  bis  face^ 
Feb.  25.    and  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired 
on  the  fifth  day.     The  Greeks  and  modem  Persians 
minutely  describe  how  Ghosroes  was  insulted^  and 
«nd  mur-  famished,  and  tortured,  by  the  command  of  an  inbn- 
bUsoQ^  >nAQ  s^^9  who  ^o  far  surpassed  the  example  of  his 
siroes,      father :  but  at  the  time  of  bb  death,   what   tongue 
*'«b.  28.    ^qq]  J  relate  the  story  of  the  parricide  ?  what  eye  could 
penetrate  into  the  tower  of  darkness ^  According  to 
the  faith  and  mercy  of  his  Ghristian  enemies,  be  sank 
without  hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss*^^;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  tyrants  of  every  age  and  sect  are 
the  best  entitled  to  such  infernal  abodes.     The  glory 
of  the  house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chos- 
roes :  his  unnatural  son  enjoyed  only  eight  months  the 
fruit  of  his  crimes;  and  in  the  space  of  four  years,  the 
regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine  candidates,  who  dis- 
puted, with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  fragments  of  an 
exhausted  monarchy.     Every  province,  and  each  city 
of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  discord, 
and  of  blood,    and  the  state   of  anarchy  prevailed 
about  eight  years  longer,   till  the  factions  were  si- 
lenced and  united  under  the  common  yoke  of  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs*^'. 
Treatyof      ^g  gQ^j,  j^g  jjjg  mouutaius  became  passable,  the  em- 
^en  the  pcror  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the 
two  em-    conspiracy,  the  death  of  Ghosroes,  and  the  elevation 
^^^^^'       of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  The  authors 


107  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  death  of  Ghosroes,  an  Heracliad  in  two 
cantos  was  instantly  published  at  Constantinople  bj  George  of  Pisidia  (p. 
97 — 105).  A  priest  and  a  poet  might  very  properly  exult  in  the  damna- 
tion of  the  public  enemy  (ff/47t<r»r  tv  ta^ta^m*  t.56);  but  such  mean  re- 
venj^e  is  unworthy  of  a  kin^^  and  a  conqueror;  and  1  am  sorry  to  find  so 
much  black  superstition  (6<o/udix^^  Xoo-^odc  urto-i  ndu  twrm/AA  tm'^  mc  «r« 
uttTA^Bovia.  .  .  .  Mc  TO  yruf  AxATAafitrif,  &c.)  in  the  letter  of  Heraclius:  he 
almost  applauds  the  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an  act  of  piety  and  justice. 

108  The  best  Oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian  kings 
are  found  in  Eutychius  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  251 — 256%  who  dissembles  the 
parricide  of  Siroes,  d'Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  789}«  and  Asse- 
roanni  (Uiblio|i)ec.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  p.  415—420). 
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of  the  revolation,  eager  to  display  their  merits  in  the  ch\p. 
court  or  camp  of  Tauris,  preceded  the  ambassadors  of  ^^i^^^ 
Siroes,  who  delivered  the  letters  of  their  master  to  his  j^  j^  528 
brother  the  emperor  of  the  Romans'^.  In  the  language  March, 
of  the   usurpers  of  every  age,   he  imputes  his  own^^' 
crimes  to  the  Deity^  and,  without  degrading  his  equal 
majesty,  he  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the 
two  nations,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more 
durable  than  brass  or  iron.  The  conditions  of  the  trea- 
ty were  easily  defined  and  faithfully  executed.  In  the 
recovery  of  the  standards  aiid  prisoners  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  emperor  imi- 
tated the  example  of  Augustus  :  their  care  of  the  na- 
tional dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  times, 
but  the  decay  of  genius  may  be  measured  by  the  dis- 
tance between  Horace  and  George  of  Fisidia :  the  sub- 
jects and  brethren  of  Ueraclius  were  redeemed  from 
persecution,  slavery,  and  exile ;  but,  instead  of  the 
Roman  eagles,  the  true  wood  of  the  holy  cross  was  re- 
stored to  the  importunate  demands  of  the  successor  of 
Gonstantine.    The  victor  was  not  ambitious  'of  enlarg- 
ing the  weakness  of  the  empire  ;  the  son  of  Ghosroes 
abandoned  without  regret  the  conquests  of  his  father;, 
the  Persians  who  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and 
a  war  which  had  wounded  the  vhals  of  the  two  mo- 
narchies, produced   no  change  in  their  external  and 
relative  situation.  The  return  of  Ueraclius  from  Tau- 
ris  to  Constantinople,  was  a  perpetual  triumph ;  and 
after  the  exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he  peace- 
ably enjoyed  the  sabbath  of  his  toils.  After  a  long  im- 
patience, the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  went 
forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and  acclamations^ 
with  olive  branches  and  innumerable  lamps  :  he  enter- 
ed the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  emperor  could  disengage  himself 
from  thetumult  of  public  joy,  he  tasted  more  genuine  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  embraces  of  bis  mother  and  his  son^>\ 

109  The  UtUr  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  402.)  unfortunately 
ends  before  he  proceeds  to  business.  The  treaty  appeals  in  its  execution 
in  the  histories  of  Theophanes  and  Nicephorus. 

110  The  burthen  of  Corneille's  song, 

*'  Montrez  Heracliusniu  peuple  qui  Tattend,'* 
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CHAP.  The  succeeding  year  was  illastrated  by  a  triampb 
XLvi.  ^f  ^  ^^^^  different  kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true  cross 
to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Heraclius  performed  in  person 
the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  the  identity  of  the  relic 
was  verified  by  the  discreet  patriarchies  and  this  au- 
gust  ceremony  has  been  commemorated  by  the  annual 
festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross.  Before  the  em- 
peror presumed  to  tread  the  consecrated  ground,  be 
was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the  diadem  and  pur- 
ple, the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world:  but  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  was 
more  easily  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
He  again  ascended  his  throne  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  India :  and 
the  fame  of  Moses,  Alexander,  and  Hercules^"^  was 
eclipsed,  in  the  popular  estimation,  by  the  superior 
merit  and  glory  of  the  great  Heraclius.  Fet  the  deli- 
verer of  the  East  was  indigent  and  feeble.  Of  the  Per- 
sian spoils,  the  most  valuable  portion  had  been  expend- 
ed in  the  war,  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  or  buried,  by 
an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of  the  Euxine.  The 
conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed  by  the  obli- 
gation of  restoring  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
had  borrowed  for  their  own  defence :  a  perpetual  fund 
was  required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable  creditors ;  the 
provinces,  already  wasted  by  the  arms  and  avarice  of 
the  Persians,  were  compelled  to  a  second  payment  of 
the  same  taxes  ;  and  the  arrears  of  a  simple  citizen, 
the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were  commoted  to  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  loss  of  two 
hundred  thousand  soldiers^^^  who  had  fallen  by  the 

is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.  See  his  triumph  in  Theo- 
phanes  (p.  272,  2/3.)  and  Nicephorus  (p.  15,  16).  The  Ufe  of  the  mother 
and  tenderness  of  the  son  are  attested  by  Georgpe  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  A  bar. 
^55,  Stc.  p.  49).  The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  is  used*  somewhat  profane- 
ly, by  these  Byzanline  Christians. 

Ill  See  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  628,  No.  1—4),  Eutychius  (An- 
nal.  torn.  ii.  p.  240—248),  Nicephorus  (Brev.  p.  15).  The  seals  of  the  case 
had  never  been  broken  ;  and  this  preservation  of  the  cross  is  ascribed  (un- 
der God)  to  the  devotion  of  queen  Sii-a. 

-  1X2  George  of  Pisidia,  Across,  iii.  de  Expedit.  contra  Persas,  415,  &c. 
and  Heracleid.  Acroas.  i.  65—138.  I  neglect  the  meaner  parallels  of  Da- 
niel,  Timotheus,  &c.  Ciiosroes  and  the  chagan  were  of  course  compared 
to  Belshazzar,  Pliaraoh,  the  old  serpent,  &c. 

U")  Suldus  (In  Excerpt.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  46.)  g^ves  this  number  {  but 
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sword,  was  of  less  fatal  importance  than  the  decay  of  chap. 
arts,  apiculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and  de-  ^  ^^''^^' 
struct! ve  war :  and  although  a  victorious  army  had 
been  formed  under  the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  un- 
natural effort  appears  to  have  exhausted  rather  thaa 
exercised  their  strength.  While  the  emperor  triumph- 
ed at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an  obscure  town  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by  the  Saracens, 
and  they  cut  in  pieces  some  troops  who  advanced  to 
its  relief :  an  ordinary  and  trifling  occurrence,  had  it 
sot  been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty  revolution.  These 
robbers  were  the  apostles  of  Mahomet;  their  fanatic 
valour  had  emerged  from  the  desert;  and  in  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  reign,  Heraclius  lost  to  the  Arabs, 
the  same  provinces  which  he  had  rescued  from  tb§ 
Persians. 

either  the  Persian  must  be  read  for  the  laaurign  war»  orchis  passage  does 
not  belong  to  the  emperwr  Heraclius. 
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